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Mansions,  S,W, 


jok,   E,    W., 


;.B.,    F,8.A 


,C. 


Bedford  Hill,  Balham,  S.W. 
•Brabv,     v..    F.G,S„    Busher    Lodae, 

T'eddington 
Bradford,  V.  A..  F,H,A,,  Home  Office, 

Whitehall.  8,W, 
Brak»]tear,    Harold,    F.8,A,,    Corsham, 

R,S.O..  Wilts 
Branford.      IL     U..     3     Broad     Slreet 

Buildings,  ICC. 
•Braje,    Lord,    Stanford   Hall.   Market 

Ilarboro' 
BreretoN.  R,  P.,  M.A.,  Oar.dle 
•Brid^er,  IC.  K.,  Berkeley  House,  Haniji. 

Brierley,  O,  M.,  The   Quinta,   Letton, 

Hereford 
BHerloy,  J.    C,    The    Quinta,    Letton, 

Hereford 
Brierley,  W,  H.,  13  Lendal,  York 
■Brietoi,   Marquess  of,  Ickworth  Park, 

Bury  Ht.  Edmund's 
Brooke,  Veil.  .\  rchdeacon.  The  Vicarage, 

Halifai 
•Brooke,  Sir  T.,  Bart.,  F.S,A,,  .Arinit.ige 

Bridge,  Hudderslield 
Bruee-Clu-ke,  Mis»  £.   L..  Oak  Leigh, 

ckler,   C   A.,   6    Hereford    Square, 
South  Keiisinaton,  S.W, 
BulkelcyOweii,    Hon.  Mrs.,   Tedsmore 

IIbU,  Oswestry 
Bull,  William,  To   St.   Aubyns,  Hove, 
Brighton 
,Tom,    J.,    WoolEoitI,     Bury,     Lan- 
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Cart,  BeT.  H.  T..  M.A„  49  Albert  Court, 

3.W. 
Chambera,  W.,  Bourton  Lodge,  83  Wid- 

more  Road,  Bromley ,  Kenl 
Chapman,   H.   Maplet«D,  St.   Martiti's 

Priorj,  CaoterbiirT 
•Owk,  Profeeaor  K.  C.,  LL.D.,  F-S,A., 

Newnham  House,  Cambridge 
Clwk-Maiwel],   Kev.   W.    G.,    F.S.A., 

Clunbury  Vicarage,  AsU>n-on-CluQ, 

Salop 
•CUrke.   S.,  F.S.A..  48  Albert   Court, 

S.W. 
Colfoi,  W.,  Wentmead,  Bridport 
Connell,    Kev.    A.     J.    C,    14    Royal 

Crescent.  Whitby,  Yorks 
•Cooke,  P.  B,  D.,  Owysaney,  Mold 
Cooke,   Richard,   The   Crott,    Detling. 

Maidstone 
•Cooper,   Sir    D.,    Bart.,    6    De   Vere 

Gardens,  W. 
Cooper.  RfT.   T.  S.,   M.A.,   F.8.A..   67 

Silferdale  Road,  Eastbourne 
•Copper,  U.  8.,  F.S.A.,  High   House. 

Hawks  head.  Lancashire 
Coi,  Rev.   J.   C,  LL.D.,    F.S.A.,    St. 

Albau's,  Longton  Avenue,  Syden- 
ham, 8.E. 
Cozens-^tnitli,  E.,  6   Longridge  Road. 

Earr«  Court,  S.W, 
Cranage.  Rbt.  D.  H.  S.,  M.A..  F.S.A., 

14  Regent  Street.  Cambridge 
•CrMwell,  But.  3.    F.,  D.D..  F.R.A.S., 

F.G.S.,  Norihrepps  Bectory.  Nor- 

Cunningliom,  J.  H.,  2  Rntelatou  Pli 


£di>ii> 


rgh 


Darbv,  Steplien,  The  Starlings,  Cookham 

lieaa,  Berks 
DaTis.  A.  Randall,  High  Striet,.  Hjthe. 

Uawtii.8.  l-rof.  W.  Bovi".,  M.A..  D.Sc. 

F-RS.,  F.S.A.,   tollowfield  House. 

Fallowfield,  Manchester 
Day,  A.,  Clifton  Lodge,  St.  John's  Park 

Road.Blai'khenth.  S.E. 
Dbt,  Miss,  Lome  House,  Rochester 
•Dewick.  Rer.  E.  S.,  M.A.,  FS.A.,  26 

Oiford  Square,  W. 
De  Woniis.  Baron  G.,  F.9.A.,  17  P^rk 

Crescent.  W. 
Dickons,  J.  N..  32  Part  Drive,  Heatoii, 

Bradfonl 
Dillon,    Tisoount.    Hon.    M.A.    Oion, 

P.S.A.,  Ditchley,  Jinatone. 
Oodd,  MrE.  Ashley,  Godington.  Ashford, 


Druce,  G.  C,  BaTeD«c»r.  The   Downs, 

Wimbledon,  S.W. 
Duncan,  L.  L.,  M.T.O.,  F.3.A.,  Rosriur, 

Lingartl's  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


•Kckerslej,  J.  C..M.A.,  Ashfieid,  Wigau 
•Kdwardes,  T.  Dyer,  PrinknB«h  Park, 

Pftinsmick,  Stroud 
Eelea.    F.    C,    105     Adelaide    Boad, 

N.W. 
Bgerlon     of      Tatlon,     Earl,      7       St. 

James's  Square,  S.W. 
•Ely,  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop   of.  The 

Palace,  Ely 
Kij,  Talfourd.  M.A.,  F.S-A.,  IS   Well 

Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Emerson,   Sir  W.,  8    The   Sanctuary, 

S.W. 
Evans,  A.  J.,   M.A,,  F.R.S..  V.P.S.A., 

Youlbury,  Abingdon 
Evans,  Sip  J..  K.C.B..   D.C.L.,  LL.D.. 

F.R,S.,  V.P.S.A.,  Nash  Mills.  Hemel 

Hempstead 


Fagau.    Lieut.. General    C.   S.   F.,   c/o 

Messrs.   Burnett  &    Co.,  123  Pall 

Mall,  S.W. 
Fallow,  T.  M.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  CoaHiam 

House,  Redcar 
Farquharsoii,  Major  Victor,  Naval  and 

Military  Club.  Picfartilly,  W. 
Farrer.   William,   Thomburgh   House, 

■  Levbiim.  R.S.O..  Yorks. 
Felton,  W.  V.,  SiintigBle,  Pulborough, 

Sussex 
•Ferguson,  C.  J..  P.S.A.,  41  Elm  Pork 

Gardens.  S.W. 
Fison,  E.  H.,  Stoke  House,  Ipswich 
Foster,    J.    E.,    80   Petty  Cury,  Cam- 

bri.ige 
Fountain,  K..  44  Groom's  Hill.  Qreen- 

»ioh.  S.E. 
Box,  G.  E.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oion,  F.S.A., 

21  Canipden   Hilt  Road,  KenNng- 

ton.  W. 

,   Hint  on    Charier- 


r  Rectory, 
S,,  LL.D.,  Folherby 


Fuicroft,   E. 

house,  Bath 
'    Freer,    Rev.    Canon,  Sudbur 

Derby 
tFreeth.  Rev. 

Vicarage,  Lovith 
!   •Freshfield,  V...  LL.D.,  F.S-.A.,  31  Old 
I  Jewrv,  E.C. 

:   "Fryer,  Alfred  C,  Ph.D..  M.A.,  F.8.A.. 
1  13  Eaton  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol 

■   Fumiss,  T.  S..  Higham  Hou»e,  S 
I  St.  Marv,  Colchester 
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GarBliii,    J.    B..    M.A„    D.L.,   F.9.A., 

6ii.Kanii>o«i>,        Ca<tlpbc11mgliBin, 

Irelani) 
Oiuseppi,    Uontsgue   S.,    F.S.A..   109 

Lrnin  RoBd.  (itreatliBm  Common. 

S.W, 
Gleiidowe,  T.  a..  M.A.,  Atderlej  U<lgc, 

Clieshitf 
Qoddard,   Rev.    K.    H-,    M.A.,   Cljffe 

Viiamge,    WooHon   Bassett,  8.O., 

Will* 
Goldne}',  F.  B.,  F.8.A.,  Abhol's  Birton, 

Canterbury 
Oooldpn.  K.  E..  F.S.A.,  Uorton  Orange, 

Maidenhead 
Goi«lin  -  Grim-lmwe,  H.   K,   H..    En- 
wood  Hnll.  Billion,  Derbyshire 
Grafton,     'iUat,     Weasiiigton      Court, 

Woolhopr.  Hereford 
GroDt,    Mise  H.  H.,  UoncktOD  House, 

AlTerstoke,  <li>«port 
Grav,  C.  H..  2S  Uaido  Yale.  W. 
Green,    I-:.,    F.3.A,,    Detui.sl.Ire    Club. 

S.W. 
Green,     M.    J.,    31      Castie     Meuilon', 

GreK.  Mrs.,  7  riini|>den  Hill  StiiiBre,  W. 
Orej!.  T.  T.,  M.A..  F.S.A..  7  Campdeu 
Hiii  Squarr,  W. 

•Hale-Hilloii.      W.     (Ko«,     .Sec).      60 

Montagu  Si|uarL>,  W. 
Hale-Hilton,  Mrs..  (iO  MuoUpii  Square, 

W. 

•Harlnud,   H.    S.,    F.S.A.,    8    Ariinael 

Temiee.  Brighton 
Harrison,   Hev.  F,   W.,  72   M.ddleton 

Boad.  Bnnlmrv 
Harvey.    T.    H.   ' llkckhrooli     Grore, 

Farehain 
Hupsal,   11.,  II    Carlton    ClianiheiK,    !:> 

BeKPntSlrei-I.S.W. 
•Haveriield,  F.  J.,  M,A.,  F.S.A.,  CliriKl 

'Churtli.  Oiford 
•Ha»ke'burv,      Lor-i,      F.S.A.,      Kipk- 

liBIii  Ab'bev.  Tork 
Hewlett.  R.,  31   Kxrex  SiK<.\,  Ultend. 

W.C. 
Hill,  Kev.  A    Dn  Bouluj,  Tile  Reolory, 

Faot  Bridiiford.  Notlingtiam 
Hill,   G.    W„  Hill  Top,  F"il.j  Laoe, 

Piirlev 
HUton,  J.,'F.S.A.   (Hob.  Treanrer),  GC) 


]Iob-oi 


H.. 


.;0    HiB 


•Hodgkin,    T.,    n.C,L„    F.S.A.,    Bar- 

luour  Castle,  Ueal,  Norlhiinibprlaad 

HodgBon.  J.  C,   Abbey  Cottage,  Alu' 


Hope,      W.      H.      8t.     John,     M.A,, 

Burlington  Hou^e,  W. 
HoFDcsetle,     H.,    Lindisuve,    Horseli, 

•Horner,  J.  F.,  Mella  Park,  Frome 
Honldanortli.  Rev.  W.  T.,   1  MansReld 

Street,  W. 
Howortli,    Sir    Henrv     H.,    K.C.I.E., 

D.CX.,  F.H.S..  ^.S,A.  (Prrfideat), 

30  Coilin)!liam  Plare,  S.W. 
Hudd,    A.    K.,    F.S  A.,     Dl    Pembroke 

Rood,  Ctitton,  Brialol 
■Hugbefl.   T.   Cann,   M.A.,  F.S.A..  7» 

Chureli  Street,  Laneaiiter 
Hulme.   MUi,   4   Devonshire    Square, 

Bisbopumte,  K.C. 
Hunt.    H.    A.,  11    Warwick   Square. 

S.W. 
Hutchinson,  Bcf.  H.  N.,  B.A.,  F.G.S., 

94  Fellova  Bond.  N.W. 


»Jack»on,  Rev.   Canon  \'ineent,  Bolles- 

for.l  HefUiry,  NotfinKh«in 
•Janie".    Edmund,  3    Temple  Gardens, 

■Telteiie/,  Miu.  St.  Helen's  Lodge,  Ii>s. 

•Jrx-Blake,  Verv  Rov.    T.    W.,  D.D., 

F,8.A.,  The'Doanerr,  Wells 
Johi-st^n,  Philip  M,21   l)f  Cresp.gny 

Park.  Denmark  Mill,  9.K, 
•.lon,.„,    II,.    F.S.A.,    42  Shooters    Hill 

Roud.  BUokheaih,  S.E. 
.lones.  .I.Cove.  F.S.A,,  Lni I e V,  Welles ■ 

bonriie.  Warwirk 


Kcrr.i-,     W.     H,      K.,    'I'he    Sjeamores, 

Windermere 
•Kesteyen.      i-ni-d.     O.neiviek.       Slam- 

foni 
Kej-er,   C.   E.,   M.A.,    F.S.A.,    Alder- 

niaslon  Court,  Keadinc 
Kinfi.G.  A..  3  HewitU  Villns.  Aylshani 

Rfflul,  Norwicb 
•Knilt.  Sir  J.,  Bart.,  South  Vale  House, 

EliTklieatb.  S.E, 
Knoeter,  Sir  W.  B..  Castle  Hill  House, 
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nowlM,  W.  H.,  F.S.A.,  87  Oreinge: 
Htreet,  Newcutle-iipon-TjnB 


Lambait,  Min,  23    Tarietock    Sqian>, 

W.C. 
LaaghoTDt,    J.,   iS.A.,    Witwiii    Tills, 

Dfltn,  Udinhurgh 
Lucetles,     Hn.,    Belgrave     Msniioiu, 

OroTenor  Gardens,  S.W. 
L«7srtl,    Uis«,    Rookirood,   Foiinere&u 

Soad,  IpfwJL'h 
Le  Bas,  E«v.  H.  V.,  The  Charterhouse, 

•Legai  J.  Wictlmni.M.D..  F.S.A.,  47 

Green  Street,  Park  L.ne,  W. 
Le  3nM,  OerTsise,  StoBeld,  Jenej 
•Lrt([h,   Lonl,  P.C.,  Stoiieleigh  Abbej, 

Wurwick 
LinloD,  H.  F ,  Llundaff  Place,  LlandaS 
LiTen,Rev.  O.  M.,  B.A.,  F5,A,,  Water- 

ingbun  Ticamge,  Uaidstone 
LUngattoci,  L«i4,F.S.A.,  TlieHeadre, 

MoriiDuuth 
Llojii,   A.   H..  :$t.    Leonard's,  Ailiton. 

upon-Mersej,  Cbealiire 
LloTd,  B.  ]>appa,  i  Addieoii  Crescent, 

'  Eengitigtoii,  W. 
Long,  Col.,   Woodlands,   Cougmburj, 


W. 

*I<ownile«.  O.  A..  MA,,  Barrington 
Hall.  HarloR 

LuooTJcIi,  Antonio,  Conite  de,  Tlte  Rise, 
Llandaff 

■Lusliingtun,  Judge,  K.C.,  36  Kensing- 
ton Square,  W. 

LjeU,  A.  H.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  9Craiilej 
Oanlena.  South   Kensington,  S.W. 

LvaII,  Capt.  P.  H.,  2  Elvaston  Place. 
Queen's  Oale,  S.W. 

Lynftoi,  C.  F.S.A.,  Stcke-on-Trenl 


Hacbffiin,  Dr.  B.  B.,  St.  Mark's  Gate, 

Laniiuler 
•Malet,  Colonel  H.,  Radnor  Mou>r,  near 

8»ndgBle.  Kent 
M>dk1>-s,     H.     a.,     LiUlewurth     C'loae, 

tJeole,  Fani)i>tiii 
Msrshnll,    Arthur,     A.R.I.B.A.,    Eiii|< 

titreet,  Nottinghum 
MarxHall,  R.  I>.,  Castlerigg  Manor,Kes- 

nii-k 
Martin,   U.  Trit-e,  B.A.,  F.J5.A.,  Public 

Kccord  Oaice,  Chsncerj  Lane,  W.O. 
MartineHU,  P.  M.,  Littleworth,  Eiher 
Hasfcel^ne,    K.   S.,   Hatt  House,  Boi, 
Cliippenhair 


Hoson,  Miss  B.,  Audenshaw  Hall, 
FairSeld,  near  Uancheiter 

Uaat«r,  C.  H,,  Bann  Oreen  Court, 
Olted,  SurrRJ 

Ilaater,  Uisa,  Bann  Ortan  Court,  Oxted, 

Hitlialt,    W.     Q.,    Hillmorton     Road, 

Ru^bj 
•Micklethwaite,     J.     T.,     F.8.A.,    iT 

Mt.  aeurge'a  Square,  S.W. 
Hiddlemora-Whitlmrd,    Re*.    T.     U., 

M.A.,  Hawkeele;,  Donglaa  ATenue, 

Rimoutli 
Uiller.  W.  E.,  8  St.  Fateraburgh  PUm, 

W. 
Milne.  Miaa  H.  A.,  Thn  Trees,  Chureh 

Boad,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
Miteliell,   F.    J.,    F.S.A.,     Llanfreohfa 

Orange.  Caerton 
Montagu    of    Beaulieu,   Lord,    Palace 

HouKe,      Biiaulieu,      Brokenhurst, 

E.3.O. 
■Moti-ram.  J..  The  Birches,  21  Bncon. 

dale,  Nor-ich 
Muiiro,   Boberl,  LL.D..    F.R.3.E.,   4a 

Manor  Place,  KdiiiburKh 
Murrav,  O.  8.  D.,  F.S.A.,  2i  Cainpden 

UiU  Road,  Eensington,  VV. 


Haneon.  W.,  B.A.,   F.8.A..   c/o  E.  J. 

Nanson.    Esq.,    The    Bed    Houa«, 

South  MrmDis,  Uerta. 
Xeale,    C.     M.,     IH     Tiernej     Boad, 

Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
•Nealiam,  B.,  Dtrecht  Houae.  Qub*ii'i 

Road,  Clapliam  Park,  S.W. 
•NiTen,    W.,    F.S.A.,    Marlow    PUoc, 

Great  Marlow 
Niion.  Miaa,  43  Galgale,  Barnard  Castle 
■NorthuDiberlam),  Duke  of.  K.G.,  P.C, 

F.S,A.,  Alnwick  Ciislle 
Nuttill,  J.  B..  Tiiomfleld,  Lancaster 


•Oakes.  H.  P.,  Nowton  Court,  hin 

Edmuniis 
OliT<-r,  'tndrew,  6  Queen's  Garden 


Palmer,  F.  .1.  Morton,  M.B.,  llolford, 
Th'ale  Road,Streath»in  Park,  S.W. 

Panton,  J.  A..  29  Regcnfa  Park 
Road,  N.W. 

Parkinson.  J..  36   Begerit  Street,  Lan- 

Pornall,  H.,  3    Hew  Square,  Lincoln'i 

Inn,  W.C. 
•Peacock.     F.,      F.S.A.,      Wiokentroe 

House,  Kirton-in-Lindsej 
Pearee,  W..  F.S.A.,  Perrott  Houao,  Pcr- 
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Feele,  E.  C,  CTQfrfeld,  Stireufsbur; 
Veen,     C.     B.,    M.A.,     F.S.A.,    96 

OroBTenor  Boad,  S.W. 
Peere,  Mr«.,  Harrov  Weald  Ticarajte, 

Middleeei 
•Petrie,   W.    M.   F. ,  D.C.I,.,   Utt.D., 

LL.D.,  F.B.a.,  University   College, 

Gower  Street,  W.C. 
•Phelpe,  Rev.  L.  R.,  M.  A..  Orifl  College, 

Oii'ord 
Pim,     Rev.     H,      Bedford,      Leaaide, 

Spencer  Eoad,  Bromlej,  Kent 
Plowman,  U.,  F.S.A.,  23  Steele's  Boad, 

N.W. 
Ponting,   C.   E.,  F.S.A.,   Wje  House, 

Marlborough 
'Porter,    Bev.    Canon.    M.A.,    F.8.A., 

Clftinea  Ticarage,  Worcester 
Porter.  J.  H.,  103  High  Boad,  I^ee,  S.G. 
■•Powell,  Sir   F.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  1  Cam- 
bridge Square,  W. 
Prescott,  U.  M.,  91  St.  Mark's  Bond, 

North  Kensington.  W. 
Price,  F,  G.  Hilton,   Dir.S.A.,   F.G-S., 

17  Collingbani  Gardrnn,  S.W. 


•Rttmsdeu,  Sir  J.  W..  Bart.,  Bulstrode, 

Gei'rard's  Crow,  Buck* 
Baven,  Bey.  Canon,  l>.l).,  F.S.A.,  Fres- 

Bingfleld  Vicarage,  Hurleston 
•Bead.  C.  H.,  F.S.A.,  22  CarWe  Bquai*, 

S.W. 
Beddie.  G.   S.,   Mombua,   BritiBU    £. 

Bejnardson,  Rev.  J.  B.,   M.A.,  Carebj 

Eccton-,  Stamford 
Rejnaud,  Prof.  L.,  73  Via  Due  MucelU, 

Borne,  Italy 
Bice.  B.   Gamiwav,   F.S.A.,   23    Cyril 

Mansions,  IVince  of  Wales   Boad, 

S.W. 
Biuliardi,     H.,     £9      Neveru     Square, 

S.W. 
Bietmrdson,      Mi^s,     The      Sterlings, 

Barnurfl  Castle 
Bieliardsuii.  B.  T.,  Barnard  Caatle 
Bickards,   Robert,    The    Pnory,    Uek, 

MonmoutiiBbire 
BipoD,    Marqiiese   of,    K.G.,    P.O.,   9, 

Oiflacn  Embankment,  S.W. 
Bivington.  C.  B..  I'-.S.A.,  74  Elm  Park 

Gardens,  S.W. 
Bobinson,  Bev.  K.  C,  Hanburv  Vicarage, 

Burtoti-on -Trent 
Bobinson,  V.  J.,  C.I.E.,  F.S.A.,  Pam- 

han.    House,    Beaminster,  B.S.O., 

Dorset 
Roper,  W.  O.,  F.S.A.,  Yealand  Convers, 

Cam  forth 
Howe,  J-  Hrnoking,  F.S.A,,  Castle  Bar- 
bican, PlvDiplon 


•Bowlev,  WalUr,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.3.A., 
F.O.S,,  Alderhill,  Meannood,  Leeds 

Budler,  F.  W.,  18  St.  George's  Boad, 
Kilbuni,  N.W. 

Byiej,  T.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  S.W. 


Setfe,  B.  Carr.  10  Wbitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Seltinan,  K.  J.,  Kinglioe,  Be^^hamsted 
Smith,     J.      Clialleiior     C.      F.8.A., 

c/o  Mr.  E,  Beedrasn,    80  Oxford 

Terrace,  W. 
Smith,  J.  H.  Etheriug'on.   2  Harcourt 

Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
Sopwith,   Mr«..    87   Barkston    Gardens, 

South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Soutbaui,   U.  B.  U„  F.S.A.,  Innellan, 

Shrewsbury 
•Spence,  O.  J.."  South   Preston   Lodge, 

North  Shields 
Statham,  Bev.  S.  P.  H..  Bodmin 
Stephenson,  M.,  F.3.A.,   14   Bttherdon 

Boad,  Tooting,  S.W. 


Tanner,  Mrs.,  <vo  Mis?  F.   Q.  Tanner, 

203  Ifller  Boad,  Oxfoi-d 
Talbot,  J.  R-'  F.  G.,  Bliode  Hill,  Lyme 

Regis 
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0\    FONTS  WITH  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  BAPTISM   AND 
THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

By  ALFEED  C.  FETEE,  Ph.D.,  PJX 

The  Baptism  of  our  Lord  and  the  Last  Supper  axe 
depicted  on  several  English  fonts,  while  the  rite  of 
Baptism  as  a  sacrament  ofthe  Church  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  or  the  emblems  connected  with  it, 
are  found  on  many  others.  The  sculptures  for  our  con- 
sideration in  this  paper  will  therefore  fall  under  these 
four  heads,  (i)  tbe  Baptism  of  Christ,  (ii)  the  rite  of 
Baptism,  (iii)  the  Lord's  Supper,  (iv)  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

The  Baptism  of  Christ. 
With  the  exception  of  one  doubtful  example*  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  not  found  among  the  paintings  in 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  although  it  is  met  with  in  the 
&mous  mosaics  of  the  baptisteries  of  St.  John  and  Sta. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin  at  Ravenna.  It  is  also  found  on 
ivories^  which  were  carved  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  at  the  period  when  the  great  mosaics  were 
executed  ;  while  tne  eighth  century*  gives  us  a  beautifid 
example  carved  on  the  wooden  doors  of  the  church  of  Sitt 
Miriam  at  Cairo.*  The  treatment  of  the  scene  follows  the 
account  given  in  the  Gospels,  although  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  succession  of  events  are  depicted  as  all 
occurring  at  the  same  moment.  Thus  we  find  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  descending  as  the  Dove  while  our  Lord  is  being 
baptized  by  St.  John  the  Baptist  instead  of  after  He  has 
come  out  of  the  river  Jordan.^  "  Accessories  not  men- 
tioned in  Holy  Scripture  are  added,  such  as  angels 
holding  the  timic  of  Christ ;  "*  says  Mr.  J.  RomiUy  Allen  ;^ 

'  Ifoithcote  sad   Browaloir'i  Rnma  *  Theae  are    now    preserved   in   the 

Sotitratua,  III,  132.  Brituh  Uiiaeum. 

'  Wertwood's    Catalogtit    of  Fictilt  '  St.  Matthew  iii,  16. 

Iwriet,  39  and  48.  '  AUni's  ChrUtian  SsmholUm,  287. 

'  There  ia  &n  inccribed  iToi7  o(  the  '  See  Martigny's   Diet.,  art.  "Aubes 

tenth  oentniy  in  the  British  MuMom.  baptismaliM." 
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trees,  perhaps  in  reference  to  the  words  of  the  Baptist 
(St.  Matthew  iii,  1 0)' ;  and  the  river-god,  leaning  on  an  urn, 
and  holding  a  reed,  to  personify  the  Jordan  (or  in  some 
cases  two  river-gods,  in  accordance  with  the  legendary 
belief  that  our  Lord  was  baptized  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Jor  and  the  Danus  as  shown  on  the  broken  cross-shaft  at 
Kells,  CO.  Meath." 

On  the  rune-inscribed  font  at  Bridekirk,*  Cumberland, 
an  interesting  example  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  may  be 
found  (PI.  1, 1).  The  river  Jordan  is  rising  up  in  a  heap,* 
which  some  authorities  believe  was  intended  to  symbobze 
the  water  going  forward  to  meet  our  Lord,  while  others 
consider  it  is  thus  depicted  in  order  to  give  the  idea  of 
perspective.  Our  Lord  has  the  cruciferous  nimbus,'  and 
He  is  undraped  and  immersed  in  the  water  up  to  His 
waist,  while  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  moustache  and  in 
his  garment  of  camel's  hair,®  places  both  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Saviour,  and  not  on  His  head  as  is  more 
frequently  represented.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  descending 
as  the  Dove  "  but  thesize  of  the  bird  is  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  other  figures,  and  is  more  hke  a  swan  tnan 
&  dove. ' ''  Trees  with  interlaced  branches  and  large 
bunches  of  fruit  are  introduced  on  either  side. 


'  A  withered  and  fruitful  tree  »pi)ear» 
■on  a  sculpture  at  Aquileja  (Twtiiiiig's 
SgmboU  and  EmbUmt,  pi.  66).  Ur.  J. 
Bomilly  Allen  pointa  out  that  a  palm- 
broDoh  occurs  in  the  scene  of  the 
BBptism  of  Christ  on  the  doMS  of  Pisa 
CathedraL 

'  Martigny'a  Diet,,  art.  "Joardain," 
n.  401 ;  Mrs.  JuneBon's  Li/a  o/our  Lord, 
1,  204;  Didion,  Oitide  da  la  Feiatare, 
164. 

'  Some  authorities  consider  that  this 
font  was  mode  betveeD  the  years  a.d. 
700  and  *.».  BOO  for  the  original  church 
of  St.  Bridget]  others,  howerer,  beliere 
it  was  eiecuted  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury and  that  runs*  were  employed  long 
after  their  supposed  disuse.  Profoasor 
Warsaw  of  Copenhagen,  however,  is  of 
-opinion  that  the  sculpture  on  this  font 
dates  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
runes  read: — "Richard  he  me  wrought 
and  to  this  beauty  he  diligently  me 
brought."  On  the  eaal  face  of  the  font 
a  man  a  seen  kneeling  on  one  knee  with 
upraised  mallet,  and  it  is  thought  that 
this  figure  represents  the  sculptor  in  the 
act  of  carving  his  font. 


Ifr.  Eeni^  Howard  stated  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  May  14th,  1801,  chat  there  was  a 
tradition   that  this  font  was  remoTed 


ArckitectMre,  I,  ISO;  Lysone's  HU. 
tory  of  Cmttberland ;  Calverley's  Barl^ 
Seatptured  CroiMi,  Shrinet  and  Monu- 
tnenit  in  the  diocete  of  CarlitU,  68) 
Stephens's  Old  Norlh&rn  Skoic  itomt- 
maiti ;  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  hj  Mr.  Heniy  Howard,  May 
14th,  ISOl;  CcM't  Archaeology  of  Bap- 
lim,  245.  Allen's  Chritlian  Sym- 
boliim,  287-289. 

*  This  peculiarity  may  be  seen  on  the 
representations  of  the  rirer  Jordan  on 
the  loats  in  St.  Nichobs,  Brighton; 
Lenton,  Ifottinghatn shire ;  and  Wana- 
ford,  Northamptonshire. 

'  The  cruciferous  nimbus  is  also  de- 
piuted  on  the  Lenton  font,  and  we  see  it 
round  the  heads  of  the  Dotes  portrayed  • 
on  the  fonts  at  Soutbfleet  and  Shonte, 
in  Sent. 

*  at.  Matthew  iii.  4. 

'  Allen's  Chritlian  Sgrniolitm,  389. 
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Adam  and  Eve  with  the  story  of  the  fall  are  sculptured 
on  this  font  as  well  as  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the 
lesson  is  the  obvious  one.  As  in  Adam  all  die  so  in 
Baptism  the  new  life  is  given.  On  the  opposite  side  to 
the  panel  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  is  an  orb  supported 
by  a  griffin  and  a  sea-monster.  It  may  be  that  these 
monsters  and  the  orb  have  a  symbolical  meaning. 
Although  the  griffin  is  said  to  signify  the  devil  in  the 
bestiary,  yet  elsewhere  he  is  conveying  souls  to  heaven. 
The  late  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  points  out  that  in  Dante's 
vision  (Purgatorio,  xxix)  a  griffin  draws  the  heavenly 
chariot.  Didron  considers  it  represents  the  Pope,  but 
others  interpret  it  as  Christ.  Buskin,  in  bis  fine  passage 
on  the  Griffin  of  Verona  {Modern  Painters,  III,  chap.  8) 
shows  that  it  means  the  Divine  Spirit  in  regenerate  man, 
which  here  upholds  the  Sun  of  life.  Mr.  Calverley  further 
adds:  "So  also  does  Cetus,  Leviathan,  the  nature-power 
of  water ;  but  in  spite  of  itself.  See  it  writhing  into 
knots,  gnawing  fiercely  at  the  fire  it  would  extinguish 
and  yet  compelled  into  service !  For  what  says  the 
<3ospel  ?  '  Except  a  man  be  born  of  Water,  and  of  the 
Spirit     .     .     .     .'" 

That  was  an  age  when  symbols  were  used  and,  what  is 
more,  were  understood.  It  is  no  straining  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  this  sculptor  Richard  who  carved  this  font  was 
a  real  poet  as  well  as  a  thoughtful  artist,  and  he  may  very 
well  have  intended  to  depict  something  of  this  sort. 

Father  Haigh  and  Professor  Stephens  agreed  in  the 
main  in  the  reading  of  the  runes  on  the  Bridekirk  font. 

+  RIKARTH   HE  ME  IWROKT  (e) 

AND   TO  THIS  MERTHE   GERNR  ME  BROKTE. 

This  inscription,  Professor  Stephens  says,  is  a  mixture 
■of  Scandinavian  runes  and  early  English,  and  points  to 
a  strong  Scandinavian  element  in  the  population.  The 
dialect  and  style  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  font 
was  carved  in  the  twelfth  century.  Professor  Stephens 
notes  that  a  ceitain  Richard  of  Durham  was  a  famous 
architect  and  sculptor,  living  about  1120-1180.  Of  him 
Reginald  of  Durham  tells  the  story  that  he  owned  a  relic, 
a  bit  of  St.  Cuthbert's  chasuble,  and  carried  it  about  with 
him  in  a  silken  bag.     One  day  while  he  was  working  at 
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Norham  Castle,  a  French  priest  stole  the  bag,  and  opening 
it  was  disgusted  to  find  nothing  but  a  scrap  of  rag.  He 
threw  it  on  a  fire,  but  it  would  not  burn ;  and  when 
Richard  came  back  after  two  hours,  there  It  was !  Richard 
was  a  man  of  substance,  and  the  most  famous  artist  of  his. 
time  in  the  North  of  England.  Professor  Stephens  was. 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  be  who  carved 
the  Bridekirk  font,  and  wrote  the  runes  upon  it  somewhere 
about  the  year  a.d.  1160.  When  we  consider  the  period 
to  which  this  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  belongs,  and  the 
rarity  of  highly  artistic  work  executed  at  this  date  in 
Cumberland,  we  are  inclined  to  grant  that  Professor 
Stephens's  suggestion  is  not  at  all  an  unlikely  one, 

Mr.  W.  N.  Cote  in  his  work  on  The  Archaeology  of 
Baptism,  writing  on,  this  sculpture,  says : — "  In  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ,  He  is  represented  standing  naked  in  a 
kind  of  font  or  vase,  with  a  nimbus,  almost  defaced,  round 
the  head,  and  over  Him  is  a  dove.  By  the  side  of  the  font 
stands  John  the  Baptist,  with  his  left  band  behind  the 
shoulders  of  the  Saviour,  and  his  right  on  His  side."  Both 
Mr.  Cote  and  also  Bishop  Nicholson  in  his  letter  addressed 
to  Sir  WUliam  Dugdale  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  not 
understanding  the  conventional  representation  of  the 
river  Jordan  as  portrayed  on  the  Bridekirk  font.  Each 
writer  believes  the  artist  intended  some  "  kind  of  font  or 
vase,"  and  it  is  so  depicted  in  the  illustration  given  on 
page  244  in  The  Archaeology  of  Baptism. 

The  font  at  Castle  Froome,'  Herefordshire,  has  an  excep- 
tional arrangement  (PI.  I,  2).  Here  the  river  Jordan  is 
represented  by  circular  lines,  and  Christ,  who  is  undraped 
with  His  hands  placed  on  His  breast,  stands  up  to  His  waist 
in  the  water ;  while  the  artist  has  depicted  four  fish  swim- 
ming about — two  on  either  side  of  our  Lord.  St.  John 
the  Baptist  with  a  maniple  on  his  right  arm  stands  on  one 
side  of  the  stream  and  places  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
Saviour.  The  First  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  shown 
as  the  Hand,  or  Dextera  Dei,  giving  the  benediction,  and 
the  Third  as  the  Dove.  Thus  all  three  Persons  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  are  represented  on  the  sculpture  of  the 

'  Thia  fine  font  has  a  circumference  The  font  wm  doubtless  coustructed  in 
of  lOfeet  9  inchM,  and  throe  grotesquee  the  latter  half  of  tiie  elatenth  ceo- 
project  some  18  iuchei  fivm  tbe  bsM.      turj. 
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BAPTISM   AND  THE  HOLY   EUCHARIST.  5 

Castle  Froome'  font  as  being  present  at  the  Baptism  of 
Christ.  This  16  a  most  unusual  arrangement,  as  in  art  we 
do  not  often  find  more  than  two  portrayed.  One  of  the 
exceptions  is  on  the  font  at  Gresham,  Norfolk  (PI.  Ill,  1), 
where  all  three  Persons  are  depicted  by  the  artist  who 
sculptured  it ;  while  another  exception  is  met  with  on  the 
lont  at  Southfleet  in  Kent  (PI.  II,  2). 

The  eastern  face  of  the  celebrated  font  at  Lenton,'^ 
Nottinghamshire,  is  divided  into  two  compartments. 
The  upper  one  contains  six  arcades*  each  containing  an 
aogel,  while  below  are  five  other  arcades.  The  central 
one*  is  larger  and  contains  a  representation  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  Clirist  (PI.  IV,  1).  Our  Lord  having  the  cruciferous 
nimbus  round  His  head  stands  up  to  His  waiat  in  the  con- 
ventional water  with  both  hands  upraised  in  the  ancient 
attitude  of  prayer.  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  his  hand 
round  our  Lord's  waist,  and  the  First  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  is  depicted  by  the  Hand  symbol.  The 
two  arcades  on  either  side  of  this  sculptiire  each  contain 
an  angel  below  and  a  demi-angel  above,'  An  angel  on 
one  side  of  the  sculpture  representing  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  holds  our  Lord's  clothes.^  Some  writers  have 
iallen  into  considerable  error  when  describing  this 
carving.  For  example  Mr.  Godfrey  in  his  work  on  the 
Parish  of  Lenton'  remarks  that  this  central  arcade 
"contains  a  group  considered  to  represent  Christ's 
descent  from  tne  Cross."  Those  who  study  this  panel, 
however,  will  see  that  Mr.  Godfrey  describes  the 
sculpture  erroneously,  and  that  the  artist  who  originally 
carved  it  most  certainly  intended  the  scene  to  represent 
the  Baptism  of  Christ." 

'  Thii  foDt  \»  iUiisCrated  in  Allen's  foot  is  2  feet  10  inehea  liigli  and  2  feet 

Clirittiaa  Sgmbolitm,  396.  6  incbel  vide. 

=  Thii  font  is  raid  to  baio  belonged  '  This  iculpture  mesBucei  1  toot  by 

to  the  Clnniac  Priorj  of  Lenton  which  9  incbes. 

*u  toanded  ia  the  rei^  of  Hsnrj  I.  hj  '  Tlie  earring  contains  ten  angeU  and 

WitUam,  Bon  of  William    PeTerel,  tbe  the  same  number  of  demi-angela. 

natnnl  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  *  An  early  example  in  the  baptistery 

For  seTeral  years  it  found  a  home  in  at  RaTennashows  the  baptismal  garment 

Lientenanl-Colonel    StrellOB's     girden.  held  by  the  rirer  god,     See  Martigny's 

The  new  church   at   Lenton   was  built  Diei.,  art.  "  Aubes  baptiBinalea." 

U).  1848,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Stret-  '  See  Hutory  of  the  FarUh  and  Prioly 

Ion  most  kindly  restored  tlie  font  to  the  of  Leaion,  by  J,  G.  Godfrey,  2l39. 

church  at  the  request  of  tlie  Vioar.  '  See  descriptions  and  iUusl rations  of 

'  Each  arcade  measures  11  inches  by  the   Lenton  font  in  Allen's   CAritlian 

5  incbea;  and  the  eastern  face  of  the  SymMum,    239  j     Faley's    BaptUmal 
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The  Saviour  is  always  represented  undraped  and 
standing  in  the  river  Jordan  up  to  His  waist.  His  hands 
are  at  His  side  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland,  Wansford'  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  in  other  representations!  Some- 
times, however.  His  hands  are  crossed  on  His  breast  as  at 
Grantham,  Lincolnshire.  On  the  font  at  St.  Nicholas, 
Brighton''  {PI.  IV,  2),  the  right  hand  is  raised  in  bene- 
diction, while  at  Lenton,  Nottinghamshire,  both  hands 
are  upraised  in  the  ancient  attitude  of  prayer.  In 
several  representations  our  Lord  has  the  cruciferous 
nimbus,  as  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland  and  at  Lenton 
in  Nottinghamshire,  but  in  most  cases  a  plain  nimbus, 
as  at  Southfieet  and  Shorne  in  Kent,  surrounds  His 
head.  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  generally  portrayed  in 
his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  at  Southfieet,  Kent 
(PI.  II,  2),  we  find  the  head  of  the  camel  is  actually 
adorning  the  lower  part  of  the  garment,  while  the  upper 
portion  may  possibly  be  intended  for  a  cloak  blown  back 
by  the  wind  or  else  for  a  pair  of  wings.  At  Shorne, 
Kent  (PI.  II,  1),  he  has  a  long  gown  with  sleeves,  at 
Wanstbrd,  Northamptonshire,  he  is  vested  like  the  other 
figures  on  the  same  font,  at  Castle  Froome,  Herefordshire, 
he  has  a  maniple  on  his  right  arm,  while  at  St.  Nicholas, 
Brighton,  we  find  him  vested  in  alb  and  girdle  and 
holding  a  round-shaped  vessel  which  is  doubtless  a 
chrismatory,  and  a  napkin  or  a  sudary.  "The  sudary 
was  a  scarf  of  silk  or  linen,"  says  Mr.  Micklethwaite  in 
one  of  the  Alcuin  Club  Tracts,  "which  was  cast  about  the 
shoulders,  and  in  the  ends  of  which  the  hands  of  those 
who  carried  certain  objects  ceremonially  were  muffled. 

FoHti;  Godfrej't  Sitloty  1^ the  Parith  and  described  !□  Simpson's  BapHtmal 

and  Priorg  of  Ltiilon,  269.  Foatt,  but  the  author  bos  qnite  ^iled  to 

*  The  cariinf  upon  this  font  is  Terr  diecoTor  that  two  of  the  areadei  oonlaia 

rude,  tmd  a  scroll  of  foliage  runs  round  a  representation    of    the    Bapttsm    of 

the  top.    The  bowl  ie  adorned  with  eight  Christ.    Mr,   Oough   in    bis   paper  in 

RTCuies.  and  the  Baptism  of  Chriat  occu'  Archaeologia,  X,  187,  erroneouslj  calls 

pies  two  of  Ihem.     St.  John  the  Baptist  this  a,  leaden  foot.    The  date  of  Uie  font 

stands  in  one  arcade,  and  tn  the  other  is  the  twelfth  centurj. 

Christ  is  half  immersed  in  the  cauTun.  '  Tbe  sculplure  on  the  Brighton  font 

tiorol  water.    Aboio  the  head  of  our  representing  tbe  Baptism  of  Christ  oc- 

Lord  and  psssins  before  the  pillar  of  the  cupies  three  arcades  and  measures  1  foot 

arcade  is  a  scroll  which  has  now  no  in-  10  inches  wide  bj  I  fo3t  4  inches  high. 

■cription  upon  it.    The  arcades  vary  in  For  descripliona  and  illustrations  of  this 

liie,  but  those  representing  the  Baptism  font  see  illeu's  Chritlian  Sf/mbalitm, 

of   Obriel;  measure   1   foot  1   inch  b;  2S'i;  Jatiquarian  Rtporter.  Ill,  185 1 

7  inches  wide.    Tliis  font  is  illustrated  Coto's  Arehatologg  of  Baptitm,  249. 
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BAPTISM  AND  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST.  7 

In  quires  it  was  used  by  the  patener  or  third  minister, 
when  he  brought  in  the  chalice  and  when  he  held  up  the 
paten.  But  in  parish  churches  its  chief  use  was  to  carry 
the  chrismatory  at  the  solemn  procession  to  the  font  at 
Easter.  When  not  of  linen,  it  seems  to  have  been  made 
of  some  old  stuff  oi  little  worth."'  At  Shonie,  Kent,  and 
in  six  other  instances*  St.  John  the  Baptist  pours  water 
on  the  head  of  Christ  out  of  a  jug,  while  at  Sloley, 
Norfolk,  a  bowl  is  made  use  of.  St.  John  the  Baptist 
places  his  hands  on  the  head  of  Christ  at  Wansford, 
Northamptonshire,  and  in  other  instances  ;  at  Bridekirk, 
Cumberland,  they  are  laid  on  our  Lord's  shoulders  ;  while 
at  Lenton,  Nottinghamshire,  they  are  round  His  waist. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  kneels  upon  a  rock  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Jordan  on  the  fonts  at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire  ; 
Gresham,  Norfolk ;  West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire 
{PL  III,  2) ;  and  some  other  representations,  while  in 
all  the  other  sculptures  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  he 
is  depicted  as  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
The  Baptist  is  portrayed  at  West  Haddon,  Northamp- 
tonshire, with  an  open  book  in  his  left  hand ;  this  is 
the  only  instance  when  he  holds  a  book  with  the 
exception  of  the  sculpture  on  Kirkbum  font,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  figm-e  is  intended 
for  St.  John  the  Baptist  as  he  is  represented  with  the 
cruciferous  nimbus.*  The  river  Jordan  is  treated  in 
the  conventional  fashion  of  rising  up  in  a  heap  in  the 
sculptures  at  St.  Nicholas,  Brighton,  Bridekirk  (Cumber- 
land), Lenton  (Nottinghamshire),  and  Wansford  (North- 
amptonshire), while  at  West  Haddon*  the  conventional 
water  takes  the  form  of  a  square  font  ornamented  with 
the  pellet  pattern.     We  find  an  angel  holding  our  Lord's 

>  Hieklethwaite,   Tie   Omamtnlt  of  note  ^  later  in  tliii  euay.    See  SUtey's 

tie  Subrie,  64.    Alcuin  Club  Tract*  I.  StudUi  in  Ceremonial,  202. 

In  the  South  Eenaington  Maeeum  is  ^  Badingham  (SuSolk).  Biaham  Ab- 

an  offertory  Teil.  7792,  of  the  fifteenth  bej  {Norfolk)  Oresbim  (Norfolk),  Lax. 

e«DtuT7,  made  of  gold  thread  and  relret;  field  (Suffolk),  Southfleet   (Kent),  and 

it  meniores  14  feet  4inobea  in  length,  Weathall  (Suffolk). 

by  1  toot  10  iDcbes  in  width.    Aoather,  '  See  deecriplion  of  the  sculpture  on 

7799,  of  later  date,  is  of  crimson  Teket,  Eirkbura   font  under  the  heading  of 

nusaaring  11  feet  4  inches  in  length,  by  "  Bite  of  Baptism." 

lloot  10  inches  in  width.    Each  <d  these  ^  This  sculpture  is  1  foot  11  inches 

offertory  veils  has  a  fringe  of  gold  at  the  long  and  I  foot  wide.    lb  is  illustrated 

ends.      Vide  Cbumbon,  Divint  Worthip  in    Paley's   Saptitr»al   Fonti,    Allen's 

Va  England,   274.       See  pp.  209,  810,  Chrittian  Sgrnbolitm,  294. 
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clothes  at  Grantham,  Lincohishire,  and  on  nine'  other 
representations  of  this  subject.  The  First  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  is  portrayed  on  the  sculpture  of  the  Gres- 
ham  font  (Norfolk),  while  the  Hand  symbol  or  Dextera 
Dei  is  met  with  on  the  fonts  at  Lenton  (Nottinghamshire), 
Castle  Froome  (Herefordshire),  and  Southfleet  (Kent). 
I  n  this  last  instance  we  find  rays  of  glory  surrounding  the 
Hand.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  Dove  in  the 
sculpture  at  Kirkbride,  Cumberland,  and  at  Gresham, 
Norfolk ;  while  at  Southfleet  and  Shome,  in  Kent, 
the  Dove  has  the  cruciferous  nimbus  with  rays  of  glory 
emanating  from  it. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Cote  in  his  work  on  The  Archaeology  of 
Baptism  writing  on  the  sculpture  ot  the  font  in  St. 
Nicholas'  Church,  Brighton,  says  on  page  249 : — "The 
compartment  to  the  left  contams  the  figure  of  a  man 
standing  in  the  water  up  to  his  waist.  One  on  the  right 
is  holding  his  clothes,  and  another  on  the  left  dressed  in  a 
conventional  habit,  like  that  of  a  priest,  is  presenting  two 
rolls  of  linen.  This  sculpture  represents  the  baptism  of 
some  great  man  converted  to  Christianity.  These  figures 
are  shown  as  if  standing  under  arches,  probably  meant 
for  those  of  a  baptistery."  The  writer  of  the  above 
description  is  quite  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of 
this  sculpture.  The  artist  never  intended  to  represent 
the  baptism  of  a  convert  to  Christianity,  but  of  Christ 
Himself  The  figure  on  the  left  is  an  angel  holding  our 
Lord's  clothes,  and  the  baptizer  is  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
who  is  vested  in  alb  and  girdle  and  holds  a  round*  vessel 
which  is  doubtless  intended  for  a  chrismatory  and  a 
napkin  or  possibly  the  sudarmm. 


Tlie  Rite  of  Baptism. 

The  rite  of  Baptism  is  usually  represented  by  a  priest 

immersing  either  an  infant  or  a  grown-up  person  in  a  font. 

One  of  the  early  representations  in  England  is  found 


■  BBdingham  (SufFolk),  St.  Nicbolaa  Slole;  (Norfolk),  Went.  Haddon  (North- 
Brighton,  OreBham  (Norfolk),  Laxfield  ainplonBhire),  Weathall  (Suffolk),  and 
(auftolk),    Union    (NottlDghBmUiire),      Weston  (Suffolk), 
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BAPTISM    AND   THE   HOLY   EUCHARIST.  9 

on  the  font  at  Darenth,'  Kent  (PI.  V,  1 ).  Here  we  6nd 
a  priest  baptizing  an  infant  in  a  font  with  a  round  bowl 
having  a  tall  pedestal  approached  by  two  steps.  A  woman 
with  long  hair  hanging  down  her  back  stands  on  the  other 
side  of  the  font. 

The  font  at  Fincham,  Norfolk  (PI.  V,  2),  belonged  origin- 
ally to  St.  Michael's  Church,  but  on  the  destruction  of  that 
edifice  in  1744  it  was  brought  to  St.  Martin's  Church.*  This 
font  is  square  and  each  face  is  divided  into  three  Norman 
arcades  having  cushion  capitals  each  surmounted  by  a 
square  abacus.  The  top  and  bottom  edges  are  adorned 
with  a  band  of  ornamentation  somewhat  resembling  the 
dog  tooth  pattern.  The  bve  supporting  pillars  are  all  of 
them  modem.  Some  authorities  believe  that  the  west 
fece  of  this  font  depicts  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  For 
example  the  Rev.  W.  Blyth,  M.A.,  in  his  notes  on  this 
font  says  : — "  On  the  west  is  St.  John  the  Baptist  pointing 
to  our  Saviour,  in  the  next  division  the  Lord  is  coming  up 
out  of  a  pool  within  stonework,  the  Dove  descending  upon 
Him.  The  last  of  all  is  the  tigure  of  a  bishop  holding  a 
crozier."'  The  Rev.  H.  Bedford  Pim  in  a  recent  article 
on  this  font*  says  of  this  panel  that  it  contains  "  (1)  a 
bishop ;  (2)  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (very  singular)  ;  (3)  an 
evangelist  (?),"  and  he  adds,  "  this  font  is  quite  unlike  any 

'  This  iculpture  repr^entiDg  the  rite  PlDcbam     font    ia    Arekaeolosia,     X, 

of  Bspliemu  depicted  within  one  o£  the  190.     This  s«CouD[   vm   written  under 

ei^bt  arcade*  which  adorn  the  bowl,  and  tlie    dlsadTDDtage    of    the    font   being 

'■  1  foot  41  inches   high  by  corerfid  witli  daub  and  whit        ' 


1   foot  1    inch  wide.     The   fisurei   are  old  pariah  book  giiei  the  dauber'a  bill 

each  1  foot  I  inch  higb ;  and  the  font  in  1766  at  twelve  ■hdlingg.    There  18, 

depicted  in  tbii  aculpture  has  a  round  howeTcr,  a  better  account  ot  this  font 

'■■'■'       ■■            in  the  British  MuBJum,  but  far  from 

eatisfautor;.    Xbis  was  probably  writlon 

miB  font   i»  illuttrated  in  Thorpe's  under    the    same    diBadTantaees.     See 

CuiturMale  Soffente,  94;   AUpn'i  CArit-  M33.  23,030  being  Mr.  TuraerB  ^ZooBi. 

i'ax  £>inio/uni,  292 ;  Bagihaw'g  ffu^or^  fiald  illustrated,   Vol.  Til.    The   Fin- 

of  Eml;  Blouim's  Gothic  Eccteiiat/ic  cham  font  is  illuetraled  in  Pale;'e  Bap. 

ArchiUcture,  1,    129  j    Cote's  Archaeo-  tUmal  Font: 

Ugv  of  Baptitm,Zi&.  In  Cote's  Arekatologg   of  Baptim 

'  From  Bagsbaw's   Hitlory  of  Kent  there  is  a  short  description  of  this  font 

we  le&m  that  "  thi«  font  was  rcmoted  wbicb  erroneouit;  states  that  the  panel 

from  an  old  chapel  dedicated  Id  UiUes  representing  the  rite  of  Baptism  ia  in- 

St.  Hai^Bfet,  about  a  mile  south-east  of  ended  for  the  Baptism  of  ('nrist. 

Darenth  church,  the  chapel  hating  fallen  *  See  Sormaa  fonU  in  Norfolk  in  the 

to  decay.     Jbe  ruins  of  the  chapel  are  Rtliquarg  and  Iltmtrated  ArvhatologUt, 

■till  seen  io  a  field  a  little  south-east  of  IX,  63.     Two  illustrations  of  this  font 

the  manor  house."  are  given  ia  this   article  bj  the  Rot. 

*  See  Bljth's  Hutorical  Sotta  oa  the  H.  Bedford    Vim  showing  the  north, 

fiUage  and  Pariih  of  Finchani,  fa.  east   and  south  fucss  of  the    Fiochaia 


There  ia  an  incorrect  account  of  the      font. 
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other  I  have  seen,  though  it  is  approached  in  character 
by  the  two  fonts  at  Burnham  Deepdale  and  Warham  All 
Saints'."  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  figure  of  the 
man  half  immersed  in  the  square  font  with  the  Dove  above 
him  represents  the  Sacrament  of  the  Church  and  not  the 
Baptism  of  Christ.  The  figure  which  Mr.  Blytb  considers 
to  be  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  doubtless  intended  for  the 
priest  who  is  baptizing  the  candidate  for  Baptism.  His 
right  hand  is  upraised  and  his  left,  holds  a  book.' 

The  bowl  of  the  Norman  font  at  Thorpe  Salvin,  York- 
shire, has  a  representation  of  the  rite  of  Baptism  sculp- 
tured in  two  arcades^{Pl.  VIII,  2).  The  round  font  depicted 
in  the  sculpture  is  placed  against  the  pillar  between  the 
two  arcades  and  the  priest  who  is  vested  in  alb  and  stole  is 
about  to  immerse  a  nude  infant  in  it.  The  priest  occupies 
one  arcade  and  four  other  figures  are  placed  in  the  other. 
One  holds  the  open  ritual  and  one  has  the  chrism  cloth  on 
her  arm.  The  four  sponsors  are  stretching  out  their  hands 
in  token  of  their  vow.  The  four  seasons  are  sculptured 
on  the  Thorpe  Salvia  font,  and  some  writers  believe  that 
the  sculptor  s  design  was  to  intimate  that  the  baptismal 
rite  might  be  administered  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  marriage,  which  was  not 
allowed  but  at  particular  seasons.  In  Saxon  times, 
baptism  was  required  to  be  administered  within  nine,  or 
sometimes  withm  thirty  days,  under  a  penalty.  In  the 
early  period  of  Christianity  the  rite  was  only  performed  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  a  practice  which  continued  in 
France  until  after  the  year  1200,  as  appears  from  several 
councils. 

The  sculpture,  on  the  font  at  Kirkbum,  Yorkshire 
(PI.  VIII,  1 ),  presents  several  difficulties.  A  candidate  for 
Baptism  is  immersed  up  to  his  neck  in  a  tub-shaped  font, 
and  the  baptizer  holds  a  hook  in  his  left  hand  and  places 
his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  the  candidate.    It  is  a  curioiis 

'  Tlie  irest  face  of  this  font  rnea«urea  given  bj  Mr.  Holden  in  hia  letter  to  llie 

2  feet  H  iDL-hes  hj  1  foot  7  inches  ;  and  I>uke    of     Leeda     (aee    Arnkaeologia, 

each  of  tlje  three  arcades  is  1  foot  by  XII)  is  too  earl}*  and  it  cannot  be  placed 

71  inches.    The  font  represeatetl  id  tlie  in  the  Saxon  psriod. 

sculpture  is  5  inches  liigh  bj  4^  inches  See  Coin's  Archaeology  of  Baplitm, 

wide.  250. 

^  This  font  iraa  poaviblj  carVed  in  the  This  sculpture  ia  1  foot  11  inches  by 

ttrelflli  century  or  it  may  dntc  from  the  1  foot  4  inches  \  and  is  quite  free  from 

early  years  of  the  tliirteentli.    The  date  any  mutilation. 
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feature  that  he  is  represented  with  the  cruciferous  nimbus,^ 
while  there  is  no  nimbus  of  any  kind  round  the  head  of  the 
figure  in  the  font.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  font  is  a 
figure  holding  a  book  and  a  floriated  branch,  the  meaning 
of  which  has  given  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
speculation.  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  in  his  work  on  Early 
Christian  Symbolism^  remarks : — "  A  crowned  figure 
holding  a  somewhat  similar  branch  is  to  be  seen  at  Adel, 
and  in  this  case  perhaps  it  is  intended  for  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  river  Jordan.  The  cruciferous  nimbus  is 
hardly  ever  applied  to  any  other  personage  besides  the 
Saviour,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  scene  represented 
at  Kirkbum  is  not  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  but  tlie  rite  of 
Baptism."  Miss  Twining  in  her  Christian  Symbols  and 
Emblems^  gives  a  representation  of  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  two  with  the  cruciferous  nimbus  and 
the  third  as  the  Dove,  officiating  at  the  rite  of  Baptism. 
Over  the  figure  in  the  font  at  Kirkburn  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  form  of  the  Dove. 

Around  the  octagonal  pedestal  of  the  fourteenth  century 
font  at  Upton,  Norfolk  (PI.  VII,  2),  are  eight  figures  repre- 
sentingthe  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist. They  are  one  foot  high  and  stand  under  exquisitely 
carved  canopies.  Baptism  is  symbolized  by  three  sponsors 
— two  women  and  one  man — dressed  in  the  lay  costume  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  godfather  and  one  godmother 
hold  rosaries  in  their  hands,  while  the  other  godmother 
carries  the  infant  in  swaddling  bands.  The  date  of  the  font 
is  most  likely  about  a.d.  1 380,  and  it  was  doubtless  erected 
by  the  contemporary  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Upton,  John 
Bitetourt  or  Buttetourt,  as  a  memorial  of  the  baptism  of 
his  only  daughter  and  heiress  Jocosa,  who  is  doubtless  the 
infant  represented  in  her  godmother's  arms.* 

Sculpture  depicting  the  rite  of  Baptism  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  panel  for  Baptism  on  twenty-nine  octagonal  fonts" 

'  Allea'i  Ciritliaa  SifmholUm,  2S8.  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Bumell,  uid  she  in- 

'  See  page  291,  herited  the  manor  in  her  own  right. 

^  See  pi.  65,%.  7.  From  a  history  '  S>iii.  KarninghBin  j  ffor/o/i-,  Binbam 
oi  the  Bible,  containing  subjocta  of  the  Abbey,  Brooke,  burjih  -  next  -  to  ■  Aries- 
Old  and  Kew  TeaCaments  placed  to-  ham,  Cluy,  Eiet  Dereham,  Great  Wit«h- 
lEetber;  thirteenth  centur;  (British  ingham,  Qreiham,  Little  WaUinghani, 
HoaeuDi).  Loddon,  Uarsham,   Marthiiiii,  Norwich 

*  Id  the  year  i.s.  1399  ehe  was  the  Cathedral    (St.    Luke's    chapel).   Sail, 
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assessing  representations  of  the  Seven  Sacraments.' 
'hese  carvings  show  the  priest  vested  in  surplice  and  stole, 
immersing  a  nude  infant  in  an  octagonal  font.  Two 
acolytes  in  long  surplices  carry  the  open  book  of  the  ritual 
and  the  chrismatory.  Frequently  a  woman  is  shown  with 
the  chrism  cloth  and  other  figures  are  introduced.  At 
Brooke  the  remains  of  the  words  baptizo  te  in  nomirie. 
Patris  are  still  visible  on  the  open  book  of  the  ritual 
{PI.  VI,  1,2,  PI.  VII,  1). 

The  Last  Supper. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of  the  Catacomb  paintings 
were  intended  for  the  Last  bupper.-  However,  there  is  a 
seventh  century  Gospel  preserved  in  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.*  Here  a  horseshoe  table  is  represented 
.with  a  chalice  and  six  loaves  placed  upon  it.  Our  Lord 
is  seated  in  the  centre  and  holds  a  loaf  in  His  left  hand 
while  He  is  giving  the  benediction  with  His  right,  and  five 
Apostles  are  placed  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other. 
On  an  example  in  Egypt,*  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
century  later  than  the  Gospel  in  Corpus  Christi  (!3ollege, 
Cambridge,  we  also  find  a  horseshoe-shaped  table 
depicted,  and  upon  it  are  placed  twelve  circular  loaves  and 
one  fish.  In  tnis  representation  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  our  Lord  is  seated  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  is 
taking  up  the  fish  with  His  right  hand." 

We  have  in  England  two  representations  of  the  Last 
Supper  as  ornamentations  on  two  fonts  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century.  In  both  cases  a  long  straight  table  is 
employed  with  Christ  seated  in  the  centre  and  the  Apostles 
arranged  sjinmetrically  on  either  side.     At  North  Grims- 


Slolej,  WaliokeD,  Weet  Ljnnj  Somer.  ■  Tjrwhitt'i -<r(  Teaching  of  tht  Pn- 

set,  Nettlecomb^;  JJHj^o^J',  Badingham,  milict  Church;   uid   Article  "Euchar- 

Blvtlibureh  (the  sculpture  <>□  this  pauel  istie,"  in  Mtrtignr'a   Diclionnairf  den 

is    complete!;     mutilated),    Cratfield,  Ant.  Chritt. 

OorlettoD.   Great    Ulemham,  Laifield,  '  Pnlaeog.  Soc.  Publ.,  pi.  34. 

Melton,  Southwold   (the  sculpture  on  '  This  repre»eotationof  the  La*t  Sup- 

tliis    panel   is     completely   mutilated),  per  ia  on  the  carved  nooden  panel*  in 

Westhall,  Weston,  Woodbridge.  tlie  Church  of  Abu  Sargah,  Old  Cairo, 

'  For  a  description  of  these  fonts  hav.  Eejpt. 

ing  reprBBontations  of  the  Se»en  Sacra-  ^  Butler's  Coptic  CAvrckea  in  Egypt, 

ments  sculptured  upon  them,  see  Arci.  I,  191. 

Jour.,  Lix,  17  to  ee. 
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BAPTISM  AND  THE   HOLY  EUCHARIST.  13 

ton,'  Yorkshire  (PI.  IX,  2),  the  circumference  of  the  bowl  is 
10  feet  2  inches,  while  the  size  of  the  sculpture  depicting  the 
Ijast  Supper  is  7  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  2  feet  3  inches 
in  depth.  Here  we  find  Christ  seated  in  the  centre  of 
a  long  straight  table  extending  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  sculpture  with  six  Apostles  on  one  side  and  six  on  the 
other.  Our  Lord  is  represented  with  the  cruciferous 
nimbus  round  His  head,  and  both  hands  are  raised,  but 
the  right  is  in  the  act  of  giving  the  benediction.  The 
lower  portions  of  the  robes  of  the  Apostles  are  variously 
ornamented  and  they  appear  to  be  standing,^  while  our 
Lord  is  seated.  His  feet  resting  on  a  stool.  Nine  Apostles 
hold  books  in  their  hands,  six  have  knives  in  their  right 
hands,  while  the  remaining  six  have  their  right  hands 
resting  upon  the  table.  One  has  his  right  hand,  another 
his  left,  placed  on  his  breast,  while  a  third  has  hidden  his 
left  hand  under  the  table.  A  dish  with  a  fish  upon  it,  a 
knife,  a  vessel  which  may  be  intended  for  the  wine,  and  a 
round  object  which  is  doubtless  the  bread,  are  placed 
before  our  Lord.  On  the  other  portion  of  the  table  are 
six  dishes,  each  containing  one  fish,  six  vessels  most  likely 
for  wine  or  water,  two  loaves  each  marked  by  a  cross,  and 
five  objects  which  may  perhaps  represent  pieces  of  bread, 
or  possibly  some  may  be  intended  for  cups  or  vessels  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

Considering  the  Last  Supper  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  Mrs.  Jameson  reminds  us  that  there  ie  great  d\&- 
culty  in  dealing  with  this  subject  in  consequence  of  the 
"  number  of  figures,  and  the  monotonous  and  commonplace 
character,  materially  speaking,  of  their  occupation."' 
When  a  horseshoe  or  quadrant-shaped  table  was  employed 
there  was,  comparatively  speaking,  little  difiicuity  in 
arranging  the  figures  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  conse- 
quently the  Apostles  might  be  grouped  in  a  more  natural 
way ;  but  the  twelfth  century  representations  generally 
show  a  long  straight  table  extending  across  the  sculpture.* 

'  The  scnlptDre  of  tLe  Last  Supper  GrimBtoa   and   St.  Nicholas,  BTiglitoti, 

on  the  Nortll  Orimslon  toot  in  illuetraled  the  subject  occim  on  ilfoniiao  sculpture 

in  AUra's  Chrittian  Symbolimt,  303.  in  Southnell  Cuthedral.     It  it  carrod  in 

*  In  ill  probability  the  artist  intended  baa-rchef  at  the  entrance  to  tlie  Catbed- 
Uiem  to  be  represented  aa  aeated.  raJ   of    Lodi,    and    dated    1163;    and 

'  See  SacTtd  and  Legendary  Art.  also  on  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  of  tlie 

*  Besidea  the  repretenlalions  of  the  Church  of  St.  Oillos,  Depertement  du 
Iiaat  Supper  on    the   fonte   at  North      Oardinfrance.    For reprcaentaliona on 
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The  difficulty  of  portraying  an  artistic  picture  evidently 
presented  itself  to  the  artist  employed  on  the  Jfonnan 
font  in  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  Brighton  (PI.  IX,  1), 
and  consequently  he  only  reproduced  our  Loi-d  and 
six  of  the  Apostles.  Like  the  sculpture  on  the  North 
Grimston  font  the  Saviour  occupies  the  central  position 
with  three  Apostles  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other. 
Christ  has  the  cruciferous  nimhus  round  His  head, 
His  chin  is  shaven  and  He  has  a  moustache.  His 
right  hand  is  upraised  in  benediction  over  the  cup,  and 
Hie  left  is  placed  on  the  bread  which  is  depicted  as  a 
circular  loaf.  Each  Apostle  has  a  cowl  over  his  head,  and 
the  six  have  their  right  hands  upraised  with  the  palum 
spread  outwards.  All  six  Apostles  are  represented  with 
moustaches  ;  two  have  their  chins  shaven  and  four  have 
beards.  The  folds  of  the  table-cloth  are  very  elaborate, 
and  besides  the  cup  and  the  bread  placed  before  our  Lord 
there  are  two  other  circular  loaves,  a  large  round  dish,  a 
basin  and  a  jug  upon  the  table.  The  Apostle  who  is  seated 
to  the  right  of  the  Saviour  has  a  square  nimbus,  or  perhaps 
it  may  be  the  back  of  the  chair  seen  above  his  head.  This 
same  Apostle  holds  in  his  left  hand  an  object  which,  it  has 
been  suggested,  may  be  a  napkin  rolled  up,  or  possibly  a 
roU  of  the  Gospels.  This  font  has  a  circumference  of 
8  feet  5  inches,  and  the  sculpture  representing  the  Last 
Supper  measures  3  feet  9  inches  in  length  and  1  foot 
4  inches  in  depth. 

The  Holy  Eudtarist. 
On  twenty-one  fifteenth  century  fonts'  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  represented  at  the  moment  when 

iTorie*  see  Weatwood'a  Cfttnl.  No.  850 ;  combe ;  Suffbli,  Badinehaiii,  Gorleatoa, 

a  plaque  of  a  caakot  ab  Salerno  Cathed-  Laifield,  Meltoii,  Weatliall.  Weston. 

ral,  Italj,  hat  this  subjocti  ond  there  is  At  Bljthburgh,  Cratfleld  tuid  SoQtli. 

a  representation  of  the  La«t  Suppet  iu  a  wold   (Suffolk)  the  panel  depicting  the 

twelfth   centutT   Lombardio    copy    of  celebration  of  the  Holj  Kuchanst  hae 

Leesone  from  the  GoipeU  (We«twood'»  been  coroplotslj  mutilnted.     At  Bljth- 

PaUxeograpkia   Fictoria  Saera)  ;    also  burgh  William  Dowsing  performed  hia 

seoillen's  C^n^tiar^  Sj/mbolitm,aOi.  work  so  thoroughly  that  not  a  Testige  of 

'  Norfolk,   Binham   Abbfj,  Brooke,  carving  remaini  on  ths  bowl  j  at  South - 

Burgh-next -tO' Ay la»hijn,   Ctev,  Great  wold,  only  traces  of  the  poationB  once 

Witchingham,  Gresham,  Little  Waiting-  occupied  by  the  sculptures  can  be  dis. 

bam,  Loddon,  Marsham,  Martbam.  Nor-  cemed,  whUe  at  Cmtfield  the  Inirbariftn 

wich  Cathedral  (St.  Luke's  chapel).  Sail,  who  defaced  this  panel  bos  cut  it  away 

Walsokcn,  West  Lynn;  iSomerss;,  Nettle-  SO  complotely  that  it  noir  appears  «s  If 
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the  priest,  robed  in  Eucharistic  vestments,  stands  before 
the  altar  and  is  in  the  act  of  elevating  either  the  chalice  or 
the  Sacred  Host.  In  four  instances  candles  stand  on  the 
altar,'  and  in  six  representations"  we  find  acolytes  holding 
flaming  torches.  In  three  examples'  the  sacring-bell  is 
introduced  and  is  rung  by  means  of  a  rope. 

At  Famingham,*  Kent,  the  priest  is  shown  aa  genu- 
flecting immediately  afler  the  consecration,  holding  the 
Sacred  Host  in  his  hand,  before  the  elevation.  At  Sloley," 
Norfolk,  the  priest  is  turning  round  to  say  the  Orate 
fiatres  before  he  says  the  .Secreta  of  the  mass,  the  missal 
being  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar,  while  at  East  Dere- 
ham,* Norfolk,  the  crucifix,  candles,  etc.,  are  removed  so 
as  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  priest,  with  the  chalice  on  the 
altar  in  front  of  him,  apparently  a  Uttle  before  the  Con- 
secration, At  Great  Glemham  and  Woodbridge^  in  Suffolk 
the  priest  has  left  the  chalice  on  the  altar  and  has  turned 
towards  a  man  and  woman  in  order  to  communicate  them. 
In  both  instances,  the  priest  is  simply  vested  in  alb  and 
crossed  stole,  while  the  communicants  hold  a  houseling- 
cloth  before  them. 

The  two  fifteenth  century  fonts  of  Shorne  and  South- 
fleet/  in  Kent,  have  the  same  idea  represented  on  each 
depicting  ihe  Holy  Eucharist  with  a  slight  difference  in 
the  detad.  At  Shome  we  find  a  chalice  (5^  inches  high) 
(PI.  XI,  1)  carved  on  one  of  the  faces  of  the  octagonal 
font.  Eesting  upon  it  is  the  Sacred  Host,  surrounded 
by  rays  of  glory,  while  the  Saviom-,  with  the  cruciferous 
nimbus  round  His  head  and  both  hands  upraised  in 
benediction,  is  rising  out  of  it. 

DO  f&rnrig  bad'ever  been  soulptnwd  '  TwcuBrvers, one  witli a  torch, stand 

upon  it.  on  a  step  behind  the  altar.    There  are 

For  a  deaeription  of  the  oarriDgs  re-  two  Iioeeling  figurei  before  the  altar, 

presenting  the  Holj  Eucharist  on  these  '  A  deacon  and  sub-deacon  stand  on 

fiflceaUi  centurj  fonU  see  paper  on/tiHf>  either  aide  of  the  prieit,  and  a  figure 

mlh  repraeataliottt  of  the  Seven  Sacra-  kneels  at  each  end  of  the  altar. 

aitnli.  Arch.  Jour.,  LIX,  26.  '  In  these  two  panels  the  ladies  are 

'  ^''Kf"^-  Gresharo,  Little  Walsing-  represented   aa   veoriDg   the    butterfly 

ham,  Walsoken;  Sunlit,  Badingham,  head-dress;    so  these    sculptures  maj 

'  Ee»l,  Famingham ;  Norfolk,  Clej,  have  been  executed  abont  the  jear  I4S3, 

OreatWitchinghaui.Sloley,  WsstL^nn;  when  this  head-dress  was  in  fashion  and 

Sonertlt  Nettfecombe.  betokened  a  lady  of  rank. 

'  Brooke,  Cley,  Mareham  (Tforfolk).  "  The  fonts  at  Shome  and  Southfleet 

*  A  kneeling  acoljte  holds  the  priest's  are  both  figured  in  Thurpe'a  Cvatttmala 

ehanible  in  one  hand  and  a  tall  jorch  Boffente,  110. 
in  the  other.    The  chalice  standi  upon 
the  altar. 
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At  Southfleet  the  chalice  (7  inches  high)  {PI.  X,  2)  also 
occupies  one  face  of  the  octagonal  font.  The  Sacred  Host 
surrounded  by  rays  of  glory  rests  upon  the  chalice,  while 
our  Lord,  who  is  throned  in  majesty,  rises  out  of  it. 

The  font  at  Upton,'  Norfolk  (PI.  XII,  2;  XIII,  1), 
has  eight^  figures  round  the  pedestal  standing  under 
exquisitely  carved  canopies  projecting  5  inches.  Three 
figures  symbolize  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  and 
five  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  last-named  sacrament 
is  represented  by  a  bishop  vested  in  alb,  dalmatic, 
and  chasuble.  He  holds  his  crozier  in  his  left  hand, 
his  right  is  upraised  in  benediction,  and  his  feet  rest 
on  a  double  dragon  with  but  one  head  connecting  two 
bodies.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  ecclesiastic  is 
Henry  de  Spenser,  the  contemporary  Bishop  of  Norwich 
whose  distinguishing  title  was  the  "  warlike  bishop."  The 
bishop  is  supported  on  his  right  and  left  bj'  two  angels, 
robed  and  gu-ded,  with  circlets  and  crosses  on  their  heads. 
Each  angel  holds  a  candle  placed  in  a  massive  candlestick. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  graceful  lines  of  the  wings 
of  these  two  angels  indicate  the  probability  that  the  artist 
who  carved  this  beautiful  font  may  have  belonged  to  a 
Continental  guild  of  stone  cai-vers.*  Besides  the  bishop 
and  the  two  angels  there  are  two  figures  vested  as  deacon 
and  sub-deacon  or  patener.  One  holds  the  open  book  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  other  the  chalice  and  pyx ;  one  is 
vested  in  alb  and  dalmatic,  and  the  other  in  alb  and 
tunicle,  and  each  has  a  maniple  upon  his  left  wrist.  It 
has  been  thought  that  both  the  deacon  and  sub-deaoon 
are  in  priest's  orders,  as  the  ends  of  their  stoles  can  be  seen 
on  their  albs  under  their  dalmatics. 

The  pedestal  of  the  font  at  Sutton,*  Suffolk  {PI.  XIII, 
2),  is  adorned  with  eight  figures  representing  the 
celebrant  and  attendants  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy   Eucharist : — (i)  Man    in  alb  and  amice  carrying 

'  Thia  font  wascaired  about  A.D.  1380.  reetiDg  to  note  that  the  church  of  SuHon 

See    Ecclenatlical     Cvrioiities,     148-  belonged  to  the  nuns  of  Bniisyard,  Suf- 

152,  where  an  itlustratJoD  is  given.  folk,  in  aj>.  ISSO. 

'  Eaeh  figure  is  1  foot  high.  For  a  full  desoHption  of  the  Sutton 

'  See  paper  conctrning  font-lore,  by  font,  see   Tht  Saadling,  by  Vinceat  B. 

the  Ber.  F.  Oakloy  Hill,  published  in  Bedstone   in   the    Procetdingi  of  eie 

ATiixewt' Eeelniastical  CvrioeitUf.  Snffolk  Imtitult   of  Archaeologi/,   X, 

*  This  is  an  octagonal  font  and  it  trw  68.    This  paper  coDfainB  a  good  iltua. 

aadly  mutilated  about  1644.    It  is  inte-  tration  of  thia  font. 
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a  processional  cross,  (ii)  Master  of  ceremonies  vested 
in  alb  and  crossed  stole,  (iii)  Acolyte  in  cassock  and 
surplice.  (iv)  Boy  in  surplice  and  amice  with  the 
censer.  (v)  Acolyte  in  cassock  and  surplice.  (vi) 
Deacon  in  dalmatic  having  two  cros3  bars,  and  holdmg 
an  open  missal,  (vii)  P^est  in  Eucharistic  vestments. 
(viii)  Sub-deacon  in  tunicle  with  one  cross  bar.  On  the 
chamfer  are  the  following  eight  utensils  placed  under  the 
eight  compartments  of  the  octagonal  bowl : — (i)  The 
chalice,  (ii)  The  censer,  (iii)  The  paten,  (iv)  A  vessel 
for  holding  the  wine,  (v)  The  closed  Gospels  with  strap 
and  clasp,  (vi)  The  holy  water  "  vat."  (vii)  The  dispen- 
ser "  ship."  (viii)  The  corporal,  or  perhaps  it  is  intended 
for  the  sudarium  or  qffertoriuvi. 

A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  is  met  with  at  Tud- 
denham  St.  Martin  in  the  same  county.  The  utensils  are 
not  placed  on  the  chamfer  like  the  Sutton  font,  and  the 
eight  effigies  which  adorn  the  pedestal  have  at  one  period 
been  seriously  mutilated.'  However,  at  a  later  date  they 
have  been  restored  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  if  the  original 
design  has  been  quite  correctly  carried  out.  The  larger 
figures  are  15  inches  in  heiglit,  and  they  represent  the 
celebrant  with  his  attendant  at  a  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  (i)  A  man  vested  in  alb  carrying  the  proces- 
sional cross.  (ii)  The  celebrant  vested  in  alb,  crossed 
stole,  and  cope  fastened  with  an  ornamented  morse  holds 
an  open  service  book.^  (iii  and  iv)  Two  priests  vested  in 
albs.  One  has  a  crossed  stole  and  holds  a  closed  book, 
doubtless  intended  for  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  he 
has  a  large  cloth  over  his  arm  which  is  possibly  the  suda- 
rium," patener's  veil,  offertorium,  or  humeral  veil ;  the 

'  Uoit  likelj  about  the  year  1044.  ceremonial!;.     For   eiomple,  the  aub- 

WilluDi  Dowiing  wu  sppoiated  hj  tlie  deacon   of  patener    used    it    vben   he 

tli«  Earl  of  UaDcheiteT  aa  "  Viiitor  of  brought  in  the  chalice  or  when  he  held 

the  Suffolk  Churches."  December,  1643,  up  the  paten.     See  Micklethnaite,  The 

for  the  parpoae  of    deitrojing  and  de-  OmamenU  of  the  Svbric,  34.      Alcuin 

iDoluliing  altars,  raadleaticks,  pictures,  Club  Tracts  I. 

aod  images.     Hie  Diary  contains  most  The  wiianHtn  was  intended  to  protect 

laterestiiig  particulars  as  to  the  waj  in  the  chalice  and  paten  from  the  moietnre 

vbich  he  carried  out  this  misaioD.  oFthBhandaof  the  person  corryiuK  them, 

'  "  '" '  ' '"   ~  'o  observe  that  the  and  Mr.  Cuthbert  Atchlej,  who  pi 


ntsbrant  is  vested  in  a  cope  and  not  a      an  eitensire  knowledge  of  ceremoaial 
dusable.  matters,  remarka  that  the  sudaiy  "  was 

'  The  sndary  was  a  long  scarf  of  silk      not  used  br  the  Driest." 
nt  Unen,  and  the  ends  enveloped  the 
Wid*  of  thoM  irho  carried  certain  objectt 
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other  priest  has  a  maniple  over  the  left  wrist,  (v,  vi,  vii, 
viii)  Four  acolytes  vested  in  cassocks  and  surplices.  One 
carries  a  bowl  doubtless  for  water,  another  a  closed  service 
book,  the  third  a  paten  with  bread  upon  it,  and  the  fourth 
haa  a  vessel  which  may  be  for  the  wine.  This  font  was 
erected  in  a.d.  1443,  at  the  expense  of  Richard  and  Agnes 
Silvester,  as  recorded  on  the  base.' 


corponuaes  be  placed  on  tlie  chalice,  ftad 
be  c«rri«d  io  b^'  the  collet  Tested  in  alb 
(Uidsilb  mantle.  Lateroainthe  Service, 
tlie  pftten  wrapped  in  the  offerlorittm  U 
to  be  giTCQ  to  the  collet  to  bold  "  (ridt 
The  Lac  of  Sarum,  Frere,  I,  C9,  79.) 
At  Liucoln,  the  epiglolef  brought  in  the 
chalici.-,  holding  it  nit  h  a  audary.  The 
gospeller  and  his  fcltow.deacoDi.  al(«r 
the  A'anc/Hi,  carried  in  the  paten  wrapped 
in  a  sudarj,  and  gare  it  to  the  epistoler 
to  hold  during  the  canon.  ( Vide 
Slatules  of  Lincoln  Cathtdml,  H.  Brad- 
•haw  and  Chr.  Wordsvorth,  I,  378, 
380.)  ThemrfoWBHondtheofer^oWam 
were  evidentlj  identteal.  hating  no  con- 
nection vith  tlie  linen  corporoB.  .  .  . 
In  tho  luientorjof  the  Ve«trj  in  Weet- 
minster  Abbcj,  laken  in  13M8,  occura, 
"  Item  unu«  casus  dc  panno  rubio  nureo 
ciun  duobus  eudariji  de  paono  alba 
vocato  tartarjn  pro  oblacione  facicnd^ 
et  pro  patena  tcaenda  per  predictum 
R.T.  ad  uCninque  miieam  auignalus," 
Archatologia,  1888,  LII,  i,  270. 
Amongst  the  Lent  stuff  at  the  Dis- 
solution, were,  "  Oun  corporas  case 
irith  corporacet,  ij  white  ijdar^ca  "  (In- 


Tent.  1510.  Ibid.)  Here  the  distinction 
between  the  corpora!  and  the  sudary  ia 
marked.  The  difference  ia  again  proved 
bj  consulting  Dugdale's  Inventory  oC  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  A.s.  t;i95,  pp.  216, 
217,  in  which  Corporalia  and  Offertoria 
are  given  under  different  headings. 
Stftley,  Siitdiet  of  Cwsmoata/,  203. 

'  The  panels  of  the  bowl  are  adorned 
with  ant^els,  tlie  evangeliste,  and  the 
donor  oF  the  font  (Agnes  Silvester). 
She  is  represcnWd  at  hsr  devotions  with 
a  cherub  looking  down  upon  her.  The 
church  at  Tiiddenbam  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin,  and  the  raising  of  the  un- 
bapliied  disciple  to  life  by  this  saint  is 
here  detiicted  bj  the  representation  of 
the  dead  woman  l.vinj!  in  bed.  The  oua- 
torn  of  the  period  (a.d.  1443)  of  sleepbg 
in  bed  not  wearing  a  night  garment 
is  shown,  and  it  is  ^aid  that  this  custom 
is  still  prevalent  among  tlie  Suffolk  pea- 
sants. The  cloak  of  St.  Martin  is  repre- 
sented near  the  dead  wonmn )  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  scrolls  and  labels 
which  are  to  be  seen  once  bore  legends 
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THE  NEW  FOREST:  ITS  AFFORESTATION,  ANCIENT  AREA, 
AND  LAW  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  CONQUEROR  AND 
HIS  SUCCESSORS.  DID  WILLIAM  1.  DEVASTATE  THE 
NEW  FOREST  DISTRICT  AND  DESTROY  CHURCHES 
THERE,  AND  HAD  IT  BEEN  PREVIOUSLY  AFFORESTED 
AS  RELATED  BY  THE  EARLY   CHR0NICLEES1' 

By  W.  J.  C.  MOENS,  F.8.A, 

An  important  tieatise  on  forest  law  in  the  Harleian 
MSS.,"  of  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
^ives  that  it  is  stated  in  the  Book  of  Laws  of  Edward  the 
Coniessor  that  forest  laws  in  England  were  according 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  King,  and  it  was  declared 
in  the  King's  Charter  that  amongst  other  things  (in  the 
modernized  words  of  the  King)  "  I  will  that  every  man 
shall  have  hunting  in  his  woods,  lands,  and  demesnes  and 
shall  abstain  from  my  hunting  wherever  I  will  to  have  a 
park,  on  pain  of  death." 

These  laws  oi'  King  Edwai-d,  considered  the  very  root 
and  origin  of  all  the  laws  of  England,  were  confirmed  by 
the  Con(|ueror  and  his  successors  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.,  as  appears  by  the  latter's  Charter  to  be  found 
in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  The  non-observance 
of  these  laws  by  the  Crown  in  the  districts  surrounding  the 
royal  forests,  particularly  the  New  Forest,  was  no  doubt 
tlie  ground  of  the  denunciations  of  King  William  I. 
by  the  early  annalists  on  account  of  anbresting  the 
passessions  of  his  subjects. 

It  was  ever  recognized  that  forest  law  was  different 
from  the  common  law  oi'  the  realm ;  "  it  was  not  absolute 
justice,  but  justice  accoixiing  to  the  law  of  the  forest."" 
These  first  laws  of  the  forest  were  enlarged  by  Henry  I., 
and  the  laws  of  Howard  the  Confessor  were  confirmed  by 
Stephen  and  Henry  H.,*  who  also  made  new  forest  laws. 
By  the    Statute    of  23  Henry  H.,  cap.    16,   as  another 

'  Read  at  the  SouthamptoD  Muettng  <  Slat,  of  ike  Realm,  I,  p.   4,   and 

uf  the  iQBtitute,  July,  ie02.  23   Henrj  II.,   ch.    16,  Aasiie  of  tlio 

^  Mo.  1330,  to.  103.  i'oreet,  u  quoted  in  Harl.  M38.  1330 

'  Hsrl.  MS8.  1830.  To.  104. 
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iinkuowu  writer  states,  forest  law  was  freshly  enacted. 
The  King  alone  was  arbiter  in  forest  offences  as  to  life  oi- 
tine,  not  according  to  absolute  justice  (common  law)  but 
according  to  foi'est  law,  for  the  penetralia  of  kings  are  in 
forests,  and  tbeir  greatest  delight,  where  they  take  their 
recreation  ;  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  old  statutes. 

In  these  reigns  and  m  those  of  Richard  I.  and  John, 
the  Kings  enlarged  forests  at  their  will  and  mostly 
from  the  lands  of  tbeir  subjects,  whether  woodlands  or 
pasture. 

Although  the  New  Forest  (with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Hampton,  afforested  by  Henry  VIH.  in  1539)  is  the 
only  one  of  the  former  sixty-six  royal  forests  concerning 
the  formation  oi'  which  we  nave  any  authentic  particulars, 
yet  the  hLstory  of  it  has  in  modem  times  been  involved 
in  doubts  and  difficulties.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
from  actual  conditions  that  forest  law  was  more 
stringently  c<\rried  out  there  than  in  the  othei'  forests. 
Within  tiie  last  century  or  so,  several  historians  and 
others,  ^vllo  have  written  learnedly  and  strongly,  have 
attempted  to  set  aside  and  have  discredited  the  evidence 
of  very  many  early  chroniclers,  the  more  serious  of  these 
modei'n  writera  relying  chiefly  on  the  details  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  the  conditions  oi'  the  other  and 
earlier  created  forests,  and  also  of  the  area  of  the  New 
For&st  according  to  the  present  perambulation,  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  same  as  that  run  in  the  year  1300.' 
The  Domesday  record  considered  alone  would  hardly 
prove  these  contentions.  They  are  two  in  number. 
First,  that  there  was  not  a  previous  forest  where  the 
New  Forest  was  established,  and  secondly,  that  the 
district  was  not  devastated  and  that  many  churches,  from 
twenty-two  to  sixty  in  number,  were  not  destroyed  or 
wasted  as  asserted  by  the  old  chroniclers,  some  giving 
the  former  number  and  others  the  latter.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  these  churches  were  built  of  wood,  as  we 
know  from  the  Wallop  entry  in  Domesday  Survey  that 
buildings  in  this  district  were  thus  constructed,  "hahebat 
olim  praepositus  .  .  .  ailvas  ad  faciendas  domos." 
Disused  for  a  time,  they  would  soon  be  ruined  and 
ar. 

Fifth  report  ol  CounuiHtoaen,  Wood*  uid  Forertc,  1789,  p.  4. 
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As  did  some  of  those  early  annalists  copy  from  their 
predecessors,  so  have  late  and  especially  local  writere 
done  the  same,  taking  their  ideas  from  each  other  when 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  annalists  were  altogether 
incorrect. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Sir  Heniy  Ellis' 
held  that  William  added  some  17,000  acres  to  a  former 
forest ;  Sir  Francis  Palgrave^  was  ready  to  believe  that 
what  the  chroniclers  wrote  was  correct,  and  Professor 
Freeman'  adopted  the  views  of  the  early  ^Titers,  while  he 
considered  the  Domesday  details.  Lately,  Mr.  F.  Baring 
has  written  learnedly  and  exhaustively  on  the  Domesday 
details,  apparently  aidopting  the  same  views,* 

On  the  other  side  Gough,"  Richard  Warner,"  Wise,^ 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,*  are  positive  on  the  sulyect  and 
think  alike. 

Regarding  this  controversy  it  will  be  useful  to  refer  to 
some  Domesday  evidence,  apparently  not  yet  considered, 
as  to  the  district,  in  which  the  New  Forest  is,  having 
been  a  forest  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  Under  the 
heading  (fb.  38b)  of  "  the  King's  land  "  in  Brocton  (now 
Thonigate)  Hundred,  we  find,  using  Round's  translation  : 

"  The  King  himself  holds  Wallope  (Over  Wallop),  CouTiteas  Guedn 
(Gytba,  wife  of  Earl  Godwin),  held  it  of  Earl  Godwin.  It  then  paitl 
geld  for  22  hides,  now  for  nothing.  ...  To  this  manor  belonged, 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  the  third  fenny  of  six  hundreds;  it  nad 
also  free  right  of  pasture  and  pannage  in  all  the  woods  belonging  to 
those  six  hundreds.     .     .    , 

"  The  King  himself  holds  another  Wallope  (Nether  Wallop).  Earl 
Harold  held  it.     It  then  paid  geld  for  17  hides.     ... 

"  The  King  himself  holds  Brestone  (Broughton).  King  Edward  held 
it  in  demesne.  .  .  .  What  belongs  to  this  manor  was  worth  T.K.E. 
and  afterwards  76  pounds  16  shillings  and  8  pence.  (It  is)  worth 
66  pounds :  yet  it  is  farmed  for  104  pounds  12  shillings  and  2  pence. 
.  .  .  In  the  same  hundred  ie  Dene  (Dean)  which  appertains  to  this 
manor  (1  Broughton  or  Wallop).  .  .  .  Belonging  to  (de)  this  manor^ 
the  King  has  in  Wallope  5  villeins,  1  serf  and  a  mill  worth  30  pence 
and  2  ploughs  in  (the)  demesne ;  and  the  coliberts  or  boors  (bures)  as 
above  render  the  accustomed  duties. 

'  Inlrodtieiion  to   Dometdag  (1833),  *  Camden's  BtH.,  I,  1£9. 

1,10.5-110.  '  Topographieal    Semarks   Oa    S.lf, 

'  EHglaad  and  yormandy,  I,  105-  Porlioiu of  Batapiitre,  I, FaitS,87-&7. 

110.  '  Hitl.    and    Scenety    of   th*    Nem 

'  Hut.    of   Nervtan    Conquett,   IV,  Foreil,3\. 

611-615.  »  Vict.  Bint,  of  Sampihire  (Doatet. 

*  Engl.  Sirt.  Stvitm,  Jul;,  1801.  dag  Survey),  I,  413. 
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"Formerly  the  reeve  had  the  honey  and  pasture  (i.e.  query,  in  the 
lix  hundrede)  belonging  to  the  above  manora  towards  (paying)  his 
'  fann '  xoA  also  timtter  for  house-building.  But  now  the  Foresters 
uijoj>thta  and  the  reeves  nothing  (of  it).  The  honey  and  pasture  in  the 
Kn^s  forest  are  worth  10. shillings  each." 

This  Domesday  evidence  of  the  conditions  of  this 
district  in  Saxon  times,  before  its  afforestation  by  the 
Conqueror,  is  of  the  highest  value  regarding  there  being 
a  previous  forest. 

Not  being  entered  under  "  In  the  New  Forest  and 
round  about  it,"  it  may  be  possible  that  the  facts 
disclosed  have  escaped  notice.  What  is  their  import  ? 
That  by  succession  through  the  Conquest,  for  Earl 
Godwin  8  estates  had  gone  to  the  Crown,  William 
owned  in  demesne  these  large  manors,  situated  almost 
immediately  on  the  north  of  the  six  hundreds  La  which 
the  former  owner,  Godwin  as  Earl,  in  the  time  of  King^ 
Edward,  had  the  third  penny  of  their  Courts  and  also 
the  pasture  and  pannage  in  all  the  woods  of  those  six 
bundreds  and  these  before  the  afforestation  in  1079. 
Apparently  the  latter  were  forestal  rights  in  the  six 
hundreds,  and  it  is  especially  added  "  the  honey  &ndi  pasturi' 
in  the  King's  forest  are  worth  ten  shillings  each."  It  in 
probable  that  other  manors  not  belonging  to  the  Crown 
had  commons  of  pasture  and  pannage  in  the  six  hundreds. 
Dot  detailed  in  the  abstracted  survey  as  we  have  it, 
aiiuilar  to  those  appertaining  to  the  Kmg's  demesnes,  and 
that  these  rights  were  appendant  pur  cause  de  vicinage. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  what  is  the  import  of  the 
term  "  the  six  hundreds."  Was  ■  not  this  an  especial 
district  over  which  the  King  had  great  influence,  very 
free  from  Church  control,  for  we  find  that  all  the  Churcn 
lands  in  this  district  were  only  two  hides  in  Fawley 
(seven  virgates  of  which  were  in  the  forest)  owned  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  one  hide  in  Sway  owned 
by  the  Abbey  of  Romsey  ?  The  King  was  also  in  receipt 
of  all  the  three  pennies,  i.e.  the  whole  fees  and  fines  of 
the  hundred  courts,  and  also  owned  in  demesne  a  ver}- 
great  proportion  of  the  larger  manors  in  the  district 
where  he  made  the  New  Forest. 

With  regard  to  the  term  "  the  six  hundreds,"  we  find 
another   somewhat    similar   district    in    the    survey    of 
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Hampshire,  concerning  which  Mr.  Round  remarks  in  the 
Victorian  History  (p.  401)  on  the  return  of  the  sworn 
inquest  of  June,  1274,  in  which  the  jurors  stated  that 
five  hundreds  "  were  wont  to  belong  to  the  manor  of 
Basingstoke,"  and  he  adds  to  the  effect  that  the  Jirma 
comprised  the  profits  of  six  hundreds,  adding  tlmt  of 
Basmgstoke  itself.' 

As  at  Basingstoke,  we  find  the  jurisdiction  and  rights 
of  "the  six  hundreds"  belonging  to  the  King's  manor  of 
Wallop.  The  rights  of  pasture  and  pannage  could  not 
have  been  exercised  in  the  woods  of  other  owners,  so  that 
the  Wallop  district  must  have  been  an  especial  one 
(query,  forest),  with  owners  in  it  of  intermediate  lands, 
whose  possessions  we  find  to  have  been  so  uncere- 
moniously dealt  with  by  the  King  to  make  the  New 
Forest  as  shown  by  the  Domesday  Survey. 

These  conclusions,  if  accepted,  make  it  easy  to  believe 
that  the  statements  of  the  annalists  are  correct,  viz.  that 
there  was  an  enlargement  of  a  former  forest.^ 

It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  find  that  in 
the  Domesday  Survey  the  heading  of  "In  the  New 
Forest  and  round  about  it "  covers  the  lands  and  manors 
of  six  hundreds  named,  in  which  the  foresters,  who  were 
the  chief  officials  of  the  forest,  had  the  pasture,  etc. 
This  continued  to  be  the  case.* 

These  "  six  hundreds"  would  be  Roderige  or  Roderic, 
Bovre,  Rodbrigge,  Egiete,  Rincvede,  and,  following 
Round's  conclusion  in  the  case  of  Basingstoke,  Brocton, 
in  which  was  Wallop.  If  not  Brocton,  Sirlei  would  be  the 
sixth,  which,  however,  was  not  included  under  the  heading 
"In  the  New  Forest,  etc.,"  but  had  forest  land  within  it. 

In  Sirlei  hundred  we  find  Weringtone  or  Wincton, 
owned  by  Waleran  the  hunter,  one  and  a  half  hides 
and  the  woodland  of  which  were  in  the  King's 
forest.  The  important  manor  of  Avere  (Avon)  was  also 
in  this  hundred,  of  which  the  "  King  has  now  in  the 

'  Bdgent     and     Uillud,     b    their  >  Pipe  Soils,  6  Henrr  II.  (1168-9), 

Mitt,  of  Bruiagtioie,  178  uid  wj.,  fffe  when  the  How  Foreit  had  been  xerj 

tlie  report  of  (bU  inquMt  in  full.  much    enlarged,   and    the    Exchequer 

^  William  of   Jiuniiges,   quoted  b;  receipt*   ahow    that  Walter   Walenn 

Baring  and  otheri,  "JUhUoi  nllat  e(  (the   huntsman)   rendered  acoount  ot 

eceleiiat     propter     tandmt    foretlam  26*.  of  the  old   pulure  ot  the   New 

amptificandain   in  draat*   ipiiut  dm-  Forest  and  £25  of  the  oenaus  of   the 

tnateaf!'  aame. 
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forest  one  and  a  half  hides  and  lialf  a  viigate  of  this 
manor  and  half  the  woodland  worth  foi-ty-five  swine," 

It  was  without  doubt  these  "  six  Iiundreds,"  with  the 
adjoining  manors,  which  formally  were  afforested  by 
William  as  the  New  Forest  It  seems  improbable  that  the 
Wallop  manors  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  King's 
fevounte  hunting  place.  It  is  on  recoi-d  tliat  complaints 
were  made  by  succeeding  Kings,  Henry  111.,  Edward  I., 
and  Edward  II.,  that  the  Justices  and  others  acting 
uader  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  ttie  forest  and 
the  subsequent  commissions  had  excluded  (Jrowii  demesne 
lands  from  the  perambulation  of  the  forest,'  this  l)eing 
considered  outside  their  powers.  The  details  of  some  of 
these  disafforestations  are  closely  given  by  Mr.  Turner.^ 

Sovei'eigns  had  always  in  early  times  the  prerogative 
to  afforest  any  man's  manors  or  woods ;  Clause  47  of 
Magna  Charta  (17  John)  provided  as  a  concession  that 
«n  forests  made  in  his  time  should  be  disafforested, 
but  the  proceedings  in  his  successors'  reigns  show  that 
this  often  had  not  oeen  carried  out. 

It  appears  that  William  I.  held  in  demesne  very  little 
land  within  the  area  of  the  present  pei^ambulation  of  the 
forest — Ivare  (Eyeworth),  one  virgate ;  Lyndhurst,  two 
hides ;  Slacham  (perhaps,  not  identiHed),  one  half  a 
hide,  and  part  of  Rincevede  (Ringwood)  and  part  of 
Staneude  (Stanwood),  a  very  small  portion  of  the  present 
92,395  acres ;  but  surrounding  and  outside  the  modern 
bounds  the  King  had  many  manors  covering  large 
areas,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  It 
is  probable  that  the  words  "  in  foresta  "  signify  that  the 
lands  so  specified  were  made  open  waste,  a  forest  term 
used  to  this  day  and  always  meaning  in  a  forest  district 
unenclosed  forest  land  subject  to  rights  of  common.  Once 
waste  and  in  the  forest,  they  could  not  be  dealt  with 
€-xeept  by  grant  and  licence  from  the  Crown. 

The  Survey  shows  clearly  the  very  large  amounts  of 
lands  and  manors  owned  by  the  Kiug  in  succession  by 
flonquest  from  King  Harold— portions  only  of  which 
were  up  to  the  time  of  the  Survey  thiown  "  in  foresta" 
the  remainder  being  occupied   and  partly  cultivated  as 

I  Tunier't  FUiu  of  lie  Fortrt,  leii-  '  Vida   SeUcI   Plemt   of  the  Foretl, 
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detailed.  When  the  forest  was  extended  by  the  suc- 
ceeding Kings  up  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Charter  of 
the  forest,  forest  law  would  govern  the  areas  successively 
thiown  into  the  forest,  which  must  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  grievous  complaints  related  by  the  annalists, 
allayed  in  part' only  by  the  perambulations  restricting 
the  forest  area  through  the  action  of  the  various  com- 
missions under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
forest. 

The  early  writers  who  give  the  accounts  of  the  wide 
devastation,  i.e.  afforesting  and  laying  waste  churches, 
were  Gulielmus  Gemeticensis  (died  1135),  Orderic 
Vitalls  (1075-1150);  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  wrote 
to  the  year  1118,  another  monk  continuing  his  chronicle 
to  1163;  William  Mapes,  temp.  Henry  I.;  John  of 
Salisbury,  1110-1182  ;  William  of  MalmesDury  (Henry  I., 
Stephen,  and  Heniy  II.)  ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Stephen 
and  Henry  II.);  Roger  de  Houeden  (Henry  III.); 
Walter  Hemingford  (Henry  III.) ;  Brompton  (Edward 
III.);  Henry  Knyghton  (Richard  II.);  Mathew  Paris, 
(thirteenth  century),  who,  wTiting  concerning  forest  law, 
stated,  "  Dreadful  are  the  distresses  of  that  land,  whose 
monarch  is  the  careful  preserver  of  noxious  animals"*; 
Thomas  Rudborne  (died  1442);  and  John  Roffe 
(died  1491). 

These  all  wrote  more  or  less  concerning  the  pitiable 
state  of  affaii'S  occasioned  by  the  afforestation  of  the  New 
Forest,  all  of  whose  wi'itings  were  well  studied  and  quoted 
by  Warner,"  who  disbelieved  them  all.  He,  however, 
appears  not  to  have  studied  or  even  to  have  thought  of 
what  was  the  enlarged  ai'ea  of  the  forest  and  of  the 
workings  of  forest  laM'  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
The  prerogative  of  afforesting  other  men's  lancb  was. 
largely  exercised  by  Henry  11. ,  Richard  I.,  and  John. 
John  Manwood,  the  learned  writer  on  law  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  his  Laws  of  the  Forest  states  in  the 
preface : 

"  The  law  of  afforesting  the  ianils  and  inheritance  of  other  men  did 
then  BO  daily  increaBe  that  the  same  was  thought  a  very  extreme 
heavy  burden  as  well  unto  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  also  unto  the 

'  Quoted  bj  Wafner,  Vol.  II,  p.  201.  "Topographical    Remarki,    I,   168- 

176. 
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poor  comonalty  ...  for  these  three  Kings  ha<I  then  newly 
Affbreetetl  so  much  of  the  Ituids  of  their  subjects  that  the  greatest  part 
of  this  realme  was  then  become  forest." 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  to  othei-  sources  to  learn 
more  about  the  conditions  of  a  forest  in  the  time  of  the 
early  Norman  Kings  {which  the  modem  writers  have 
apparently  disregarded,  relying  on  Domesday  alone)  and 
which  were  the  cause  of  forcing  from  Henry  III.  the 
Charter  of  the  foi-est,  the  provisions  of  which  reveal  the 
position  of  landowners  iu  forests  from  Saxon  times  to 
the  year  1217,  the  date  of  tlie  Charter.  Articles  con- 
cerning forests  similar  to  those  of  this  Charter  were 
obtained  from  John  in  1216,  but  he  dying  very  soon  after, 
forest  matters  were  left  until  his  successor  Henry  III. 
{then  only  ten  years  of  age)  agi'eed  to  concede  what 
was  necessary  for  those  ownnig  and  occupying  lands  in 
forests. 

In  this  King's  first  great  Charter,  12  November,  1216, 
one  clause  relieved  in  some  respects  those  living  outside 
a  forest  from  being  subject  to  its  laws,  but  in  the  first 
Charter  of  the  forest,  granted  6th  November,  1217  (i)  all 
lands  except  the  Crown  demesne  lands,  afforested  by 
Henry  II.,  were  to  be  forthwith  disafforested  after  view  ; 
{iii)  all  woods,  except  Crown  demesne  woods,  afforestetl 
by  King  Richard  and  King  John,  were  to  be  disafforested 
without  view. 

Even  archbishops,  bishoi)S,  abbots,  "priors,  earls, 
bai'ons  and  knights  (to  say  nothing  of  their  tenants), 
had  been  unable  within  the  forest  Ixiunds  to  cut  then' 
own  woods,  build  houses,  erect  mills,  cultivate  or  enclose 
their  lands.  Any  who  had  done  these  things  contrary 
to  law  before  then  were  (iv)  to  l>e  discharged  for 
purprestures,  wastes,  and  assai-ts  {that  is  buUding,  cutting 
wood  and  enclosing  for  cultivation),  but  in  the  future 
they  shall  still  answer  for  the  ssime  if  done  without  the 
King's  licence.  What  a  state  of  things,  before  the 
Charter  of  the  forest !  From  this  tinie  by  such  warrants 
it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  lands  owned  or  leased  by 
subjects  within  a  forest,  and  in  and  from  this  reign 
licences  by  Charter  to  assait  lands  in  forests  are  to  be 
found  in  the  records. 

Previously   all  had  to  remain  foresta,  wild  and  un- 
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cultivated,  eiijuyed  only  by  the  deer  and  other  beasts  of 
the  forest,  and,  we  must  presume,  commoners'  cattle,  for 
some  ancient  demesne  lands  were  within  forests,  (vi) 
Lawing  of  dog«  (which  would  not  pass  through  a  stiiTup  or 
a  thong  of  certain  dimensions)  within  a  forest  (i.e.  the 
removal  of  thiee  claws  of  the  ibre  feet)  to  be  only  done 
once  in  three  j^ears,  and  that  by  the  view  only  of  lawful 
men.  Only  three  shillings  (then  a  large  sum)  were  to  be 
taken  of  the  owner  whose  dogs  were  found  not  expedi- 
tated,  and  not,  as  before,  "  one's  ox  for  the  lawing."  (vii) 
No  forester  to  take,  for  the  future,  from  those  within  a 
forest,  corn,  lanilw,  or  swine,  or  make  ale  skots  (as  they 
had  previously  done  at  their  will,  to  the  impoverishing  of 
those  living  in  forests),  and  no  "gathering"  (query,  of 
forest  dues)  was  to  lie  made  by  them  without  the  view 
and  oath  of  twelve  regarders. 

All  lando\\'nera  (fbimei'ly  termed  free  tenants  in  the 
forest)  bad  to  attend  to  pay  their  homage  at  Swainmote 
Courts  under  a  lieavy  fine  {£:t  in  later  days)  for  non- 
attendance,  but  by  Clause  viii  these  courts  were  not  to 
be  held  in  the  tiiture  more  than  three  times  in  the  year, 
and  the  Courts  of  Attachment  only  every  forty  days. 

Men  in  Ibrests  could  not  pi-eviously  agist  their  own 
woods  (that  is,  jjasture  their  cattle)  or  overst  their  swine, 
but  after  this  (.'barter  (ix)  they  could  do  so  at  their 
pleasure  and  have  their  pannage,  and  as  a  further 
privilege  the  .swine  of  a  ft-eeman  might  remain  one  night 
(query,  when  l>eing  driven)  in  the  King's  forest  without 
pain.  Previously  to  this  Charter,  a  man  was  liable  to  loss 
of  life  or  lini!)  tVir  taking  deer  or  any  wild  animal  or  bird 
in  a  forest.  T!ie  relief  of  this  by  Clause  x  was,  that  he  was 
only  to  Ixj  grievously  fined,  and  if  unable  to  pay,  when 
convicted  at  the  Swainmote  Court  and  having  received 
sentence  at  the  justice  seat  by  the  Chief  Justice  in 
Eyre,  was  inmrisoned  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  on 
release,  if  un!il)le  to  find  sureties,  he  should  abjure  the 
realm.  C'liiuse  xii  gave  lea\-e  for  a  freeman  without 
danger  to  erect  a  mill  on  his  own  land  in  a  forest,  to  make  a 
warren,  pond,  marl  pit,  or  ditch  (t.e.  to  enclose  his  land) 
or  turn  it  into  ai-able.  (xUi)  He  might  take  eyries  of 
hawks,  falcons,  etc.  and  also  honey  in  his  own  woods, 
(xiv)    No    forester,   unless    a    forester   in  fee    (having    a 
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bailiwick),  shall  take    cheminage,    that  is,  a  toll  on  the 
highways     for    carts     and     horses     laden,     and     those 


privileged  to  do  so  only  to  take  small  sums.  Men 
eaiT}'ing  wood,  bark,  or  charcoal  on  their  own  backs  weie 
to  be  free  from  toU.  (xv)  All  persons  outlawed  for 
forest  offences  since  the  time  of  Henry  II.  were  to  be 
pardoned  freely,  but  they  had  to  find  sureties  that  they 
would  not  commit  trespasses  in  forests,  (xvi)  No  one 
but  foresters  in  fee  were  to  make  attachments  for  vert  or 
venison,  and  offenders  were  to  be  presented  to  verderers 
only — "  And  these  liberties  we  hare  granted  to  all 
men." 

What  a  condition  does  this  reveal  for  men  living 
within  or  near  to  a  forest  l:>efore  the  year  1217,  when  all 
"  these  liberties "  were  forest  offences  !  Forests  then 
were  meant  to  be,  and  were,  harbours  for  wild  beasts,  not 
men,  and  offences  were  created  in  forests  to  cause  them  to 
be  virtually  uninhabitable,  "  quia  in  Fon-estis  penetralia 
Regum  sunt  et  eoTnim  maxime  delicie."^  If  owners  could 
not  use  their  lands  for  natural  purposes,  in  what  position 
would  the  tenants  and  serfs  be.  After  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  the  conditions  of  afforested  districts 
appear  to  have  altered  considerably  for  the  worse,  and 
afforestation  before  the  year  1217  meant  laying  waste 
for  the  encouragement  and  breeding  of  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest,  the  huntmg  of  which  was  the  greatest  pleasure  of 
the  King,  What  room  was  there  for  inliabitants,  and 
what  use  for  churches  and  dwellings  ? 

There  were  but  few  variations  between  the  first  and 
the  second  Forest  Charter  of  9  Henry  III.  (1 1th  February, 
1224-5)  which  greatly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  things 
in  forests. 

In  1225  the  second  Charter  was  at  once  carried  into 
effect  by  letters  patent  of  I6th  Februaiy,  1224-5,'  to  Hugh 
de  Nevdle,  Brian  de  I'lsle,  and  Henry  of  Ceroe,  who  were 
appointed  justices  to  make  perambulations  of  the  forests 
of  Hampshire  and  fourteen  other  counties,  but  after 
report  made  the  King's  orders  were  to  be  taken  before 
any  relief  to  those  affected  was  given.  These  peram- 
bulations extended  to  the  old  forests  only,  many  of  these 
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being  then  disafforested,  and  the  lands  in  them  were  built 
upon  and  cultivated  by  the  owners  and  their  tenants,' 
while  all  the  newly  made  forests  remained  as  they  wei-e 
until  after  the  death  of  Henry  III, 

On  8th  February,  1227,  Henry  HI.  sent  directions  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Hampshire  "  to  cause  the  persons  who  made  the 
late  perambxdations  of  the  forests  there  to  come  before 
him  to  show  why  they  had  disafforested  certain  pai'ts 
of  the  forests  which  had  been  afforested  before  the 
coronation  of  Henry  II.  (1154)  and  why  they  had 
disafforested  certain  of  his  demesne  lands  and  woods."' 
The  King,  however,  "  neither  repudiated  the  Charter  of 
the  fcffest  nor  annulled  the  perambulations  which  had 
been  made  in  his  infancy.  He  merely  corrected  them 
aSter  due  inquiry."  This  related  to  the  Hampshire 
forests,  but  the  enrolment  of  these  perambulations  has 
not  yet  been  found,  ^ 

Although  Edward  I.  did  not  formally  confirm  the 
Charter  of  Henry  III.  until  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
reign  (1299-1300)  by  28  Edward  I.,  cap.  3,  he  appointed 
commissioners  in  1279,  who  at  once  made  the  peram- 
bidation  of  the  New  Forest  and  greatly  reduced  its  area 
by  new  metes  and  bounds.  This  perambulation  was 
presented  at  the  Forest  Justice  Seat  held  at  Winchester 
on  the  morrow  of  St.  Hilary  (12th  January),  1279-80  (8 
Edward  L),  before  Roger  de  Clifford,  John  Lovetot, 
Galfridus  de  Pycheford,  and  William  de  Hameltone,  the 
forest  justices  to  hear  the  same.  These  proceedings*  give 
as  boundaries  of  the  New  Forest  at  that  date  the  n\er 
Test  and  Southampton  Water  to  the  sea,  thence  to  Hurst 
(following  the  Solent),  thence  to  Christchurch  bridge,  up 
the  river  Avon,  and  thence  by  a  foss  extending  fi'om 
North  Charford  to  Herdeberwe  and  Ower  bridge.  The 
commissioners  in  this  case  also  appear  to  have  gone 
beyond  their  powers  under  the  Forest  Charter  and  to 
have  disafforested  large  areas  of  the  Domesday  forest  in 
the  west,  north,  and  east  of  the  new  metes  and.  boxmds. 

'  TbonuoD'B  Greal  Chartert,  p.  344,  '  Soutli'ton,  Forett  Pleat,  No.  IV,  m. 

and  Tunier,  loiii.  Id,  »nd  giTen  full;  in  ihe  Fifth  B«port 

'  Tomer,  zcii,  quoting  Citne  BoUs,  of  the  Land  RercDue  Comminionen  of 

n,  206.  1786,  App.  II,  and  alio  bj  Lewis,  Ano 

'  Turner,  quoljng  Close  Roll  (Henrj  F</rt»t,  p.  ITS. 
IIL),  38,in.  ed. 
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.  About  tweuty-oue  yeai-s  later  the  necessities  of  Edwai'd 
I,  assuaged  by  a  grant  of  a  fifteenth,  caused  the  King  to 
appoint  justices  by  letters  patent,  23rd  September,  1299,' 
to  make  perambulations  of  all  forests,  and  again,  on 
iBt  April,  1300,  the  King  directed  the  same  to  be  done, 
There  were  six  Commissioners  {each  for  a  group  of 
counties,  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  being  worked  together 
under  one  of  these^) ;  John  de  Berewyke,  and  others  to 
assist  him,  acted  for  Hampshire,  who  oy  a  view  of  John 
de  Romesy,  the  Deputy  Chief  Justice  (in  Eyre),  John 
Baudolf,  warden,  and  Gilbert  de  Teye,  John  de  Cauz  and 
William  de  Butteshom,  verderers,  made  the  new  peram- 
bulation of  the  New  Forest.* 

By  the  finding  of  the  jurors  large  tracts  of  land  which 
had  been  forest  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  (and 
probably  more  in  many  cases)  were  thrown  out  of  the 
forest  and  disafforested,  they  alleging  that  these  had  been 
afforested  by  Henry  II.  or  his  sons  Richard  and  John ; 
this  "  they  declared  that  they  knew  from  the  tales  of 
their  ancestors  and  the  common  talk  of  the  country."* 

This  action  still  more  reduced  the  area  of  the  New 
Forest  and  confined  it  to  the  metes  and  bounds,  which,  as 
lar  as  can  be  traced,  appear  to  have  been  those  which  were 
followed  in  the  perambulation  of  22  Charles  II.  (1670),  and 
which  are  thase  of  the  present  day  as  defined  and  run  by 
the  encroachment  commissioners  of  1801.* 

On  14th  February,  1301,  Edward  I.  again  confirmed 
the  Charter  of  the  forest  and  issued  letters  patent  dis- 
afforesting all  districts  which  were  outside  boundaries  of 
forests  as  found  by  the  recent  perambulations.'^  This  dis- 
afforeetation  of  the  outlying  districts  appears  to  have 
given  trouble  to  those  who,  by  living  within  the  thrown- 
out  areas,  lost  proljably  most  of  what  they  had  to  depend 
on,  namely,  common  of  pasture  and  pannage  within  the 
large  forest  area,  cultivation  of  the  former  and  thrown-out 

'  Pit  Bolla,  28  EdnHrd  I.,  m.  18,  *  Turner,  c;iT  and  CT,  and  page  121. 

'  Turner,  civ,  quoting  Pat.  Roll  118,  "   t'ule  Blue  Boot,  8vo,  ProceediiigB 

ffl-fli  ibid.,  119,  m.  IS,  Pari,  writ*,  I,  of   the   1801   CommiaBion,    1863;    the 

W-.For.Proc.Aae.Chanclio.lOi.  Fifth    Report   of    the   Lund   Reveaui- 

'BotPeramb.  Foreata,29EdirBrdI.,  Com  mission  era,    1786.    app.     i ;     and 


>■  4,  gJTeo  Terbutim  id  Fifth  Report,       Levif,  p.  lT3. 


i«cl  BeTflnue    Commiuionera,   1786,  '  Turner,    cr,    quoting    For.    Froi-. 

App.  Ill,  p.  47  ;  sIm  Lewis,  trunBlation,       Anc.  CAanc,  No.  lUS. 
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forest  lands  being  precarious  at  firat.  Difficulties  wei-e 
also  raised  by  the  Crown  and  the  forest  ofiicials,  who 
kept  the  inhabitants  of  the  disafforested  lands  under 
iorest  law  as  before.  Although  the  King  had  reconfirmed 
the  Charter  of  the  iorest  and  also  the  new  perambulations, 
he  considered  that  his  rights  were  infringed  on,  and  Pope 
Clement  V.,  on  api)lieation  of  Edward  I.,  by  a  bull  dated 
29th  December,  1305,  revoked  and  annulled  the  above 
confirmations,  which  was  followed  by  the  King  annulling 
his  own  grants.' 

The  King  very  soon  obtained  support  for  this  action 
from  his  Parliament,  probably  as  the  result  of  the  Pope's 
intervention,  as  he  appears  to  have  desired  to  prevent  any 
increase  of  population  in  the  disafforested  districts  near 
the  forests.  The  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Holland  at  the 
Waltham  Iter  in  1634  shows  how  objectionable  in  a 
forest  point  of  view  this  was. 

"  The  forest  lawe  giues  notes  i-poii  the  purprestures  that  come 
()  cauae)  building  in  a  forest.  First,  they  are  aa  terrorem  ferarum  ;  the 
sight  of  many  houaes  in  a  forest  Bcarres  the  deere.  Secondly,  thev 
are  a  superonerationem  forest.  For  houses  are  to  harbor  people  and 
people  must  haue  cattaile  and  these  cattell  are  surchardges  of  the 
forest.  Thirdly,  they  are  itii  exilationem  foreste.  In  many  houses 
are  keept  many  dogges,  \v^  doggs  and  company  exile  the  deere. 
Therefore  nothing  decayes  a  forest  sooner  than  purprestures."^ 

The  Oi'dinatio  Forestae  then  passed  by  Parliament  in 
1305,^  enacted  to  the  effect  that  those  whose  woods  were 
disafforested  should  not  have  common  or  other  easements 
in  the  forest.  The  words  of  this  statute  clearly  show  the 
friction  that  existed : 

Clause  I. — "  Whereas  certain  people  that  be  put  out 
of  the  forest  for  the  purliew,  and  by  the  great  men  have 
made  request  to  our  Loi-d  the  King  at  this  parliament 
that  they  might  be  acquitted  of  their  charge  and  of  things 
that  the  foresters  demand  of  them  as  they  were  wont  to 
be." 

II, — "The  King  answered,  first,  that  where  he  had 
gi'anted  purliew  that  he  was  pleased  that  it  should  stand 
m  like  as  it  was  granted,  allwit  that  the  thing  was  sued 
and  demanded  in  an  e^il  point." 

'  Turner,  cv,  quoting  the  Bull  givpn  -  Harloiiin  HS5.  321. 

in  Hvmer's   FaMera,   Vol.   T,  PuM    1.  >  33  Edward  I.,  Stat.  5. 

p.  978. 
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III.— That  all  lands  "  that  have  been  of  the  Crown  and 
returned  by  way  of  escheat  or  otherwise  "  shall  have  free 
chase  and  warren  and  be  saved  and  kept  to  the  King's 
use  and  for  "  all  manner  of  things  that  pleaseth  him." 

IV.— Where  purlieu  is,  the  owners  "may  claim  to  be 
quit  of  the  charge  of  the  forests." 

V. — As  the  King's  beasts  cannot  have  their  haunt  and 
repair  to  the  forest  lands,  that  those  who  were  out  of  the 
forest  shall  jwt  have  common  or  other  easements  within 
the  bounds  of  the  forest,  but  if  they  would  rather  be 
within  the  forest  as  before,  it  would  please  the  King  to 
receive  them,  and  they  should  have  their  common,  etc.  as 
well  as  they  had  before. 

Great  disturbances  and  trouble  must  have  immediately 
arisen;  but  the  old  commoners  who  had  thus  lost  their 
pasture  and  pannage  appear  then  to  have  been  all-power- 
ful, as  in  the  following  year  (1306)  another  Ordinatio 
Forestae'  was  passed  by  the  Parliament.  In  the  preamble 
of  this  statute  it  is  related  on  the  part  of  the  King ; 

"We  have  indeed  heurd  from  the  information  of  our  faithful 
servants  and  the  frequent  cries  of  the  oppressed,  whereby  we  are 
disturbed  with  excessive  commotion  of  minu  that  the  People  of  the 
said  Eealtn  are  by  the  officers  of  our  Forests  miserably  oppressed, 
impoverished  and  troubled  with  many  wrongs,  being  everywhere 
molested.  For  sometimes  the  accustations  of  tne  Forest,  and  indict- 
ments, commonly  so  called,  are  made  not  only  by  lawful  inquests  of 
good  men  and  true  of  the  country  preceding  them,  as  justice  doth 
require,  but  upon  the  command  of  one  or  perhaps  two  of  the  Foresters 
or  upon  the  command  of  one  or  perhaps  two  of  the  Verderers : 
who  from  hatred  or  otherwise  maliciously,  that  thov  may  extort  money 
from  some  one,  do  accuse  or  indict  whom  they  will ;  and  thereupon  do 
follow  grievous  attachments,  and  the  innocent  man  is  punished,  who 
hath  incurred  no  fault  or  offence  at  all.  Moreover  the  People  is 
oppressed  with  the  multitude  of  Foresters  and  other  oflicers,  who  not 
having  wherewithal  to  get  their  living  by  other  means,  must  needs 
live  upon  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest ;  and  what  is  worse  thoy  do 
justify  this  their  way  of  life  in  right  of  their  place  accordingly  by 
selling  and  giving  away,  for  such  victuals  as  they  want,  and  in  many 
ways  diminishing  and  suffering  to  be  diminished  the  wood  in  their 
charge  or  deputed  to  their  charge,  and  the  deer  therein  being,  in 
successive  process  of  time,  they  do  destroy  and  annihilate  the  same 
to  the  intolerable  damage  of  us  and  o»ir  heirs.  What  farther  1  It 
would  be  difficult  to  relate  sepirately  the  losses  and  grievances  which 
happen  in  these  matters  as  we  have  heard  them.  Being  therefore 
desirous  to  prevent  such  oppressions  and  grievances,  which  without 


'  34  Edward  I.,  Stat.  5. 
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heavy  scandal  we  can  no  longer  suffer  to  pass  with  indifierence,  by  all 
ways  and  means  in  our  power  and  to  provide  with  our  moBt  diligent 
endeavour  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Kealm."' 

This  is  parliamentary  evidence  of  a  period  after  the 
liberties  "  we  have  gi'anted  to  all  men  "  ;  surely  what 
the  annalists  wrote  of  a  period  two  hundred  years  earlier 
was  not  too  vivid. 

Amongst  other  forest  matters  it  was  enacted  in  1306 
that  all  those  who  had  had  common  of  pasture  in  the 
forests  before  the  perambulation,  and  that  were  restrained 
of  common  by  the  effect  of  it,  shall  have  their  pastm-e 
hereafter  in  the  forests  as  freely  and  largely  as  before. 
Trespasses  in  the  forest  were  to  be  abated  by  throwing 
down  the  hedges,  etc.  and  filling  uj)  the  ditches,  but  there 
was  a  saving  clause  as  regarded  the  King's  arrentations,^ 
which  he  desired  to  remain  according  to  the  Assvae  of  the 
Forest  enacted  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

The  provisions  of  this  statute  of  1 306  were  Jiiost 
important  and  far  reaching,  as  even  in  the  present  day 
their  effect  is  still  shown,  as  regards  the  rights  of 
common  in  the  New  Forest  allowed  and  exercised  by 
those  who  have  preserved  them  as  attached  to  their 
lands,  owned  and  occupied  in  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
Wiltshire,  outside  the  present  metes  and  bounds  of  the 
forest,  these  l:)eing  the  rights  enjoyed  as  appertaining  to 
these  lands  before  the  perambulations  of  1279  and  1300 
had  disafforested  them. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  tiling  that  by  some  mishap  the 
Ordinatio  Forestae  of  33  Edward  I.  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  statute  books,  whilst  the  enabling  one  of 
34  Edward  I,  was  apparently  repealed  by  6  George  IV., 
cap.  oO,  sec.  62. 

Little  more  appeal's  to  have  been  done  in  forest  matters 
dunng  the  remaining  years  of  King  Edward,  who  died 
7th  July,  1307.  His  son  Edward  II.  did  not  confirm 
the  Forest  C'liarter,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  forests  in 
the  Statute  of  this  King's  prerogative  passed  in  the 
(?)  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  However,  in  1308-9 
(9  Edward  II.)  tliere  were  inquisitions  concerning  the 
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bounds  of  the  New  Forest  found  by  the  perambulation  of 
1300,  it  appearing  that  this  King  desired  to  annul  what 
had  been  done  by  hie  father,  alleging  that  more  land  had 
been  disafforested  than  the  Kings  Henry  II.,  Richard  I., 
and  John  had  afforested.'  Finally,  however,  the  King 
granted  that  these  disafforestations,  allowed  and  after- 
wards revoked,  should  be  valid. 

His  son  Edward  III.  on  his  accession  in  1327  at  once 
confirmed  the  Charter  of  the  forest  in  all  points^  and 
granted  that  the  perambulations  of  the  forests  made  in 
the  time  of  his  grandfather,  Edward  I.,  should  be  as  they 
were  then  ridden  and  bounded,  and  also  that  every  man 
might  take  the  profits  of  his  woods  by  the  view  of  the 
Foresters,  without  being  attached  at  the  forest  courts. 
The  King  also  ordered  a  confirmatory  charter  to  be  made 
for  each  shire  where  the  perambulations  had  taken 
place. 

By  the  evidence  of  the  claims  for  forest  rights  made  by 
the  successors  in  title  to  the  owners  of  lands  disafforested 
before  the  year  1300  outside  the  metes  and  bounds  fixed  in 
this  year,  which  were  presented  at  the  New  Forest  justice 
seats  of  1635  and,1670  and  those  admitted  by  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  provisions  of  the  New  Forest  Act, 
1854,  it  Is  possible  to  show  what  the  aiea  of  the  forest  was 
before  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  originals  of  these  claims 
of  1635  {149  for  manors,  etc,  without  and  95  for  those 
within  the  forest)  and  of  1670  (192  without  and  111 
within)  are  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  many  of 
these  giving  origins  of  title.  Fairly  full  translations  of  the 
1670  claims  were  published  by  the  Office  of  Woods  in  a 
blue  book  of  1853.  These  were  very  largely  for  the 
disafibrested  lauds,  as  many  ownei-s  within  the  forest 
appear  to  have  trusted  to  forest  law  for  their  rights  and 
did  not  in  all  cases  make  claims.  The  settlement  of 
rights  of  common  under  the  New  Forest  Act,  1854 
(register  printed  by  Office  of  Woods,  1858),  clearly 
identifies  by  tithe  numbers  the  lands  to  which  rights  are 
still  attached,  as  allowed  by  the  Conunissioners,  some  of 
which  are    not   Included   amongst    the    claims  of  1670. 

'  SuhSeport  of  the  Committioiteri  of      Anf.  of  Eisei,  p.  38,  and  Eich.  bund. 
"Wf,   IB60.  p.   3,  quoting  Salmon's       Inqub.,  Forett.  9  Edward  II. 
-  1  Edw«rd  III.,  op.  1. 
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Although  veiy  many  properties  have  lost,  througli  disuse 
of  the  owners  and  occupiers  and  by  disallowance  through 
non-claiming,  the  common  rights  that  formerly  were 
attached  to  them,  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  claims 

fives  exact  information  of  the  extent  of  the  New  Forest 
efore  the  year  1300,  and  explains  how  it  was  not  only 
possible  but  probable  that  the  relations  of  Walter  Mapes, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  and  was  chaplain  to 
that  King,  and  of  the  other  chroniclers  were  coiTect. 
Mapes  wrote  that  the 

"  Conqueror  took  awHy  much  land  from  God  and  men  and  converted 
it  to  the  use  of  wild  beasts  and  the  sport  of  hie  doga,  for  which  be 
demolished  (query,  laid  waste  by  disuse)  thirty-six  churches  and 
exterminated  (query,  forced  to  leave  the  district)  the  inhabitants.'" 

Tlie  other  annalists  give  a  different  number  of  churches 
destroyed,  which  were  probably  built  of  wood,  in  this 
forest  district.  Brompton  says  thirty,  and  Knyghton 
twenty-two.  Henry  de  Huntingdon  in  the  time  of 
Stephen  and  Henry  II.  wrote  "  In  Sylva  quae  vocatur 
'  Nova  Foresta '  eeclesias  et  villas  eradicari,  gentem 
extirpari  et  a  feris  fecit  inhabitari,"  as  quoted  by 
Lewis. 

In  those  days  writers  would  not  have  ventured  to  state 
anything  against  their  Sovereign  then  reigning,  but 
might  have  dared  and  did  dare  to  attribute  to  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror,  who  made  this  forest  circa  1079,  what 
his  successors  had  done.  The  detailed  accounts  of  what 
forest  law  was  capable  show  that  where  this  was  fully 
carried  out*  how  impossible  it  was  before  the  Charter  of 
the  forest  for  the  inhabitants  to  exist  without  great 
suffering  and  pain,  and  where  building  houses,  tending 
cattle,  and  cultivating  the  land  were  attachable  offences, 
described  by  forest  law  ad  nocumentum  ferarum 
forestae. 

The  Domesday  Survey  was  made  only  about  seven 
years  after  the  afforestation  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
the  few  inhabitants   left  within  its  bounds*  would  have 

'  Lewii',  quoting   Leltind,  de  Script.  '  Mr.  BnriDg  estimates  that  William 

Snt..c.l59.  ■"  '■  -       •'"      '-    -"--'-     ■■— 

^  Tt  is  Tcry  probable  that  this  was 
not  Btrietly  dooe  in  all  fore*te,  but  in 
odIj  those  where  the  early  kinga  took 
their  conattuit  pleasure,  the  Keir  Forest 
without  doubt. 
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had  but  a  short  experience  {and  that  no  doubt  mollified  at 
firet)  of  what  their  condition  would  be  reduced  to  under 
the  succeeding  kings,  until  the  tumults  and  risings  of 
the  barons  and  great  men  and  the  needs  of  the  Kings 
brought  about  a  better  state  of  things  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years'  time,  but  even  in  this 
later  period  we  know  that  very  much  was  to  be  desired, 
by  the  evidence  of  the  preamble  of  the  Ordinatio  Forestae 
of  1306. 

By  the  non-holding  of  forest  justice  seats  for  some 
forty  years  before  1634  and  thirty-six  years  after  this, 
for^  law  fell  into  a  certain  abeyance,  the  attachments 
apparently  being  remitted  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but 
even  at  this  former  period  dwellers  in  forests  were  not  at 
ease, 

*'  for  yf  every  owner  be  suffered  to  build  bouseB  upon  bis  land  at 
hia  will,  will  the  highways  be  made  streets  and  the  woods  turned 
into  gaidena  and  no  place  of  harbor  left  for  the  deere."* 

These  purprestures  were  forest  offences  by  building  a 
house,  cottage,  bam,  etc.  or  doing  anything  that  was 
ad  nocumentum  ferarumforestxxe.,  a  phrase  constantly  used 
in  presentments  at  the  forest  attachment  courts. 

With  regard  to  Domesday  evidence  concerning  chm-ches 
in  the  New  Forest,  there  was  in  1086  only  one  church, 
that  of  Brookenhurst,  within  the  present  boimds,  which, 
as  has  been  said,  were  those  perambulated  in  the  year 
1300.  Even  the  manor  of  Sway,  owned  by  the  Abbey 
of  Romsey,  had  no  chapel  then,  a  very  unusual  occuiTence 
in  a  manor  owned  by  a  great  religious  house.  Taking  the 
■whole  forest  area  as  shown  by  the  Survey,  we  find  in  it 
only  three  churches,  Brookenhurst,  Fordingbridge  and 
Ringwood,  the  former  an  especially  favoured  manor  and 
the  two  latter  owned  by  the  King,  and  also  two  chapels 
(ecdesiolae),  Holdenhurst,  owned  by  the  King,  and 
Fawley,  owned  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  This  is  all 
very  significant.  What  had  become  of  other  churches  or 
chapels  on  the  lands  owned  by  the  laity  ?  Can  we  find  in 
Domesday  Book  another  such  district  in  Hampshire  or 
even  in  any  of  the  other  numerous  forests  in  England  ? 
How  can  this  be  accounted  for  except  by  devastation  ? 

■  HargnTc  MSS.  No.  821,  charge  of  the  Cbiet  .Taitioe  in  Ejre,  16S4. 
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It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  vei-y  soon  after  the  death 
of  William  Rufus  we  do  find  more  churches  in  the  south 
of  the  New  Forest.  In  the  Charter  of  Richard  de 
,  Redvers,  senior  (who  died  in  1107),  giving  Hherties, 
churches,  and  lands  to  the  Priory  of  Christchurch 
Twynani,  in  his  honour  of  Christchurch,  extending  from 
that  town  to  the  east  of  the  parish  of  Boldre,  granted 
to  him  by  Henry  I,  the  following  churches  within  the 
then  forest  are  named,  which  apparently,  with  exception 
of  that  of  Brockenhurst  and  Holdenhurst,  must  have 
been  built  by  him  after  the  year  1100;  the  church  of 
Hordull  (Hordle)  with  the  chapel  of  Mulneforde  (Milford) ; 
the  chui'ch  of  Bolra  (Boldre)  with  the  chapel  of 
Brockehurst  (Brockenhurst) ;  the  chapel  of  Holeherst 
(Holdenhurst) ;  and  the  chapel  of  Soppele  (Sopley). 
This  great  grant  (as  yet  unfound)  of  forest  lands  must 
have  contained  especial  licence  to  assart ;  the  lands  were 
fertile  and  fit  for  cultivation,  being  between  the  present 
forest  and  the  Solent,  to  which  probably  the  men  with 
their  families,  who  had  been  dispossessed  in  the  other 
afforested  lands,  flocked,  and  who  would  have  required 
church  accommodation,  the  founding  of  which  must  have 
been  fostered  by  the  important  Priory  of  Christchurch 
T«ynam  which  was  included  in  the  de  Redvers  grant. 

In  an  ancient  narrative  concerning  this  Priory'  we  find 
a  statement  not  before  alluded  to,  which  confirms  those 
of  the  annalists,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  King,  viz. 
that  William  called  Rufus  destroyed  thirty  churches  and 
reduced  their  churchyards  to  pasture  in  the  New  Forest. 
This  is  local  evidence,  and  if  correct  proves  that  before  the 
death  of  this  Kin£^  and  after  the  year  1086  the  New 
Forest  area  must  have  been  much  enlarged  and  have 
covered  a  district  where  churches  existed. 

Other  portions  of  the  New  Forest  improved  as  they 
gradually  became  under  cultivation,  when  enclosed  from 
the  forest  land,  for  instance  the  great  manor  of  Beaulieu 
granted  to  the  abbot  by  King  John,  and  which  even  had 
the  privilege  of  being  "without  the  regard  of  the  forest." 
The  same  ameliomtion  occurred  in  the  poi-tions  of  the 
New  Forest  disafforested  in  1279  and  1300,  as  also  at  an 
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early  date  was  the  case  in  the  ancient  demesne  lands  of 
the  manors  of  Brockenhurst,  Minstead,  and  Eling,  etc. 
Then,  again,  there  were  the  vaccaries,  as  many  as 
ten  of  which  were  enclosed  by  the  Crown  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Henry  III. ; '  these  were  for  thirty  cows  and  one 
bull  each.  These,  anented  and  later  granted  by  the 
Crown,  from  time  to  time,  became  small  farm  holdings, 
and  now  are  residential  properties  much  sought  after, 
within  the  forest.  All  this,  however,  was  aft:er  the  times 
written  about  by  the  chroniclers. 

The  present  area  within  the  perambulation  of  the  New 
Forest,  from  the  figures  of  the  Deputy  Surveyor  in  1893, 
are  92,395  acres,  of  which  44,978'  acres  are  still  open 
unenclosed  waste  and  open  lands  with  timber,  etc. ;  6,532 
open  plantations  (500  acres  since  enclosed) ;  11,138  acres 
(plus  500  as  above)  enclosed  land  for  the  purpose  of 
planting ;  2,089  acres  Crown  freeholds  and  copyholds ; 
and  27,658  acres  of  intermediate  enclosed  lands  and 
encroachments  owned  by  individuals,  all  of  which, 
excepting  ancient  demesne  lands,  have  been  enclosed  by 
Crown  licence.  The  coloured  map  exhibited  shows  that 
before  the  year  1279  the  afforested  area  was  considerably 
more  than  double  the  area  to  which  the  New  Forest  was 
reduced  in  the  year  1300,  which  area  afforded  ample 
scope  for  the  destruction  of  many  churches  and  chapels. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  devastation  and  laying 
w^aste  of  the  New  Forest  described  by  the  early  chroniclers 
and  still  so  clearly  visible  at  the  present  day,  and  which  was 
even  more  so  before  the  enclosures  for  planting  were  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  New  Forest  Act  of  1698  and 
the  Deer  Removal  Act  of  1851,  was  exceptional  and  not 
so  ruthlessly  carried  out  in  the  other  ancient  afforested 
districts  of  England  which  had  been  always  forest,  in  many 
cases  from  periods  previous  to  Saxon  times,  and  all  of 
ivhich  was  forest  land  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  On 
this  account  the  Chroniclers  probably  especially  denounced 
the  devastation  caused  by  making  the  New  Forest  as 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

In  no  other  forest  districts  are  like  conditions  of  open 
■waste  found,  although  the  forest  laws  were  formerly  the 
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same  for  all  forests.  The  explanation  may  be  that  as 
soon  as  licences  to  assart  portions  of  forests  were  granted 
by  the  Crown,  when  the  Charter  of  the  forest  permitted 
this,  or  when  districts  were  disafforested,  there  was  greater 
amelioration  in  other  places  than  occuired  in  the  New 
Forest,  where  so  much  has  remained  waste,  and  which  was 
a  special  delight  to  the  early  Norman  Kings  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  remain  subject  to  forest  law  carried  out 
in  an  especially  severe  manner  by  the  Chief  Justice  in 
Eyre  and  the  forest  officials. 

Very  different  conditions  are  shown  in  other  forests  by 
Domesday  evidence  ^om  what  is  rc3Corded  there  as  regards 
the  New  Forest.  This  is  seen  in  the  details  of  the  forest 
of  Essex  and  those  of  other  counties.  Any  arguments, 
therefore,  that  especial  waste  and  devastation  was  not 
made  in  the  New  Forest  because  the  Domesday  Survey 
did  not  show  that  it  took  place  at  the  time  of  and  soon 
after  the  Conquest  can  hardly  be  sustained.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Survey  very  clearly  and  exactly  does  show 
what  was  laid  waste  in  the  New  Forest  six  hundreds, 
which  at  that  time  had  only  for  sev^ji  years  been  called 
the  New  Forest,  and  which  devastation  was  continued  and 
extended  over  more  than  double  the  present  area  by 
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Bj  PHILIP   MAINWAEIN&    JOH> 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  Claverley,  so 
situated,  ahout  seven  miles  eastwai-d 
Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  is  a  very  inte 
with  many  noteworthy  features.  Its  cli 
tion  of  antiquaries  has  been  greatly  incr 
last  year  by  the  many  discoveries  made  i 
restoration  conducted  on  archaeological  li 
these  the  very  curious  early  wall-paint 
this  paper  is  principally  concerned,  F 
results  of  this  conservative  restoration  tl 
mittee  and  their  architect,  Mr.  W.  Wooc 
every  praise. 

The  early  history  of  the  church  is  c 
with  some  of  these  remarkable  discovei 
was  a  pre-Conquest  church  on  the  prese 
little  doubt ;  but  no  structural  remains  of 
to  with  any  certainty  in  the  existing 
foundations  of  older  walls  and  remaii 
that  have  been  brought  to  light  may  1 
greater  probability  to  the  first  Norman 
one  of  earlier  date.  There  is,  however, 
feature  in  the  nave  which  may  belong  to  i 
viz.,  a  platform  of  rough  stones,  a 
thickness.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  B 
marks  the  area  occupied  by  the  pre-C 
Also  a  very  curious  rough-hewn  font, 
neio;hbouring  garden,  may  equally  have  1 
building  or  to  the  Early  Norman  one.  Th 
church  is  a  pstrticularly  fine  example 
Norman  period,  c.  1130. 

1  But  why  3  feet  in  thiukneu  P     Tbe  charcli,     tlirowF 

church  i«  elevnl^d  on  a  mound  and  anv  levelled.    Stono 

(och   pUtfcimi  Mem*  BuperUuoue.      I  bo  thii  waste  t 

would    Buggeat    t]>at   this    thick  floor  sigDifj. 
'  I    the   dibrit    of    the    Saioa 
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We  first  reach  solid 
ground  in  the  history  of 
the  church  with  the  period 
marked  by  that  annus 
mirahilis  1066,  Soon  after 
the  Conquest,  Earl  Roger 
de  Montgomery,'  one  of 
William's  most  powerful 
lieutenants,  received  as 
part  of  his  share  of  the 
spoils  large  estates  in 
Shropshire,  including  Cla- 
verley  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  one  of 
lo-  a-  his  first  acts  here,  as  in  his 

Sussex  manors,  seems  to 
build  churches  and  endow  religious  founda- 
rticular,  we  have  the  record  of  the  creation 
ent  of  a  college  of  secular  canons,  the  Dean 
I  being  the  Vicar  ofClaverley. 

Foundation  Charter  of  Quatford. 

"July  22  1086. 

of  King  AVilliam,  Koger  the  Earl  and  Adelaysa  the 
a  churcn  in  Quatford  in  honour  of  our  I-ord  Jesus 
Hary  Magdalen  and  all  the  Saints  of  GOD.     They 

except  the  land  of  "Walter  the  smith,  and  that  land 
len  the  water  and  the  Mount.  ...  Be  it  known 
r  the  Earl  gave  Milinchope  in  exchange  to  St.  Milberg 
lich  she  had  in  Ardingtone.  And  further,  they  gave 
laverley  and  the  land  which  pertains  to  it,  with  all  the 
jhurch  of  Alveley,  and  Bobington,  and  Laixtonia,  and 
lers,  and  to  serve  the  Church  they  established  there 
id  all  these  things  did  the  Earl  by  concession  of  hia 
there  present,  and  on  that  day  did  give  Burcot  as  a 

I'^itnesses.  Wolfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Kobert  Lesing,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Robert  Lindsey,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
s  of  Hereford,  Salop,  Stafford,  Worcester,  I  Priest,  S 
B,  Sheriff.'" 


i:  "KnrlBoger holds 
■revas  a  considerable 
mill,  but  no  churcli 
ilaverlej  waa  tlien  iii 


=  Eyton's  Shropihire.  All  thrao 
place-names  can  be  ideDl.ified,  with 
the  ciccptioD,  perhaps,  of  "  Luicooia." 
I  would  Tenture  the  Buggestion  thdt  it 
ia  monkish  Latin  for  Great  and  Little- 
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There  were  thus  six  churches  in  the  cha,] 
six  canons,  and  as  we  find  that  the  Vica 
was  the  Dean,  that  church,  if  not  tlie  ni' 
was  probably  the  first  to  he  built,  or  re 
Roger.  In  all  hkelihood  the  Norman  ( 
existence  in  1075,  or  a  little  earlier. 

The  following  is  a  skeleton  architectu 
Roger's  church.  To-day  it  consists  of  na 
south  aisles,  southern  tower  and  porch, 
north  and  south  chapels.  The  buildi 
entirely  constructed  of  a  purplish-red  sa 
hard  and  durable,  (|uarried  locally. 

c.  1075,  The  fii-st  Norman  church  builton 
primitive  pre-Conquest  building.  ( 
which  consisted  of  a  nave,  52  fet 
(occupying  the  same  area  as  the  j 
apsidal  chancel,  and  shallow  norl 
porches,  portions  of  the  walls  rer 
with  a  few  lengths  of  string  course 
Norman  section.  This  string  eeemf 
used  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  v 
serving  as  a  siU  to  the  windows  and 
chancel  arch.  The  latter,  from  tra 
at  the  restoration,  was  about  6  feet 
early  walls,  though  of  considerablt 
only  2  feet  6  inches  thick. 

c.  1130.  The  north  wall  of  the  nave  was 
excepting  a  pier  at  the  western  end 
abutment  and  about  10  feet  of  th 
{perhaps  retained  to  shut  in  a  nai 
an  arcade  of  three  semi-circular  ai 
cylindrical  columns  was  set  up  on  il 
The  arches  are  of  two  s<^uare-edgec 
plain,  and  the  capitals  and  bases  o 
are  circular.  Their  mouldings  s 
comparatively  late  type,  and  thoug 
effect  of  the  work  is  early,  because  < 

Jjoyaten — Tillngei  in  N.  Here fortlah ire,  and    Stnffordahire. 

some  twentj-fivB  mile*  eoutb-wCTt   of  nieftne  Much  Wen 

Cl>Terle;.    The  othrr  villagea  are  much  by  Earl  Eoger. 
nearer,  in  the  countieB  of  Shropahire 
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and  plain  cliaracter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
arcade  belongs  to  the  later  Norman  period.     The 


al  effect  of  the  lofty  cylindrical  columns  and 
arches    is    singularly    reminiscent    of    the 
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Norman  arcades  of  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury. 
The  Grecian  ovolo  moulding  of  the  capitals  is 
noteworthy.  These  arches  opened  into  a  narrow 
aisle,  but  the  outer  wall  of  this  was  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  further  northward  at  a  later  period. 
One  of  the  window-heads  of  this  Norman  aisle  (or 
perhaps  one  of  those  lighting  Roger's  nave)  was 
discovered  in  the  aisle  wall.  It  is  a  plain  circular 
opening  in  a  square  stone,  and  shows  that  glazing 
or  shutters  were  dispensed  with,  the  splay  running 
out  to  the  face,  except  for  a  small  chamfer. 

1170.  A  massive  tower  of  two  stages  about  16  feet 
X  15  feet  (walls  4  feet  6  inches  thick)  was  erected 
on  the  south  side  of  Roger's  nave,  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  utilizing  a  length  of  the  older  wall  on 
its  northern  side,  thickened  towards  the  nave  for 
this  purpose.  A  lofty  arch,  acutely  pointed,  was 
pierced  in  this  wall  to  throw  the  ground  story  of 
the  tower  into  the  nave,  and  there  is  plain  evidence 
that  this  extra  floor  space  was  used  as  a  chapeL 
Probably  there  was  a  small  apse,  or  more  likely  a 
buttress-recess,  on  tlie  eastern  side,  to  contain  the 
altar.  A  newel  stair  was  formed  in  the  south- 
west angle,  and  a  doorway,  originally  external, 
in  the  western  wall  of  this  tower.  This  door 
has  a  pointed  arch  on  the  inner,  and  a  round 
one  on  the  outer  face.  The  bold  plinth  moulding 
flanking  it  on  its  western  side  was,  of  course,  also 
external.  This  tower-chapel  was  lighted  by  a 
large  window  in  the  south  wall,  the  outlmes  of  which 
can  be  traced,  although  it  has  been  filled  with 
Decorated  tracery  at  a  later  period.  The  upper 
story,  which  may  also  have  contained  an  altar, 
was  lighted  by  large  windows  with  pointed  heads, 
boldly  moulded.  These  were  blocked  up  in  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

1270.  At  about  this  date  the  somewhat  clumsy  narrow 
pointed  arch  between  the  chancel  arch  and  the 
Norman  arcade  was  pierced  ;  also  the  short  aisle  of 
two  bays  was  added  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
Roger's  wall  being  demolished  for  the  purpose. 
Part  of  the  west  face  of  the  tower  thus  become 
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internal.  The  capitals  of  this  arcade  are  curiously 
carved  with  dragons,  or  basilisks,  gnawing  human 
faces.  Possibly,  as  this  aisle  was  the  Baptistery, 
these  have  reference  to  the  contending  forces  of 
good  and  evil  The  centre  pillar  and  reeponds, 
which  are  of  octagonal  section,  show  in  their 
mouldings  the  transition  from  Early  English  to 
Decorated.  The  south  door  within  the  porch  may 
be  of  this  period,  but  the  windows  of  the  aisle,  as 
of  the  church  generally,  are  later  insertions. 
Indeed,  the  walls  of  this  aisle  may  have  been 
rebuilt,  as  were  those  of  the  north  aisle,  in  the 
fifteenth  century, 
c,  1300.  There  probably  was  a  chancel  of  intermediate 
date  between  the  Early  Norman  apse  and  the 
present  spacious  and  dignified  chancel'  The  date 
of  this   latter  is   clearly   marked    by    the   noble 

feometrical   east  window  and  the   chancel  arch, 
'he  tracery  of  this  window  is  very  beautifiil.     A 
huge  quatrefoil  with  pointed  lobes  fills  the  upper 
part  of  the  arch,  and  below  are  five  lights,  the 
centre  depressed  by  the  quatrefoil  and  tne  others 
acutely  pointed,  all  cusped  ;  the  spandril  pieces  are 
also  cusped.     The  tracery  bars  are  very  slender 
and    simply  chamfered.     The  gable-coping,  but- 
tresses  and  weatherings  are  of  the    same   date. 
The  west  window  of 
the  nave,  of  nonde- 
script character,  may 
belong  to  this  period. 
It  has  plain    inter- 
secting    tracery    of  ^ 
poor  design. 

'  Pnrte  of  the  wbUi  of  this  esrlier 
thirteenth  centurj  chancel  remain  in 
all  probability.  Tmo  coneecretion 
orowes,  one  partlj  obliterating  the 
Other,  remain  od  the  north  and  south 
wall*  of   the  Sacrarium,  showing  that 

the  chancel   was  re-consecrated    after  cai>*eer(irio9  - 

eiteoaion  (see  Fig.  4i).      Four  more  'crn*t€*i9Ct)tfKtl. 

consecration  crosses  remun  on  the  west  _,„    . , 
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1350.  The  side  windows  of  the  chancel  have  very 
curious  tracery  of  Transitional-Decorated  character. 
They  recall  those  in  Bishop  Edington's  work  at 
Edin^on  Church,  Wdts,  dated  1352.  The 
sedilia  and  piscina  below  that  on  the  south  side 
are  plain  examples  of  the  same  period.  The 
chancel  probably  contained  two  other  windows 
on  either  side  to  the  westward,  of  the  same  date 
and  character  as  the  foregoing  ;  remains  of  their 
heads  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  walls,  over  the 
later  arches.  There  was  also  a  vestry  of  low 
pitch  against  the  north  wall,  the  door  to  which 
IS  blocked  up  at  present. 
,  1400  to  c.  1600.  Later  alterations  can  best  be  grouped 
together.  They  include  :^1.  The  addition  of  an 
extra  story  to  the  tower,  with  the  massive 
buttress  projecting  into  the  nave.  This  buttress 
has  in  its  northern  face  a  curious  niche  with  a  cill 
near  the  floor,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
stone  seat.'  2.  The  rebuilding  of  the  outer  walls 
of  the  aisles ;  the  erection  of  the  porch,  the 
heightening  of  the  nave  walls  by  the  addition 
of  a  clerestory  with  square-headed  windows  in 
pairs,  and  a  flat,  heavily  moulded  and  panelled 
roof  with  richly  carved  bosses.  Similar  roofs  were 
put  over  the  aisles,  and  the  walls  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  crowned  with  battlementing.  3,  Late  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Gataere  chapel  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  was  built,  and  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  that  on  the  south  side— also 
appropriated  to  the  Gataere  family — was  thrown 
out.  These  contain  an  interesting  series  of 
sixteenth  century  monuments  belonging  to  that 
family,  and  an  elaborate  tomb,  dated  1558,  with 
effigies,  to  Sir  Kobert  Broke,  Common  Serjeant 
and  Recorder  of  London,  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  his  two  wives,  one  of  them  a 
Gataere — and  seventeen  children.  This  tomb  is 
Kenaissance  in  character  and  displays  very  curious 
details.  When  the  south  Gataere  chapel  was 
built  an  arch  was  pierced  in  the  east  wall  of  the 

'  f  For  uie  by  lh«  priest  in  bearing  confesaioni. 
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tower  to  communicate  with  it,  and  the  twelfth 
century  arch  on  the  north  was  partly  built  up 
and  a  smaller  one  of  debased  character  formed 
within  il..  4.  Finally,  in  1601,  as  appears  by  a 
date  on  one  of  the  brackets,  a  fine  high  pitcned 
roof,  of  Gothic  form  but  with  Renaissance  details, 
was  erected  over  the  chancel.  There  was  much 
woodwork  of  this  period  (including  a  fine  pulpit) 
at  one  time  in  the  church,'  as  well  as  earlier 
screens — some  of  which  has  been  rescued  from  later 
pawing  and  is  being  carefully  preserved  in  the 
restored    church.     A   quantity   of  fine  encaustic 


tiles,  found  when  the  older  floor  levels  were 
reached,  have  been  collected  and  laid  down.  One 
of  these  bears  an  extremely  spirited  design  of  a 
griffin,  probably  the  cognizance  of  a  famity  con- 
nected with  the  church  ;  another,  the  eucharistic 
chalice;  and  a  third  a  curious  arrangement 
of  letters,  the  precise  meaning  of  which  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  elucidated.  Probably  it  is 
what  is  known  as  an  "  Alphabet  "  tile.  The  first 
and  last  which  are  here  illustrated  (Figs.  5  and  6) 
are  of  late  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth  century 


'  AI»o  a  good  deal  of  eatly  aighfeenth 
ucDtary  csrriiig,  quite  Gothio  in  spirit, 
all  of  vbicli  lias  been  carefuL;  pre- 
•erred.  The  north  bihIo  roof  wu 
oiteiuiTelj  repaired  at  tliii  time,  and 


eereral  datef  are  on  the  bracketi  of  ths 
principal  timbere,  together  with  the 
usual  initial*  of  vioiF  and  church- 
warden b. 
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date ;  the  other  is  probably  fifteenth  centuiy. 
The  platform  and  base  of  the  high  altar  were 
also  discovered  below  the  pavement. 

The  foregoing  outline  may  serve  to  show  "the  times 
that  passed  over"  this  ancient  church,  and  its  growth 
from  the  austerely  plain  building,  simple  in  plan,  to  the 
diveraified  and  complex  structure  of  to-day.  Let  us  now 
return  to  its  history. 

Earl  Roger  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  comparatively 
humane  instincts  for  those  wild  and  stormy  times,  and 
Adeliza,  his  Countess  and  second  wife,  was,  according  to 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  "  remarkable  for  her  good  sense  and 
piety,  and  frequently  used  her  influence  with  her  husband 
to  befriend  the  monks  and  protect  the  poor."  Roger's 
eldest  son  Robert  de  Belesme,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an 
infamous  monster,  remarkable  even  in  those  days  for  his 
cruelty  and  lawlessness.  We  are  told  that  he  "  slew  the 
Welsh  hke  sheep,  conquered  them,  enslaved  them,  and 
flayed  them  with  nails  of  iron."  Ordericus  Vitalis  calls 
him  "  more  cruel  than  Nero,  Decius,  or  Diocletian."  He 
it;  was  who  abandoned  the  castle  which  his  father  had 
built  at  Quatford  and  built  another  of  great  strength,  at 
Bridgnorth,  of  which  he  was  made  Constable.'  He 
moved  the  Collegiate  church  also  from  Quatford  to 
Bridgnorth  in  the  year  1102.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
banished  by  Henry  I.  for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy.  He  had  replaced  the 
canons  in  Quatford  by  monks  from  La  Sauve  Majeure.^ 
Although  Claverley  is  not  mentioned  in  the  deeds  of  La 
Sauve  Majeure,  gifts  to  "  Catford "  (Quatford)  are 
recorded.  When  Robert  de  Belesme  thus  forfeited  his 
estates  Claverley  came  into  the  King's  hands,  and  was 
retained  as  a  royal  manor.  The  Testa  de  Nevill  says, 
— "  The  church  of  Claverley  is  in  the  King's  gift  ;   Peter 


'  "  Bobert  de  Belenne  built  a  Terj  now  called  "  Pam  Pudding  Hill,"  near 

itrong    cattle    at    Bridgnortli    on   tbe  »  Tillage  with  tbe  aignificant  name  of 

river  Serem,  Iransferring  tbe  h)«D  and  "Oldburj."      Earl    Koger'e  caitlp  at 

people  of  Quatford  to  the  new  fortreu."  Quatford    was    bnilt   in   10S5.      It   is 

O^ericta    VUalit,    Tol.    Ill,   p.   220  called  in  Domesdar  "  the  Ifew  Berg." 

{Bk.  10,  cbap.  7).    There  had  been  an  'See    Mr.    Bound's     Calendar    a/ 

e^tly  Saion  rattle,  but  it  ii  naid   to  Doeumenlt  preierved  in  France  (Record 

h»Te  been  onlaide  ibe  town,  on  a  hill  OIBce). 
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de  Orivall  holds  it ;  it  is  worth  forty  marcs.'"  Quatford 
is  described  in  1255  as  "  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Olaverley,"  and  in  1412  as  "annexed  to  the  Deanery." 
These  quotations  serve  to  show  that  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  two  places  had  changed. 

In  the  Valor  Fcdesiasticus  of  Henry  VIII.  (1534-5) 
Claverley  Rectory  is  appropriated  to  the  Dean  of 
Bridenorth  College,  to  which  place  the  Quatford 
foundation,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  removed.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  after  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  for  a  greater  or  less  time  the  church  was 
restored  to  Earl  Roger's  reconstituted  foundation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  and 
consider  the  remarkable  early  paintings  which  are  the 
main  object  of  this  paper.  I  have  noticed  above  the 
painted  consecration  ci'osses,  of  dates  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  found  in  the  chancel  and  nave. 
Besides  these,  paintings  of  two  dates  were  discovered  on 
either  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  That  on  the  northern 
side  displayed  a  sort  of  trellis  or  "  field "  of  white 
quatrefoUs  on  a  black  ground,  and  slight  remains  of  a 
figure.  This  was  evidently  of  a  date  coeval  with  the 
arch  (c.  1300).  On  the  other  side  was  found  a  nude 
kneeling  figure  and  remains  of  one  or  two  others,  clothed, 
with  text-scrolls  and  other  oWects,  too  fragmentary  and 
indistinct  to  make  out.  The  latter  were  probably  from 
their  coarse  style  of  execution  quite  as  late  as  1400,  and 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  same  date  and  scheme  as  a 
rudely  executed  series  of  figures  and  stencilling  around 
and  below  the  clerestory  windows  of  the  nave.  These 
were  all  done  in  the  poorest  manner  both  technically  and 
artisticaUy. 

Far  dift'ereut  in  merit  and  archaeological  interest  was 
the  long  strip  of  painting  discovered  below  these  fifteenth 
nftnt.iiT-v  "  daubs." 

Mr.  L.   F.   SulzmaDii,  inonod  to  ahon  therefore,  ftgainit  tlir 

re  M>me  of    tlie   aboro  King's  prohibition,  thty  suipended  tbr 

I  deeds  in  the  Record  Churoli    of   Clorerler,   which    ia    Ih.' 

1   connection   witli  this  King's    free    chafie),    and    iequestrated 

ing  from  the  Flea  Rolls  the  goods  of    tlio   bbuic   chuich,    and 

HI.;    "MMter   P.   de  caused  the  corn   of   Peter  de   Eiyall, 

I  of  the  Bp.  of  Coventrj  rector    of    tlie    esme    church,    to    be 

&   Kobt.,   Cliaplain  of  thraihed,   to   make   a   contribution  to 

!    modern    Pattinghani,  the    Pope,    to    the    prejudice    of    the 

hiTerley)    "  were    sum.  CrowD,    l^c. 
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The  great  columns  of  the  Norman  north  arcade  showed 
plain  traces  of  having  been  decorated,  after  a  fashion,  at 
or  soon  after  the  actual  date  of  their  erection  in  circa 
1 1 30.  They  had  been  lime- whited  over  the  dark  purplish- 
red  stone,  and  sham  masonry  joints  in  a  purer  white  had 
been  drawn  with  a  wide  brush  across  them  at  regular 
intervals.  In  addition  rude  figures  of  angels,  very  im- 
perfect, in  faint  red  outline  wiui  a  little  yellow  tinting, 


are  to  be  seen  on  the  west  respond  and  on  the  first 
column  from  the  west  (Fig.  4).  These  also  were  pro- 
bably executed  soon  after  the  columns  were  built. 

In  about  1170  the  massive  tower-chapel  was  added  to 
the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The  Transitional  date  of  the 
work  is  plainly  visible  from  the  acutely  pointed  arch,  and 
also   from   the    elegant    clustered    shafts   with    concave 
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scalloped  capitals  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
restoration.'  Upou  and  around  this  arch  were  found 
remains  of  colour  decoration,  evidently  of  the  same  date 
as  the  arch  itself,  including  a  conventional  tree  and 
figures  of  angels.  Also,  witnin  the  tower-chapel  other 
figures  of  angela  and  six-winged  seraphim  together  with 
scroll-work,  "stoning"  and  general  ornamentation  were 
found — all  of  the  same  character  and  date.  The  colouring 
was  chiefly  in  dark  red,  pink  and  yellow  ochre  upon  a 
coat  of  lime-white.  AU  these  fragments  have  been 
carefully  preserved."  I  mention  these  comparatively 
unimportant  remains  first,  because  they  lead  up  to,  and 
help  to  fix  the  date  of,  the  very  remarkable  paintings  now 
to  be  described. 

There  is  a  long  strip  of  blank  wall  between  the  fifteenth 
century  clerestory  and  the  crowns  of  the  Norman  arches  in 
the  north  arcade.  When  the  thick  coatings  of  colour- 
wash had  been  scaled  off  in  parts  it  was  evident  that  at 
least  two  series  of  mediaeval  paintirgs  lay  beneath.  The 
uppermost  was  very  inferior  work  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(and  wherever  this  did  not  conflict  with  more  ancient 
decoration  it  has  been  preserved) ;  but  under  this  the 
wall  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a  very  elaborate 
scheme,  painted  on  a  thin  coat  of  whitewash  upon  the 
rubble  stonework  of  the  walls,  without  any  plastering 
properly  so  called.  Fortunately  the  actual  uncovering 
was  undertaken  almost  at  the  outset  by  a  gentleman 
skilled  in  such  delicate  work — Mr.  Griffin  of  Tettenhall, 
aided  by  the  Misses  Wilson,  nieces  of  the  Vicar — and 
every  care  was  taken  to  bring  to  light  all  that  remained 
of  the  more  ancient  paintmg.  Subsequently  I  was 
requested  by  the  Committee  to  complete  the  uncovering, 
and  to  apply  a  preservative  treatment,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  scaffold  was  erected,  with  the  aid  of  which 
I  was  enabled  to  take  tracings  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  long  strip  above  the  arches  and  of  the  paintings  on 
the  spandrils  between  the  arches.      These  tracings  were 

'  Theao  ehaf'B  and  Ihe  itinor,  square-  Btrcngtiien  the  toirer  was  remoTcd  to 
etJgeil  order  of  the  arch   were   qiiita      aliiw  tlinn, 

inilsible  till  recently.    Sufficient  of  th?  ^  Upon  the  apei  of  the  inner  »roh  o( 

blocking  of  the  Biiteenth  or  >er«ntoent)i      the  Trikns-^Joroisa  wiodov  in  the  upper 
centurjr    arch    tbnt    wat    iasrrted     ta      etitge  of  the  toner  (E.  mil)  angela  und 
scroll  wort  luTe  also  been  found. 
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ired  in  exact  imitation  of  the  originals,  and  from 
I   the   accompanying   reductions  in  fac-siTtiile  havf 

made.' 
18  principal  strip  extends,  for  all  practical  purposes, 

end  to  end  of  the  nave,  excluding  some  2  or  3  feet 
the  eastern  end ;  in  other  words  it  is  almost 
tly  50  feet  in  length,  by  about  4  feet  8  inches  wide, 
iding  the  top  and  bottom  borders.  These  borders  are 
ted  with  running  scroll  patterns,  of  the  type  common 
,te  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  century  work,  the 
'peculiarity  being  the  broad  yellow  stripes  within 
'ed  enclosing  lines,  which  give  a  remarkably  rich 
t  to  the  design  at  small  cost.^  As  will  be  seen  at  a 
;e,  red  and  yellow— earth  pigments — are  the  two 
irs  principally  employed,  but  half  tones  and  mixed 

prMuced  from  these  are  also  largely  used.  Below 
main  strip,  and  within  the  spandrils  of  the  arcade, 
eparate  subjects,  quite  unconnected  with  that  of  the 
They  occupy  a  space  almost  the  same  in  height, 
res   of  angels   and   saints,  judges  and  executioners, 

to  have  reference  to  some  sacred  or  legendary  sub- 
-probably  a  martyrology.  They  are  very  imperfect. 
le  subject  of  the  main  strip  is  plainly  a  battle  scene, 
le  50  feet  of  length  fourteen  horses  and  their  ridera 
lepicted  (see  the  accompanying  coloured  plates) ;  but 
e  first  five  only  fi-agments  remain,  so  that  the  first 
e  plates  is  made  to  commence  with  the  sixth  horse 
rider,  counting  from  the  west.  The  first  impression 
3  upon  the  spectator  is  the  extraordinary  general 
oblance  which  the  painting  bears  to  the  Bayeux 
stry" — an  impression  that  is  strengthened  by  closer 
"vation  and  comparison,  allowing  for  the  difference 

feplicaot  ilie  ti«cingB  has  been  tlie    "commiii."      It    occurs    in    morn 

on    thin   cartridge    paper   in   a  tlian  ooe  fra^^ent  of  twelfth  centurj 

Ons   piece    and    mounted   oa    a.  colourmg    that    has    come    under    my 

aller.     This  haa  been  depotited  uotico,  and,   perhaps   more   than   anj- 

le  Ticar,  and  will  no  duubt    be  where  in  the  paintings  of  this  period, 

a  »afe  and  accessiblo  place  for  in  Norwich  Cathedral.     I  do  not  tliink 

Qe.     The  cost  of  this,  which  vi&a  it  continued  to  be  used  in  scroll.vork 

'oniiderable,  has  been  borne  Yij  much  later  tliun  the  first  decade  of  the 

Iding  Committee.     It  is  plcuaat  thirteenth  ceotut;. 
'  attention  to  theirpublic-spirited  '  I  use    the   popular   name  for  the 

celebrated    picee    of    needlework    for 

other  peenliaritj  is  a  J  shaped  conTenionce,  althou^li  tlio  term  "  (apes- 

Qt    in    the    scroll-work.      This  tr;  "  is  incorrect  as  applied  to  it. 
Sen     called    the     "hook."     or 
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in  the  date— about  one  hundred  years-^between  the  two. 
Next,  one  is  struck  by  the  absolutely  secular  character 
of  the  strip.  No  nimbed  saint  or  angel  appears  in  it — 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  below, 
where  nearly  every  figure  represents  the  one  or  the  other. 
Another  noteworthy  point  is  the  use  of  conventional 
trees,  to  separate  different  parts  of  the  subject,  or  to 
serve  as  a  background.  There  are  five  or  six  of  these  in 
that  section  of  the  strip  here  reproduced,  and  probably 
there  were  four  more  in  the  western  part  of  the  painting, 
some  being  simple  scroll  work  in  red  and  others  of  a 
bushy  type  in  red  and  yellow,  strongly  recalling  the  trees 
found  in  illuminations  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  But  perhaps  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
trees  divide  the  subjects,  they  most  strikingly  compare 
with  those  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.' 

The  greatest  variety  possible  is  obtained  with  the  few 
colours  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist ;  thus,  the  1st  horse 
has  been  a  yellow  one,  the  2nd  puce  or  red,  3rd  yellow, 
4th  white,  dappled  with  green  spots,  5th  puce,  6th 
dappled,  7th  yellow,  8th  dappled,  9th  puce,  10th  yellow, 
11th  pink,  12th  yellow,  13th  dappled,  14th  puce.  Even 
the  outlines  are  varied,  some  bemg  pink,  others  yellow, 
red,  and  even  white.  Nine  horses  are  going  westward, 
five  eastwards,  the  idea  of  the  artist  evidently  being  to 
represent  a  confused  battle  or  milee.  The  2nd  and  3rd, 
4th  and  5th,  6th  and  7th,  10th  and  11th,  are  vis-d-ins  in 
combat.  Nos.  I,  5,  and  11  of  the  knights  are  being  un- 
horsed by  their  opponents,  while  No.  8  is  shown  stretched 
dead  on  the  ground,  his  horse's  reins  being  held  apparently 
by  a  supernatural  hand.  At  the  extreme  eastern  end  of 
the  strip  are  the  remains  of  what  appear  to  be  the  walls  of 
a  town — possibly  intended  for  military  defences. 

'  In  the  church  of  St.  Jacque»-des-  case,   bovevor,   the  picture  is  a  nmi. 

Oufrete,  Loir-et-Cher,  in  a  tr^ment  of  religlouB    one.       The    leader    of    tlio 

early  thirteenth  century  deooration,  the  kaightB  is  St.  0eorge  himself,  and  his 

motif  of  which  is  cnriouslj  timilar  to  companione  are  crusaders — their  namei 

the  Chtverlej  painting.    It  consieta  of  insoribed    OTer    them :     B:    aaoBOlTa, 

»  row  of  mounted  knights,  separated  bj  hvao  .  DS   .    .    .    ,   ,    UATHBrB  : 

conyentional   trees,   some   more   scroll-  Thej  arc  sdTancing   to   the  resou 

work,  others   having  thick   stems   and  some   Christians   who   hare   been     

masses  of  foliage.       The    knights  bear  prisoned  and  maltreated  bj  the  infidels, 

shields  erablaioned  with  coats  of  anus,  Our    Lord    is  shown  appearing   i      " 

and  lances  nith  peiinoi]s  in  rest ;  their  prison  to  a  cuptire  Christian. 
Iioraet  are  richly  caparisoned.     In  this 


^ 
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The  annour  of  the  knights  deserves  close  attention,  for 
upon  it  depends  the  question  of  the  precise  date  of  the 
painting.  Most  conspicuous  are  the  shields.  These  are  a 
modifiM  form  of  the  kite-shaped  shield  of  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry — a  type  transitional  between  those  and  the 
"  heater  "  shape  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Here  they  are 
short  and  squat,  with  slightly  curved  top  and  curved  also 
in  section,  as  may  be  seen  in  Nos.  6  and  10.'  These  two 
bear  no  device  ;  one  is  red,  the  other  blue  ;  but  the  shield 
of  No.  7  has  a  black  fleur-de-lys  on  its  white  ground. 
No.  H  is  plain  (dark  red) ;  No.  12  has  an  annulet  ^j  in 
red  on  a  puce-coloured  field  (this  is  evidently  a  cognizance, 
and  not  a  mere  umbo) ;  while  No.  IS  bears  a  curious 
object  which  may  represent  a  flesh-hook,  enclosed  in  a 
roughly  squared  figure. 

The  body  armour  of  the  knights  is  singularly  varied.  In 
every  case,  except  perhaps  No.  7,  what  is  known  as 
"  mascied  "  or  qmltea  armour  is  worn,  but  otherwise  they 
present  many  differences.'^  Thus,  the  2nd,  6th  {9th)  and 
10th  have  coloured  surcoats  over  their  armour,  yellow, 
blue,  yellow  (?)  and  red  respectively.  In  the  ease  of  the 
last  a  sort  of  peaked  hood  lies  over  the  neck,  and 
there  is  a  pendant  loop-Hke  object  to  the  tail  of  the 
sxurcoat,  which  I  think  occurs  also  in  the  case  of  No.  2. 
Probably  it  really  was  a  loop,  or  cord,  through  which  the 
mailed  leg  of  the  warrior  was  slipped  when  he  was 
dismounted.  In  riding  they  would  be  removed  to  give 
greater  freedom.  These  surcoats,  Viollet-le-Duc  tells 
us,  were  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy.  We  see  them  on  the  seals  of  Richard  I.  and 
John,  but  not  on  that  of  Henry  II.  The  presumption, 
therefore,  is  that  they  came  into  fashion  some  time  m  the 
long  reign  of  that  monarch — 1154-1189. 

The  form  of  the  mascied  suits  differs.  Some  are  long 
shirts  of    mail,   coloured  white  or  yellow.     The   most 

'  Tbe  ahield  of  OeoSre;  Plantagenet  '  Ringed  and  inaMled  armour  appear 

{d.  1164)  on  hi>  tomb  stab  of  enamel  at  nde  by  side  in  ths  Bayeui  Tapettry. 

Le  Mm»  ii  aimilarl;  coned  on  plan,  Sometunea  a  suit  of  mixed  is  shown  on 

but  looser.    Compare  alio  the  shields  one  man,  legs  and  bed;  in  one  sort  and 

on  tbosnt  and  seoood  Qreat  Seals  of  arms  in  another.    Tbu  («rt  of  mail  is 

Richard  I.  •   bat  these  latter  ar«  of  a  seen   on   the  seal  of   Milo   Fitzwalter 

mora  adtanced  t;pe.  (tev^.  Henry  I.)i  and  it  cootinued  in 
nse  till  early  in  the  thirteenth  oenturj. 
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complete  suit  is  that  of  the  gigantic  figure — No.  11  — 
falling  on  his  head.  He  wears  a  sleeved  tunic  combined 
with  short  breeches  of  this  armour,  and  his  legs  are 
encased  in  close-fitting  "stockings"  of  the  same— all 
tinted  yellow,  except,  for  some'  reason,  the  left  leg.  The 
right  arm,  which  has  been  almost  obliterated,  seems  to 
be  bound  round  with  leather  thongs — like  the  "  put- 
ties "  of  our  South  African  troops.  A  bonnet  of  the 
mascled  quilting  covers  the  sides  and  back  of  the  head, 
and  over  this  is  a  large  flat-topped  helmet  with  a 
visor.  The  latter  is  partly  coloured  yeUow  and  per- 
forated, while  there  is  a  wide  slit  for  the  eyes,  of  square 
shape,  above  it.  The  helmet  and  sword-blade  are  tmted 
green.  Nos.  6,  12  and  13,  and  perhaps  No.  I  (who 
appears  also  to  have  been  represented  falling  from  his 


horse)  seem  likewise  to  have  had  this  flat-topped  helmet 

over  their  hood  of  mail.     The  heads  of  the  other  figui-es 

are  too  much  injured  for  one  to  say  with  certainty  what 

form  of  helmet  was  painted  with  them,  except  in  tne  case 

of  No.  7,  which  is  a  very  curious  example.     This  knight, 

who  is  striking  at  his  opponent's  head  with  a  sword,  has 

no  trace  of  mascled  armour  about  him,'  but  wears  a  short 

white  shirt,    his   arras   and  legs  being  left   white   also. 

He  has  a  steel  cap  of  a  pointed-arch  shape,  and  beneath 

jination    of  nasal    and   cheek-piece,    with  a 

r  the  eye.      His  foot  in  the  stirrup  has  a 

1  solleret — meant  to  be  of  leather  perhaps. 

sr  cases  prick-spurs  appear  to  be  represented 

I  11).     I  give  here  for  comparison  {Fig.  8), 
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a  copy  of  the  late  M.  Viollet-le-Duc's  drawing,  taken 
from  an  iUuminated  MS.  formerly  in  the  Library  of 
Strashurg,'  and  ascribed  by  that  learned  writer  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  This  MS. 
belonged  to  the  Rhenish  school,  and  the  resemblance 
which  the  headpieces  and  armour  generally  bear  to  those 
in  the  Claverley  paintings  is  too  marked  to  be  accidental." 
It  liimisheH  another  strong  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the 
date  to  which  I  have  assigned  the  paintings,  viz.  circa 
1170.  The  visors  with  breathing-holes  and  space  cut  out 
for  the  eye  correspond  very  curiously.  The  flat-topped 
helmet,  as  is  well  known,  was  in  use  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  modified  form  of  the  tall 
Eound-topped  steel  "  bonnet "  shown  in  this  illumination. 
The  first  seal  of  that  monarch  illustrates  the  latter,  the 
second  the  former  variety. 

Nearly  aU  the  knights  carry  lances  :  No.  1 1 ,  besides  h  is 
sword,  has  a  lance,  which  he  has  splintered  on  his 
opponent's  shield,*  while  the  point  of  the  other's  lance  has 
pierced  his  heart.  These  lances  bear  small  pennons  such 
as  are  figured  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  The  saddles  are 
also  reminiscent  of  those  in  the  famous  needlework.  Some 
are  red  and  high-cruppered  ;  but  that  of  the  8th  horse, 
whose  rider  lies  on  the  ground  below,  is  yellow  and 
quilted.  Such  a  quilted  saddle  is  shown  in  the  first  seal 
of  Richard  I. 

A  very  noticeable  point  about  the  painting  is  the 
spirited  drawing  of  the  horses.  Nos.  11,  12  and  13  are 
especially  good.  The  first  of  these  is  extraordinarily  like 
the  horse  in  the  bas-relief  of  St.  George  at  Antioch,  over 
the  south  door  at  Fordington  Church,  Dorset.* 

Now  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable 
painting  ?  My  first  supposition  was  that  it  was  one  of 
a  class  of  representations,  carved  and  painted,  that  must 

■  Thi*  illumiiMtkin  wu  one  o(  the  round  tha  necks  of  Solomon'B  wuriora 

ornsmealB  of  a  niBniiBoript  of  Herr&ds  in  timilar,  though  somewbat  longer. 

do  LascUbergiitiiubject  beineSolomon  *  There  ii  anuther  broken  lanoe,  in  b 

lying    on    his    bed,    guarded    by    bta  spniDetrica]  W  ehapo,  uuder  the  Mcood 

wnrrion.    Unhappily,  it  perished  when  horse  from  the  west. 

tho  Library  w»!  burnt  bj  the  Pruisian  •  See    my    paper*    on     "  Hardli&m 

army    in    1870.      See    article    "Lit,"  Church  and  ite  Early   Paintings,"   In 

JDieliontiaire     rainnai    d*     Mobilier  Vol.   LVIII   of   this  Joanutl,   p.   82  j 

Fraiu;ait.  and  Suiiex  Arciaeoloffiati   CoUecliriru, 

I  Xren  the  ihape  of  the  ihieldB  aloDg  XLIV,  98. 
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have  been  common  in  France  and  England  during  t 
twelfth  century — the  miraculous  intervention  of  S 
Greorge  in  favour  of  the  Christians  at  the  siege  of  Antiocli 
But  a  more  searching  inspection  seemed  to  render  tl ' 
view  improbable.  There  was  no  nimbed  figure  that  ooi 
be  identified  with  the  saint ;  there  were  no  awe-strui 
warriors,  spectators  of  his  supernatural  prowess-  .._ 
Fordington  ;  no  band  of  rescued  Christians;  in  short,  noi 
of  the  tamiliar  accessories  of  the  famous  legendary  pictui 
And  if  this  explanation  proved  disappointmg,  others,  sm 
as  the  literal  or  mystical  battles  of  Holy  Writ,  seenw 
even  more  impossible  to  identify  with  the  painting. 

The  credit  for  suggesting  the— as  I  think — tn 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  with  the  Vicar  of  Claverle; 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Harvey,  who  claims  that  the  scei 
depicted  is  wholly  secular  in  character,  although  investe 
at  the  time  when  it  was  painted  with  a  semi-religiot 
halo;  that  it  is  indeed  nothing  more  nor  less  than  s 
incident  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings  with  which  the  found 
of  the  church,  Roger  de  Montgomery,  was  pi-ominent! 
associated.  It  is  this  fact — if  such  it  can  be  proved  to  1 
— and  not  its  exceptional  antiquity  only,  which  giv( 
this  painting  an  altogether  unique  interest. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  whole  strip 
painting  is  the  gigantic  figure,  with  legs  in  air,  falli 
on  its  head.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  that  t] 
prominence  is  intentional,  and  that  the  figure  is  meant 
i-epresent  an  exceptionally  tall  man."  This  fact  assumi 
a  special  significance  in  the  light  of  a  passage  in  Mast 
Wace's  Roman  de  Rou  :— * 

"  The  Normans  were  playing  their  part  well,  when 
English  knight  came  rushing  up,  having  in  his  compan 
hundred  men,  furnished  with  various  arms.  He  wiel( 
a  northern  hatchet  with  the  blade  a  fuU  foot  long,  ai 
was  well  armed  after  his  manner,  being  tall,  bold,  and 
noble  carriage.     In  the  front  of  the  battle  where 

'  C/,  Dote  4,  page  67.  Perhsn  it  wna  with  the  eame  objeot 

*  AMuming  tLe  Deigbt  of  Uie  STerage  Tiew  Ihst  he  drew  tlie  prostrate  HBrt 

figure  in  the  strip  to  be  6  feet,  that  of  Ho.  8  «»  (ntaU  in   proportion  m  i 

the  gUnt  vould  be  eigkl,  according  to  other  u  gigaotio. 

mjiDeaiurement!    The  artiit  purpotely  °  From   pp.    £00-201   of   the  trai„ 

eiaggerated,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  latioa.     (Sonum  de  B<,v,  I33S7-I34Sft 

that  a  Terj  big  man  ww  represented.  in  Ibe  original.) 
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d. 
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Normans  thronged  most,  he  came  bounding  on  swifter 
than  the  stag,  many  Normans  falling  before  him  and  hie 
company.  He  rushed  straight  upon  a  Norman  who  was 
armed  and  riding  upon  a  war  horse,  and  tried  with  hie 
hatcbet  of  steel  to  cleave  his  helmet ;  but  the  blow 
miscarried,  and  the  sharp  blade  glanced  down  before  the 
saddle-bow,  driving  through  the  horse's  neck  down  to  the 
ground  so  that  both  horse  and  master  fell  together  to  the 
earth.  I  know  not  whether  the  Englishman  struck 
another  blow,  but  the  Normans  who  saw  the  stroke  were 
astonished,  and  about  to  abandon  the  assault,  when 
Rogier  de  Montgomeri  came  galloping  up,  with  his  lance 
set,  and  heeding  not  the  long-haDdled  axe  which  the 
Englishman  wielded  aloft,  struck  him  down,  and  left  him 
stretched  upon  the  ground.  Then  Rogier  cried  out, 
'  Frenchmen,  strike  !  The  day  is  ours ! '  And  again  a 
fiei-ce  m6lee  was  to  be  seen,  with  many  a  blow  of  lance 
and  sword,  the  English  still  defending  themselves,  killing 
the  horses,  and  cleaving  the  shields." 

The  late  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman  weaves  this  incident 
into  his  account  of  the  battle,  in  illustration  of  the 
dramatic  personal  encounters  which  were  going  on  over 
a  certain  small  wooded  hill  shown  in  the  Tapestry.  After 
mentioning  the  special  execution  done  by  this  "  gigantic 
Englishman"  and  two  othei-s,  "  sworn  brothers-in-arms," 
who  fought  side  by  side,  many  horses  and  men  falling 
beneath  their  axes,  he  says,  "  This  account  (Wace  13387- 
13423)  is  worth  notice.  The  Englishman  is  at  last 
killed  by  Roger  de  Montgomery.'" 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  early  writers  differed 
as  much  in  their  accounts  of  the  famous  battle  as  have 
later  writers  in  their  glosses  upon  them.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  that  some  doubt  may  be  said  to  exist  as  to  the 
iact  of  Roger's  presence  at  Hastings.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  he  stayed  behind  to  keep  order  for  Duke 
William  in  his  Norman  possessions,  and  Ordericus  Vitalis 


'  l[r.  Bound   in    a   oommuDiraliuD  H.  Howarth  aod  Pror,  Freeinan  in  tbo 

leoeivsd    mpecting    tlieae    puDtiup,  Academg,  remtfki  that  "  the  tbsrj  in 

■Jtrr  remindips  me  th&t  the  quMtion  Wac«    cf    couraa    could    onl;    n    a 

whether  Roger  vas   at   Ilasliiiga  was  tradition, but  nti^U  quite  irell  be  true." 
fought  out  nitnj"  years  ago  between  liir 
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is  quoted,  inferentially,  in  support  of  this  view,  as  against 
Wace.' 

But  it  is  beside  my  point  to  argue  for  or  against  Roger's 
having  taken  an  actual  part  in  the  famous  battle.  So 
far  as  this  painting  is  concerned,  the  only  important 
question  for  our  consideration  is  as  to  whether  the  great 
earl,  who  had  built  Claverley  Church  and  endowed  the 
foundation  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  would  be  popularly 
believed,  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  to  have  beeu 
present  at  it.  If  Orderic's  history  is  doubtful  on  this  point, 
or  if  his  observations  may  be  construed  in  a  contrary 
sense,  at  least  we  have  the  affirmative  testimony  of  Wace, 
in  whose  life-time  the  painting  may  have  been  executed., 

Master  Wace,  the  prebendary  of  Bayeux,  would  be  well 
known  to  the  monks  of  La  Sauve  Majeure,  and  no  doubt 
they  would  be  entirely  in  sympathy  with  his  attitude 
towards  the  Conquest.  Indeed,  we  may  suppose  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  that  great"event 
had  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  and  governing 
classes  almost  a  "  holy  war,"— blessed,  as  it  had  been,  by 
the  Pope  and  croM'ued  with  success. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  famous  Tapestry 
was  even  then  used  to  hang  round  the  nave  of  E^yeux 
Cathedral  Probably  it  had  been  executed  to  the  order 
of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  half  brother  of  the 
Conqueror,  who  figures  so  prominently  in  it,  and 
who  alone  could  have  obtained  a  dispensation  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  secular  representation  within  the  Cathedral. 

Even  in  those  days  the  fame  of  this  embroidered 
history  would  spread  far  and  wide,  and  we  may  well 
suppose  that  representatives  of  great  families  would  desire 
to  record  the  deeds  of  their  sires  at  Hastings  in  some 
similai'  manner.  And  in  the  case  of  Claverley,  allowing 
for  the  popular  execration  of  Robert  de  Beiesme,  there  is 

'  Ordcricii*    Vilnlia     waa     born    at  Waee,  on   tlic  otlier  liand,    »■«  bom 

AU'bitm,   near    Slirrw-ibur;,   in    1075.  about    1120    and     died    about     1180. 

and  educated  up  to  ten  jearv  of  age  at  Urdericua  probably  wrote  bi>  MUiori/ 

the  iaiter  (oatD.    He  vas,  we  aro  told,  of  I  he  CAurrA,  in  which  it  included  the 

the  ion  ufOdoler  of  Orlrana,  a  married  Conquest  of    Kngland,   between    1130 

priest,  who  in  Boger  de  Montgomery's  and  llil,  while  n  monk  at  St.  EttouL 

trun   had  nccoHipsnieit  the  Conqueror  Ware  was  therefore  further  removed  Iq 

to  fingl&nd.      Allliough   eompellcd   lo  point  of  time  from  the  erenti  be  wrote 

leaTehia  natiTe  Eountry  at  an  early  Bjce,  about.     Be  wai  a,  court  farourjte,  and 

he  always  rrgardnl  blm!"lf  aa  nn  exile.  »aa  given  by  Henry    II.  a  prebend  at 

He  is  auppoacd  to  hare  die<l  about  1 1 13.  Bajeui. 
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no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  memory  of  the  great 
Karl  Roger  woula  be  looked  back  to  with  vindictive 
feelings.  We  may  assume,  indeed,  that  the  clerics  at  least 
held  him  in  grateful  remembrance  as  the  founder  of  the 
church. 

Ill  conclusion,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge 
the  kind  assistance  which  I  have  received  in  preparing 
this  paper  from  many  friends,  including  the  Vicar  of 
Clflverley  and  Mrs.  Harvey,  Mr.  W.  Wood-Bethell, 
architect  for  the  restoration  ofthe  church,  and  bis  clerk  of 
the  works,  Mr.  Mann. 

NoTB. — It  hae  recentlj  coma  to  ni;  knowledge  tUat  in  reBtoring  the  ohurcli  of 
Ljdiard  TrMoi,  Wilte,  a  battle  icene,  MJd  Iji  be  oF  Norman  date,  haa  been  found 
painted  on  the  vails  oE  tLe  nava.  At  tbii  church  ones  its  foundation  to  the 
I'rrgoz  who  Fought  at  Hattiuga,  the  coiocidenee  is  at  least  suggeitive. 
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ENGLISH  FORTRESSES  AND  CASTLES  OF  THE  TENTH 
AND    ELEVENTH    CENTURIES. 

B;  W.  U.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  U.A.' 

The  antiqxxarian  world  has  recently  beeu  startled  by 
the  calling  in  question  of  the  accepted  views  on  certain 
types  of  post-Roman  earthworks  found  in  this  country, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  class  known  as  "  burhs,"  as 
laid  down  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  and  eventually 
followed  without  hesitation  by  the  late  Professor  Freeman 
and  most  other  writers  on  the  subject.' 

The  present  seems  therefore  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
lay  before  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  some 
remarks  on  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
There  are  also  two  other  reasons  for  so  doing.  Firstly, 
because  four  important  fortresses,  the  castles  of 
Southampton,  Winchester,  Portebester,  and  Carisbrooke, 
are  to  be  visited  during  the  present  Meeting ;  and, 
secondly,  because  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  earthworks  and  castles  by  the  Institute  from  its 
earliest  days,  and  many  of  the  best  papers  on  the 
subject  are  printed  in  the  Archaeological  Journal. 

The  principal  writer  of  these  communications  was  the 
late  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark.  He  contributed  a  paper  on 
"  Military  Architecture "  to  the  first  number  of  the 
Journal  in  1844,  and  though  his  next,  an  account  of 
Corfe  Castle,  did  not  appear  until  1865,  from  that  time 
down  to  1889  there  is  hardly  a  volume  that  does  not 
contain  one  or  more  of  his  lucid  contributions.  In  1884, 
Mr.  Clark  published  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Mediaeval 

'  Rend  at  the  Soutluunpton  Meetbg  diacuiied  by  Mr.  Oeorge  NeilaoQ  in  ui 

'    of  the  Inititotc,  July,  1902.  arlicle  on  "  Tlie  Motes  in  Normu  t^coU 

'  Mr.  Clart'itheorienwereflretcnllod  land"   in     The    ScoUiik    Beciim    for 

in  question  by  the  writer  of  »  retroapec-  October,  1898  (pp.  aoS-MS),  and  in  % 

tive   review  of   big  work  on  Mediaeval  inper    on    ''  Anglo-Saion    BurlM    nnd 

Miliiary  ArcMteclvre  tn   Ent/taiid  in  £&rlj  Norm&n  Cutlee  "  by  Hn.  E  S. 

Tod  Quarier/v  Berietn  for   July,  1894  Armitage  in  Proceedinge  of  Ike  "     *  " 

(No.867,pp.27-67),of  wbiohMr.J.H.  .-...-.. 

Round     haa    since   Bcknowtedged   the 
authorahip.     The  matter  was  further 


IWd  littOTierl^  BerietB  for  July,  1894  Armitage  in  Proceedinge  of  the  Societg 
(No.  8G7,  pp.  27-67),  of  wliioh  Mr.  J.  H.  ofAntiquarie»ofScotUi»d,  Seuion  1809- 
Round     haa    since   Bcknowtedged   the      1900,  toI.  iziiv,  pp.  260.288. 
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Military  Architecture  in  Eiigland,  a  coUection  of  his 
papers,  many  of  which  had  been  printed  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Journal.  This  collection,  unfortunately,  was  not 
revised  by  the  author  before  publication,  with  the  result 
that  a  work  which  must  for  some  time,  at  any  rate,  serve 
as  the  standard  authority  on  English  Castles,  is  marred 
by  contradictions  and  blemishes  that  might  have  been 
eliminated.  The  most  serious  of  these  blemishes  is  the 
section  which  deals  with  the  question  of  burhs. 

Almost  the  last  of  Mr,  Clark's  long  series  of 
contributions  to  the  Archaeological  Journal  was  a  paper 
entitled  "  Contributions  towards  a  complete  list  of  moated 
mounds  or  burhs."  This  was  printed  in  the  number  for 
September  1889,  five  years  after  the  issue  of  his  voliomes 
of  collected  papers,  and  may  thereiore  be  taken  to 
represent  his  final  views  on  the  subject. 

Concerning  these  earthworks,  Mr.  Clark  writes : 
"  Their  chief  and  most  striking  characteristic  is  a  circular 
mound,  table  topped,  and  sun-ounded  by  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  out  of  which,  where  the  mound  is  wholly 
artificial,  it  has  been  formed.  Appended  to  the  moxmd, 
outside  of,  or  beyond  its  ditch  are  one  or  two  enclosures, 
abutting  upon  the  ditch  of  the  mound,  and  contained 
within  banks  of  earth,  defended  by  an  extensive  ditch, 
communicating  with  the  ditch  of  the  mound.  .  .  . 
An  earthwork  of  this  description  is  what  is  described  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  as  a  Burh,  and  when  we  read 
that  Edward  or  Ethelflede  wrought  or  Get3Tnhred  a 
Burh,'  this  is  what  we  may  expect  to  find,  unless  the 
works  have  been  levelled  or  encroached  upon,  as  is  often 
the  case."' 

Mr.  Clark's  definition  of  a  burh  is  so  widely  held,  now 
that  it  has  been  put  into  print,  that  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  is  the  evidence  for  it  in  the  Chronicle. 

In  recording  events  subsequent  to  the  first  landing  of 
the  Danes  in  England  in  787,  the  Chronicle  mentions 
three  classes  of  fortress : 


'  Mr.  Cbrk  and  those   who  follow  not    in    aofwUe   have     beeo    thrown 

him  haTs  orerluoked  tbe  eiitlence  at  up  by  Edoard  or  EtbeUeda. 

duen  of  other  moated  mouots  outiide  '  Arehaeoiogical  JoKriml,  llri,  1ST, 

MtKuand  Eart  Aoglia,  which   rould  198, 
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(1)  the    "geweores"  and  fastnesses  thrown  up  for 

the  moat  part  by  the  Danish  invaders  or 
"  heathen  men "  during  the  second  half  of 
the  ninth  centuiy ; 

(2)  the  "  burhs  "  or  "  burgs  "  builded  or  wrought  by 

the  English  during  the  firat  quarter  of  the  tenth 
century  aa  offensive  and  defensive  works  against 
the  Danes ;  and 

(3)  a    new    form    of    fortress,    introduced    by    the 

Normans,  called  "  castel." 

The  term  "  geweorc  "  is  usually  applied  to  the  defensive 
works  or  fortresses  thrown  up  by  the  Danish  invaders 
for  the  protection  of  themselves,  their  women,  and 
children,  as  well  as  their  hoi-ses,  and  the  cattle  they  bad 
raided  for  food,  when  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough 
to  winter  here.  The  first  time  they  ventured  to  do  this, 
in  851,  they  chose  an  island  on  the  coast,  that  of  Thanet, 
with  the  sea  behind  to  i-etreat  by,  and  in  855  the  island 
of  Sheppey,  which  had  the  same  advantage. 

The  first  mention  of  a  "geweorc"  is  in  868,  when 
the  Danish  army  took  up  its  winter  quarters  within  one 
at  Nottingham.*^  Neither  the  site  nor  the  nature  of  this 
fortress  is  known,  but  it  was  strong  enough  to*  sustain 
a  siege  by  the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons,  which 
endea  in  their  making  peace  with  the  invadera.  Other 
"geweores"  were  wrought  by  the  Danes  at  Middleton 
and  at  Appledore  in  Kent  in  89;5,"  and  at  Benfleet  in 
Kssex*  and  at  Shoebury  lu  894.' 

■  668.    Her  fur  ae  ilea  liere  innmi  dellune,  li.  m   u)>er  hero  let  Apulilra. 

Mierce  to  Snotengiham,  t  [j^r  winter  Ibid.  i.  84. 

»ctl  namong  &BnrgnEd  Miorcnacjning  '  894.     Hfcfdp  Hsaten  rcr  ge  worht 

k    his   wioton    bedon    X^red   West  bu^t  gewoore  fft  Beamfleote.     Ibid.  i.  SB. 

Seoxoa  cjning  k  Alfred  hia  brot'ur  )»t  Pa    be   ^a   irili    |jono    licre    ^i    wK«t 

liie   him    gefultamadoD,   ^t    liie   iri|>  abisgud  wie>,   t   [>«  hergiu  wiema   )>a 

jjonejiere  geFuhton  j  &  |>a  ferdon  hie  gegw)eri>d6  bcgen  to  Sceo  byrig  oo  Eait 

'     ie  innan  Mierce  o|>  Sraium,     &     yser    geneorc     worbtua. 

ne  here  far  mettoii  Ibid.  i.  87. 

(   ber    nan    hcfthr  '  Ono  other  rarlf  fortresB  )B  mentioDod 

Mierce  frib  namon  in  tbo  Chronicle,  that  at  Wareham,  in 

ummer  and   Earle.  '  Dorset,  to  which  the  Daniiharmr  *tole 

Ciranielef  pai-alM  away   in    8TR.      Wareham  had  been   a 

1B&9),   i.   6B.  70.  place  of  note  for  same  time  before,  and 

is  edition  will    be  iteorhtric  king  of  Wessci  is  recorded  U> 

r  and  Earle."  Iiave  been   buried   there  in  78*.      The 

a;fter    jiirm    com  town  stands  to-ds;  within  an  eit«nsiTe 

icipa  up  on  Tcuieae  rectangular  earthwork    of   early  date, 

m  gewrorr  x1  ^Ild-  ntiicli  proterN  it  ou  three  sidca,  while 
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But  the  word  was  not  restricted  to  Danish 
defences  only.  In  878  King  Alfred  was  compelled 
to  take  refiige  from  the  Danes,  with  a  small  band 
of  followers,  among  the  woods  and  moor  fastnesses 
of  Somerset,  and  here  in  the  spring  he  wrought  a 
"  geweorc"  or  fort  at  Athelney,  and  from  it  made  sallies 
to  harry  the  enemy.'  In  896  the  Danes  wrought  a 
"  geweorc  "  on  the  Lea,  twenty  miles  north  of  London, 
from  whence  they  harried  the  neighbourhood.  But  the 
king  wrought  two  "geweorcs,"  one  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  below  their  "geweorc,"  and  so  hindered  the  Danes 
from  bringing  out  their  ships.  They  accordingly  went 
overland  to  Quatbridge  by  the  Severn  and  there  wrought 
themselves  another  "geweorc,"  in  which  they  wintered.- 

In  885  one  part  of  the  Danish  army  went  to 
Rochester,  and  there  besieged  the  "  ceaster,"  then,  as 
still,  encircled  by  its  Roman  wall.  They  also  wrought  a 
"  faestan  "  or  fastness  about  themselves,  probably  to  guard 
against  surprise.  The  city  was  defended  until  Alfred 
came  without  with  his  army,  and  compelled  the  Danes 
to  raise  the  siege,  whereupon  they  "  forlet  that  geweorc  " 
as  it  is  also  called,  and  withdrew  to  their  ships,  leaving 
their  horses  behind  them.^     It  lias  been   supposed    by 


the  rirer  Frome  forms  the  defence  on 
the  louTth  aidA.  The  higli  banlu  eDoloae 
an  area  of  about  80  acrrs,  and  are 
locally  knoiro  a*  "  the  Walla  " ;  there  arc 
hovBTer  DO  ligns  of  maaonrj  on  theu. 
The  reiDDaat  of  a  Kmall  mount  bj  the 
riTBF  in  the  south-"e»t  corner  may 
belong  to  a  later  period.  Botli  Mr.  Foi 
and  Mr.  HaTerGeld  tell  me  there  ia  no 
reason  wbalerer  for  regarding  War«ham 
aa  a  Bomaii  lil^,  and  aa  the  defences 
iDoreoTerposaeM  a  Rardinal  defectnertr 
lound  in  Boman  work,  the  absence  of  » 
rampart  or  wall  on  the  fourth  «ide,  they 
may  be  of  Saxon  or  Danish  origin, 

I  878.  On  Enrtron  woi-hle  Alfred 
vyning  lytle  werede  gaveorc  ict  j^]felinga 
eigge,  &  of  ])am  geweorce  was  wiimendo 
wi)"  Jmne  here,  &  Suraursffitno  »o  del  ge 
^r  niebat  vies.  Plummer  and  Earlo, 
i.  76. 

'  896.  On  yj  ylcan  gere  worhl«  se 
Jon  Hpreceaa  here  geweorc  be  Ljgan 
.XX.  mila  biiEan  Lundon  byrig.  pt,  fax 
uo  snmera  foroo  micel  dicl  )«ra  burg 
wars,  Ic  eac  awa  oln^a  foloea,  ^tet  hie 
gedjdon  at  t^ra  Deniacana  geneorce. 
i.  fiei  warden  gefliemde,  k  >unie  feowei' 


cyningei  )<egi]a«  ofstiegeDC.  p&  )>Ka  on 
bierfeste  |«  wicode  se  oyng  on  neaweate 
)>are  byrig,  )>a  hwile  )ie  hie  hira  oom 
gery  pon,  )iEt  )>b  DenisoaD  him  ne  mehtoD 
f««  ripes  for  wieman.  J)a  siime  dfege 
rad  ae  oyng  up  bo  )>sre  eA,  &  gebawade 
hwnr  moil  mohta  )n  oa  for  wyrcan, 
}>et  hie  ne  mebton  J>a  soipu  ut  brrngan. 
&■  hie  TiaiiTB  dydon.  norlitoo  'Sa  td 
peweorc.  on  twa  heaife  Jisre  eia.  pa 
hie  ISa  )>nt  gcneorc  furjium  ougunneii 
htefdoD,  &  |>K'r  to  ge  wicod  bieldon.  )« 
ongec  te  here  |>Kt  hie  ne  mchUm  Ink 
Bcypu  utbrengan;  pa,  forloton  hie  hip, 
&  eoJon  ofer  land  |>iGt  bie  gedydon  lel 
Cwat  hrjcge  be  Saifem,  &  )>ier  geweru 
worliton.     Ibid.  i.  b9. 

'  S8S.  Uer  tod»ldesefoi*Bprecen» 
here  on  lu,  o]>er  dsl  east.  o)«r  disl  to 
Hrofesueastre;  &  yinb  sieton  ISa ceastre. 
&  worhlon  o)ter  fsaten  ymh  hie  telle.  & 
hie  f«ali  ^la  ucastre  aKeredon  ot>)>iGt 
JElfred  com  utan  inid  fterde ;  )>a  eode 
se  here  to  hiera  scipum,  t  forlet  )>fet 
geireorc.  Ic  hie  wurdon  jiaar  behorsude, 
&  Bona  |>T  ilcan  sumere  ofer  aat  gewiton. 
/iirf.  i.  78. 
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some  that  the  Danish  fastness  was  the  large  mount  to 
the  south  of  the  present  castle,  known  as  Boley  HiU,  but 
there  are  difficulties  against  accepting  this  view,  and 
the  mount  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  work  of  Norman 
times. 

In  893  the  Danes  with  250  ships  landed  from  Boulogne 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Limen.  They  towed  their 
vessels  four  miles  up  the  stream  as  far  as  the  weald,  and 
there  stormed  a  "  geweorc,"  which  is  described  as  a 
festoess  only  half- wrought,  containing  but  a  few  country- 
men.' This  fastness  seems  to  have  been  the  Roman  fort 
at  Lympne,  then  probably  already  partly  destroyed  by 
the  landslips  that  have  since  brought  about  its  present 
utter  ruin.  The  mention  of  its  being  but  "  half- 
wrought  "  suggests  that  it  ^^'as  undergoing  repair  when 
attacked  by  tJie  Danes. 

There  remains  the  question,  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  "  geweorcs  "  and  fastnesses  we  have  been  consider- 


ngf 
Mr. 


Clark"  includes  them  among  his  burhs,  and 
asserts  that  "  some  of  tliese  works  remain,  and  are 
good  examples  of  moated  mounds."  Unfortunately  he 
quotes  one  instance  only,  that  at  Famham,  and  this  is 
not  described  in  the  Chronicle  as  a  "geweorc,"  but  only 
as  the  site  of  a  battle.*  So  far  as  I  nave  been  able  to 
ascertain,  not  only  is  a  moated  mount  conspicuous  by 
its  absence  at  every  place  where  a  "  geweorc "  or  fast- 
ness is  said  to  have  been  wrought,  but  the  traces  of  the 
works  themselves  are  so  indefinite  that  in  many  cases 
their  very  sites  are  still  in  dispute.  Apparently  these 
works  were  nothing  more  than  entrenched  or  p^isaded 
enclosures  for  temporary  defence,  like  the  zareba  of 
modem  warfare,  and  their  disappearance  is  therefore  easy 
to  account  for. 

We  must  next  consider  the  question  of  the  burhs  or 
burgs,  for  they  are  called  by  both  names. 

'  89S.    Her  on  )>;suid   genre  for  >e  cirliice    men   on,   t  wms  um   worlit. 

mieU  here  .  .  .  eomoa  up  on  Limene  Ibid,  i,  84. 

inu|>aii.  mid  col.  hunde  wipa    ...    on  '  Op,  eil.  L  20. 

^  ea  hi  tugon  u;)  htora  sdpn  oy  }ane  '  SM.     P>  for  rad  lio  Berd  hie  foren, 

.wenld  jiii.  milm  fnju  fumi  inu)<iiD  ute  &,  him   vtS   gDfe&ht   Bt  FeBmhamme, 

weardum.  &  |>a>r  nbnccon  an   gcweoro.  &  )«ne  here  eefliemde,and  hi  hero  hj)* 

inne  on    (iieTa    fmtenne    Biclon    foawa  ahreddon.    Kiuumer  and  Earl«,  i.  S3. 
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The  word  "  burh  "  first  occurs  in  the  Chronicle,  so  far 
as  the  present  question  is  concerned»  in  886,  with 
reference  to  London  : 

"  By  ilcan  geare  gesette  Alfred  cj-ning  Lunden  burli     ... 
&  he  )>a  befeste  )>a  burh  ^)>erede  eaklormeii  to  healdenne";' 
or  in  more  modern  English  : 

"  In  the  same  year  King  Alfred  restored  London,  and  he  then 
committed  the  biuh  to  the  keepii^  of  alderman  ^^tliered." 

Biirhs  are  also  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  account 
of  Alfred's  campaign  against  the  Danes  in  894,  but  that 
at  Exeter  is  the  only  one  named.' 

During  the  harrying  of  the  Danes  by  King  Edward 
the  eider  and  his  sister  Ethelfleda,  burhs  were  builded 
or  \vrought  in  many  places  in  Mercia  and  East  Anglia 
between  910  and  925. 

Those  credited  to  Ethelfleda  are  "  Bremesburh " 
(909),*  "Scergeate"  and  Bridgnorth  (912),*  Tamworth 
and  Stafford  (913),'  Eddesbury  and  Warwick  (914),*  and 
"  Cyrigbyrig,"  "  Weardbyrig,"  and  Runcorn  in  915."^ 
In  917  Ethelfleda  acquired  the  burh  called  Derby,  but 
not  without  the  loss  of  four  of  her  thanes,  who  were 
slain  within  the  gates  (binnan  tham  gatum),*  and  the 
following  year  tbe  burh  at  Leicester  (Legraceastra) 
submitteid  peaceably  to  her."  Ethelfleda  died  at  Tam- 
worth in  918  and  was  buried  at  Gloucester. 

The  accounts  of  King  Edward's  burh-building  are  of 
great  interest. 

In  913  he  ordered  the  north  burh  to  be  built  at 
Hertford  between  the  three  rivers  Maran,  Bean,  and 

'  Ihid.  i.  81.                  '  Ibid.  i.  86.  •  015.    pi  ««•  o^re  geure  oa  u&ui 

'  909.    pj    ilokQ     geare     .iE|)eIflad  midre  winter  ^  Kt  Cj'riu  bjrig  &  )^  iBt 

geUiDbrode  Bremas  burh.     Ibid.  i.  85.  Wronl  brrig.  &  Vj  ilcsti  gere  foran  U> 

*  913.  Her  oom  M^lOxd  Tijreim  middanwiatrsjuvt  Rum  cofan.  Ihid. 
hlnfdiie    ...    to  Siwrgeate,  &  )>cr  i.  99. 

ti  buMi  getimbr»de.  &^«  IIod  ge»rei  "  917.     Upf  .Elvlfled  Ujrciift  hlnf- 

^  at  Brioie.    Ibid.  i.  96.  dige   Qode   fuhuin    genduni    form  to 

*■  913.    Her  Oode  forgjfendum   far  hlnf    nueMan    begeat    )>»    burh    mid 

.X^lBod  Mf rcna  hl«fdige  mid  eallum  eaUum  ^am   Se  fiir  tb  hjrde,   )<e  ft 

HrrCDia  lo  TmnaweorSige.  ft  |>k  burh  haten    Doonbj.    {isr    wEron    eao    of 

)«r  getimbrede.  on  foreweardne  gamior,  ilegene   lijre  ^egna  flower  'So  hire  be 

&  |>Mfi>nui  to  blsf  invMWi.  )>n  at  Stmf  sorge  vrston  binnan  f>ani  gatum.    Ibid. 

ford*.    Ihid.i.dG.  i.  101. 

*  014.  pi  Sk*  o)ve  geare  )>4  nt  '  918.  Her  hto  begeat  on  Lin 
Eadea  bjrig  on  fore  veardue  «uinor.  &  '■"   ■"'    ""■       '  '- 
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Lea.  The  next  summer  he  encamped  at  Maldon 
while  the  burh  at  Withani  was  being  wrought  and 
builded  by  some  of  his  force,  while  others  wrought  a  burh 
at  Hertford  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lea.'  In  918  the 
king  went  to  Buckingham  and  eat  there  four  weeks,  and 
wrought  two  burhs  {burga  or  hyriy),  one  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  before  he  left.''  In  911)  he  went  to  Bedford  and 
gained  the  burg  there.  Here  too  he  stayed  four  weeks, 
and  wrought  the  burg  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
before  he  went  thence.*  The  next  year  the  king  was 
again  at  Maldon,  where  he  also  builded  and  established 
a  burg.* 

In  921  King  Edward  was  very  busy.  First  he  went 
to  Towcester,  and  there  buUded  the  burg,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  he  ordered  the  burg  at  "  Wigingamere  "  to  be  built. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  Danes  besieged  Tow- 
cester unsuccessfully  for  a  whole  day.  Another  band  also 
went  to  Tempsford  and  wrought  a"geweorc"  there,  at 
the  same  time  abandoning  one  at  Huntingdon  which  they 
had  previously  occupied.'  They  also  laid  siege  unsuccess- 
fully to  Bedford  and  the  burgh  at  "  Wigingamere."  The 
Danes  themselves  were  next  besieged  in  turn  in  their 
burg,  as  it  is  also  called,  at  Tempsford,  which  was  stormed. 


Hmoi 


het 


nlTsgeare 

iiig  Miinbran  ]>»  noi^ran 
burgEt  HeoruttordabetweoiMememn 
&  Uene  Bactn  &  L^gean;  A  Ya,  after 
Nun  t>aM  on  Bumrriii  ...)>»  f6r 
Hadwoard  ojning  mid  «uinuni  hii 
fottume  OD  Emt  Ueaie  to  Mielduiie  & 
wicode  )<Ecr  ^  hwile  |>e  man  ]>&  ^"^S 
warlite  &  gedmbrede  nt  Wilham  & 
him  beag  god  d^t  jwa  folces  t6  ]>e  mr 
uQderDemBcramani)ean>aIdewsron,& 
turn  his  fultum  worhte  t«biirg  |<afawile 
nt  Heorotfurda  on  aafi  bealfe  Ljgean. 
Hid.  i.  «6. 

°  918.  &  )>a  Bfter  jiam  on  )>ani  ilcan 
ceare  foran  to  Martinee  mBgasD,  Sa  for 
S^weard  cjaing  lo  BuccingaJiaiuine 
mid  bis  lyrde,  II  sst  ^rfeower  viicsd, 
&  geirorbto  fa  bjrg  batt,  on  Kg|ner 
liealfe  eua  er  be  )>uiion  fare.  Ibid.  i. 
100. 

'  919.  nor  on  j>j<  gere  Eadweard 
cjiig  t6t  mid  Benle  to  Sedan  forda 
foran  to  Martines  mna^an,  &  he  get  )>a 
burg,  &,  lii'ii  cirdon  to  tamut  ealle  |>a 
burgitare  )ie  bie  nr  budoo,  &  he  »Kt 
)>cr   teoiter  wucan,  &    bet   alimbran 


lijB  gere  forsa  to 
middum  Bumsra  for  Eadweard  cjnini; 
to  Unldune,  &  getimbrede  |io  burg  &, 
geata^olode  ler  he  ^non  fore,  IMd.  i. 
100. 

*  9£1.  Hera  on  )<jBum  gere  forao  to 
Eattron  Eadveard  c^ing  bet   gehran 

Elk  burg  at  ToFeoeMtre.  &  hie  getim- 
rs3  ;  ft  )>a  eft  nfter  ftm  on  ])am  ilcan 
geare  to  gang  dagam  he  het  atimbTsu 
fa  burg  (en  Wiginga  mere  ; 

fj  iJcan  sumera  be  twii  blaf  mnsaan 
&  middum  gamera  ae  here  brao  fane 
frij'  of  Hamtune,  &  of  Ligera  ceaatre, 
&■  |>on&n  norfnii,  &  foron  to  ToCe 
ceaatre,  &  fuhton  on  |ia  burg  ealne  dag, 
&  )«hton  ^t  hie  hie  aceotdeii  abrscKiit 
so  hie  feah  awerede  f«t  folc  fe  (>Kr 
binnan  mas  ob  him  niara  fultun<  t6 
com,  Si  hie  forletOD  fu  fa  burg,  t  foron 
awegi 

Pj  ilcan  ai^  for  ae  here  of  Huntsn- 

daae,   i,  of  East.  Englum,  &,  worliton 

it  gitveorc   nt  Tameae  forda,  &   liit 


budon  &  bytledon,  &  forleton 


st  Uuntaudune 


Ib< 


li/i. : 


101.- 
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A  little  later  the  English  beset  the  burg  at  Colchester,  and 
fought  a^inst  it  until  they  reduced  it,  and  slew  all  the 
folk  therein  "  except  the  men  who  fled  over  the  wall 
(weall).'"  The  same  autumn  the  King  went  to  Passen- 
nam  and  sat  there  the  while  his  men  wrought  the  burg 
at  Towceeter  with  a  stone  wall  (stan  weall).^  He  also 
repaired  the  burgs  at  Huntingdon  and  Colchester,  and 
built  that  at  "  Cledemutha,"  a  place  as  yet  un- 
identified.* 

In  922  Edward  went  to  Stamford  and  wrought  the 
burg  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  the  folk  in  the 
north  burg  submitted  to  him.  After  Ethelfleda's  death  at 
Tamworth,  he  took  possession  of  the  burg  there,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Nottingham,  where  he  first  reduced  the 
burh  and  then  ordered  it  to  be  repaired  and  peopled,*  In 
923  Edward  went  to  Thelwall,  and  there  ordered  the 
burg  to  be  buUt,  inhabited,  and  manned."  The  following 
year  he  was  again  at  Nottingham,  where  he  wrought  a 
burg  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  other, 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Trent  between  the  two  burgs. 
From  thence  he  went  into  Peakland  to  Bakewell,  and 
there  ordered  a  burg  to  be  built  and  manned  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood."     In  925  King  Edward  died. 

We   ought    now  to   consider   why  these  burhs    were 

'  t)a  cfter  )>am  ^Kt  for  i\ra^  gfitfi^-  ohtan  hiue  him  to  hlbtorde.  k  faon 

OTode  mjoel  tote  hit.  on  hsrfeat,  Eeg)>er  )>ffini   >et1e  £e  he  )>(it  aiftt,    ya,  jrefor 

Ka  of  Coit,  fe  of  Su)>rigani,  ge  ot  East  .E)«lfled      hii      iwyBtar     let      Tame 

fieaxum,  fte  sghwoDui  of  Jwm  nihstum  worthige.    lii.    nihtum    nr    midduin 

burgnin,  A  foron   lo   Colne  ceoitre,  &,  auiiersi   &  |nt   gerad   he   |)a   burg   at 

GbtBton  )>a  burg,  t  bar  on  fuhton  oY  T&msnorthige  .  .  .  pn  16t  he  )>otibii  to 

)»   geeodon,   &   Q«t  fole  eall   of  Snotingaham  t  gef<^  |>a   burg,  &   het 

dogon,  &  geDamon  »1  |)st  |iB)r  binnan  hia  gebetan  &  gesettan.  ie)|j>er  ge  mid 


yrst,  bulon    boio    mannum  fe    |wr   n]>  EnKliBCum  mannum,  ge  mid  Denisoum. 

fluROn  ofer  }am  weall.    Ibid.  L  102.  Hid.  i.  103.  101. 

ta     Itra     for    hni|)o     Jraea     ilcan  '  923.     Her     on    l^um    gears    fi!r 

heerfeatea   for    Eadneard   ejning    mid  JCadweard  ajalag  mid  Eerde  on  ufan 

West  Seina  Brrde  to  Paeaan  hmnme,  6,  hiFrfeat  to  ^el  rtele,  t  het  gewjroan  ]ia 

wt  ^T  ts  b  Tils   ])e  mon  worhte  ]ia  bur);,     &     gewttan,      &      gemaanian. 

barn  cet  Tofe  oeattre  mid  (tan  wealle.  Ibid.  i.  104. 

Hid.  i.  lOS.  "  924.     Her  on  Jijaum  gere  for&n  lo 

*  9SI.     Her   Eadweard   oing  gctim-  middum  sumera  for  Eadweard  cyning 

brede  )«  burh  at  L'lede  mii)>»[l.     Ibid,  mid  Geriio   to  Snotineabam.  &  bet  go 

i.  105.  irjrcan  ]>a  burg  on  8u)>  healfe  )<sre  rtr, 

'  922.    Her  od  ISjmm  gera  betweoi  ongean    )«   of  re,    &    ^    brjcge    ofer 

gaDgdnguin  i  middan  annien  for  Ead-  Treontan   bctvrii   bam  twain  burguid! 

weud  c^ng  mid  firde  to  Stean  forde.  &  A  f6r  fa  foaau  on  Peao  lond  to  Badeoan 

het  geirjToan  Vn  burg  on  Buti  faealfe  viellon,  &,  het  gewjrcan  ane  burg  be;r 

Itnre  eat,  k  Srt  folc  eal  Ve  to  'San  on  neaweite,  &.   geinannian.     Ibid,  i. 
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I,  k  Srt  folc  eal  Ve  to  'San      on  neaweite,  &.   geinannii 
Bor^rran  bTrig  hierde,  him  beah  td,  k       104. 
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wrought  and  for  what  reason  their  sites  were  choseu, 
but  before  so  doino^  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  ground 
by  regarding  them  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Clark. 

Of  Ethelfleda's  burhs,  "  Bremesburh,"  "  Scergeate," 
"  Oyrigbyrig,"  and  "  Weardbyrig,"  aud  of  Edward's, 
"  W  igingaraere  "  and  "Cledemutha"  have  not  yet  been 
identified.  At  seven,  Bridgnorth,  Stafford,  Eddesbury, 
Runcorn,  Witham,  Maldon,  and  Thelwall  there  is  no 
record  or  trace  of  any  moated  mount.  There  are 
mounts  at  Tamworth,  Warwick,  and  Leicester,  each  of 
them  the  site  of  a  Norman  castle,  but  there  is  none  at 
Derby,  At  Bakewell  there  is  a  small  oblong  enclosure 
to  the  west  of  the  town,  with  a  small  mount  near  one 
end,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  Edward's  burg,  but  it 
does  not  conform  to  Mr.  Clark's  theory. 

In  the  case  of  the  double  burhs  at  Hertford, 
Buckingham,  Bedford,  Stamford,  and  Nottingham, 
there  ought,  according  to  Mr.  Clark,  to  be  two  mounts 
at  each  of  these  five  places.  Of  Hertford  he  writes : 
"  One  is  gone,  but  the  other  remains,  and  on  it  was 
the  shell  keep  of  the  castle  of  de  Valognee;"  and 
of  Buckingham :  "  The  two  moated  mounds  thrown 
up  in  918  are  gone,  and  the  present  church  stands 
on  the  site  of  one  of  them.  The  other  was  probably 
occupied  by  the  keep  of  Earl  Gifford's  castle." 
Of  Bedford  he  writes :  "  One  of  the  two  mounds 
mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  has  been  lowered  and 
surrounded  by  earth-banks,  and  the  subsequent  masoniy 
removed.  .  .  .  The  second  mound  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ouse  has  long  been  removed."  Of  the  two  burhs 
at  Stamford,  Mr.  Clark  writes:  "One  was  connected 
with  the  later  castle,  now  swept  awM^ ; "  and  of  those  at 
Nottingham  he  has  also  to  admit,  *'  Both  ai'e  now  gone." 

So  that  out  of  ten  possible  mounts,  two  have  been 
preserved  as  tlie  sites  of  Norman  castles,  and  eight, 
Mr.  Clark  thinks,  have  been  removed. 

For  myself  I  am  extremely  sceptical  as  to  this  theory 
of  such  wholesale  removal  As  every  antiquary  knows, 
earthworks  are  the  most  persistent  of  landmarks,  and 
those  are  the  more  enduring  that  include  a  mount, 
owing  to  the  great  cost  and  lal)our  which  its  removal 
would  involve. 
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The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Clark's  theory  of  a  burh  had  no 
existence  outside  his  own  imagination,  and  we  need 
not  waste  time  in  looking  for  mounts  where  never 
mount  was.  The  Chronicle,  to  which  Mr.  Clark  appeals, 
does  not  give  the  slightest  hint  that  any  mount 
■was  anywhere  thrown  up,  but  it  contains  abundant 
evidence  of  what  a  burh  really  waa.  The  "  Lundenburh  " 
restored  by  Alfred  was  no  moated  mount,  hut,  as  is  well 
known,  the  Roman  city  of  London,  the  walls  of  which 
were  repaired  by  the  king  in  886.  So  too  the  burg  at 
Colchester,  which  was  beset  and  stormed  by  the  English 
in  921,  was  the  Roman  town  of  Camulodunum,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  Danes  within  who  escaped  slaughter, 
were  they  who  fled  away  over  the  (Roman)  wall.  It  is 
clear  too  that  many  of  the  burhs  captured  by  or 
surrendered  to  Edward  and  Ethelfleda  were  fortified 
towns  also.  Some  were  probably  defended  only  by 
entrenchments  or  palisades,  while  others,  such  as 
Chester,  which  was  renovated  in  907,  and  Leicester,  were 
walled,  and  Derby  had  its  gates. 

There  is  moreover  an  interesting  entry  in  one  of  the 
copies  of  the  Chronicle  which  shows  clearly  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  that  Kenulf,  who  was  abbot  of  Peterborough 
from  993  to  1006,  "first  made  the  walls  about  that 
monastery,  and  then  gave  it  for  name  Burch  that  was 
before  called  Medehamstede."' 

A  burh  or  burgh  was  therefore  something  more  than 
a  mere  fort,  such  as  a  mount  and  court  formed,  and  the 
New  English  Dictionary,  s.v.  Borough,  properly  defines 
it  as  "a  fortified  town ;  a  town  possessing  municipal 
organization  ;  more  generally,  any  inhabited  place  larger 
than  a  village." 

We  may  now  return  to  the  question  why  burhs  were 
wrought,  and  for  what  reason  their  sites  were  chosen. 

The  object  of  their  construction  by  Edward  and 
Ethelfleda  was  clearly  to  keep  out  the  Danes,  or  to 
enclose  them,  as  it  were,  with  a  series  of  blockhouses,  by 
l»rring  the  waterways  which  the  enemy  used.  Edward 
possessed  a  number  of  important  towns,  such  as  London, 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Chester,  already  built 

'  He  mMode  tjni  ]>a  weaUo  abntsD  Burch.  |>e  ar  het  Medeakftnutede. 
IxKiB  mjiuti*.   gm(    kit   )<•   to  uuiM      lUd.i.m. 

O 
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beside  rivers,  the  passage  of  which  they  commanded. 
Other  burhs  that  fell  into  his  hands,  including  Derby, 
Leicester,  Tamworth,  York,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and 
Stamford,  were  similarly  situated.  Some  of  these,  like 
Bedford  and  Stamford,  were  made  stronger  by  being 
extended  to  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  at  other  places 
entirely  new  works  were  necessary,  as  at  Bridgnorth, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Thelwall,  and  Maldon,  which  again 
were  doubled  at  important  points  like  Buckingham, 
Hertford,  and  Nottingham. 

A  reference  to  a  map  shows  very  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  sites  chosen  for  Edward's  and 
Ethelfleda's  burhs,  and  how  effectually  they  and  the 
pre-existing  towns  defended  the  passage  of  all  the  chief 
rivers  in  Edward's  dominions.  The  Romano- British 
forts  of  the  Saxon  shore  had  played  a  similar  part  in 
defending  all  the  great  estuaries  from  the  Wash  to  the 
Solent,  but  Edward  had  to  contend  with  an  enemy 
already  in  being,  and  his  strongholds  had  therefore  to 
bar  the  waterways  inland,  so  that  the  enemy  within  the 
cordon  could  he  reduced  to  submission,  and  any  without 
hindered  from  coming  fiirther. 

The  consequences  of  Edward's  policy  soon  became 
visible.  The  Duilding  of  Witham  caused  the  submission 
of  many  who  were  before  under  the  power  of  the  Danes. 
The  surrender  of  Leicester  to  Ethelfleda  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  York.  The  walling  of  Towcester 
induced  the  Danish  army  at  Northampton  to  own 
Edward  as  lord.  The  repair  of  Huntingdon,  Colchester, 
and  Nottingham,  and  the  capture  of  Bedford  and, 
Stamford,  also  brought  about  ftirther  surrenders,  so  that 
n  922  all  the  people  who  were  settled  in  the  Mercians' 
land  submitted  to  Edward,  both  Danish  and  English,' 
and  in  924  he  was  chosen  for  father  and  lord  by  the 
Scots,  and  all  the  Northumbrians,  and  by  all  the 
Strathclyde  Welsh.^ 


'  Bim  cierde  call  |>tet  fulc  to  )>e  on  ealle  ]«  pe  on  Nort>  )i;mbrum  bugMt|r, 

Mcrcoa   lande   gcBCUn   vat,   Beg|ter  ge  B9g)«r    ge    Eoglisce,    ge    Deaisce,    gc 

DeniBC  ge  Englisce.    Ibid.  i.  lOi.  Nor)<aien,   ge    o(<re;    &    eac    Stnecled 

'  Uine    gecei    ^a    to    fieder    &    to  Weoln  inning,  jc  eolle  Stnecled  Wealne. 

hlafoide  S«otU  cyning  k   eail  ScoUa  Ibid.  i.  104. 
)«oili  &  RBgnald,  and  Eadulfei  suna,  & 
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We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  third  class  of  the 
fortresses  referred  to  in  the  Chronicle,  the  "  castels"  of 
the  Norman  period. 

The  first  mention  of  a  "castel"  is  in  1048  : 
"  Then    had    the    Welshmen    wrought    a    castle    in 
Herefordshire    among    Earl    Swegen's    followers    and 
"wrought   every   harm    and    insult    to   the    king's    men 
thereahout  that  they  could  "  ;' 

and  the  surrender  of  this  castle  and  of  the  Frenchmen, 
i.e.  Normans,  who  were  in  it  was  among  the  things 
demanded  by  Earl  Godwin  in  1052. 

On  the  return  of  Godwin  from  banishment  in  1052, 
the  Chronicle  states  that  Archbishop  Robert  and  the 
Frenchmen,  who  had  caused  the  discord  between  Godwin 
and  the  King,  "  took  their  horses  and  went,  some  west 
to  Pentecost's  castle,  some  north  to  Robert's  castle."" 

The  castle  in  the  west  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Round 
as  the  castle  of  Osbem  surnamed  Pentecost,  at  Ewias 
Harold,'  and  is  probably  the  Herefordshire  castle  refeiTed 
to  in  1048.  The  castle  to  the  north,  that  is  of  London, 
was  apparently,  as  Mr.  Round  also  suggests,*  the  castle 
of  Robert  son  of  Wimarc,  at  Clavering  m  Essex. 

We  ai'e  on  more  sure  ground  in  the  case  of  the  next 
example,  the  "castel  at  Hsestinga  port,"  wroiight  by 
Duke  William  of  Normandy  on  his  landing  in  England 
in  1066,  for  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  actually  depicts  its 
throwing  up,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription  :  "  iste  : 
IVeSlT  :  VT  :  FODERETVR  :  CASTELLUM  :  AT  :  HE8TEN0A- 
CEASTEA." 

Early  in  the  following  year,  William,  now  King  of 
the  English,  went  over  sea  to  Normandy  ;  "  and  Bishop 
Odo  and  Earl  William,"  says  the  Chronicle,  "  remained 
here  behind,  and  wrought  castles  widely  throughout 
the  nation  and  oppressed  poor  folk ;  and  ever  after  that 
it  greatly  grew  in  evil."* 

'  ^»  hsfdoQ    )>ti    velitoe    menn   ge  osstele.  aume  norit  to  Bodberte*  cutele. 

wniht  BDoe  CMi«I  on  Herefordicire  on  Ibid,  i.  181. 

Bwegenes  eorles  folgotie.  k  irrohten  ale  '  J.H.  Round,  JVitifaf  EAgUiitd,  324; 

^n   tiBrme.   &   blaniere   Jib*    cjDget  Arehaeologia,  iTiii.  82->. 

inaniuui  ^r  mbuton  ^  hi  mihton.  Ibid.  *  Arehatologia,  Iviil.  32S. 

i.  17S,  174.  '  Oda   b  &  Wyllolm  eorl   be    lifen 

'  Ba  ge  aiode   Botberd   arSb  k,   |>a  her   nfter.   k   worhCon    castelos    wide 

FreDcifce  meon  "p  gemunon  heoro  hore.  geond  bu  beode.  k  e«rm  folo  awencts. 

&  gflwendon  lume  ireat  to  PentecoltM  ii  «y1r6ftnliit  jflado  awi^e."    Plummer 
and  Earle,  i.  200. 
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Now  what  were  these  castles,  why  and  by  whom  were 
they  raised,  and  in  what  did  they  differ  from  the 
fortresses  we  have  ah-eady  dealt  with  ? 

In  the  Chronicle  a  "  castel "  is  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive work  distinct  from  a  town,  though  there  are  some 
Anglo-Saxon  charters  in  which  it  clearly  means  a 
fortified  town.  Thus  a  charter  of  Egbert  of  765  refers 
to  land  "intra  castelli  moenia  supranominati,  id  est 
Hrofescestri,"'  and  one  of  Ethelwulf  of  855  mentions 
"  unam  viUam  ...  in  meridie  castelli  Hrobi."*  In  Ixtth 
cases  the  reference  is  to  Rochester,  where  no  castle,  in 
the  later  sense  of  the  word,  existed  until  one  was 
wrought  by  Odo  bishop  of  Bayeux  about  1080.  The 
mention  too  in  Domesday  Book  of  the  "  Castruni 
Harundel "  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  has  been  lately 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  to  refer  to  the  town  of 
Arundel,  and  not  to  Earl  Roger's  stronghold,*  and  this  is 
also  the  case  with  "  Castellum  Monemude." 

But  the  usual  meaning  of  "  castle "  is  a  fortified 
enclosure  (Lat.  castrum  or  cas(pllum),  surrounded  by 
walls  or  earthworks.  It  was  also  the  stronghold  of  an 
individual,  and  not  of  a  community,  and  had  therefore 
nothing  in  common  with  a  burh,  burg,  borough,  or  town. 

By  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  many  of  the 
burgs  to  which  reference  has  been  made  had  risen  in 
importance  and  become  populous  centres,  partly  perhaps 
on  account  ot  their  situation  on  a  waterway,  and  also 
from  their  position  on  main  lines  of  road.  But  their 
Inhabitants,  whether  English  or  Danish,  were  alike  hostile 
to  King  William.  It  was  therefore  part  of  William's 
policy  to  build  a  castle  at  every  such  centre,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  the  unfriendly  townsfolk  in 
order,  and  guarding  and  controlling  the  river  passage. 

And  it  is  quite  clear  that  these  castles  were 
something  new.  I  have  already  quoted  the  complaint  of 
the  chronicler  that  William's  regents,  Odo  bishop  of 
Bayeux  and  William  FitzOsbern  the  earl,  during  the 
king's  absence  in  Normandy  in  1067,  "  wrought  castles 
widely  throughout  the  nation  and  oppressed  poor  folk." 

'  Thorpe,  EtgUlrum  Sofftim,  IS.  »  Archamlogxa,  iTiii.  S82. 

=  Ibid.  84. 
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Orderic,  too,  in  describing  the  insurrection  that  took 
place  in  1068  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
the  Welsh  marches  and  in  Northumbria,  says  that  "  the 
fortresses  which  the  French  call  castles  have  been  very 
few  in  the  English  provinces,  and  on  this  account  the 
English,  although  they  were  warlike  and  bold,  were 
notwithstanding  too  feeble  to  resist  their  foes.'" 

The  few  castles  that  already  existed,  like  Pentecost's 
castle  and  Robert's  castle  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle, 
were  most  probably  the  work  of  Norman  favourites  of 
King  Edward. 

William  of  Jumi^ges  also  states  that  King  William, 
"guided  by  the  prudence  which  he  knew  how  to  ne  mindful 
of  in  everything  pertaining  to  a  king,  visited  with 
extreme  care  the  least  fortified  parts  of  his  kingdom,  and 
to  repulse  the  attacks  of  enemies  establisned  very 
strong  castles  in  suitable  positions,  which  he  fortified 
with  the  best  of  his  soldiers  and  plenty  of  pay-"* 

These  statements  by  Orderic  and  William  of  Jumi^es 
are  confirmed  by  Domesday  Book,  which  describes  quite 
a  number  of  castles  in  terms  that  show  they  were  new. 

Concerning  castles  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the  King, 
we  read  theiein  of  houses  being  destroyed  "  pro  castello  " 
at  Wallingford,  of  twenty-seven  houses  destroyed  "  pro 
castro"  at  Cambridge,  and  sixteen  at  Gloucester  "  ubi 
sedet  castelhim."  At  Huntingdon  there  used  to  be 
twenty  houses  "  in  loco  castri "  and  "  ubi  castrum  est."  At 
Lincoln  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  houses  were  destroyed 
"  propter  castellum."  At  Stamford  five  dwellings  had 
become  waste  "  propter  opus  eastelli,"  and  four  at 
Warwick  "  propter  situm  eastelli." 

In  the  manor  of  Kingston,  co.  Dorset,  the  King  had 
a  hide  of  land  "  in  qua  fecit  castellum  Warham,'    now 

'  "  !R«x   igitur  H<;e»u>  regni   profi-  '  "  lien  ftutem  monilus  quidem  pru. 

dentiui  perluatraTit,  et  opportuna  loc&  dentia,  qua  contulere  in  ciinctit  Regi 
contra  eicumoneihoBUum  commuairit.  novit,  iuimunita  regtii  proridiiiiDia 
HuoitioneB  enim  (quu  csstelU  Oalli  dispoaitiane  p«rlu9travit,  nc  ad  trceodoa 
nuDcnpsDt)  Anglicis  proTincii*  pau-  hoslium  eicursua  tiitissima  oaitolla  per 
ouHmae  tuetant ;  eC  ob  hoc  Angli.  licet  oppoituna  loca  etabillTic :  quae  nilitum 
brllicoai  fuerint  ct  audacea,  ad  resia.  eli!cti»«taio  robore,  eb  uberrima  etjp«n- 
teodam  tamen  inimicia  eit  iterant  diorum  copia  muni  tit."  WllUimi 
debiliores."  Ordericus  Titalia,  Historia  Calculi  Qemmelicenaia moitachi Buloria 
EecUtiattica,  ed.  A.  le  Prevoat  (Pari*,  Sormannonim,  in  Biiloriae  Norman- 
1840),  ii.  184.  «oram  S<yiptorei  Anliqui  (PbtU,  1619), 

291. 
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known  as  Corfe,  At  Rockingham  land  worth  26s.  was 
waste  "  quando  rex  .W.  jussit  ibi  castellum  fieri,"  and 
at  Stafford  there  was  a  piece  of  land  in  the  manor  of 
Chebsey  "  in  qua  rex  praecepit  fieri  castellum  quod 
modo  est  destructum."  Windsor  and  Carisbrook  are 
also  described  in  terms  that  imply  they  were  new. 

Of  other  castles  held  of  the  King  in  capite  the  survey 
says  that  Earl  Roger  "  construxit  castram  Muntgumeri 
vocatum,"  and  that  at  Oswestry,  under  Earl  Roger,  "  ibi 
fecit  Rainald  castellum  Luure."  At  Rhuddland  in 
Flintshire,  "  in  ipso  mLinerio  Roelend  est  factum  noviter 
castellum  similiter  Roelent  appellatum."  At  Rayleigh  in 
Essex,  "  in  hoc  manerio  fecit  Suenus  suum  castellum," 
and  William  Malet  "  fecit  suum  castellum  ad  Eiam,"  i.e. 
Eye,  in  Suffolk. 

With  the  building  of  five  castles  the  name  of  William 
FitzOsbern  is  associated,  and  as  be  died  in  1072,  they 
can  be  approximately  dated  : 

(i)  "  Radidphus     de    Todeni    tenet     castellum     de 
Clifford.     Willelmus  comes  fecit  illud  in  wasta 
terra,  quam  tenebat  Bruning  T.R.E"  ; 
(ii)  "  Castellum    de    Estrighoiel    ( ?  Chepstow)    fecit 

Willelmus  comes" ; 
(iii)  "  In    Nesse  sunt   quinque  hidae  pertinentes  ad 
Berchelai  quas  Willelmus  comes  mlsit  exti-a  ad 
faciendum  unum  castellulum,"  perhaps  that  at 
Berkeley  itself; 
(iiii)  of  the  castle  of  Wigmore,  then  held  by  Ralph 
de  Mortimer,  we  read  that  "  Willelmus  comes 
fecit  illud  in  wasta  terra  quse  vocatur  Mere- 
stun"  ;  and 
(v)  concerniii<,f  the  "Castellum  Ewias"  the  Survey 
says,    "  Willelmus   comes     ....     qui   hoc 
castellum  refirma%'erat ." 

This  last  entry  is  of  particular  interest,  since,  as 
Mr.  Round  has  pointed  out,  it  refers  to  the  rebuildin*^  of 
the  castle  of  Osbern  surnamed  Pentecost  mentioned  in 
the  Chronicle  in  1048  and  1052, 

To  this  list  of  twelve  royal  and  ten  othei'  new  castles 
recorded  in  the  Domesday  Survey  may  be  added  a  few 
more  on  the  authority  of  Orderic  ; 
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In  1 067  the  King  built  a  strong  citadel  {vcdidam  arcem) 
at  Winchester,  "  intra  moenia  Guentae,"  and  committeu 
it  to  the  custody  of  William  FitzOsbern.' 

In  the  same  year,  shortly  after  the  submissioD  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  and  his  coronation  at  Westminstei', 
Orderic  says  that  William  had  left  London  and  stayed  for 
a  few  days  in  the  neighbouring  place  of  Barking,  "  dum 
firmameitta  quaedam  in  urhe  contra  mobilitatem  ingentis 
ac  feri  populi  perficerentur."" 

In  1068,  following  upon  the  famous  siege  of  Exeter, 
William  "locum  intra  moenia  ad  extruendum  castellum 
delegit,  ibique  Balduinum  de  Molis  filium  Gisleberti 
comitis,  aliosque  milites  praecipuos  reliquit,  qui 
necessarium  opus  conficerent,  praesidioque  manerent,"* 

In  the  same  year,  after  William's  campaign  in  the  Welsh 
Marches  and  Northumbria,  Orderic  says  the  King  built 
castles  at  Nottingham,  York,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  and  Warwick.*  The  three  last  named  we 
have  already  met  with  in  Domesday  Book. 

The  Abingdon  Chronicle  also  states  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  William's  reign,  "  tunc  Walingforde  et 
Oxeneforde  et  Wildesore  caeterisque  locis,  castella  pro 
regno  servando  compacta.  Unde  huic  abbatliiae  militum 
excubias  apud  ipsum  Wildesore  oppidum  habendas  regio 
imperio  jussum.  "* 

The  next  question  is,  what  were  these  castles  ?  In  a 
large  number  of  instances  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  very  moated  mounts  with  appendent 
courts  or  baileys  which  Mr.  Clark  so  persistently  miscalled 
burhs.     Sometimes,  as  at  Nottingham,  Exeter,  Corfe,  and 

'  "Intra  moenia  Oaentae.  opibua  et  audierunt.  eitimentcs   maturata  dedi- 

unDiminenobitisurbiBet  mari  cuntlgiiae,  tione  rim  declioaTeruitt,  regique  claves 

nlidam  arcem  ooDstruiit,  ibique  ttuil-  nvitatis  aum  obsidibna  dederunt.     Ipse 

lennum  Uiberoi  filiiun  in  ciercitu  sue  tamen.   quLi  ddem    illorutii  luipectam 

prtecipuiun  reliquit."  OrderieusViUlis,  liubuit,     in     urbe     ipta     innnitioiieui 

u.  106,  firmaTit,  quam  deledia  milittbos  custo- 

*  Ibid.  ii.  165.    Thojtrmaniefl/a  vere  diendam  Inulidit. 

the  fortress  now  knoirn  as  the  Tower,  •            •            •            • 

mil  appurenllj  tliat  at  the  oppoaite  end  E«i    post    haeo    in    reiersione    sua 

of  the  citj  called  Barnard 'a  caatle.  Lincolise,  HuDtendonae.  et  Qrontebmgae 

*  Ibid.  ii.  181,  castra  locant,  et  tutetam  eorum  fortia. 

*  "  Rci  itaque  cittmm  apud  Quare-  limis  riria  coiumeudaTit."  Ibid.  ii. 
riciim  condidit,  oC  Henrico  Rogerii  da  im,  1S5. 

Bellomoute  Glio  ad  aervandum  tradidit.  '  Chronica  Montaterii  de  Abingdon, 

■    .    .    Deinde  rei  Snotinghebam  cas-       ed,  Joecph  Sterenaon   (Holla  Series  2, 
tmm  conitrmit,  et  Quillelmo  Peverello      London,  IS58),  ii.  3. 
CMnmendsTit.      Haec   Eboraeenses   ut 
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the  castle  of  the  Peak,  the  natural  strength  of  the  position, 
or  its  elevation,  rendered  unnecessary  the  throwing  up  of 
a  mount  or  building  of  &  tower,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  fortress  consisted  of  the  formidable  earthworks 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  So  far  as  documentary 
evidence  goes,  it  is  evident  that  wherever  this  class  of 
earthwork  originated,  it  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  Normans.  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  depicts  several 
notable  examples  in  Normandy  itself,  and  shows  such 
a  castle  as  actually  under  construction  at  Hastings. 
We  have  also  notices  of  at  least  a  scoi-e  of  new 
castles  in  Domesday  Book,  and  at  eveiy  one  of  these 
places  the  castle  consists  or  consisted  of  a  moated 
mount  and  appendent  eiirthworks.  Such  castles  do 
not  belong  to  any  known  system  of  defence  or  offence 
among  the  Saxons,  but  are  proved  and  known  to 
be  characteristic  of  Norman  warfare.  In  Normandy 
itself  they  abound.  They  are  found  in  this  country  in 
almost  every  place  where  a  Norman  lord  fixed  the  caput 
of  his  fief,  and,  as  Mr.  Neilson  has  shown,'  the  numerous 
examples  in  Scotland  are  confined  to  those  districts 
which  were  affected  by  the  Anglo-Norman  settlement 
under  David  I.  (1124-52),  Malcolm  IV.  (1152-65),  and 
William  the  Lion  (1165-1214).  In  Ireland,  too,  as 
Mrs.  Armitage  has  reminded  us,  the  moated  mount  is  to 
be  found  "  only  in  the  English  pale,  that  is,  In  the  part 
of  the  country  conquered  by  the  Normans  in  the  twelfth 
century."* 

There  are  also  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  these 
early  castles  were  raised  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
especial  object  of  rendering  permanent  the  conquest  of 
England.  Such  a  scheme  can  only  have  been  devised 
by  the  Conqueror  himself,  since,  until  his  days,  no  one 
i-uler  was  strong  enough,  or  in  a  position  to  have  raised, 
or  caused  to  be  raised,  these  numerous  fortresses  all  over 
the  land  that  enabled  him  to  keep  under  control  a 
hostile  population. 

Now  a  noteworthy  point  of  interest  with  regard  to 
these  castles  is  their  strategical  position. 
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Those  that  were  associated  with  towQs  were  usually 
placed  athwart  the  line  of  the  wall,  like  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  arx  ra/ic?aof  Winchester,  or  just  within 
the  wall,  as  at  Exeter  and  Canterbury,  so  as  at  the 
same  time  to  dominate  the  place,  and  provide  for  retreat 
were  the  castle  attacked  by  the  townsfolk.  If  the  town 
were  situated  on  a  river,  the  castle  was  usually  set 
where  it  could  also  command  the  waterway,  as  at  York, 
Rochester,  Bedford,  Shrewsbury,  Tamworth,  Oxford, 
Walllugford,  and  Newcastle-on-Tj'ne. 

Other  castles,  such  as  many  of  those  on  the  Welsh 
border,  were  raised  to  guard  the  passes  leading  into 
Wales. 

The  strong  fortresses  of  Lewes,  Bramber,  and  Arundel, 
as  clearly  guarded  the  openings  through  the  South 
DoAvns  as  did  the  castles  of  Guildford  and  Reigate  those 
through  the  North  Downs. 

The  sites  of  Pevensey  and  Hastings  castles  are 
expressly  described  by  Orderic  as  having  been  occupied 
by  Duke  William  at  his  first  landing  to  sei-ve  as  bases  for 
his  army  and  i  avens  for  his  ships ;  and  the  castle  ot 
Southampton,  and  perhaps  that  of  Chichester,  probably 
owed  its  origin  to  the  advent  of  additional  forces  for 
William  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

The  fortress  of  Carisbrook,  which  is  described  in  the 
Domesday  Survey  in  terms  that  show  it  was  new, 
dominated  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  William's  own  castle 
of  Corfe,  the  Isle  of  Purbeck ;  while  the  castle  of 
Rochester  guarded  the  passage  of  the  Medway,  that  of 
Windsor  the  waterway  of  the  Thames,  and  the  "new 
castle  "  in  the  North  the  passage  of  the  Tyne. 

There  is  one  point  concerning  these  early  castles 
■which  is  apt  to  be  lost  sif'lit  of,  and  even  ignored,  and 
that  is  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  use  of  timber  for 
their  first  defences.  Not  only  were  the  earthen  banks 
of  the  bailey  or  baileys  crested  with  lines  of  vertical 
wooden  palisades,  but  the  great  mount  was  also 
surmounted  by  a  tower  or  stronghold  of  tuuber,  with 
which  the  palisades  of  the  bailey  were  so  connected  as  to 
form  one  continuous  line  of  defence. 

Now  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  use  of 
timber  was  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  since 
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the  newly  thrown  up  mounts  and  banks  required  a 
considerable  time,  varying  of  course  with  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  to  consolidate  before  they  could  bear  the  weight 
of  walls  built  of  masonry.  The  use  of  stone  construction 
in  the  CJonqueror's  time  was  accordingly  confined,  as 
may  be  seen  at  Exeter  and  Tickhill,'  to  the  gatehouses, 
which  were  built  from  the  first  on  the  natural  ground  in 
a  break  purposely  left  in  the  enclosing  earthwoAs.  In  a 
few  instances,  such  as  Corfe,  Rochester,  and  the  castle 
of  the  Peak,  a  naturally  strong  position  was  fortified 
from  the  first  by  walls  of  masonry,  owing  to  the  more 
usual  earthen  banks  not  being  deemed  necessary. 

Such  were  the  castles  that  were  raised  all  over  the 
country  within  a  few  years  of  the  coming  of  Duke 
William  ;  castles  that  from  their  very  nature  needed 
but  a  few  weeks  or  even  days  for  their  construction ; 
and  when  "  destroyed,"  as  we  are  told  they  occasionally 
were,  could  be  as  quickly  restored  by  the  renewal  of  the 
timber  defences,  the  burning  of  which  represented  the 
destruction. 

The  earliest  examples  of  the  great  towers  of  masonry, 
at  Colchester  and  the  Tower  of  London,  are  not  earlier 
than  1087,  and  both  are  exceptional.^  The  majority  of 
such  towers  were  probably  not  built  much  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  to  which  period  most  of  the  surviving 
examples  certainly  belong. 

'  T!ie  Tickhill  gatelioun  is  perhapa  ft  the  som^  rarlj  date  are  attached  to  the 

irork  oF  the  following  reign.  cathedral  church  of  Boch^eter  and  tbe 

'  The  earl;  tower  ut  Mailing  in  Kent  parieli   cliurcli   of  Durtford.     All  tlirre 

did  Dot  belong  to  any  eaetlc,  but  to  a  H»re    probablj    the    vork    of   Biihop 

destroyed  clia|>el  or  cliurch  of  6t,  Leon-  Qundulf. 
ard.     Towers  of  like  c-  ^      "-     "' 
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Institute. 

February  4th,  1903. 

Wr.  Herbert  Jones,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "Fonts  with  repreaentabions 

of  Baptism,  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,   illustrated  by  lantern  slides.     The 

paper  is  printed  at  p.  1. 

Messrs.  Rice  and  Stei'henson,  Miss  Grafton,  and  the  Chauoiax 
took  part  in  the  discuBsion. 


March  4th,  1903, 
Sir  H.  H.  HowoBTH,  K.C.I.E.,  FresUlenl,  in  the  Chair. 
Viscount  Dll.l.OX,  P.S.A.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  Armour," 
which  will  l»e  printed  in  the  Jmnuil. 

In  the  sulise<]ueiit  iliscussion  Messra.  Wali.ER,  Baylis,  Rick,  Grebn. 
and  tho  President  took  part. 
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THE  ARMOURY  OF  THE  KSIGlfTS  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERDSALEM, 
AT  MALTA.  Bj  G.  F.  Lakimc,  M.T.O.  Crown  4to.  Bradburj,  Agnew 
and  Co.     1903. 


The  catalogue  of  the  colleclioti  of  arms  and  armour  in  the  Palace, 
Valletta,  Malta,  prepared  hy  Mr.  Laking  under  the  authority  of  Hie 
Kxcelleney  the  Governor  of  Malta,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  concerning  armour  now  existing  in  Europe.  As  explained  in 
the  short  hut  excellent  introductory  note,  the  armoury  at  Malta  has, 
owing  to  various  causes,  comparatively  little  to  attract  the  student  of 
armour,  hut  Mr.  Laking  has  wisely  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  hall 
the  really  interesting  portion  of  this  otherwise  numerically  large 
collection  of  genuine  though  not  very  rich  pieces  of  equipment.  Tno 
volume  ia  most  lii>erally  illustrated,  and  the  editor's  criticisms  of  the 
older  attributions  make  it  a  reliahle  guide. 

One  is  sorry  to  see  that  Nos.  244  and  245,  the  old  colours  of  the  80th 
and  35th  regiments,  should  be  so  far  away  from  their  proper  resting 
uliices,  Stafford  and  Chichester,  or  at  least  the  Banqueting  Hall, 
\Vhitehall,  where  in  the  charge  of  the  Koyal  United  Service  Institution, 
as  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  so  many  regimental  colours  are  well  cared 
for. 

The  collection  at  Malta  appears  to  surpass  that  in  London  in  respect 
of  comb  morions  and  shields. 

KIbow  cop  is  as  good  a  word  as  coudre,  whatever  that  may  be.  Lji 
Itoiissc  does  not  give  such  a  noun,  aud  we  hope  this  is  only  a  print«r's 
error.  Centuries  and  parts  of  them  are  safer  references  for  undated 
examples  than  years,  even  when  qualified  by  circw.  But  without 
cavilling,  we  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Laking  for  the  volume  which 
adds  so  materially  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Maltese  collection. 


B;   Lieut.-Col.  Hihrt  Fisuwick,  F.3.A. 

This  is  a  cheap  re-issue  of  the  work  published  some  years  ago  in 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock's  series  of  Popular  Ccnuity  Histories,  and  will  be 
welcomed  as  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  a  brief  but  very  interesting 
history  of  the  great  county  which  has  within  the  last  two  hundred  years 
attained  so  important  a  position  in  the  kingdom.  After  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  hundi^eds,  Colonel  Fishwick  describes  the  pre-Roman 
remains  which  have  been  discovered  all  over  the  county,  and  then 
states  what  is  known  of  the  works  of  the  Romans,  as  illustrated  by  the 
roads,  forts  and  other  marks  of  their  occupation,  especially  those  at 
Manchester  and  Ribchester.    The  history  of  the  county  then  follows  in 
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regular  ortler  down  to  the  beginning  of  last  century,  a  multitude  of 
illuatrative  details  being  given  from  tlie  records  in  order  to  bring  the 
condition  of  the  people  more  vividly  before  the  reader.  The  civil  war 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Jacobite  rebellions  of  the  next  are 
treated  with  special  fulness.  The  history  of  the  nineteenth  eentiiry 
Colonel  Fiahwick  does  not  profess  to  deal  with,  as  being  too  vast  for 
the  limits  assigned  to  him.  A  special  chapt«r  narrates  the  story  of 
religion  in  Lancashire  from  the  oays  of  Paulinus  and  Wilfrid  to  the 
Tudor  Seformation ;  thence  onwards  in  its  tumultuous  progress  amid 
the  contentions  of  Catholics,  Puritans  and  Quakers,  down  to  about  the 
year  1820,  when  apart  from  the  old  parish  churches  and  their  chapels 
of  ease  (about  260  in  all)  there  were  77  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
68  Independent,  27  Baptist,  32  Unitarian,  and  180  Wesleyan. 

In  addition  to  the  new  title  page  it  vpould  have  been  useful  if  a  list 
of  "  errstta "  had  been  added  in  making  this  issue ;  for  instance, 
Conieton  Priory  for  Conishead  occurs  tNdce,  John  Caxton  for  William, 
and  others  might  lie  mentioneil. 
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Description  of  Plate  I.    . 

From  the  fTeisz  hmig  of  Hans  Burgmair,  representing  the  Emperor 
Maamilian  learning  the  armourer's  art  and  improving  it.  He  ia 
shown  explaining  to  Conrad  Seusenhofer,  the  court  armourer  (and 
maker  of  the  fine  engraved  suit  in  the  Tower  of  London),  how  to  make 
breast  plates  o!  such  temper  that  no  arm  can  penetrate  them.  The 
picture  gives  a  good  idea  of  an  armourer's  shop  with  the  forge,  bellows 
and  numerous  stakes  or  special  anvils  for  repousU  work.  As  further 
illastratiDg  the  subject  we  may  note  the  following  list  of  tools  in  the 
armourer's  shop  of  John  Blewberry  in  the  year  1511  at  Greenwich, 
"a  vyce  13;.  id.,  a  great  Bekehome  60^.,  a  small  bekhome  16s.,  a 
peyre  of  bellowes  30s.,  a  pype  Stake  3s.  id.,  a  Crest  stake  4?.,  a  vysure 
stake  it.,  a  hanginz  Pype  stake  4s.  id.,  a  stake  for  the  hedde  pecys 
5s.,  two  curace  stakes  10s.,  four  peyre  of  Sherys  40s.,  three  platynge 
hamers  8s.  Three  hamera  for  the  hedde  pecis  5s.  A  creste  hamer  for 
the  hedde  peceS  20<^.,  two  hamers  2s.  &d.,  two  greve  hamers  3s.  id.,  one 
meeke  hamer  16^,  two  plejme  hamera  2«.,  two  platynge  hamers  3s., 
two  chesels  w'  an  helve  &(.,  a  creste  hamer  for  the  curace  12^.,  two 
Kevetinge  hamers  \H.,  a  boos  hamer  \2d.,  Eleven  ffylys  lli^.,  a 
[»yre  ofpynsors  18(2.,  two  payre  of  tongs  16(2.,  a  harth  stake  6d.,  two 
chesels  and  six  ponchons  2s.,  a  wat'  trowgh  18(2.,  a  temperinge 
barelle  12(2.,  one  Andevyle  20s.,  Six  stokks  to  set  in  the  Tofys  10s. 
Sixteen  dobles  at  16(2.  every  doble  21s.  id.,  eighteen  quarters  of  Colys 
6s.  9(/.     In  alle  £13  16s.  11(2." 
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Tbe  following  notes  cannot  be  considered  as  origiDal 
work,  and  I  have  merely  put  them  together  as  I  think 
it  very  often  useful  to  assemble  from  many  and  various 
sources  what  has  been  said  on  anyone  subject.  So  much 
that  is  fanciful  and  unreal  has  been  written  about 
armour,  its  value  as  a  defence  and  its  large  use,  that  it 
may  be  useful  to  see  from  contemporary  authorities  what 
"was  said  and  thought  of  it.  The  term  armour  may  be 
Applied  to  many  fcH-ma  of  various  materials  which  have 
at  different  times  been  used  for  the  protection  of  man  and 
hie  companion  the  horse.  Without  going  into  the  most 
ancient  instances  of  the  use  of  armour,  we  may  briefly 
consider  some  of  the  chief  varietiee  of  it,  with  its 
advantages,  drawbacks  and  other  limitations.  I  may 
repeat  again,  as  I  have  often  urged  before,  that  the 
■amount  of  armour  worn  by  the  many  was  much  less  than 
it  has  suited  romancists  and  artists  to  present  to  us. 
And  this  excess  is  not  confined  to  modern  times  as 
regards  either  writers  or  artists,  for  one  cannot  believe 
that  in  the  old  days  armour  was  so  universal,  either  for 
the  foot  or  horse  soldier,  owing  to  its  cost  and  many 
-other  reasons.  Then  the  artist,  as  we  see  in  Uluminated 
MSS.,  has  given  much  more  armour  to  many  of  his 
subjects  than  they  coxdd  pay  for  or  carry.  We  are  too 
apt,  I  think,  to  attribute  a  unifonnity  of  equipment  to 
-certain  dates,  forgetting  that  it  was  not  till  quite  modem 
times  that  any  large  number  of  arms,  offensive  or 
■defensive,  could  be  produced  of  one  pattern.  When  the 
means  of  interchange  of  ideas  on  dress  were  much  less 
than  in  later  times,  owing  to  want  of  means  of  communi- 
■cation  between  distant  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
likely  that  novelties  however  good  spread  very  rapidly. 
One  may  see  this  in  the  wills  which  have  been  printed  in 
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late  years,  where  we  find  northern  costume,  civil  and 
military,  many  months  behind  the  fashions  of  the  south. 
This  is  the  case  as  regards  countries  as  well  as  parts  of  a 
country.  The  armour  of  Italy  at  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  generally  Jar  ahead  in  com^eteness 
and  elegance  of  that  to  be  seen  on  English  effigies  or 
brasses  of  the  same  period. 

As  is  genei-aily  known  now,  the  earlier  defensive 
garments  consisted  of  metal  head-pieces  and  quilted  body 
armour  more  or  less  fortified  by  pieces  of  metal,  bone  or 
leather,  the  latter  in  both  the  raw  and  the  moulded  or  cuir 
houiUi  forma  As  time  went  on  the  metal  portion  of 
the  equipment  increased  in  quantity  till,  for  the  richer 
wearers,  the  whole  body  was  on  occasions  covered  with 
metal.  I  say  on  occasions,  for  it  wiis  not  possible  to 
wear  complete  armour  of  metal  for  long  nor  when  very 
active  work  had  to  be  done.  Immunity  from  hurt  had 
to  give  way  to  ability  to  hurt .  others,  aud  complete 
■armour  must  be  taken  very  often  as  only  protecting  the 
head,  arms,  body  and  legs  to  the  knee.  Of  course  for 
tlie  lists  and  the  exercises  there,  sometimes  serious,  of^en 
■only  sports,  really  complete  armour  was  often  worn,  and 
not  only  complete  armour  but  also  additional  pieces, 
while  the  metal  for  such  business  was  often  much  tliicker 
than  for  the  field.  For  these  occasions  also  there  was 
■often  much  more  ornament  in  the  way  of  gilding, 
engraving  and  embossing  than  for  the  hosting  armour,  as 
the  real  ordinary  war  kit  was  termed.  These  two  points, 
increased  thickness  and  richness,  have  of  course 
contributed  largely  to  the  preservation  to  our  day  of 
much  armour  which  never  saw  a  battle,  while  the  lighter 
and  more  practical  stuff  was  less  able  to  resist  the  ravages 
of  time  and  rust,  and  exciting  less  interest,  was  allowed 
to  decay  or,  as  happened  in  some  instances,  to  undergo  a 
<ihange  of  use,  and  sometimes  ended  its  days  on  the 
blacksmith's  scrap  heap. 

But  this  development  of  the  metal  part  of  the  equip- 
ment concerned  only  the  richer  people  and  the  higher 
class  and  better  paid  troops.  The  infantryman,  whether 
archer  or  billman,  continued  as  long  as  armour  was  worn 
by  his  superiors  to  wear  various  forms  of  the  older 
quilted  defences,  improved  no  doubt  as  time  went  on,  but 
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essentially  of  the  same  general  principles  as  in  the  earlier 
days.' 

The  Elizabethan  jack  was  not  very  different  from  the 
jack  stuffed  with  mail  or  horn  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  here  again  its  humble  and  uuomamented  nature  has 
prevented  this  class  of  armour  surviving  to  any  extent 
to  our  day.  It,  hke  the  bill,  was  probably  utilized  and 
worn  out  in  civil  life  ;  there  were  no  museiunfl  and  few 
collectors,  and  they  did  not  care  for  such  commonplace 
objects  as  aketons,  jacks,  coats  of  fence,  etc. 

We  know  that  English  iron  had  not  in  the  old  days 
the  position  it  now  holds.-  We  have,  it  is  true,  fiae 
specimens  of  English  work  in  some  of  the  many  grates 
that  were  originally  to  be  seen  round  tombs,  so  many  of 
which  have  been  destroyed,  but  certainly  armour  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  an  English  speciality.  In  the 
case  of  the  intended  combat  between  Bolinbroke  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  Richard  II.'s  time,  both  the  parties 
sent  to  Italy  for  armour  for  the  occasion,  and  in  wills  we 
find  mention  of  foreign  armour,  as  in  1399  Sir  Philip 
d'Arey  bequeaths  "  unam  loncam  de  Milayne."  In 
1430  Wm.  Stowe  leaves  "  unam  loricam  de  Milan,"  and 
in  1485  Richard  Scrope  mentions  "the  harnes  I  brought 
from  Frawnce." 

Baron  de  Cosson  has  suggested  that  the  armour  which 
formed  the  model  for  the  famous  Beauchamp  effigy  at 
Warwick  was  no  doubt -Italian,  and  the  comparison  of 
the  effigy  with  Mantegna's  St.  George  at  Venice  strongly 
supports  the  idea. 

Of  course,  though  the  best  armour  came  from  the 
continent,  yet  there  were  armourers  in  England,  and  in 
later  times  English  swords  were  made  perhaps  as  good 
aa  those  that  came  from  abroad.  Anyhow  we  do  not 
meet  in  early  days  with  much  notice  of  English  armour. 

'  As  illiutrating  the  defeiuiTe  pover  '  In   1559,  unone  Comiderationi  de- 

ot  the  old  quUt«d>iidpkdded  garment*,  liTered  to  the  Pftmament :   That   iron 

it  m&jr  be  mentioned  that  ID  1901,  with  milli   be  banished  out  of   the    realm, 

the  powerful   modem    ninpowder    in  Where  wood  was  formerly  anld  at  lid. 

use.  two  rounds  of  case  ihol  fired  at  a  the  load,  bj  reason  of  the  iron  mills  it  is 

flock  of  sheep  at  150  yards  only  killed  now  at  2«,  the  load.     Formerly  Spanish 

one  and  wounded  eii  of  the  animals,  iron  wm  sold  for  Ato  marks  the  ton, 

and  these  were  struck  on  the  head  or  now  there  are  iron  mills  English  iron 

legs.     Where  the  shot  struck  the  fleece  is  sold  at  £9  the  ton,      Halfidd  House 

no  harm  was  done.  MSS. 
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In  1396  the  will  of  Symond  Wynchcomb  mentions  six 
bacinettes  of  London  make.  In  the  1438  Inventory  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  property  "  une  paire  de  gantil4s 
(t  lafacfin  d Angteterre." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  instances  I  have  met  with  of 
English-made  armour.  But  we  know  that  in  1355, 1386, 
and  again  in  1436,  there  were  enactments  against  the 
London  armourers  raising  their  prices,  and  earlier  still,  in 
1322,  there  were  orders  against  armourers  selling  covered 
helmets  before  they  were  viewed. 

In  1322  we  find  the  foUowing  names  of  armourers, 
Roger  Savage,  Wm.  le  Toneler,  John  Tany,  Robert  de 
Shirwode,  Richard  Birdele,  Thomas  Carroun.  But  in  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  Henry  VIIL,  who  was  a  great 
amateur  of  military  matters,  arranged  with  his  friend 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  for  the  importation  of  German 
workmen.  These  men,  known  as  the  Almain  armourers, 
were  paid  and  kept  by  the  king,  who  allowed  them  liveries. 
Besides  these  he  had  many  ouier  foreigners  working  for 
him  in  England,  making  arms  and  armour  and  casting 
artillery.  In  Elizabeth's  time  workmen  from  Nuremburg 
also  were  obtained,  and  some  of  these  settled  in  the 
country,  a  few  joining  the  Armourers'  Company.  In 
James  I.'s  time,  however,  these  seem  to  have  left  the 
country  or  set  up  for  themselves,  and  there  was  in  1634 
but  one  German  left,  and  he  would  not  teach. 

In  Elizabeth's  time,  Jacob  Topf,  a  famous  German 
armourer,  came  over  and  workcu  for  some  time  at 
Greenwicii.  To  his  hands  we  owe  some  of  the  best 
known  armours  now  in  England.  The  Hatton  suit  now 
at  Windsor,  a  suit  in  the  Wallace  collection,  one  in  the 
possession  of  the  Company  of  Armourers  and  Braziers, 
one  or  two  in  the  Tower,  a  fine  suit  at  Wilton,  and  a 
very  fine  one  at  Appleby  Castle,  are  all  from  Topfs  anvil 
and  hammer.  In  vol.  LI  of  our  Jownial  I  have  noted 
under  "  an  Elizabethan  armourer "  some  of  his  work. 
However,  he  left  England  to  occupy  an  important  position 
at  a  German  Court,  and  then  Pickering,  who  copied  his 
work,  seems  to  bave  been  the  chief  maker  of  armour.  All 
this  time  the  Government  were  importing  Innsbnick  metal 
for  the  good  suits,  and  ready  made  armours  from  Cologne, 
Wesel,  and  other  places.     But,  as  I  shall  mention  later 
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on,  this  ready  made  stuff  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  either  of  what  was  wanted  or  what  was  good. 

The  civil  war  wa-i  the  occasion  for  the  practical  use, 
and  also  the  occasicHi  for  a  great  disuse  of  armour. 
When  men  had  to  tight  and  wear  armour  under  the  new 
conditions  of  warfare,  it  seems  to  have  lost  fevour  with 
most  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  use  it,  and, 
except  the  helmet,  armour  was  out  of  fashion.  Artists,, 
however,  clung  to  it  for  its  picturesque  side,  and  so  we 
have  pictures  of  generals  in  armour  who  never  wore  any- 
thing but  a  breascplate  and  perhaps  a  metal  secrete'  in 
their  felt  hat. 

Among  the  large  purchases  abroad  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
armour  may  be  noted  the  following : — 

1513.  5,000  Almain  rivets  or  foot  soldiers'  armour 
from  Milan. 

1512.  2,000  Almain  rivets,  each  consisting  of  a  salet, 
a  gorget,  a  breastplate,  a  backplate,  and  a 
pair  of  splints  (short  taces)  from  Guy  de 
Portenary  of  Florence.  In  1 509  8«.  heid  been 
paid  for  these,  but  in  1512  the  price  was  lis. 

1539.  1,200  complete  harness.  These  with  cairiage 
to  London  from  Cologne  cost  £454  Os.  Od., 
about  7s.  6|c?.  each.  2,700  armoui-s  from 
Antwerp. 

In  1561  there  is  a  payment  to  John  Wilier  of  London, 
armourer,  continually  employed  from  April  to  Novem- 
ber, concerning  the  transport  of  500  corslets  and  500 
courriers  from  Cologne,  etc.,  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg  for 
England,  and  beats  out  Sir  John  Smith's  complaint  in 
Harl.  MS.  135.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the 
places  which  were  femous  for  arms  and  armour  at  various 
periods.  Thus  in  1520  Aquileia  for  helmets,  Lombardy 
for  haubergeons,  Fers  de  Glaive  de  Toulouse,  Misericordes 
de  Versij,  the  three  last  items  from  the  Inventory  of  Louis 
Hutin  1316  ;  Chapeaux  de  MorUaidian  1466,  and  Henry 
VIII.  is  mentioned  as  wearing  one  on  the  expedition  to 

'  Tbe  i«cr«t«>  or  meUI  o*p<,  Mme  of  of  Talenoiennw  in  179S  the  metal  pm- 

tham  of  ikelslan  fonn  odIj,  aome  hinged  teotioD  ii  ihowa  outaide  the  fait  habi  of 

•o  a*  t»  fold  up,  wen  worn  benaatli  the  some  dragoons,  remiDding  one  o(  the 

felt  hat*  of  the  17th  oratur;,  though  UKveflet  of  Agincourt. 
•ecoiding  to  an  angnTing  of  tlie  Siege 
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France  X513;  ArbcUeste  de  Catkeloigtie  1471 ;  bucklers 
from  Barcelona  in  1564;  halberts  ftom  Sedan  m  1580; 
darts  from  Biscay  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time ;  arquebuses 
and  halberts  from  Metz. 

As  to  Epeea  de  Bordeavx  Monsieur  Giraud,  keeper  of 
the  Lyons  Museum,  has  shown  in  a  recent  work  that  the 
Bordeaux  referred  to  was  not  that  one  so  familiar  to 
most  people,  viz.  on  the  Graronne,  but  a  small  town  in 
High  Savoy  not  fer  from  Aix  les  Bains,  and  one  of  many 
centres  of  steel  and  ironworks  from  very  early  days. 

English  armour,  inferior  as  it  was,  seems  sometimes  to 
have  been  exported,  as  in  July,  1595,  when  at  the  request 
of  the  French  King,  Ives  QuermoUer  was  allowed  to 
transport  out  of  the  realm  to  Brest  50  armours  with 
their  fumituie  complete,  and  100  pikes  for  the  French 
King's  service,  on  payment  of  the  customs.  (Hatfield 
MS.) 

English  bucklers  and  targets  appear  to  have  been 
thought  well  of,  even  by  the  Scotch,  who  are  generally 
considered  to  have  had  a  speciality  of  that  class  of 
defence.  In  1525  Magnus  writes  to  Wolsey  that  the 
13-year-old  James  V.  wishes  much  to  have  a  buckler,  and 
admires  the  English  ones  worn  by  Magnus's  servants. 

In  1559  the  English  ambassador,  Randolph,  writes  to 
Sadler  and  Crofles,  that  they  may  do  the  Earl  of 
Arran  much  pleasure  by  sending  him  a  "  tergette." 

The  handsome  gilt  and  engraved  buckler  in  the 
Mus^  d'Artillerie  bears  the  English  Royal  Anns  and 
probably  belonged  to  Henry  VIII. 

The  London  Bucklers  in  the  sixteenth  century  appear 
to  have  lived  in  Westminster. 

Although  I  do  not  propose  in  these  notes  to  deal  with 
the  many  and  various  forms  of  armour  which  may  be 
included  under  that  teim,  but  rather  with  plate  armour, 
yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  briefly  some  of  the 
materials  other  than  plate,  which  have  been  utilized 
for  defence  of  the  body  of  man  and  horse. 

Of  quilted  garments  of  linen  or  other  textiles  there 
were  many  in  use  at  different  times,  as  we  see  from 
funeral  monuments,  brasses,  painted  glass,  illuminated 
MSS.,  and  other  ancient  authorities. 

Louis  XL  we  know  directed  that  jacks  or  coats  of  defence 
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Description  of  Plate  II. 

From  Royal  MS.  16  G  5  in  the  BritiBh  Museum,  showii^  an 
annourer  and  a  mail  maker  at  work.  The  armourer  is  faebioning  a 
bascinet  on  a  stake  or  anvil,  while  the  maU  maker  with  his  pincers  is 
evidently  closing  the  rivets  of  a  hauberk  or  shirt  of  chain  mail.  The 
subject  of  armour  making  is  one  which  very  seldom  occurs  in 
illuminated  MSS.,  and  considering  the  numerous  examples  of  most 
handicrafts  repreBent«d  in  such  works,  it  is  rather  curious  to  find  so 
few  pictures  giving  views  of  this  no  doubt  common  occupation  in  the 
-middle  ages. 
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should  be  made  of  30-36  thicknesses  of  linen  cloth,  and 
sometimea  a  deer  skin  to  be  used  in  addition.  We  are 
told  that  in  such  a  garment  the  wearer  would  float,  and 
indeed  one  thinks  of  the  cork  jacket  of  the  lifeboatman  of 
to-day,  when  we  coDsider  what  these  30  or  36  folds  of 
linen  would  produce.  One  may  try  the  effect  by  folding  a 
napkin  so  as  to  have  36  thicknesses.  Then  there  were 
the  jacks  stuffed  with  horn  or  with  metal  plates  of  which 
we  shall  speak  later  on. 

But  leEB  cumbrous  and  hardly  less  protective  were  the 
portions  of  defensive  equipment  made  from  leather,  either 
in  its  uncooked  form  as  the  leather  jerkin  and  the  buff 
coat ;  or  in  the  cuir  bouilli,  gepressden  Leder,  euoio  cotto, 
etc.  The  former  class  induded  gauntlets  and  caps,  and 
was  used  by  the  combatants  of  the  lower  orders  injudicial 
combats,  and  may  be  said  to  have  survived  in  the  gaunt- 
lets worn  by  many  mounted  branches  of  the  army.  The 
cuir  bouillt  we  know  was  used  in  Chaucer's  time  and 
onward  for  many  years.  In  the  Spitzer  collection  was  a 
beautifully  moulded  cabasset  or  morion  of  this  material, 
belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  is  now  at  Berlin. 
Shields  in  all  countries  have  been  covered  with  leather, 
and,  as  we  see  in  African  tribes,  are  in  use  without  any 
wooden  backing  even  to  this  day.  In  Indian  collections 
of  armour  are  fi^quently  seen  semi-transparent  shields, 
light  and  tough  and  oroamental  withal. 

Other  materials  were  also  occasionally  used. 

In  1380  we  read  of  a  palet  of  gold  called  the  Palet  of 
Spain,  pawned  by  Richard  II.  This  would  be  a  headpiece. 
It  weighed  100  nobles.  (Riley.) 

Gold  mail  armour  is  said  to .  have  been  worn  by  the 
famous  Yermak,  who  was  afterwards  drowned  in  the 
Tirtuish  in  Siberia  owing  to  the  weight  of  this  same 
armour. 

At  Eisenach,  it  is  said,  was  a  suit  of  cast  iron  armour 
which  belonged  to  Augustus  the  Strong  of  Saxony,  but 
such  a  material  was  wholly  unsuited  for  armour.  In 
1833  was  found  at  Biru  yr  Ellyton  in  Wales  what  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  goldf  breastplate,  but  Mr.  C. 
H.  Read  has  shown  that  it  was  probably  a  peytral  for  a 
horse. 

Diodorus  and  Polybius  speak  of  gold  armour  worn  by 
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the  ancient  Gauls.  In  1538  on  the  oocasion  of  the  great 
muster  of  the  citizens  of  London  we  aie  told  that "  eveiy 
man  being  of  any  substance  provided  himself  a  coat  or 
white  silk  and  garnished  their  bassenets  with  tunres 
like  oappes  of  silk  set  with  ouches,  finished  with  chains- 
of  gold  and  feathers,  others  gilted  their  harness,  their 
halberds  aod  poUaxes,  some,  and  especial  certain  gold- 
smiths, had  their  breastplates,  yea  and  their  whole 
harness,  of  silver  bullion."  (Grafton.) 

Then  also  the  wicker  headpieces  with  crosses  of  metal 
on  them,  the  huvettes  of  the  English  troops  at  Agincourt^ 
were  in  a  degree  armour.  In  the  inventory  of  the 
Chateau  d'Aiiiboise,  made  in  1499,  are  mentioned, 
"  cinq  <m  six  kabiUements  de  teste  faiz  de  boys,  tcs  avcuns. 
couvers  a  bandus  de  fer  et  de  cuir."  These  look  much 
like  the  huvettes  of  Agincourt. 

In  the  inventory  ot  Canon  Arnoul  de  Halle,  1427,  aro- 
mentioned  "  1  huvette  d'escaille  et  de  plates,"  and 
another,  "  de  Jier  a  visiire."  They  are  each  valued  at 
12d. 

Jazerant,  chesserant,  gestorne,  gestron,  gestrum,. 
jestraunt,  were  terms  for  scale  armour,  the  small  scalea 
being  riveted  to  a  foundation  of  canvas  or  stout  oiateriaL 
The  scales  generally  showed  on  the  &ce  of  the  garment 
or  defence,  and  we  tind  body  armour,  gorgets,'  habergeons,^' 
standards  'or  neck  defences,  and  even  tne  camail*  of  this 
class  of  armour. 

1462—1469.  .  J.  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  jestraunt 
of  mayle. 

1444.     John  Danby,  gestrum  deargerUatum. 

1498.     Thoa  Petyt,  a  jeatome  of  maylle. 

1524.  John  Jackson,  a  gesteron  covered  with 
buckskyns. 

Almain  rivets  occur  so  often  in  inventories,  etc.,  and 
are  so  frequently  misunderstood,  that  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  that  the  term  was  used  in  1512  for  complete 
harness  for  a  foot  soldier,  and  according  to  a  contract  for 
supjply,  consisted  of  a  salet,  a  gorget,  a  breastplate,  a 
back  plate,  and  a  pair  of  splints  (or  short  taces). 

■  Louii  X.,  1316. 

'  WUl  of  Sir  B..  Salwajne,  1420. 
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In  1 579  it  is  mentioned  that  Almain  rivets  are  now 
out  of  uae,  and  in  lieu  of  them  a  corselett  shall  be  found. 

The  rivets  varied  in  cost ;  in  1509  they  were  to  be  had 
for  Ss.,  in  1512  they  were  imported  at  16s.,  and  again  in 
1513  they  were  to  be  had  at  lis. 

They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  set,  at  other  times 
as  a  pair,  and  sometimes,  as  by  Ilall,  as  a  rivet. 

Amines  occur  often  in  documents  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  consisted  of  armour  formed  of  narrow  hori- 
zontal lames  or  strips.  In  1648  they  are  mentioned  in 
France  as  " corcelets  ou  animes" 

The  name  was  a  corruption  of  lamtne. 

Brigandines,  breggoners,  brekerners,  bregance,  brig- 
banders,  brigerdyns,  ete.,  were  the  various  terms  for  the 
body  defence  which  consisted  of  small  overlapping  plates 
of  metal  riveted  to  a  foundation  of  canvas  and  faced 
with  some  textile  such  as  velvet,  silk,  etc.  The  rivet 
heads,  often  ornamental  and  gilt,  showed  through  the 
&cing  and  gave  the  brilliant  spotted  appearance  so  often 
seen  m  iUuminated  MSS. 

The  brigandines  were  often  costly  and  were  not  much 
lighter,  if  at  all  so,  than  plate  armour,  bat  they  were 
flexible,  and  though  the  metal  plates  were  thin,  yet  every 
part  had  two  thicknesses  of  metal  Sometimes,  as  men- 
tioned by  Commines,  "  le  due  de  Berri  et  le  dvc  de  Bre~ 
tagne  cAevauchirent  sur  peiites  haquenies  d,  leur  aise,  armes 
de  petites  brigandines  fort  legkres  pour  le  plus.  Encore 
dissent  aucuns  qu'il  n'y  avail  que  de  petils  cloux  dores 
par  dessus  le  satin  iifin  dd  moins  leur  peser,  toutejois  je 
ne  scay  pas  de  vrai." 

Accoraing  to  the  statutes  of  the  armourers  of  Angers, 
1488,  the  brigandines  proof  against  the  large  cross  bow 
would  weigh  26-27  lbs. ,  those  proof  against  smaller  cross 
bows  and  long  bows  18-20  lbs.  These  brigandines  were 
to  have  leather  between  the  metal  plates  (which  were 
well  filed  at  their  margins^  and  the  canvas. 

In  the  accounts  ot  Sir  John  Howard  (Roxburgh 
Society)  is  a  payment  under  the  year  1465,  "  for  20,000 
Bregander  nayle,  lis.  8d." 

From  a  note  in  Thomas  Cromwell's  account  in  1537  we 
are  told  that  £A  was  paid  to  an  Italian  "  for  making  a 
privy  coat  for  my  Lord,"  but  it  is  not  stated  if  the 
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Description  op  Plate  III. 

This  plate  shows  the  outride  aod  inaide  of  a  brigandine  now  in  the 
Mus^  a'ArtJllerie  at  Paris.  The  small  gilt  riret  heads  on  a  ground  of 
crimson  velvet  present  a  brilliant  appearance,  while  the  overlap]nng 
steel  plaMs,  seen  on  the  inside,  show  the  flexible  but  effective  detencee 
afforded  by  such  an  arrangement.  In  some  instances  the  vertical 
series  of  plates  are  separated  or  rather  connected  by  slrips  of  chain 
mail.  Hie  garment,  though  perhaps  not  lighter  than  plat«  armour,  is 
very  flexible  and  not  less  protective  to  the  wearer. 
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materials  were  included  in  the  cost.  The  same  account 
mention  £4  for  six  northern  jacks. 

The  so-called  canvas  coat  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  now 
at  Wollaton  Hall,  is  an  Elizabethan  instimce  of  a  jack 
stuffed  with  horn,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Fastolfe  Inventory 
of  1459.  It  ia  formed  of  stout  canvas  iuside  and  out, 
with  a  layer  of  tow  on  each  side  of  a  series  of  horn  discs. 
These  discs,  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  ^  inch  thick, 
overlap  each  other  tile  feshion  upwards.  They  each  have 
a  hole  in  the  ceotre  through  which  cord  is  passed,  and 
also  through  the  canvas  and  the  tow  in  such'  a  manner 
as  to  retain  the  discs  in  their  places  and  to  prevent  the 
tow  from  getting  into  lumps.  The  cords  appear  on  each 
face  of  the  garment  in  the  form  of  small  triangles  and  lines. 
The  cord  used  is  blue,  but  in  a  portrait  of  Willoughby, 
now  in  the  painted  gallery  at  Greenwich,  which  shows 
him  wearing  such  a  jack,  the  coi"ds  are  red,  and  merely 
look  like  lines  of  ornament.  Probably  many  other  pictures 
of  the  date  also  represent  similar  defensive  garments, 
though  appearing  to  be  civil  costume.  The  coat,  to  make 
it  flexible,  is  composed  of  six  panels,  two  for  the  breast, 
two  for  the  back,  and  two  small  ones  for  the  shoulders. 
The  back  panels  and  the  hinder  portions  of  the  breast 
have  the  ordinary  iron  or  steel  plates  without  tow.  Tbe 
collar  also  has  two  rows  of  metal  plates  in  tbe  lower  part, 
the  upper  half  being  merely  quilted.  It  is  curious  that 
the  metal  defence  should  be  for  the  back,  and  what  would 
be  less  strong  reserved  for  the  front  of  this  famous  navi- 
gator. As  ia  the  case  of  the  iron  jacks,  there  were  two 
thicknesses  of  the  defensive  mateiial  over  the  whole  body. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  what  the  weight  of  this  horn 
jack  was,  but  clearly  it  was  less  than  that  of  the  Tower 
metal  ones,  which  weigh  about  18  lbs.  each. 

The  Tower  jacks  are  also  made  in  panels,  two  for  the 
breast,  two  for  the  back,  and  four  smaller  ones  for  the 
lappets  below  the  waist.  In  the  front  there  are  592  metal 
plates,  and  in  the  back  572,  making  a  total  of  1,164  for  the 
whole  garment.  This  may  be  compared  with  a  note  in 
the  Shuttleworth  accounts  of  1588  published  by  the 
Chetham  Society.  In  this  we  find  9|-  yards  of  linen  and 
canvas  to  make  a  steel  coat,  and  for  a  pound  of  slape 
(pitch)   and   some  more  7s.  Id.     Two  dozen  of  thread 
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poiDta  for  two  plate  coats  Gd. ;  1,400  steel  plates  for  a  steel 
coat  8«. ;  1,650  steel  plates  for  another  steel  coat  9s.  6d. 
From  this  we  may  reckon  that  the  materials  for  soch  a 
coat  amounted  to  15«.  id.  to  16s.  lOd.  The  cost  of 
making  up  the  coat  would  be  about  3s.  or  4s.,  and  so  the 
whole  would  come  to  about  £1.  Of  course  ihe  making 
<if  such  a  coat  did  not  i-equire  any  great  skill,  and  its 
powers  of  defence  were  probably  quite  equal  to  those  of 
the  cuirass,  when  we  consider  the  weak  powder  of  those 
days.  The  weight  might  be  more  than  that  of  the  breast 
«,nd  back  of  plate,  but  the  flexibility  of  the  jack  was  very 
much  in  ita  favour. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  cap  of  the  same  construction 
as  the  jacks  but  of  smaller  plates.  It  was  found  atDav- 
ington  Piiory,  awd  is  figured  in  Vol  XIV.  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Institute.  The  plates  are  about  f  inch  square, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  very  similar  to  that 
■of  the  Towerjacks,  in  which  the  plates  are  about  1^  inches 
square.  In  both  cases  the  corners  of  the  plates  are  cut 
off  to  increase  the  flexibility  of  the  whole. 

In  the  Liftiistkammer  at  Stockholm  is  still  preserved 
part  of  the  dress  of  Gustavus  Adolphua,  and  one  of  the 
interesting  details  of  it  is  the  series  of  steel  plates  or  strips 
inserted  (like  stay  bones)  in  the  sleeves.  These  strips 
are  about  6  inches  by  ^  inch  and  would  form  a  very  fair 
defence  to  the  powder  of  that  day.  Gustavus,  we  know, 
did  not  wear  his  cuirass  at  Lutzen  on  account  of  recent 
wounds  which  pained  him,  and  the  buff  coat  he  did  wear 
was  insufficient  protection  against  the  pistol  bullets  at 
close  quarters. 

The  term  nudus  miles  often  occurs  in  old  documents, 
and  Sir  John  Smith  and  others  of  his  day  speak  of 
"  naked  men,"  both  terms  of  course  applying  to  the  soldier 
without  defensive  armour.  The  pay  of  such  was  pro- 
portionately lower  than  that  of  the  man  who  wore  ever 
so  little  armour,  for  his  efficiency  as  a  fighting  unit  was 
in  old  times  held  at  a  low  figure. 

There  is  another  expression  of  rare  occurrence  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  is  "  a  dry 
Pike."  In  1589,  under  date  September  7,  are  mentioned 
several  orderings  of  soldiers  employed  in  the  late  Por- 
tugal Voyage,  such  as  harquebusier,  dry  pike,  armed  pike, 
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mosketeer.  Of  these  the  harquebusier's  pay  was  20s.  per 
month,  his  coat  coet  10s.  and  his  caliver,  flask  and 
iurniture  1 3s.  4d.  The  diy  pike  ruceived  the  same  pay, 
but  his  coat  cost  13a.  4d.,  and  his  armament  consisted  of 
■a  dry  pike,  sword  and  digger  costing  8«.  6d.  The  armed 
pike  had  similar  pay,  but  his  coat  cost  only  10s.,  and  his 
pike  and  corslet  cost  25s.  From  this  it  seems  that  the 
■dry  pike  wore  no  annour  but  had  a  costlier  coat.  This 
might  well  be,  as  it  was  his  exterior  garment,  and  not 
hidden  by  armour  such  as  the  arming  doublet  was. 
Anyhow  it  is  an  unusual  expression. 

As  to  the  exterior  of  armour  we  know  that  it  was 
■often  painted  as  we  see  in  illusti-ated  MSS.,  where  it  is 
sometimes  coloured  heraldically. 

In  1322  in  the  will  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  occurs 
*'  1  bacynette  covert  de  cuir." 

It  was  also  sometimes  tinned,  as  in  the  Dover 
Inventories  of  1 344. 

In  1390-1  Bolinbroke's  accounts,  when  on  his  travels 
in  Germany,  mention  "pro  panno  albo  et  blodio  pro 
eomtertura  basenelti  domini." 

In  1571  the  will  of  John  Heworth  mentions  "  a  stele 
■cap  w'  a  covering." 

In  1578  "  one  stele  cap  with  a  cover"  occurs  in  the 
will  of  J.  Lawson,  and  in  1582  "  stele  cape  covered  with 
black,"  and  "  covers  for  stele  caps  "  are  noted  in  the  will 
of  Wm.  Lee  and  T.  Crawe. 

In  1577  John  Billingham  bequeaths  "a  i-ed  stele  cap 
covering." 

In  1 547  "  Murrions  covered  with  black  blew  yellow 
and  crimson  velvet  and  garnished  with  passemyne  lace, 
also  2  covered  with  crimson  satin"  are  mentioned. 

In  the  Lancashire  Lieutenancy  Accounts  of  Elizabeth's 
time  the  archer's  dress  includes  his  "scull  and  Scottish 
cap  to  cover  the  same  3s.  id." 

According  to  Bulstrode  the  only  armour  Charles  I. 
wore  at  Naseby  was  a  steel  hat  covered  with  black  velvet. 
This  hat  is  said  to  be  the  broad  brimmed  hat  now  at 
Warwick  Castle.  Similar  hats  are  shown  in  pictures  as 
worn  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Maison  du  Roi  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  France. 

Again  when  Pepys  went  to  see  James  duke  of  York 
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in  March,  1664,  when  James  was  about  to  go  to  sea,  he 
"  saw  him  try  ou  his  buff  coat  and  hat-piece  covered  with 
black  velvet." 

As  to  the  body  armour  we  know  that  the  surcoat, 
often  armoried,  was  worn  of  different  fashions  for  two 
or  three  centuries  over  the  armour,  and  late  in  the 
fifteenth  century  we  see  the  tabard  form  of  surcoat. 
Henry  VIII.,  who  like  many  other  Englishmeo  affected 
foreign  fashions,  is  often  mentioned  as  having  silk 
garments  over  his  armour.  In  Spain  this  garment  often 
passed  diagonally  across  the  body;  it  was  called  a 
Saya. 

When  Henry  VIII.  landed  in  France  in  1514  he  is 
described  as  wearing  over  his  armour  a  garment  of  white 
cloth  of  gold  with  a  red  cross.  This  custom  seems  to 
have  been  very  common  on  the  continent,  and  even  later, 
ia  the  portrait  of  George  earl  of  Cumberland  at  Skipton, 
he  is  shown  with  a  rich  dress  over  his  armour,  which  is 
visible  only  at  the  neck,  forearms  and  legs. 

In  Vienna  are  several  helmets  covered  with  silks  and 
satins,  and  at  Stockholm  in  the  Lifnistkammer  is  s. 
very  richly  embroidered  helmet  cover  trimmed  with 
pearls,  etc. 

Hazlerigg's  "  lobsters "  were  so  called,  according  to 
Clarendon,  on  account  of  their  bright  shells,  but  we  know 
that  much  armour  In  the  Civil  War  time  was  painted  and 
ruBseted,  and  our  usual  idea  of  a  lobster  is  black  or  red. 
Hazlerigg's  men  were  evidently  not  in  red  armour,  so  for 
want  of  more  evidence  wa  must  suppose  them  to  have 
been  black.  The  black  armour  in  the  Dresden  Armoury  is 
pitched  and  is  not  bright.  Though  the  idea  of  the 
Black  Prince  deriving  his  soubriquet  from  his  armour  is 
absurd,  yet  we  are  told  that  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  V. 
black  armour  was  worn. 

A  very  important  point  with  regard  to  wearing  armour 
was  the  garment  that  was  immediately  beneath  the 
metal  casing  of  the  man.  Ordinary  clothes  were  not 
suited  for  this,  and  Chaucer's  knight,  we  are  told,  on  his 
pilgrimage  wore  a  gipon  of  fustian  that  was  "alle 
besmotred  with  his  nabergeon."  This  was  evidently  a 
garment  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  beneath  his  mail 
shirt,  and  it  had  become  soiled  in  consequence.     Such  a 
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'Coat  was  clearly  good  enough  for  a  pilgrimage  id  mixed 
■company,  and  the  knight,  like  his  horse,  "  Mraas  good  but  be 
waa  not  gaie."  Fustian  we  find  mentioned  as  the  under 
garment  worn  in  GeiToany  by  knights  about  to  engage  in 
single  combat,  and  in  Lord  Hastings'  MS,,  when  we  are 
told  how  a  man  shall  be  armed  at  his  ease  when  he  shall 
fight  on  foot,  his  "  hausement "  was  to  be  '*  a  dowbelet  ot 
fustean  lyned  with  satene." 

Fustian  was  used  up  till  the  discontinuance  of  armour, 
for  the  imderwear.  The  head-pieces  also  had  their  lining, 
■either  fixed  to  a  strap  which  itself  was  riveted  ; to, the 
metal,  or  else  a  cap  worn  inside  the  head-piece,  ■ 

For  tUting  with  the  big  helm  of , the  fifteenth  century  a 
stout  padded  cap  with  a  special  arrangement  of  straps  to 
teep  it  and  the  helm  in  proper  relation  to  each  other  was 
used.  Specimens  of  these  exist  at  Vienna,  and  an  inter- 
esting account  with  illustrations  of  the  cap  is  to  be  found 
in  Vol.  II  o(  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Historisclie  Waffenkutide 
by  the  late  Wendelin  Eoheim,  , 

Among  Henry  V.'s  retinue  at  Agincourt  is  mentioned 
Nicholas  Brampton,  "stxiffer  of  bacynets/.' 

In  1386,  in  the  challenge  of  the  Chevalier  de  Toume- 
mine  mentioned  by  Lobineau  is  "un  chaperon,  d.  m^tre 
sovs  mott  bacinet  de  drap  de  scndcd  ou  de  sattiii  cousv.  et 
garni  dejil  et  de  soie. 

"  Un  bacinet  A  insi&re  defer  ou  de  leton  estoffS  de 
cerveliere  de  toile  de  chanvre  et  de  tin  de  cenddl.de  colon 
■ou  de  soie." 

In  the  Archives  of  LiUe,  1414,  is  a  payment ; — 

'*  For  2  cottes  d^armes  and  for  cejidal  to  line  the  said 
■cottes". 

In  the  1499  Chateau  d'Amboise  inventory  with  the  so- 
■caUed  armour  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  mentioned  "unkabiUe- 
ment  de  teste  oA  il  yaun  gorgeroy  de  matZ/e,  lebori  dore 
Ze  dedans  de  satin  cramoisy  double  de  mesine." 

In  the  Archives  of  Lille,  1432  ;—  , 

"  Vh  demi  paletot  d  mettre  dessoubz  les  brigandines," 

In  the  years  1519-1523  are  frequent  mentions  of  yellow 
and  crimson  satin  for  lining  the  headpieces,  collars,  pas- 
guards,  mains  defer  and  gauntlets  of  Henry  VUl-  The 
nQing  consisted  of  carded  wool  which  was  quilted  in 
canvas  and  covered  with   the   satin.     Of  course  these 

I 
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liiUDgs  hare  not  tasted  to  our  day,  but  thore  is  io  the 
Tower  of  London  a  tiltine  helmet  of  Sir  Henry  Lee''s 
made  i'n  EHzabeth's  time  by  Jacob  Topf,  and  still  having  in 
it  a  felted  libing  w^iich  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  b^td- 
piece.  A  pertiaps  earlier  instance  in  the  same  ci>ltection 
is  that  of  a  Hght  viaored  sodade  such  as  worn  by  mounted 
archers.  The  salade  formerly  in  the  de  Cosson  collec- 
tion still  has  much  of  its  t^nvas  lining  which  was 
fastened  to  it,  being  sewo  through  small  holes  arranged 
in  pairs  along  the  margin  of  the  metal 

In  1580  when  certain  light  horsemen  for  Ireland  were 
found  by  the  authorities  of  St.  Paul's,  the  doublets  are 
mentioned  as  being  of  Milan  fustian  and  lined  in  some 
cases  with  HoHnes  fustian,  in  others  with  strong  canvas. 
The  sleeves  of"  mayle  "  at  143.  the  pair  were  ^so  lined 
tvith  canvas. 

Sir  John  Smith  also  advises  that  the  soldiers'  doublets 
should  be  made  of  fustian  '*  according  to  the  use  of  all 
antiquitie,"  or  of  chamois  skinnes  as  well  in  respect 
of  lasting,  as  that  a  man  may  arm  better  upon  any  or- 
Ixtth  of  these  things  than  upon  canvas  or  anything  that  is- 
more  smooth  and  lees  woolly. 

They  should  be  narrow  in  the  shoulders  and  so  small  in 
the  sleeves  and  with  so  little  bumbast  that  the  vambraces 
of  armed  men  might  easily  close  together.  The  doublets 
should  be  cut  flat  upon  the  belly  and  waisted  of  like  length 
to  the  cuirass,  so  that  the  armour  may  6t  more  just  and 
fiat  to  the  body.  But  as  "  the  collers  of  armours  do  bear 
.  the  chief  weight  of  the  rest  of  the  armour,"  he  advises  that 
both  horsemen  and  foot  should  either  have  under-collars 
of  fustian  conveniently  bumhasted  to  defend  the  "heveth 
and  poise  of  their  armours  from  the  paining  and  hirrting 
of  their  shoidders  and  necks,"  or  else  that  the  doublets 
should  be  "  very  well  bumbasted  in  all  that  part  under 
their  collers  both  before  and  behind." 

Here  we  have  reference  to  the  inconvenient  strain  on 
the  sboulders  felt  at  all  times  by  armed  men,  and  we  may 
refer  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  in  the 
.case  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  about  to  proceed  to 
France  in  1513  we  are  told  of  "a  trusyng  ooulster  of 
white  fustian  for  my  Lord  to  wear  abowt  his  myddell 
under  his  hames  for  berryng  up  of  the  currese." 
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The  eari  also  bad  "  2  ariaing  pateletts  of  white  sabtea 
quilted  and  l3med  with  lynneo  cloth  for  my  Lord  to  were 
under  his  homes."  These  pateletts  or  partlets  were  the 
"  under  collars  "  mentioned  by  Sir  John  South,  and  his 
arming  doublets  were  of  crimson  and  green  satin  with  a 
"  french  styche "  aud  white  satin  "  qmlted  lozenwyse."* 
Under  his  leg  armour  he  had  arming  hose  with  *'  lapes  " 
and  for  his  feet  arming  "  shone "  black,  white,  red, 
yellow,  and  white  leather  covered  with  bhwjk  velvet. 

A  propos  of  the  damage  to  the  underwear  by  armour, 
James  Croft,  writing  to  Cecil  from  Berwick,  let  July, 
1559,  mentions  that  "  all  who  could  provide  armour  were 
to  have  2d.  a  day  more  than  the  'naked  man.'  The  Council 
supplied  some  captains  on  credit,  others  sent  to  Flanders 
at  great  cost.  Every  man  that  has  a  corslet  has  dd.  and 
the  captuin  keeps  Id.  till  the  armour  is  paid  for,  but 
when  it  is  his  (the  man's)  own  he  cannot  keep  it  and 
pay  for  the  harm  it  does  his  other  apparel  under  Bd. 
a.  day." 

Sir  John  Smith  in  his  Animadversions,  1591,  says: 
"  no  armed  man  should  wear  any  cut  doublets,  as  well 
in  respect  that  the  wearing  of  armour  doth  quickly 
fret  them  out  and  also  by  reason  that  the  corners  and 
edges  of  the  lames  and  joints  of  the  armours  do  take 
such  hold  upon  such  cuttes,  as  they  do  hinder  the  quick 
and  sudden  arming  of  men." 

In  1622  Gervase  Markham  in  his  Decades  of  Epistles 
of  War,  says :  "  The  shot  should  have  on  his  head  a  good 
and  sufficient  Spanish  morian  well  lined  in  the  head  with 
a  quilted  cap  of  strong  linen  and  bound  down  with  lined 
ear  plates." 

In  1643  the  same  author  in  his  A>ldier's  Accidence 
says  that  the  shot  should  have  "  good  comb  caps  well 
lined  with  quilted  caps." 

Armour  was  in  many  cases  made  to  measure, 

In  the  will  of  Sir  Kalph  Bolmer,  1406,  is  mentioned 
"  armatura  mea  corpori  talliata." 

In  1 470  Baltazar  du  Comet,  armourer  atBruges, delivers 
for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  "  2  cuiraches  complettesfaites 
h  la  meswe  de  Monseigneur "  for  48  livres  each.  And 
in  the  same  year  Lazarus  de  St.  Augustiu  delivers  "  un 
hamais  complet/ait  nagulrea  la  mesure  de  Monseigneur 

1  2 
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'«(  pour  sa  corps."  In  1512  a  jacket  and  hose  of  young 
Pnnce  Charles  (Charles  V.)  was  sent  to  Conrad  Seusen- 
bofer  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for  a  suit  of  armour  for  the 
boy,  then  12  years  old. 

The  engraved  suit  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Tower  of 
.London,  made  by  the  same  armourer  by  order  of 
Maximilian,  was  also  made  to  mousure.  In  1520 
Francis  I.  asks  for  an  arming  doublet  of  Henry  YHL  so 
that  be  may  send  him  a  new  kind  of  cuirasa 

In  December,  1532,  Carlo  Capello  writes  to  the 
Signory,  **  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  requests  me  to  have 
'sent  for  him  hither  a  perfectly  impenetrable  cuirass  of 
those  made  at  Brescia,  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  wants 
another  for  himself  and  one  for  his  brother,  and  the 
Treasurer  and  Donn  Cromwell  make  a  like  demand,  so 
that  they  will  be  5  in  all  with  their  coverings,  and  they 
say  they  will  pay  for  them."  The  writer  encloses  the 
measurements. 

In  February,  1533,  the  Doge  and  Senate  write  to 
Capello,  "concerning  the  cuirasses  we  have  given  orders 
for  them  to  be  made  at  Brescia,  and  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  got,  we  will  courteously  transmit  them."  The  voting 
on  this  occasion  was  Ayes  171,  Noes  and  Neutrals  7. 
The  college  tu  be  authorized  to  disburse  what  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  making  of  five  cuirasses,  and  to  send 
them  as  a  present  to  these  noblemen  in  Eugland  who 
have  asked  for  them,  "  the  whole  with  the  moneys  of 
our  Signoiy."'    Ayes  177,  Noes  7,  Neutrals  3. 

In  Marcn,  1 534,  Chapuys  writes  to  the  Emperor  and 
mentions-  certain  visits  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  to 
Court  ....  perhaps  to  present  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Voulchier  (Wiltshire)  and  his  son 
■(George^,  Maater-  Cromwell  and  Treasurer  Fen  Villien 
(Fitz  William)  with  certainnes  hrigantinez  secretez 
.faictez  des  calliez  {cC4cailles)  fforgioses  et  lichez  que  la 
Signori  de  Venize  leur  d  envoyS." 

The  above  simple  description  of  certain  gorgeous 
brigandines  of  scale  armour,  that  is  privy  coats  <tf  scale, 
has  been  translated  by  the  late  Senor  Guyangos,  as 
*'  gorgious  brigaodines  made  of  tortoiseshell  and  mother 
of  pearl  with  secret  drawers." 

This  is  a  good  example  of  a  translator's  licence  ia 
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dealing  with  two  languages  other  than  his  own.    These 
brigandines  were  evidently  of  proof  against  all  arms. 

Measurements  were  sent  for  these  cuirasses  to 
Brescia.  „..  .^ 

As  to  trials  of  armour  with  the  consequent  proof 
marks,  a  very  interesting  work  by  Monsieur  Buttin  of 
BmniUy,  Haute  Saroie,  snows  that  the  custom  of  putting 
proof  marks  on  armour  was  an  old  one.  In  some  cases 
the  proof  mark  referred  to  the  power  to  resist  the  quarrel 
or  bolt  of  the  large  crossbow,  in  others  of  the  smaller 
weapon.  Later  on  the  system  was  applied  to  armour 
showing  its  ability  to  resist  the  bullet  of  the  musket, 
caliver,  or  pistol  On  the  Continent  these  proof  marks 
are  very  common,  and  in  collections  in  this  country  they 
may  be  seen  in  many  instances.  But  with  one  exception 
to  be  noted  later  on,  we  do  not  find  the  marks  of  proof 
referred  to  with  regaid  to  English  made  armour.  The  ex- 
pressions of  high  proof,  musket  proof,  caliver  proof,  pistol 
proof,  or  merely  of  proof  are  very  common  in  the  writing 
of  the  authors  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries,  but  we  do  not  as  a  rule  hear  of  the  armour 
being  tested,  and  it  is  only  the  opinion  of  the  military 
author  that  we  have  to  guide  us  beyond  what  we  can 
judge  fi*om  inspection  of  the  armour. 

The  instance  referred  to  of  a  trial  of  armour  as  to  its 

ability  to  resist  firearms  is  one  related  at  full  length  in 

VoL  L  of  Archfteutogia.     To  put  it  briefly,  a  gentleman 

of  Shropshire  claimed  to  have  on  his  property  iron  which 

was  as  good  for  armour  as  that  used  by  the  English 

authorities,   which  was    imported   fix>m    Innsbruck,  or 

as  it  wuB  thea  called  Isebrook.     After  some  delay  the 

Master  of  the  Armouries  of  that  period  (1590),  Sir  Henry 

Lee,   had   a  breastplate  made  of  this  Shropshire  iron 

similar  as  regards  all  respects  and  weight  to  one  u{  the 

foreign  or  as  it  was  called  Hungere  iron.    A  trial  was 

tben  made  with  two  pistols  with  equal  charges,  and  the 

B  that  while  the  foreign  metal  only  sustained  a 

it,  the  English  metal  let  the  bullet  through  and 

'  a  piece  of  the  beam  on  which  the  breast  rested. 

ately  we  have  no  details  as  to  the  distance  or 

e  of  powder,  but  it  satisfied  Sir  Henry  Lee  that 

pshire   metal  was  not  good    enough,  and    the 
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importntioQ  of  iron  from  Innsbruck  went  on  into  ■ 
Charles  I/s  reign.  Other  attempts  had  been  made  a^ 
various  times  to  utilize  the  native  product,  and  even  in 
1530  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  his  friend,  Sir  Laurente 
Starber,  took  over  some  of  the  English  ore  to  Germany  to 
see  if  it  was  available  for  use.  Nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  result  of  that  inquiry,  but  it  was  doubtless  xmfavour- 
able  to  our  metal. 

Among  the  armour  in  the  Tower  of  Londdn  bearing 

Cf  marks  may  be  noted  the  skull  piece  of  a  stout 
inet  which  belonged  to  Henry  VIIL     This  bears  the 
mark  twice  repeated,  which  means  that  the  metal  was 

Sroof  against  the  large  crossbow.  The  armour  of 
ames  iC  consisting  omy  of  cap,  breast,  back,  and  long 
elbow  gaxmtlet  for  the  bridle  arm,  bears  on  the  breast  and 
batk  bullet  marks  which  are  not  the  result  of  war  but 
really  proof  marks.  In  this  case  the  marks  have  been 
left  alone,  but  on  an  engraved  but  very  ugly  suit  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  Mus^e  d'Artillerie'  the  proof  marks 
have  been  treated  as  centres  round  which  to  engrave 
£owers  and  foliage,  so  as  to  rather  conceal  the  practice 
object  of  the  marks,  much  as  the  letter  D  on  a  deserter's 
breast  has  sometimes  been  amplified  by  tattooing  so  as  to 
nearly  quite  disguise  the  original  stigma. 

In  1513  Richaixi  Thyrkill  writing  to  Henry  VHI.  froin 
Antwerp,  sayB  he  "can  find  no  harness  of  the^eur  de  lis 
iu  any  part  of  Brabant."  A  brigandine  in  the  grand 
ducal  museum  at  Darmstadt  bears  on  each  of  the  scales 
or  small  plates  of  metal  the  stamp  of  a  fleur  de  lis. 
This  stamp  is  shown  in  one  case  twice  repeated  on  the 
same  scale  or  plate  in  Een^  de  Bellevue's  Costume  mili- 
taire  des  Frangais  en  1446.  M.  Buttin  considers  this 
double  stamping  an  evidence  of  the  brigandine  being 
proot  against  the  arhcUSte  d  towr. 

This  brigandine  and  a  scale  of  it  are  also  figured  by 
Heftier,  Pt  62,  Vol  II.  also  in  Hewitt,  III,  550. 

The  CLEANma  of  Abhoub. 

In  early  days  we  find  many  mentions  of  barrels  ior 
cleaning  the  chain  mail. 
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Iq  the  1364  mreotory  of  the  donjon  de  Yostieza  occuis, 
"  1  barellum  ad  forbiendum  mailiam." 

Dover  Castle  inventory,  1344,  "  1  barvlle  pro  armaturis^ 
roUandis,"  . 

In  Syr  Gavmyn,  the  hawberk  is  cleaned  by  being- 
"  rokked," 

Winchcstei*  College  inTentory  1413-1450,  "1  hareUe 
pro  loricis  purgandis." 

In  14C7  the  Howard  Household  book  mentions  9</. 
"  to  an  armerer  at  Pawles  Cheyne  for  an  barneys 
barelle." 

In  1603  in  the  Hengrave  Inventory,  "one  barell  to 
make  clean  the  shirt  of  maile  and  gorgeits." 

In  1513,  when  the  earlof  Northumberland  went  to  the 
siege  of  Terouanne,  amongst  his  stores  were,  "  4  lbs.  of 
emmery  for  dressyng  My  Lord's  harnes  and  oyle  for 
dressyng  of  my  Lord's  harnea"  He  also  took  "a  quarter 
of.  a  hide  of  garnyssbinge  lether,  200  white  armyng 
bokylls  and  a  thousand  armyng  nayles  for  mending  my 
Lora's  harnes."  Besidea  these  "  a  payre  of  nyppers,  a 
payre  of  pynaores,  a  pomyshe  (a  piece  of  pumice  stone)  2 
ly^es,  a  sniall  stithe,  q  hammer  and  all  other  stuffe  and 
tools  belonginge  to  an  armorer."  Eight  yards  of  white 
"  blauukett "  were  used  "  for  trussing  of  my  Lord's  harnes 
in." 

In  1 520, 1 2d.  a  piece  wan  chai^d  for  cleaning  Almaine 
rivets  brought  from  Calais,  and  id,  per  suit  for  new 
buckling,  leathering  and  mending. 

In  1 564,  5d.  was  charged  for  cleaning  each  shirt  of  mail 
and  2d.  each  for  sleeves. 
■  Tlie  keeping  clean  of  armour  used  at  sea  appears  to 
have  been  dealt  with  differently,  for  in  1564  there  are 
payments  for  painting  not  only  headpieces  but  also 
corslets  or  body  armour  at  5s.  the  suit,  as  "  by  reason  of 
the  salt  wat6r  they  will  by  no  means  be  kept  clean  except 
they  be  blacked." 

In  Lanadowne  MS.  73  is  a  petition  by  William  Poore 
"  that  his  remedy  for  preserving  armour  from  pewtrifying 
kankering  or  lusting  might  be  employed."  However,  he 
does  not  tell  us  how  this  was  effected. 

1617.  Wolfen  Miller,  John  Caspar  Wolfen,  and  John 
Miller  applied  for  a  patent  for  21  years  "  for  a  certain  oyle 
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to  keep  armour  and  armes  from  rust  and  kanker,"  for 
XIO  per  annum. 

In  the  Wardrobe  expenses  in  Prussia  of  Bolinbroke  earl 
of  Derby.     1391-1393.     Printed  by  the  Camden  Society. 

foL  32.  pro  j  cofre.  t  ,  t  ad  imponendum  scuta 
doniini  xvij  scot. 

£  33.  pjv  j  house  pro  scuto  domini.  .  .  .  ix 
scot  sijd. 

f.  17.  pro  panno  albo  et  Modeo.  .  .  .  pro  cooper •■ 
tura  basenetti  domini  una  cum  factura  eiusdem  vjs. 
viijti.  St. 

£  15.  pro  maUez  pro  plates  domini  vj«.  viijrf.  st. 

pro  1  par  bowges  pro  legg  ■  kameys  domini  iiij- 
scot. 

£  40.  pro  1  brestplate  domini  purgando  ibidem  iijli. 

It  is  also  mentioned  that  there  was  beside  the  "  co/re 
ad  im.ponendum  sciUa  domini  "  also  a  "  hous  "  or  covering 
for  the  banner  and  another  for  the  pennon. 

At  Henry  Vin.'8  death  there  was  at  Greenwich  "a 
buckler  of  Steele  painted,  in  a  case  of  leather." 

In  1472  the  Chronicle  of  Troyes  mentions  that  French 
men-at-arms  were  forbidden  to  carry  their  arms  in  paniers. 
But  about  the  same  date  in  the  description  of  some  of 
the  famous  pas  d'armes  in  which  Jacques  Lalain  took  a 
part,  the  armour  of  the  combatants  was  brought  into 
the  lists  in  paniers  on  horses. 

In  an  engraving  of  Charles  I.  by  Wm.  Hole,  an  example 
of  which  13  in  the  British  Museum  {see  reproductions 
1901),  we  see  a  box  made  specially  for  the  holding  of  a 
breast  and  back  plate. 

Of  the  actual  weight  of  armour  we  can  only  judge  by 
suits  now  existing,  and  even  then  allowance  must  be  made 
for  small  deficiencies,  as  in  the  case  of  leather  straps,  not 
only  those  visible  but  also  those  fastened  by  rivets  near 
the  margins  of  certain  parts,  and  to  which  linings  of 
quilted  material  were  attached.  These  hnings  of  course 
could  be  detached  without  interfering  with  the  rivets. 

The  engraved  suit  of  Henry  VIII.  was  for  the  field  and 
without  the  gauntlets  (which  have  been  lost)  weighs 
63  lbs.  11  ozs. ;  of  this  9  lbs.  3  ozs.  represents  the  helmet. 
The  Suit  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  weighs  about  103  Ibs-^ 
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and  of  this  the  helmet  weighs  1 1  lbs.  The  bxirgonet  and 
bude  for  this  suit  is  10  lbs.  6  oza  The  Leicester  suit, 
which  is  for  the  tilt  yard,  weighs  73  Iba,  and  the 
extta  pieces  16  lbs.  6  ozs.  The  helmet  is  8  Iba  14  ozs. 
The  suit  of  Sir  John  Smith,  .parts  of  which  are  at 
Windsor,  weighs  55j  lbs.,  the  helmet  being  8  lbs.  11  ozs. 
The  UhftrlQs  I.  gilt  Buib  weighs  78  lbs.,  and  of  this 
the  helmet  is  lOf  lbs.  I  have  taken  these  suits  as  they 
cover  the  wearer  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  note  the.weight 
of  the  helmet  as  being  that  which  the  man's  neck  has 
to  bear. 

The  ordinary  morion  of  Elizabeth's  time  weighed  about 
■3  lbs.,  the  "pikeman's  pott"  of  the  civil  war  about 
2J  lbs.,  and  the  horseman's  barred  helmet  of  the  same 
period  about  5i  lbs. 

The  Elizabethan  soldier's  jack  weighs  about  18  lbs.,  and 
the  rich  brigandines  one  sees  in  foreign  armouries  were 
about  the  same.  These,  however,  rarely  had  sleeves,  and 
80  were  not  so  irksome  as  chain  mail  shirts,  which  though 
not  so  heavy  were  a  great  drag  on  the  wearer. 

Sir  John  Smith  (1591)  speats  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  system  in  which  the  rerebraces  and  vambraces  were 
-fastened  by  points  to  the  arming  doublet  or  jacket, 
whereas  the  armoxu*  which  had  the  arm  defences  depend- 
ent on  pins  at  the  sides  of  the  gorget  made  the  weight 
much  less  cumbersome.  In  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's "boulster,"  page  112,  we  see  an  endeavour  to 
transfer  the  burden  usually  pressing  on  the  shoulders  to 
the  hipa 

Leg  armour  when  worn,  and  it  was  but  seldom  carried, 
must  have  been  a  severe  drag  on  the  wearer.  We  see 
that  the  cuissards  were  hung  by  a  forked  strap  to  the 
waist,  and  the  horseman's  cuissards,  which  were  neces- 
sarily long  to  aUow  of  the  bent  l^;s  on  horseback,  would, 
when  the  wearer  was  dismounted,  much  cripple  his  move- 
ments. Hence  we  find  the  cuissards  made  of  two  or 
three  sets  of  lames  which  with  turning  pins  could  be 
attached  to  each  other  for  mounted  use,  and  for  dis- 
mounted service  could  be  separated  so  as  to  leave  the 
upper  portions  as  short  taces,  while  the  lower  legs  would  ' 
be  cased  in  long  boots. 

The  horseman's  salade  figured  by  Heiher,  and  now  in  the 
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Tower,  weighs  3  lbs.  2  ozs.  Baron  de  Cosson's  similar  but 
uDpainted  visored  aalade  with  some  of  its  lining  weighs 
dibs. 

The  Venetian  scUades  also  in  the  Tower  resembling  the 
old  Greek  helmets  and  all  three  bearing  armourer's  stamps, 
weigh  from  5  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  4  ozs. 

The  Italian  helmets  with  semicircular  shades  over  the 
'eye  openings,  said  to  have  been  worn  in  1G02  by  the 
soldiers  of  Bruoalieu,  weigh  about  10  lbs.  each.  The 
<jombed  morions  in  the  Tower  weigh  '2^  to  Si  lbs. 

The  Commonwealth  "  potts  "  are  about  3  lbs.  each.  A 
so-called  morion  weighing  9  lbs.  is  evidently  not  a  head* 

{}iece,  but  a  "  double  '  or  metal  last  on  which  to  close  the 
ater  headpieces  formed  of  two  pieces  of  metal,  the  edges 
lapped  one  over  the  other  and  riveted.  The  Jight 
"secretes"  or  skeleton  metal  linings  for  felt  hats  weigh 
about  5  ozs.  each. 

In  1627  one  Whetstone  had  a  project  to  make  armour 
"  lighter  and  as  good  as  proof,"  but  we  are  not  told  how 
it  was  to  be  effected. 

The  weight  of  annour  more  than  once  has  proved  a 
430urce  of  danger  and  death  to  its  wearer. 

In  1526  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  fleeing  from  the 
battle  of  Mohatz,  when  attempting  to  cross  the  Duno 
{}  Danube)  his  horse  fell  under  him,  and  he,  overcome 
with  the  "  poiz  "  of  his  annour,  w^s  drowned. 

S.P.D.  260,  l,IV,p.  2. 

And  after  Lord  William  Howard's  wedding,  29th 
June,  1 536,  a  letter  to  Loi-d  Lisle  tells  how  after  a  sham 
fight  on  the  river,  "  a  gentleman  named  Gates  being  in 
harness  tried  to  leap  into  another  boat  and  fell  short  and 
was  drowned."  The  writer  of  the  letter  remarks,  "men 
•did  not  marvel  greatly  that  knew  him,  of  his  misfortune, 
for  he  was  so  great  a  swearer."  It  is  probable  the 
weight  of  his  armour  was  more  directly  the  cause  of  his 
death  than  his  bad  language. 

In  1533  Caesar  Ferrumosci  writes  to  Henry  VIII.  that 
Ihe  Emperor  sends  him  six  Spanish  horses  partly  broken 
in  to  heavy  armour. 

The  weight  of  armour  was  utilized  in  one  instance  that 
■we  may  mention.  On  the  voyage  of  the  Portugal 
•expedition  in  1589  Sir  James  Hales,  the  Treasurer  to  the 
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expedition,  died  at  sea,  and  instead,  of  the  shot  in  the- 
h^nmock  of  later  times,  he  was  lowered  in  his  armour 
into  the  sea.  This  is  represented  on  his  monument 
erected  in  CaniSerbury  Cathedral  by  Richard  Lee,  who 
married  his  widow. 


What  could  be  done  with  Abmour  on. 

At  Troyes  in  1380  an  English  squire,  a  native  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Lincoln,  an  excellent  man-at-arms,  with  his 
lance  in  his  rest,  and  his  target  on  his  neck,  made  his- 
horse  leap  over  the  bars  of  the  barriers,  and  came  to  the 

fite  where  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  surrounded  by  the 
rench  nobility,  was,  who  looked  on  this  enterprise  with 
amazement.  However,  he  was  unable  to  return  as  he 
intended,  for  he  received  a  blow  from  a  spear  which  felled 
his  horse  and  killed  him.  Froissart 

At  Noyon  Sir  John  Assueton  {?  Seton)  when  armed 
dismounts,  aud  spear  in  hand  leaps  over  the  barriers. 
After  fighting  for  more  than  an  hour  and  wounding  two 
of  his  opponents  he  again,  spear  in  hand,  leaps  over 
the  barriers,  and  still  armed  as  be  was  jumps  up  behind 
the  page  on  his  courser,  and  calling  to  the  French,  "  Adieu, 
gentlemen,  many  thanks  to  you,"  he  rides  off  to  his. 
companions..  Froissart,  I,  ch.  285. 

HemT  V.  when  courting  Katherine,  says,  "If  I  could 
win  a  lady  at  leap&og  or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle 
with  my  armour  on  my  back,'  aud  he  evidently  claimed 
to  be  able  to  do  so.  Monluc,  speaking  of  Count  Pedro 
d'Apport  or  de  Porto,  saya  he  was  "  un  des  plus  di^pos- 
kommes  d'ltalie  ^  ,  .  .  il  n'y  avoit  cheval  si  grand 
pourveu  qu'il  peust  prendre  larson  qu'il  ne  se  mist  en  selle 
armi  de  toutes  pieces."  The  Chevalier  Bayard  also^ 
when  captured  at  Milan  by  Ludovico  Sforza,  was 
presented  by  him  with  his  horse  and  arms,  and  be,  though 
armed,   "  monta  sur    son  cheval    sans  ntestre   pied    A- 


Louis  XIL  rode  so  well  that  "pour  saut  ou  rouode  que 
fit  son  cheval"  one  would  not  hear  a  piece  of  his  armour 
shake. 

At  Arras  in  1446,  Galiot  de  Balthasin,  who  was  armS 
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■de  tout,  la  cotte  i^armes  au  dos,  when  he  entered  the  hsts 
]eaped  clear  out  of  his  saddle  as  lightly  as  though  he  had 
OQ  a  pourpoint  only.  0.  de  la  Marche. 

At  the  eudof  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  great 
divifflon  of  opinion  as  to  the  size  and  advantages  of 
tumour.  Many  writers  spoke  strongly  against  the 
wearing  of  it,  atl^ing  that  it  distressed  the  men  and 
was  not  sufficient  defence  against  fire  aims  to  warrant  a 
-continuance  of  the  practice  of  wearing  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  equally  weighty  authorities  dedaimed  against  the 
increasing  dislike  to  armour,  and  quoted  reasons  for  its 
being  mentioned  as  the  soldier's  costume.  From  the 
following  extracts  it  would  seem  as  though  the  men  of 
the  armour- wearing,  days  were  stronger  than  the  later 
race,  much  as  Bishop  Latimer  complained  of  the  inferior 
bowmen  of  his  day  as  compared  with  the  men  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

La  None  writing  1575-1590  says,  "  Moreover  as  there 
is  good  reason  owing  to  the  violence  of  musketry  and 
pistol  fire,  to  make  armour  more  massive  and  of  better 
priMjf  than  formerly,  this  has  been  carried  so  far  that 
most  men  ai*e  laden  with  anvils  rather  than  covered  with 
armour.  The  defensive  armour  of  nowadays  is  so  heavy 
•  that  at  thirty-five  years  of  age  a  gentleman  has  his 
shoulders  quite  crippled  by  such  burdens.  In  days  bygone 
I  have  seen  the  late  M.  d'Eguilli  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Puigressier,  worthy  old  men,  continuing  for  the  whole 
of  a  long  day  marching  at  the  head  of  their  companies, 
whilst  nowadays  younger  captains  would  or  coxud  not 
last  for  two  hours  under  similar  conditions." 

We  may  now  note  instances  of  armour  felling  to 
protect  the  wearer,  and  it  was  not  so  uncommon  as  the 
£toutuees  of  nmil  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Froissart  notes  in  1360  that  at  Chargny  the  Lord  of 
Mucident  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  stone  which  passed 
through  his  armour. 

At  the  Chateau  d'AmbtBsewas  preserved  a  sword  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Jean  de  Br^z^,  with  which  he  had 
cut  ofiT  the  band  of  a  man-at-arms  with  the  canon  or 
vambnu-e  and  the  gaimtlet. 

At  the  siege  of  Nantes  (1380)  Sir  Thomas  de  Roddes, 
a  knight  &om  Germany,  was  struck  by  au  arrow  which 
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pierced  quite  through  his  helmet,  of  which  wound  he 
died  three  days  after.  Frotssart,  II,  ch.  60. 

A  few  days  later  an  English  knight.  Sir  Hugh 
Kitiel,  died  firom  a  hlow  on  his  helmet  from  a  bolt. 

At  a  tournament  at  the  same  place  the  Lord  de 
Pousanges  received  such  a  stroke  from  a  lance  that  it 
pierced  through  the  mail  and  steel  breast-plate  and 
everything  underneath  so  that  the  blood  gushed  out. 

In  a  joust  between  Nicholas  Gliiford  and  John  Boucmel 
at  Chateau  Josselia,  Clifford's  lance  slipping  off  the 
breast-plate  pierced  the  camail  of  good  mail,  and  entering 
his  neck  cut  the  jugular  vein  so  that  Boucmel  died. 

Heliot  de  Calais  was  knocked  off  his  horse  by  a  violent 
stroke  on  the  throat  piece  with  a  spear  whose  broad 
point  was  as  sharp  and  fine  as  a  razor.  This  iron  cut 
through  the  throat  piece  as  well  as  all  the  veins.  He 
died  snortly  after.  Froissart,  II,  ch.  2. 

When  Richard  earl  of  "Warwick  jousted  with  a 
mighty  duke  for  his  lady's  sake,  the  travelled  Englishman 
sent  his  spear  half  a  yard    through  the   duke  in    the 

g-esence  of  the  Emperor  Sigisraund,  as  we  see  in  John 
oufi's  life  of  the  earl,  Cott.  MS.  Julius  E.  IV. 

In  1504  at  the  jousts  in  Paris  on  the  arrival  of  Anne 
of  Brittany,  Franjois  de  Maugiron  struck  Supplanville  so 
sharply  that  the  lance  went  clean  through  his  body  and 
he  fell  dead. 

In  14X4  at  the  siege  of  Soissons  by  Charles  VI.,  Hector 
Bastard  de  Bourbon  "fut  navrS  aune  fiScke  parmi  le 
gorgerin  qui  Jut  faulM  tot  oultre  tatU  que  Ufer  de  ladite 
jHesche  entra  dedans  la  gorge  de  Messire  Hector,  de 
laguelle  bleickeure  il  alia  de  vie  &  trespas." 

In  1467,  at  the  combat  between  the  Bastard  of 
Bm^ndy  and  Lord  Scales,  OlHvier  la  Marche  says  he 
saw  afterwards  Lord  Scales'  armour,  on  which  the  Bastard 
had  made  "  de  grandes  faidc6es  de  la  dague  de  dessous 
de  sa  hache." 

1525.  "The  king  with  his  sword  poynt  and  edge 
abated  had  almost  cut  his  (Sir  Anthony  Browne's)  poldron, 
his  strokes  were  so  great."  HalL 

At  the  battle  of  Marignan  Francis  I.  was  in  great 
danger,  according  to  Brantonie,  for  "  la  grande  Intffe  lui 
Jut  percee  a  jour  cTwn  coup  de  picque." 
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PatteHi  mentions  that  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  1547,  Sir 
Thomas  Daroj  ^  was  struck  glancing  on  the  right  side 
with  a  bullet  of  one  of  the  (Scotch)  field  pieces,  and 
thereby  bis  body  bruised  with   the   bowing   in  of  his. 


"p.  166.    Nos  gens  d'armes portoient  en ce  temps  lade 
'  grands  ayutelas  tranclmns  pour  couper  les  bTXis  mailliez 
et  destranger  les  morions."  Monluc,  1521-1547. 

Sully  mentions  that  at  the  assault  on  the  great  trench 
at  St.  Catherine,  he  was  twice  thrown  to  the  ground,  bia 
halbert  broken  and  his  armour  loosened  and  broken  ia 
pieces.  See  also  Vol  LV  of  this  Journal,  p.  30K 
showing  the  difference  in  strength  between  tilting  and 
hosting  harness. 

At  ute  siege  of  Rouen  in  1591  "Captain  Powre  was 
shot  with  a  chayne  bullet  which  fell  so  flatt  upon  a 
bombast  doublet  that  it  entered  not  but  braised  him 
much." 

"At  Terrouane  Monsieur  de  Plessis,  lifting  up  bis 
sword  to  strike,  was  with  an  arrow  shot  at  the  arm-hole 
through  his  gusset  of  maile  aud  there  slaine." 

Sir  J.  Smythe,  p.  34. 

Lord  Brook  was  shot  with  a  musket  hall  through  the- 
visor  of  his  helmet,  at  Lichfield,  on  St.  Chad's  day, 
1643.  The  helmet  and  breast  and  back  are  now  at 
Warwick  Castle.  The  breast  has  a  placate  with  two 
bullet  marks  on  it. 

The  murder  or  execution  of  Monaldeschi  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  November,  1657,  is  another  instance  of  the  failure 
of  chain  mail  to  keep  out  a  sword  point.  He  had  on  a 
shirt  of  mail  weighing  9  or  10  Iba,  and  one  of  the  men 
who  killed  him  found  that  his  swoid  was  blunted  by  the 
mail,  but  it  went  through  all  the  same,  as  may  be  seen 
to  this  day. 

Disuse  of  Aemouk, 

In  October,  1524,  there  was  a  proclamation  forbidding 
the  wearing  of  armour  and  weapons  in  the  King's 
Palace  or  Hall  of  Westminster,  except  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  the.  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  their  officers. 

Sir  James  Crofte,  .writing  to  Cecil  from  Berwick  in  July, 
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1559,  says  that  "  at  present  the.  rarest  thing  at  a  muster 
is  a  naked  pike  or  an  barquebusse  without  a  monon." 

At  the,  capture  of  the  Zutphen  fortSi  October,  1586, 
Sdward  Stanley,  who  was  the  Srst  man  on  the  breach,  is 
mentioned  by  Leicester  as  "  being  all  in  yellow  saving  his 
■curatts." 

At  tbe  assault  on  the  fort  near  Wesel,  when  Yere 
attempted  the  assault  by  escalading,  it  is  mentioned  that 
there  were  several  broken  heads,  for  tbe  day  being  sultry 
the  soldiers  bad  left  tbeir  morions  behind.  However, 
this  was  remedied  the  next  day. 

The  Fighting  Veres,  p.  168. 

In  the  orders  for  the  musters,  March,  1590,  it  appears 
that  tbe  soldiers  had  refused  "  to  wear  and  carry  their 
armour  from  tbe  towns  where  they  dwelt,  so  that  the 
■constables  and  other  the  owners  thereof  have  been  driven 
sometimes  to  carry  the  same  in  carts  and  sometimes  in 
sacks  upon  horses  (a  matter  both  unseemly  for  soldiers 
and  also  very  hurtful  unto  tbe  armour  by  bruising  and 
breaking  thereof,  whereby  many  times  it  becometh  un- 
serviceable)." It  was  therefore  ordered  that  every  soldier 
"at  all  musters  and  trainings  shall  have  over  and  be^de 
8d.  a  day  for  bis  wages,  a  penny  a  mile  for  the  wearing 
-and  carnage  of  his  armour  and  weapon  and  other  furni- 
ture, so  that  it  exceed  not  6  miles,  etc." 

Hatfield  MSS. 

In  September,  1596,  on  some  troops  being  sent  from 
Lincolnsnire  into  Ireland,  it  is  stated  that  "because  in 
every  employment  we  find  such  loss  of  armour  as  is  very 
chargeable  to  the  countries,  bonds  shedl  be  taken  to  the 
double  value  of  the  armour  delivered,  of  tbe  captain  or 
lieutenant  receiving  the  soldiers,  to  see  restitution  made 
of  tbe  armour,  or  to  make  good  proof  by  witnesses,  bow 
the  same  is  wasted  or  lost  in  Her  Majesty's  service." 
Sir  John  Smith  in  the  proeme  to  his  Discourses : — 
'*  But  that  which  is  more  strange,  these  our  such  new 
fantasied  men  of  warre  doe  despise  and  scorne  our  atmcient 
arming  of  our  selves  both  on  horseback  and  on  foote 
-sayinge  that  wee  armed  ourselves  in  times  past  with  too 
much  armour,  or  peeces  of  yron  as  they  terme  it.  And 
therefore  their  footmen  piquers  they  doo  allowe  for  verie 
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well  armed,  when  they  wears  their  burganets  their 
uolIai-B  their  cuirasses,  and  their  hacks,  without  either 
pouldrons,  vam  braces,  gauntlets  or  tiisses.  Their  Horae- 
inen  also  and  themselves  serving  on  horeehack  vnih 
Launces  or  any  other  weapon,  they  thinke  verie  well 
armed  with  some  kind  of  head-peece,  a  collar,  a  deformed 
high  and  long-bellied  breast,  smd  a  backe  of  the  proofs, 
but  as  for  pouldrons,  vambraces,  gauntlets,  tasses,  cuisses 
and  greves  they  hold  all  for  superfluous.  The  imitating 
of  which  their  unsoldierlike  and  fond  arminge,  cost  that 
noble  and  worthie  gentl'iman  Sir  Philip  Sidnev  his  life, 
by  not  wearing  his  cuisses,  who  in  the  opinion  of  divers 
gentlemen  that  sawe  him  huit  with  a  musquet  shot,  if 
he  h;id  that  day  worn  hie  cuisses  the  bullet  ha4  not  broken 
his  thigh  bone,  Hy  reason  that  the  cheif  force  of  tlie  bullet 
(before  the  blowe)  was  in  a  manner  past." 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  Observation  of,  in  kitvoiage  into 
the  South  Sea,  1593:— 

"  I  had  great  preparation  of  armours  eis  well  of  proofe  as 
of"  light  corsletts  yet  not  a  man  would  use  them  but 
esteemed  a  pott  of  wine  a  better  defence  than  an  armour 
of  proofe.     .     . 

"  I  have  known  many  bred  in  cold  countries  in  a  moment 
complain  of  the  weight  of  their  armes  that  they  smoother 
them  and  then  cast  them  off  chusing  rather  to  be  shott 
through  with  a  bullet  or  lanched  tlirough  with  a  pike  or 
thrust  through  with  a  sword,  then  to  endure  a  little 
travaile  and  suffering." 

Sir  John  Sraythe's  Instructions,  Obsci-vations  and 
Orders  Mililarie,  1595  : — 

"In  the  Camp  and  Armie  at  Tilbury  1588.  .  .  . 
I  did  see  and  observe  so  great  disorder  and  deformitie  in 
their  apparrell  to  arme  withall,  as  I  saw  but  very  few  of 
that  army  that  had  any  convenience  of  apparel,  and 
chieflie  of  doublets  to  arme  upon,  whereof  it  came  to 
passe  that  the  most  of  them  did  weai-e  their  ai-mors 
verie  uncomelie  uueasilie." 

Edw.Daviesin  1619  mentions  the  ehot.i.e.the  men  with 
fire  arms,  being  loiided  with  "  a  heavie  shirt  of  male  and  a 
burganet,  by  that  time  they  have  marched  in  the  heat  of 
summer  or  deepe  of  the  winter  ten  or  twelve  English 
miles  they  are  more  apt  to  rest  than  readie  to  fight.' 
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Markham  in  Ins  Souldiers  Accidence,  1G25  : — 

"  As  for  the  ponldron  or  the  vaut-brace  they  may  be 
spared  because  tliey  are  but  cumbersome." 

Edumiid  Ludlow  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  1642,  getting 
through  a  gap  in  a  hedge  and  being  dismounted  in  Uie 
attempt : — "  I  could  not  witliout  great  difficulty  recover 
on  horsel»ack  again  being  loaded  with  cuimssiers  arms  as 
the  rest  of  the  guard  also  were.     . 

"  The  night  after  no  man  nor  horse  got  any  meat  that 
niglit,  and  I  had  touched  none  since  Saturday  before, 
neither  could  I  find  my  servant  who  had  mycloak,  so 
that  having  nothing  to  keep  me  warm  but  a  suit  of  iron, 
I  was  obliged  to  walk  about  all  night,  which  pi-oved  very 
cold  by  reiisou  of  a  sharp  frost." 

This  is  one  of  tlie  very  rare  instances  of  cold  rather 
than  heii-t  being  an  accompaniment  of  armour  wearing, 

Cruao,  Militarie  Instructions  for  the  Cavallne,  1632, 
says : — 

"  Captain  Bingham  in  his  Low  Countrie  exereise 
appointeth  liim  (the  Harquebusier)  a  cuirass  pistol! 
proofe,  which  condemneth  the  late  practice  of  our 
trained  Harquebusieis  to  be  erroneous  which  have 
wholly  left  off  their  tirms  and  think  themselves  safe 
enough  in  a  calf's  skin  coat." 

In  April,  1039,  Edmund  Vemey  writes  : — 

"  I  believe  there  is  never  a  long  gauntlett  sent  .  .  . 
Let  Hill  make  one  with  all  speed  he  can  possibly,  for  it 
will  kill  a  man  to  serve  in  a  whole  cuirass.  I  am  resolved 
to  have  nothing  but  biick,  breast  and  gauntlet.  If  I  had 
a  pott  for  the  head  that  were  of  pistol  proof  it  may  be  I 
should  use  it  if  it  were  light,  but  my  whole  helmett  will 
be  of  no  use  to  me  at  all." 

The  "  pott "  was  sent,  but  as  it  did  not  fit  he  kept  it 
to  boil  his  porridge  in. 

Turner's  Pallati  Armata,  1 670  ;  speaking  of  the  captains 
and  lieutenants  who  in  former  times  marched  with  a 
headpiece,  a  corslet  and  a  gorget,  the  captain  having  a 
]>lume  of  feathers  in  his  hehnet,  the  lieutenant  not, "  now 
the  Feathers  you  may  peradventure  yet  find  but  the 
headpiece  for  most  part  is  laid  aside." 

While  annour  for  many  reasons  was  going  out  of  use 
earlier  in  some  countries  than  in  others  (as  for  instance 
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iu  Eiiglaiul,  wliile  in  Spain  it  was  still  used),  there  was 
another  and  striking  circumstance  connected  with  its 
disuse.  As  Baron  de  Cosson  has  pointed  out,  the  art  of 
making  the  crown  of  the  helmet  in  one  piece,  or  at  all 
events  to  look  like  one  piece,  seems  to  have  been  lost. 
The  potts  and  cavalry  helmets  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury generally  have  the  two  pieces  of  which  the  crown  is 
composed  lapped  one  over  the  other  and  riveted.  This  will 
he  seen  iu  most  late  headpieces.  Then  the  taces,  which 
were  formerly  of  several  lames  or  strips  of  metal  allowing 
plenty  of  play  for  the  movements  of  the  legs,  later  on 
begin  to  be  of  one  piece  each.  Sometimes  a  pretence  is 
made  of  there  being  several  lames  by  embossing  lines  to 
give  this  appearance,  and  by  a  plentiful  use  of  "  clous 
perdus"  or  false  rivets.  That  such  was  the  case  not  only 
in  common  armour  but  also  in  better  stuff,  may  be  seen 
in  the  boy's  suit  of  Charles  I.  at  the  Tower  in  which 
both  these  features  appear.  It  is  of  French  make, 
probably  by  Petit  of  Blois,  from  whose  workshop  came  a 
very  similar  suit  in  the  Musce  d'ArtiUerie.  Then  again 
the  foot  defences,  which  no  doubt  were  getting  more 
than  ever  out  of  use,  but  still  wefe  worn  in  the  tilt 
yard,  were  constructed  on  a  weak  principle.  The  old 
solleret  had  a  series  of  arches  jirotecting  the  instep  and 
overlapping  downwards,  next  came  an  arch  across  the 
tread  of  the  foot,  and  then  the  toe  arches  overlapping 
upwiurds.  In  tlie  suit  given  to  Prince  Henry  by  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  all  the  arclies  overlap  downwards. 
Many  other  points  of  workmanship  besides  the  want 
of  artistic  elegance  show  how  much  armour  was  going 
down.  If  we  compare  a  suit  such  as  we  see  in  the 
Beauchamp  efligy  in  Warwick,  made  in  1451,  with  the 
engraved  suit  given  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1G88  (see  Plate  IV), 
the  contrast  is  very  strong,  although  the  latter  is  the 
work  of  a  Brescian  armourer,  Garbagnaun,  and  bears 
on  it  proof  .narks  which  have  been  disguised  by 
being  made  the  centres  of  floral  ornament,  as  shown  by 
M.  Buttin. 

Sir  John  Smith  also  complained  of  the  inferior  armour 
imported.  Harl.  135,  £  96. 

"  Therunto  I  answer  that  true  it  is  that  the  long  peace 
that  we  have  had  till  within  these  15  or  16  yeares  past 
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Description  op  Piate  IV. 

This  plate  shows  how  much  armour  of  later  times  fell  away  from 
earlier  exiiraplfis.  That  of  Erzherzog  Sigismiind  of  Tyrol,  about  1470, 
was  the  work  of  a  Nuremburg  armourer,  and  the  elegance  and 
conformity  to  the  human  iigure  will  be  at  once  noticed.  The  long  toe 
pieces  are  of  course  exaggerations  like  the  civil  costume  of  the  same 
period,  but  the  whole  is  graceful  in  design  and  adapted  for  free  move- 
ment of  thelwdy  and  limbs.  The  armour  of  Louis  XrV.,ma<le  in  1688, 
though  richly  engraved  and,  as  its  proof  marks  show,  of  excellent 
material,  cannot  1«  considered  as  anything  but  clumsy  and  ugly. 
Although  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist,  Garnagnaus  of  Brescia,  and  a 
present  from  the  Venetian  government  to  the  Roi  Soleil,  it  has  more 
the  appearance  of  an  arrangement  of  stove  pipes  than  of  a  panoply  for 
ailing. 
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di(i  bring  a  great  decaye  in  armora  and  weapons 
throughout  the  Reahne,  but  that  armors  and  weapons  of 
late  yeares  boughte  and  provided  in  ail  the  shires  oi' 
England  by  tbe  Musterm"  orders  were  reduced  and 
brought   to   so  great   pi'ection    and   gooduesa   as    those 

fentlemen  do  vvnte,  the  aame  is  by  them  greatly  mistaken, 
'or  that  verie  fewe  or  none  of  the  corslets  of  all  the  shires 
throughout  England  are  of  Ausgburge  or  Newreniburg 
■which  are  the  best  stutfe  and  best  ibrmed  of  all  other 
ordinaiy  sale  armour  made  in  Germanic,  but  they  are  utl 
made  at  Culleu,  Wesill  or  other  towues  in  base  Dutchland 
of  the  most  common  sale  and  baggage  stuBe  chat  ever 
was  put  in  armo'',  and  mania  of  them  of  S'  Thomas 
Croslands  old  provision  from  Cullen  w*"  of  all  others  is 
best  cheape  uud  worst.  Most  of  all  w*  sorts  of  armour 
have  their  Burgonets  so  shallowe  for  armed  men  to  weare 
their  coliers  ao  shallowe  in  depthe  and  straight  in  the 
necke,  their  cayrasscs  backs  in  the  lower  parts  of  them 
verie  broad  and  wide  out  of  all  proportion,  and  thereof 
all  the  poulthrons  of  those  armours  are  very  slaute,  doe 
lacke  conipasse  and  proportion,  and  the  vambraces  too 
shorte  and  altogether  without  any  gauntlets,  their  tasses 
also  and  all  tbe  rest  of  the  peece  of  their  armour  ill 
leatherned,  nayled  and  of  ill  forme.  Of  all  which  imper- 
fections it  Cometh  to  passe  that  the  soldiers  do  find  them- 
selves so  uneasily  and  unfitly  aiTTied,  how  fitt  soever  their 
arming  doubletts  be  that  tbey  cannot  use  and  handle 
their  weapons  in  the  fielde  with  such  dexteritie  ofi  soldiors 
ought  to  doe,  and  as  for  piques  they  are  of  divers  lengthes 
and  the  most  of  yeme  not  above  14  or  15  feetelonge,  and 
then  with  all  in  wood  ao  gi-eat  and  heavie  as  no  soldiers 
can  use  them  as  they  ought  to  doe,  and  as  for  their 
calivers  they  are  of  divers  heightes  and  lengthes  and 
fewe  of  them  ranforced  backwards  as  they  ought  to  bee 
and  so  likewise  their  mosquets  that  they  so  muche  talke 
of  are  of  divers  heightes  in  their  bores  and  many  of  both 
those  sorts  of  weapons  of  fire  have  great  imperfections  in 
their  skrues  pans  serpentines  and  sears  as  also  that  the 
cannons  of  gunsare  not  straight  forged  nor  truely  boared 
in  such  sorte  as  in  100  mostjuets  and  cahvers  a  man 
shall  scarce  find  five  without  those  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions and  divers  other  which  I  omit." 
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In  most  collections  of  armour  one  sees  some  suits  for 
boys,  not  fancy  ones,  but  suits  on  a  smaller  scale  than  for 
rben.  It  was  but  natural  in  the  old  days  when  princes  and 
othei-s  appeared  in  the  battle-field  at  an  age  when  they 
would  now  be  at  school,  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  safety,  and  moreover  that  they  should 
early  in  life  learn  to  wear  armour  in  a  soldier-like  way. 
Accordingly  we  find  in  Madrid  some  fifteen  boj's'  suits, 
armaduras  de  niiios,  two  of  wliich  were  for  the  prince, 
later  Philip  III.,  and  a  tourney  suit  for  Don  Baltbasar 
Carlos, 

At  Vienna  is  a  suit  attributed  to  Philip  T.  of  Castile, 
but  though  it  is  fit  for  a  boy  of  his  age  when  it  was  made, 
namely,  six  years,  Boheim  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the 
attribution.  There  is  another  which  was  begun  but 
never  finished  for  the  youthful  Emperor  Charles  V. 

In  Paris  are  many  boys'  suits  but  with  no  special 
attributions. 

In  the  Tower  are  two  boys'  suits  which  are  of 
undoubted  attribution.  One,  a  richly  ornamented  suit 
given  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  1.,  by  the  Prince  de 
Joinville.  It  is  of  rich  ornamentation,  but  ugly  and  not 
very  practical  in  constraction.  This  prince  had  five  suits 
given  him,  and  we  are  told  of  one  of  them  that  it  cost  the 
donor,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  K.G.,  £200.  The  prince  was  then 
fifteen  years  old,  and  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  who  mentions 
the  gift  in  a  letter,  remarks  that  the  suit  "  within  a  j'car 
or  two  will  serve  his  turn  neither  in  jest  nor  earnest." 
Another  suit  of  this  prince,  but  of  later  date,  is  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  was  made  at  Greenwich,  but  not 
paid  for  at  the  time  of  Prince  Henry's  death. 

At  the  Tower  is  also  an  interesting  suit  given  to 
Charles  I,  when  prince  and  about  twelve  years  old.  It 
wao  nrobably  made  by  Petit  of  Blois,  and  shows  us  the 

of  the  cuirassier  of  that  period.     By  taking  oft" 
and  ai-m  defences  and  substituting  a  pikeman's 

1  short  taces  the  suit  serves  for  foot  armour.     The 

if  the  suit  is  at  Windsor. 

T  of  US  know  the  charming  portrait  of  Charles  II. 

idyke  in  which  the  little  boy  is  represented  in 

and  holding  a  wheel-lock  pistol. 

Vootton,  writing  in  Oct.,  1555,  to  the  Council  from 
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Oiven  to  Henrj'  Vlll.  b;  llie  Euiperar  Haiimilittii. 
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Lft  Fert^,  Milan,  says  "  to-day  the  king  (Henry  IT.)  leaves 
for  the  frontier  accompanied  by  the  IJauphiu,  who  shall 
this  journey  begin  to  wear  armour,  at  least  mail  and 
some  other  light  gear  meat  for  him  to  wear."  The 
Dauphin  was  then  nearly  fifteen  years  old,  for  when  he 
died  as  Francis  II.  in  1560  he  was  not  quite  eighteen. 


Were  the  Men  of  Armour  Days  smaller  than 
THOSE  OF  To-day? 

There  is  probably  no  commoner  remark  made  by  those 
who  visit  the  Tower  or  indeed  any  other  collection  of 
armour  than,  Is  it  not  the  case  that  men  of  the  armour 
period  were  much  smaller  than  those  of  to-day  ?  and  then 
some  story  will  be  repeated  about  it  being  so  difficult  to 
find  armour  for  some  modern  display  such  as  the  Eglin- 
ton  Tournament  of  1839.  The  fact  really  is  that  except 
in  one  respect  the  man  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  was  not  necessarily  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
man  of  the  nineteenth.  That  particular  was  in  the  girth 
of  the  leg,  and  whether  the  mighty  ones  of  times  pitst 
did  less  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  or 
whether  the  nineteentli  century.Ieg  is  abnormally  large, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  few  modern  men  could  get  into  the 
leg  armour  to  be  found  in  collections.  The  exterior  girth 
of  Henry  VIlI.'s  leg  armour  in  the  four  suits  now  in  the 
Tower  which  m;iy  certainly  be  assigned  to  him  are  as 
follows : — the  engraved  suit.  No.  V,  which  we  know  was 
made  to  measure,  PI.  V,  arrived  in  England  in  1514,  when 
the  king  was  23  years  of  age,  and  the  girth  of  the  calf  of 
that  suit  is  16^  inches.  Inthisasin  iheother  cases  there 
must  be  allowance  made  for  some  hose  or  underwear  of 
sorts,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  lining 
attached  to  the  leg  armour,  at  least  there  is  no  visible 
means  of  attaching  it.  The  suit.  No.  28,  called  "  that 
rough  from  the  hammer,"  is  said  to  have  been  made  foi' 
him  at  the  age  of  18,  but  as  anyone  can  see  that  the  suit 
has  been  milled  or  glazed,  as  it  is  called,  and  is  quite 
smooth,  BO  the  other  statement  which  refers  to  his  age 
niay  be  equally  incorrect.  Anyhow  the  girlh  of  the  leg 
is  18  inches.  The  other  two  suits,  Noa  G  and  7,  of  the 
king  evidently  belong  to  later  years,  as  we  may  see  by  the 
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large  size  of  the  body  in  each  case,  and  it  would  take  a 
pretty  stout  man  to  till  the  cuirasses  of  these  suits  now 
or  at  any  time.  The  caU"  girth  is  in  No.  6,  20  inches, 
and  in  No.  7,  19j  inches.  These  measurements  would 
do  for  the  average  man  now.  But  let  us  consider  also 
three  other  suits,  the  attribution  of  which  ia  without 
doubt.  We  will  first  take  No.  9,  which  on  the  evidence 
of  Jacob  Topf's  MS.  was  made  for  William,  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, who  was  said  to  be  the  most  accomplished  tilter 
of  his  day.  He  died  in  1589.  That  he  was  a  big 
man  there  is  no  doubt  from  the  size  of  his  cuirass,  and 
also  the  weight  of  it,  for  the  breastplate  weighs  20  lbs. 
and  the  bacK  20  lbs.  3  oza.  Now  the  maximum  size  of 
calf  of  that  suit  is  only  1(1  inches,  and  besides  that  the 
armour  bears  evidence  of  having  been  let  out  by  the 
addition  of  pieces  of  metal.  And  if  the  calf  is  small,  so  is 
the  ankle,  which  with  only  10^  inches  of  girth  would  fit 
lew  men  who  take  any  exercise  at  alL 

The  external  waist  girth  of  No.  V  is  35  inches,  that  ol 
No.  20,  38  inches,  and  No.  7,  54  inches.  No.  6  has  had 
the  culet  and  tails  enlarged  by  extra  pieces  of  metal. 

Again,  take  the  suit  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  made  between  1566  and  15P8,  as  the  engraved 
collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  the  death  date  of 
Elizabeth's  favourite  prove.  The  maximum  girth  of  the 
calf  is  but  15^  inches. 

The  gilt  suit  reported  to  have  been  given  to  Charles  I. 
before  he  was  king  and  consequently  while  he  was  25  or 
less,  has  a  girth  of  14^  inches.     The  boy's  suit  is  11|. 

Leaving  the  legs  now  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of 
height.  It  is  well  known  that  unless  well  set  up,  armour 
figures  are  apt  to  telescope  down,  and  the  armour  said  to 
have  been  carried  at  General  Monk's  funeral  in  1670,  and 
now  in  the  Isllp  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  a  marked 
instance  of  how  much  a  figure  can  ci^Uapse.  Of  course 
foj-  armour  to  fit  any  one  it  is  clear  that  the  bends  of  the 
metal  must  correspond  with  the  points  of  flexure  of  the 
individual.  Now  to  take  the  brassards  or  arm  defences, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  upper  part  of  the  brassard 
was  often  attached  by  points  or  laces  to  the  sleeve  of  the 
garment  immediately  next  to  the  metal;'  by   means  of 
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these  points  then  we  may  adjust  the  arm  bend  of  the 
armour  to  that  oC  the  body,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  lower- 
part  of  the  brassard,  if  it  ia  too  short  it  will  not  reach 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  would  leave  a  gap  at 
the  top  of  the  gauntlet.  So  also  with  the  leg  armour, 
the  greave  or  portion  covering  the  lower  leg  must  be  of 
the  proper  length.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  we  find  the  back  portion  of  the  greave  generally 
reaching  to  the  heel  instead  of,  as  in  earlier  times,  ter- 
minating at  the  ankle.  In  the  later  part  of  thesixteenth 
century  we  find  in  many  suits,  and  especially  in  those 
made  by  Jacob  Topf,  a  series  of  small  plates,  generally 
four  in  front  and  five  behind,  connecting  the  greave  with 
the  heel  piece  and  giving  much  ense  and  freedom  to 
the  ankle.  But  these  small  plates  are  articulated  together, 
and  so  the  proper   length    from    knee    to    heel    is    still 


With  regard  to  the  body  armour,  the  breast  or  back 
plates,  they  might  be  raised  or  lowered  an  inch  or  so 
without  i^ssliig  the  lower  margin  of  the  gorget,  and  the 
only  requisite  was  that  the  waist  should  be  large  enough 
and  bioad  enough  to  encompass  the  wearer.  The  suits 
of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  geneiully 
show  an  arrangement  by  which  the  upper  portion,  say 
the  upper  lames,  could  be  detached  from  the  lower,  and 
so  worn  over  the  bulky  trunks  while  the  lower  lames 
litted  to  the  thigh.  In  the  long  taces  which  did  not  so 
take  to  pieces  we  must  remember  that  they  were  made 
to  be  worn  when  mounted  and  the  leg  bent,  consequently 
we  cannot  expect  them  to  look  when  set  up  on  a  stand- 
ing figure  any  better  than  the  overalls  of  a  mounted  man 
look  when  he  is  on  foot. 

The  above  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  explain  that 
except  in  the  matter  of  the  girth  of  the  leg  we  must  not 
conclude  that  we  are  much  finer  men  than  those  of 
old  days.  Further,  except  for  the  tilt  yard,  and  in  some 
other  cases,  leg  armour  below  the  knee  was  not  much 
used  in  England. 

Annour  was,  besides,  often  being  mended,  or  let  out 
owing  to  the  change  of  bulk  of  the  wearer.  In  the  Towei' 
collection  the  Worcester  suit  has  been  thus  altered. 

Change  of  fashion  also  often  afiected  armour,  and  it  was 
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for  such  work  no  doubt  that  the  payment  of  ,£57  l?.".  4rf. 
was  made  in  1530  to  the  master  of  the  horse  for  sending 
the  king's  harness  from  Boulogne  to  Milan.  At  Henry's 
death  in  1547  the  inventory  notes  "one  harnesse  for  the 
king's  Maiestie  all  graven  and  parcele  guilte  both  for  the 
felde  and  Tilte  complete  which  was  commanded  to  be 
translated  at  the  king's  going  over  tn  Bulloigne  wliich 
lieth  in  peces  parte  translated  and  jiarLe  untranslated 
by  a  contrarie  commandment  by  tlie  king's  Maiestie." 
Might  not  this  refer  to  the  same  suit  as  that  of  1530  ? 
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From  an  otching  by  J.  T.  Sniitli,  1812. 
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PILE     STRUCTURES    IN    THE    WALHROOK    NEAR 
LONDON   WALL. 

By  F.  W.  READEH. 

The  discovery  of  remains  of  ancient  pile-dwellings 
anywhere  in  this  country  niifjht,  at  the  pi-esent  state  of 
our  knowledge  in  such  mattere,  he  exi)ected  to  arouse 
great  public  interest,  but  when  such  a  iliscovery  is  made 
in  the  I'ery  lieart  of  London,  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  below 
the  present  surface,  it  might  reasonably  i>e  supposed  that 
such  an  event  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  national 
importance. 

Remains  of  this  nature  have,  however,  recently  been 
disclosed  and  nithlessly  swept  away  almost  without 
attracting  notice  or  causmg  comment  of  any  kind. 

It  was  moreover  well  known  that  sucli  remains  were 
to  be  expected  on  the  site  in  question,  which  forms  a  part, 
of  the  old  bed  of  the  Walbrook  near  the  point  where 
it  passed  under  the  city  wall.  The  greater  part 
of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  all  along  its  coui-se  through  the 
city,  has  from  time  to  time  been  excavated  during  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  the  peaty  deposit  with  which 
the  channel  was  filled  has  everywhere  been  noticed  to 
contain  numerous  wooden  piles.  The  true  nature  and 
significance  of  these  piles  were  firat  recognised  by  Colonel 
Lane  Fox,  afterwards  General  Pitt-Rivers,  who  drew 
attention  to  them  in  an  important  commimication  to  the 
Anthropological  Society  as  far  back  as  18G6,'  which  has 
since  received  gi'eater  publicity  by  Dr.  Munio's  co})iou8 
allusions  to  it  in  his  Lake  Divcllings  of  Europe"  and 
Ancient  Scottish  Lake  Direllimjf!.^ 

The  portion  of  tlie  stream  under  notice  is  the  northern 
continuation  of  that  described  by  General  I'itt-llivers, 
and  occupies  the  gi-ound  lietween  the  south-east  side  ot 
Finsbury  Circus  and  the  north  side  of  the  street  known 
as    London    Wall ;    in   the  angle    which    it    forms  with 

1  Anlhropologimi  Rtrieic,  V  (1807),  '  pp.  4e0-«4. 

liii.  ■  '  |)p.  £91-296, 
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Blomfield  Street  [with  the  exception  of  the  corner  where 
East  Street  joins  Blomtield  Street,  which  is  occupied 
by  Finsbury  House],  the  whole  of  this  space  has  recently 
been  cleared  for  the  erection  of  new  builduigs,  the 
excavations  for  the  foundations  of  which  were  carried 
down  to  a  depth  of  about  30  feet. '  In  the  summer  of  1901 
I  learned  that  many  objects  and  a  gi-eat  number  of  piles 
had  been  found  there.  Some  of  these  latter  were  said  to 
have  been  placed  with  such  regularity  as  to  indicate  that 
they  had  formed  a  support  for  buildings. 

Altliough  numerous  "  curiosity  collectors  "  were  pur- 
chasing the  more  attractive  relics  from  the  workmen,  no 
effort  was  being  made,  so  fiir  as  I  could  learn,  to  secure 
any  plan  of  the  position  of  the  piles,  or  to  make  any 
record  of  the  objects  associated  with  them.  My  attempt 
to  obtain  permission  to  inspect  the  operations  were 
unsuccessful,  and  I  was  informed  that  all  the  ancient  level 
had  been  cleared  away.  It  was  therefore  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  learned  later  in  the  year  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Kennard  that  a  large  portion  of  the  deposit  still 
remained  unexcavated,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  access  there  at  times  when  no  work  was  in 
progress.  At  his  kind  invitation  I  gladly  joined  him  and 
we  visited  the  spot  very  frequently  during  last  winter. 
As  we  only  saw  the  site  when  no  work  was  proceeding 
our  opportunities  were  restricted  for  observing  any 
continuous  extent  of  the  filling  of  the  stream,  and  that 
which  we  have  been  able  to  record  is  natui-ally  very 
imperfect  and  consists  of  Uttle  more  than  a  series  of 
sections,  extended,  as  far  as  was  possible,  by  our  own 
exertions  with  the  pick  and  shovel.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  our  observations  the  deposit  was  rapidly  cut  back, 
tlisclosing  a  complete  section  fix)m  18  to  22  feet  deep, 
from  the  FUrface  of  the  ground  to  below  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Each  week  this  presented  a  different  appearance, 
with,  here  and  there,  piles  exposed  to  view.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  task  of  recording  any  arrangement  of 
the  piles  in  plan  was  of  course  impossible  ;  our  first  efforts 
therefore  consisted  in  observing  the  nature  of  the  various 
deposits  presented  in  the  sections  and  digging  more  or 
less  at  haphazard  in  the  face  of  the  mass,  confining  our 

'  See  Sg,  4. 
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attention  cliiefly  to  the  level  occupied  by  the  piles  and 
keeping  all  reliw  found  in  association  with  them 
distinct. 

At  the  comniencenient  of  the  present  yeai-  sufficient  of 
the  deposit  had  been  removed  for  the  reciuirements  of  the 
builders,  and  a  large  portion  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
stream  was  reserved  for  purposes  of  "  filling  in,"  This 
was  removed  as  retjxiired  and  gradually  cut  down  from 
the  top  until  the  level  of  the  piles  was  reached.  In  this 
way  the  same  portion  was  sometimes  exposed  foi'  two  oi' 
three  weeks,  and  at  times  gave  us  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  lower  level  unencumbered  with  the  huge  mass  of 
accumulation  above.  We  were  thus  enabled  to  examine 
some  portions  of  these  pile-structures  in  more  detail  than 
has  probably  been  done  hitherto.  The  conditions  under 
which  we  worked  at  this  later  stage,  although  greatly 
improved,  were  far  from  favom-able  for  acquiring  any- 
tliing  approaching  a  complete  record,  the  work 
commenced  one  week  being  often  swept  away  before  our 
return  the  next. 

Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  this  locality  as  a 
pile-dwelling  site,  the  position  of  the  stream  itself  and  its 
relation  to  the  city  wall,  under  which  it  must  have  ran  in 
Roman  times  at  a  depth  of  about  20  feet  below  the 
present  surface,  claim  special  notice,  and  these  con- 
sidei-ations  open  up  many  nnportant  questions. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  portion  of  the  bed  we 
have  examined  and  the  relies  it  contained,  it  will  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  explain  the  position  this  site  occupies  with 
regard  to  the  general  course  of  the  stream,  to  recall  some 
of  the  references  to  it  by  early  writers  and  to  enumerate 
the  records  of  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  its  bed 
at  various  times. 

The  Walbrook,  AIooe  Ftelds,  and  City  Ditch. 

The  Walbrook  was  formed  by  a  number  of  small 
streams  flowing  from  .the  north-east  of  London  and 
meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finsbury,  The  main 
stream  rose  in  the  district  now  represented  by  Hoxton, 
and  flowed  to  the  east  of  Finsbury  southwards  into 
the  Thamas.      In  earlier  times  it  was  a  stream  of  eon- 
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sidenible  dimensions  and  probably  tidal,  but  its  clianuel 
j^-adiially  filled  wltb  the  growth  and  accumulation  of 
Loudon,  its  bed  l)ecame  raised  and  the  volume  of  water 
reducetl,  until  it  eventually  dwindled  to  a  mere  rivulet, 
which  w;is  covere<l  over  and  used  as  a  sewer.  The 
genei'al  coui«e  which  it  followed  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  constant,  though  in  later  times  it  shifted  a  little 
to  the  eaat  of  the  position  of  the  earlier  stream.  Nothing 
now  i-emains  of  it  above  ground  hut  its  name,  which  it 
has  bequeathed  to  the  street  known  sis  Walbi-ook, 
"  because,"  ssiys  Stow,'  "  it  standeth  on  the  east  side 
of  the  same  brook,  by  the  bank  thereof,  and  the  whole 
ward  taketh  the  name  of  that  street." 

It  hiis  also  left  its  mark  in  forming  the  divisions  of  the 
properties  of  the  diti'erent  city  companies  which  were 
situated  within  the  city,  on  its  hanks.  Without  the 
wall  the  parish  Iwundaries  have  been  largely  determined 
hy  the  line  of  the  strejims  fonnliig  the  Walbrook. 

A  description  of  the  stream  and  of  its  later  course 
is  given  by  Stow,''  although  in  his  time  its  coui-se 
through  the  city  wjis  no  longer  above  ground. 

He  tells  us  that  it  wjis  known  as 

"The  Running  WitUtr,  so  callod  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  hia 
said  charter,'  which  cntcrcth  the  city,  etc.  (before  there  was  any  ditch), 
Ixitweoii  Bishopgate  iind  the  late  made  postern  called  Moorgate, 
entered  the  wall,  and  was  tnily  of  the  wall  called  Walhrooke,  not 
of  Gualo,  as  some  have  far  fetched  ;  it  ran  through  the  city  with 
divers  windings  from  the  north  towards  the  south  into  the  river  of 
Thames,  and  had  over  the  same  divers  bridges  along  the  streets  and 
lanes  through  which  it  passed." 

"  This  water-course,  liaving  divers  bridges,  was  afterwards  vaulted 
over  with  brick,  and  paved  level  with  the  streets  and  lanes  whore 
through  it  passed ;  and  since  that,  also  houses  have  been  built  thereon, 
so  that  the  course  of  Walbrooke  is  now  hidden  under  ground,  aud 
thereby  hardly  known." 

'"  Now  from  the  north  to  the  south  this  city  was  of  old  time  divided, 
not  by  a  large  highway  or  street,  as  from  east  to  west,  but  by  a  fair 
brook  of  sweet  water,  which  came  from  out  the  north  fields  through 
the  wall  and  midst  of  the  city  into  the  river  of  Thames,  and  which 
division  is  till  this  day  constantly  and  without  charge  maintained." 

"This  water  was  called,  as  I  have  said,  Walbrooke  not  Gallus 
brook,  of  a  lioman  captain  slain  by  Asclopiodatus  and  thrown  therein, 
iis  some  have  fabled,  but  of  running  through  and  from  the  wall  of  this 

'  Tlio  Cliapter  to  tUo  Colle-o  of  SI. 
Mnrtin-lo-Orand. 
'  Slo*'»  Surpeg,!!,  2, 
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city.  The  course  whereof  to  prosecute  it  particularly,  was  and  is  from 
the  saiJ  wall  to  St.  Miirgaret'a  in  Lothbury,  from  thence  beneath  the 
lower  part  of  the  Grocers'  Hall,  about  tlie  east  part  of  their  kitchen, 
under  St.  Mildred's  Church  somewhat  west  from  the  said  Stocks 
Market.  From  thence  through  Bucklersbury,  by  one  great  house  built 
of  stone  and  timber  called  the  Old  Barge,  because  barges  out  of  the 
River  of  Thames  were  rowed  up  as  far  into  this  brook,  on  the  back 
side  of  the  houses  of  Walbrook  Street,  which  street  taketh  name  of 
the  said  brook,  by  the  west  end  of  St,  John's  Church  upon  Wal- 
brooke,  under  Horseshoe  Britlge  by  the  west  side  of  Tallow-chandler's 
Hall,  and  of  the  Skinner's  Hull,  and  so.  far  behind  the  other  houses  to 
Elbow  Lane  and  by  a  p;irt  thereof  down  Greenwich  Lane,  into  the 
lUver  of  Thames. 

"  This  ia  the  course  of  the  Walbrook,  which  was  of  old  time 
bridged  over  in  divers  places  for  passage  of  horses  and  men  as  need 
required  ;  but  since  by  means  of  incroachments  on  the  bank  thereof, 
the  channel  being  greatly  straiglihsnod,  and  other  annoyances  done 
thereunto  at  length  the  same  by  common  consent,  was  arched  over 
with  brick  and  paved  with  stone,  equal  with  the  ground  where 
through  it  passed,  and  is  now  in  most  places  built  upon,  that  no  man 
may  by  the  eye  discern  it.  And  therefore  the  trace  thereof  is  hardly 
known  to  the  common  people." 

Miiitland  says  : 

'■The  rivulet  or  running  watei'  <Ienominated  Wallbrook,  ran  through 
the  middle  of  tho  city  above  ground,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  arched  over,  since  which  time  it  has 
served  as  a  common  sewer,  wherein,  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  under 
St.  Mildred's  Church  steeple,  runs  a  great  and  rapid  stream." 

This  coveriug  over  of  the  sti-eain  according  to  Hughaon' 
took  place  in  1440,  when  the  church  of  St.  Margaret 
Lothbury  was  rebuilt. 

"At  which  time  Robert  Larige,  lord  mayor,  contributed  to  tho 
vaulting  over  of  the  water  of  Walbrook,  running  close  to  the  said 
church. 

"The  loss  of  this  rividet  Wivs  owing  to  the  many  bridges  covered 
with  houses  built  over  it,  which  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
formed  into  streets,  so  that  the  channel  having  been  used  as  a  common 
sewer  was  arched  over  and  totally  obscured  by  those  streets." 

It  seeins,  however,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  stream 
was  covered  in  1440,  for  Stow  says ; 

"  For  order  was  taken  in  the  2  of  Edward  IV.  (1462),  that  such  as  had 
ground  on  either  side  of  Walbrooke,  should  vault  and  pave  it  over,  so 
far  as  his  ground  extended." 

From  the  top  of  Dowgate,  where  stood  a  coaduit,  an 

■  Hulorg  o/lo«do»,  1806,  [II,  51. 
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opeu  channel  existed  to  the  Thames  even  as  late  as  1574, 
as  it  is  recorrled  by  Stow  : — ' 

"  Dowiigate  so  callod  (aa  may  he  supposed)  of  the  sudden 
descending  or  downgoing  o£  that  way  from  St.  John's  Church  upon 
Walbrook  unto  the  Itiver  of  Thames.  Wherehy  the  wat«r  in  the 
channel  there  hath  such  a  swift  course  that  in  the  year  1574  on  the 
fourth  of  September,  after  a  strong  shower  of  rain,  a  lad  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  minding  to  have  Tept  over  the  channel,  was  taken  by 
the  feet  and  horn  down  with  the  violence  of  that  narrow  stream  and 
carried  towards  the  Thames  with  such  a  violent  swiftness  as  no  roan 
could  rescue  or  stay  him,  till  he  came  against  a  cart-wheel  that  stood 
in  the  watergate,  before  which  time  he  was  drowned  and  stark  dead." 

North  of  the  Wall,  the  district  known  as  Moorfields 
and  Finsbury  remained  an  open  waste  land  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Stow : — - 

"This  field  of  old  time  was  calle<l  the  More  as  appeareth  by  the 
charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  college  of  S.  Kfartin,  declaring 
a  nuining  water  to  pass  into  the  said  city  from  the  same  More." 

"  This  fen  or  moor-field,  stretching  from  the  wall  of  the  city  betwn'ict 
Bishopsgate  and  the  poatem  called  Cripplesgate,  to  Finsbury  and  to 
Holy-wfll  continued  a  waste  and  unprofitable  ground  a  long  time,  so 
that  the  same  was  all  lettcn  for  four  marks  the  year,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.;  but  in  the  year  1415,  the  3  of  Henry  V,,  Thomas  Falconer, 
maior  (aa  I  have  showed),  caused  the  wall  of  the  city  to  be  broken 
toward  the  said  More,  and  builded  the  postern  called  Moregate,  for 
the  ease  of  the  citizens  to  walk  that  way  upon  cawseys  into  the  fields, 
towards  Iscldon  and  Hoxton ;  moreover  he  caused  the  ditch  of  the 
city  and  other  ditches  thereabouts,  from  Sorcs-diteh  to  Doope-ditch  by 
Bethelhem,  into  the  More-ditch  to  bo  new  cast  and  cleansed.  By 
means  whereof  the  said  fenne  or  more  was  greatly  droinocl  and  dried  j 
but  shortly  after,  to  wit,  in  1477,  Ralph  Joceline  maior,  for  repairing 
of  the  wall  of  the  city,  caused  the  said  Moi-o  to  bo  searched  for  clay 
and  brick  to  be  burnt  there,  etc.,  by  which  means  this  Field  was  made 
worse  for  a  long  time." 

The  pdrtioii  of  the  Walbrook  which  traversed  this 
|jart  continued  its  course  above  ground  long  after  that 
within  the  cJty  had  been  covered  In,  as  is  shown  on  the 
\n&\ys  of  Braun  (1572)  and  Aggas  (1591),  where  it  is  to 
Ije  seen  emptying  itself  into  the  City  Ditch  close  to  the 
church  of  All  HaJlows-on-the-Wall     (Plate  II.) 

There  were  sevei-al  smaller  streams  which  ran  bito  the 
main  stream  north  of  the  wall,  "five  of  which  are  still 
in  existence  as  sewere,"'  as  Sir  William  Tite  tells  us. 
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These  were  probably  made  in  order  to  drain  this  district, 
wliich  in  earlier  times  was  a  swamp. 

From  the  earliest  historical  account,  tliat  of  Fitz- 
Stephen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  we  learn' : 

"  When  that  vast  lake  which  waters  the  walls  of  the  city  towards 
the  north  is  hard  frozen,  the  youth  in  great  numljors  go  and  divert 
themselves  on  the  itc ;  some  taking  a  small  run  for  an  increment  of 
velocity',  place  tbeir  foot  at  a  proper  dialance  and  are  carried  sliding 
sideways  a  great  way.  Others  will  make  a  large  oikc  of  ice  and 
seating  one  of  their  companions  upon  it,  they  tako  hold  of  his  hands 
and  draw  him  along,  wDen  it  happens  that  moving  swiftly  on  so 
slippery  a  plain,  they  all  fall  headlong.  Others  there  are  who  are  still 
more  expert  in  their  amusement  on  the  ice ;  they  place  certain  bones, 
the  leg  bones  of  animals,  under  the  soles  of  their  foet,  by  tying  them 
round  their  anklos  and  then  taking  a  pole  shod  with  iron  into  their 
handa,  they  push  themselves  forward  by  sticking  it  against  the  ice, 
and  arc  carried  on  with  a  velocity  eijual  to  the  flight  of  a  bird  or  a 
bolt  discharged  from  the  ci-oss-bow." 

This  swamp  subsequently  became  a  moor,  which  was 
no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  brought  about  by  the  defen- 
sive works  eairied  out  during  the  years  1211-1213. 
when  the  construction  of  the  city  ditch,  as  it  was  called 
in  later  times,  took  place.  In  order  to  provide  this  with 
a  good  supply  nf  fresh  water,  several  of  the  streams 
north  of  the  wall  appear  to  have  been  turned  into  it. 
The  ditch  is  said  to  have  been  200  feet  wide  and  in 
parts  deeply  dug.  In  Moorfields,  however,  no  traces  of 
such  a  ditch  have  been  observable,  and  it  seems  probabh; 
that  when  the  construction  or  re-construction  of  the 
ditch  was  undertaken  in  1211-1213,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  at  MoorHelds  rendered  its  formation,  at  that 
part,  difficult  and  as  a  defence  unnecessary.  In  later 
times  there  is  no  doubt  frem  the  evidence  of  the  maps 
and  from  records,  that  the  ditch  existed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  its  bciiindaries  were  probably  the  result 
of  the  successive  raising  of  the  ground  to  the  north  of  it 
rather  than  of  digging. 

This  would  account  for  the  ilifference  remarked  by 
Sir  William  Tite,"  who  from  observation  of  the  excava- 
tions made  in  his  time,  says  ; — 

"  Eastward  of  Aldcrsgate,  the  ditch  was  in  part  an  artificial  trench, 
so  far  as  to   Little  Kloor^ate,  a  postern  formerly  standing  near  the 
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south  cud  of  the  present  Bloinfield  Street,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Tower  it  was  entirely  an  excavated  channel." 

Stow,  moreover,  in  the  passii^  quoted  above  {p.  140) 
8;ieaks  of  the  Walbrook  enternifj  the  city  "  before  there 
was  any  ditch."  but  locates  its  absence  "  between  Bishop- 
gate  and  the  late  made  postern  called  Moorgate."  This 
differs  somewhat  from  the  observatious  of  Sir  Wiliiam 
Tite,  who  found  the  ditch  "  in  part  an  artificial  trench  " 
from  Altiersgate  as  far  aa  Little  Moorgate,  which  position 
marks  the  extent  of  the  swamp. 

As  Stows  record  I'ests  on  tradition,  it  is  easy  to 
undeistand  how  by  his  time  the  precise  locality  may 
have  been  lost  without  detracting  from  the  truth  of 
the  tradition  that  formerly  no  ditch  existed  in  this 
)  lart. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  this  ditch  was  uoc 
the  first  that  surrounded  tlie  city,  but  that  in  Roman 
times  also  a  ditch  formed  a  feature  in  the  defence  of 
Ijondinium.  Remains  of  this  ditch  were  discovered  in 
excavating  ijear  the  site  of  Aldersgate  in  1887,  a  foil 
account  of  wliich  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox.'  It  was 
iound  cut  in  the  gravel  to  a  depth  of  1 4  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  base  of  the  wall,  or  about  21  feet  from  the 
present  surface.  From  the  foot  of  the  wall  to  the  edge 
of  the  ditch  was  a  space  of  flat  ground  10  feet  in  width. 
The  total  width  of  the  ditch  across  the  top  was 
74  feet  6  inches  and  35  feet  at  the  bottom.  Both  sides 
and  bottom  had  a  clay  puddling  G  inches  thick.  In  one 
portion  of  the  bottom  was  a  raised  mound  which,  by 
comparison  with  a  similar  find  at  Silchester,  appears  to 
have  formed  a  support  for  a  bridge  wliich  crossed  the 
ditch  from  the  gate. 

it  is  most  probable  that  remains  of  this  ditch  would 
have  been  discovered  at  Mnorfields  during  the  recent 
excavations,  had  proper  observation  been  made,  as  doubt- 
less tlie  accumulation  of  the  marsh  above  it  would  have 
been  favourable  to  its  preservation  in  this  part. 

Although  it  seems  probable  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
water  flowing  from  the  north  was  thrown  into  the  City 
Ditch  {1211-1213),  it  would  not  appear  to  have  greatly 
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reduced  the  volume  of  the  stream  forming  the  Wal- 
hiook  which  ran  througli  the  city.  It  must  have 
remained  a  considerable  sti-eam  imtil  long  after  the 
construction  of  the  ditch,  and  was  largely  utilized  by 
tanneries  and  other  industries.  Extensive  remains  of 
tan-pits  have  been  discovered  ju  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tokenhouse  Yanl,  while  the  skinners  have  left  the  name 
of  Budge  Row  tf>  a  street  occupied  by  them  on  the  bank 
of  the  Walbrook. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Black'  tells  us  :— 

"  The  workers  and  dealers  in  Leather  seem  from  ancient  timea  to 
have  occupied  the  northern  edge  of  tho  city,  within  the  wall ;  where 
the  Curriers  estahlishctl  themBoTves  in  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate :  an<) 
the  Tanners,  Tawyers  ;iitd  Leathersollers  were  grouped  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  Wall-ltrook." 

The  Corporation  Records  contain  many  interesting 
documents  relating  to  these  industries.  In^  J'Ae 
Ordinances  of  the  Peltercrs  (Skinners)  of  London 
(1365), 

"  It  is  ordained  that  no  one  of  the  sstid  trade  shall  work  together 
oi(]  and  new  materials  of  his  own,  also,  that  no  one  working  at  new 
werJt  shall  sell  or  buy  old  furs,  or  any  manner  of  old  hndgo,^  as  those 
who  do  so,  are  held  suspected  of  mixing  old  and  new  together,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Also  it  is  ordntncil  that  all  the  freemen  of  the  said  trade  shall 
dwell  in  Walbrok,  Coriihulle  and  Bogerowe  {Budge  Row),  aitd  not  in 
foreign  streets  in  the  city  ;  that  so,  the  overseers  of  tho  trade  may  1)0 
able  to  oversee  them,  if  or  if  they  do  not  dwell  together  in  the  said 
streets,  tho  overseers  cannot  duly  do  their  duty  or  visit  them ;  and 
then  those  dwelling  elsewhere  in  foreign  streets  may  make  deceits  in 
the  said  trade,  against  the  Onlinances  aforesaid  and  without  any 
piuiishment  for  the  same." 

The    name    Poultry    also    may    be   a    corruption    of 
"  Peltery,"  or  place  of  the  Pelterers.     Stow  derives  this 
name  from  a  market  for  poultry  and  says*  : — 
"  the  poulterers  are  but  lately  departed  from  thence  into  other  streets, 
as  into  Grasse  Street  and  the  ends  of  Ht.  Nicholas  flesh  shambles." 

The  poulterers  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  were  restricted 
to  Leadenhall  and  along  the  wall  towards  the  west  of  the 

'  Hittory  of  Ihe  LealhertelUn  Com-  '  Fur  of  prdpared  lambikia  or  gott- 

paMg,  71.  Bkin. 
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church  of  St.  Michael  on  Cornhill,  as   appears   by    the 
Corporation  Records,'  where  it  is  expressly  laid  down, 
"  let  them  be  found  nowfaere  else,  either  going  or  standing  with  their 
poidtry  for  sale,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  afl  such  poultry," 

As  Stow  admits  that  the  Poulterers  had  disappeared 
from  the  Poultry  at  the  time  he  wrote,  it  seems  probable 
that  he  assumed  their  existence  here  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  name  which  probably  is  no  more  reliable 
than  his  derivation  of  Dowgate,  which  he  renders 
"Down-gate,  so  called  of  the  sudden  descending  or  down 
going  of  that  way."  The  earlier  form  of  this  word  was 
Doiuigate,  which  appears  to  have  led  to  Stow's  confusion 
of  Down-gate,  but  which  more  probably  relates  to  its 
position  as  a  water  gate,  and  according  to  some  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic  "  Dm-  (water  or  river)  gate,"" 

Strict  regulations  were  at  first  made  for  keeping  the 
ditch  and  the  course  of  the  Walbrook  clear,  but  these 
provisions  were  repeatedly  neglected  and  caused  fresh 
accumulations  of  water  on  the  moor,  and  eventually 
choked  up  and  greatly  reduced  the  stream.  The 
following  records  selected  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley's*  trans- 
lations will  show  how  at  different  times  measures  had  to 
be  taken  to  secure  the  cleansing  of  these  channels  : — 

p.  23.  TuE  WATERCOitRSE  OP  Walebrook.  16  Edward  I.,  a.d. 
1288.     Letter-Book  A,  fol.  cxxx.  (Latin). 

It  was  determined  hy  Kalph  de  Sandwich,  Warden  of  the  City  of 
Ijondnii,  Thonins  Croa  and  Walter  Hautoyii,  Shorift's,  Gregory  de 
Rokeslc,  John  fitz-Peter,  and  other  aldermen,  that  the  water-course  of 
Walebrook  should  l^e  made  free  from  dung  and  other  nuisances,  and 
that  the  rakes  should  1)6  put  back  again  upon  every  tenement 
extending  from  the  Moor  to  the  Tliamea. 

On  Wednesday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St,  Peter's  Chair 
(18th  January),  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward, 
John  de  Banqnelle,  Ralph  le  Blund,  Joce  le  Akatiir,  Bobert  de 
Basinge  (others  of  the  Aldermen),  assented  to  the  said  enactment. 

p.  25.    IxyrisiTioN    as   to   the   Bridge   of  Wai.broke,    near 
BoKEiiELESBEitr.     19  Edward  L,  A. D,  1291.     Letter-Book  A, 
fol.  Ixxxiv.  (Latin), 
On  Friday  the  Feast  of  St.  Margaret  the  Virgin  (20th  July)  in  the 

nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  in  presence  of  Balph 
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de  Sfindwich,  Warden  of  the  City  of  London,  Thomae  Eomeyn  and 
William  de  Leyre,  Sheriffs  of  the  same  city,  and  William  de  Betoyne 
and  Walter  Hauteyn,  Aldermen,  inquisition  was  made  by  certain  men 
of  the  Wards  of  Walbroke  and  Cornhiille,  what  person  or  peisoiiB 
were  bound  of  right  to  repair  the  bridge  of  Walbroke  near 
Bokerelesberi,  and  what  person  or  persons  have  been  wont  to  make 
the  same,  how,  and  in  what  manner,  etc. 

Who  say  upon  oath  that  a  certain  tenement,  formerly  belonging  to 
Itichsrd  de  \\  alebroke  and  which  Thomas  Box  now  holds ;  a  tenement 
formerly  belonging  to  John  de  Tulesan  the  elder,  and  which  John  de 
Tulesan  the  younger  now  holds  in  the  same  street ;  a  tenement 
formerly  belonging  to  Laurence  Fitz-Michael,  which  the  Society  of 
Lucca  and  Jonn  le  Mazerer  now  hold ;  and  the  tenement  of 
Bokerelesberi,  which  the  heirs  of  Koger  Beynyn  now  hold,  in  the 
same  street,  are  boimd  to  repair  the  said  bridge,  and  of  right  ought 
to  make  the  same,  and  have  been  wont  in  common  so  to  do.  And 
they  say  that  in  ancient  times,  as  a  mark  who  ought  to  make  the  said 
bridge,  four  stones  were  fixed  before  the  tenements  aforesaid,  that  is  to 
say,  before  each  tenement  one  stone ;  which  were  afterwards  removed 
by  Walter  Hervy,  the  then  improver  of  the  city ;  and  at  that  time  he 
caused  the  said  bridge  to  be  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the  tenants  of  the 
tenements  aforeaiid.  Therefore,  precept  was  given  to  the  Sheriffs, 
that  they  should  compel  the  tenants  of  the  said  tenements  to  repdir 
the  bridge  aforesaid. 

p.  43.  Inquisition  as  to  the  Liability  to  Maintain  two  Bridges 
IN  the  Ward  of  Broad  Street,  and  to  Find  the  Hinge.s 
OF  BiSHOFSGATE.  28  Edward  I.,  A.D.  1300,  Letter-Book  C, 
fol.  xlvii.  (Latin). 

Inquisition  taken  before  Elias  Eussel,  the  then  Mayor  of  London 
and  the  aldermen  there  present,  on  Friday  the  morrow  of  the  Trans- 
lation of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  (7th  July)  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  son  of  King  Henry,  as  to  the  making  of 
a  certain  bridge  now  broken,  near  London  Wall,  in  the  Ward  of 
Bradesirate  (Broad  Street),  by  Henry  Hauteyn  of  the  Ward  of 
Bassieshaw,  Adam  Manyman  of  the  Ward  of  Colemanstrete,  John 
Venn  of  the  Ward  of  Bisshoppisgate,  and  John  <le  Hertford  of  the 
Ward  of  Bradestrate,  and  other  persous  empanelled  of  the  said 
Wards. 

Who  say  upon  their  oath,  that  so  often  as  it  mijy  happen  that  the 
said  bridge  shall  be  bi'oken,  the  Prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  bound  to 
make  it  at  his  own  cost  -  and  he  has  so  done  time  out  of  mind,  because 
^  hia  charters  he  has  common  way  there.  They  say  also  that  the 
^or  of  the  New  Hospital  without  Bisshoppisgate  ought  to  make  one- 
half  of  another  bridge,  near  to  the  former  bridge,  and  the  men  who  are 
nearest  neighbours  to  that  bridge,  the  other  half.  And  precept  was 
given  to  the  Sheriffs,  that  they  should  distrain  the  aforesaid  Priors  and 
the  neighbouring  persons  to  rebuild  the  said  bridges,  and  to  keep  them 
in  good  repair. 

They  say  also,  that  the  Bishop  of  London  is  bound  to  make  the 
hinges  of  Bysoppesgato,  seeing  that  from  every  cart  laden  with  wood. 
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he  has  one  stick,  aa  it  enters  the  said  gate.     Therefore  directious  were 
given  to  the  Sheriffs,  etc. 


p.  43.    Inquisition  as  to  the  Liabimtv  to  liEPArn  the  Covering 
OVER  THE  Watercourse  of  Walebroc.     28  Edward  I., 


Inquisition  taken  before  the  Mayor  of  Lomlon,  on  Wednesdny  the 
morrow  of  the  Translation  of  Saint  Benedict  (11th  Only),  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year,  ae  to  what  persons  are  bound  to  repair  the 
covering  over  the  water-course  of  Walebroo,  over  against  the  wall  of 
the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walebroc. 

Whereon  the  jurors  empanelled  say  upon  their  oath,  that  the 
parishoners  of  the  church  of  Saint  Stephen  are  bound  of  right  to 
repair  the  said  covering  over  the  water-course  of  Walebroc.  Therefore 
directions  were  given  to  the  Sheriffs  to  distrain  the  said  pariahonera  to 
do  the  building  aforesaid. 


p.  477.  Ordinances  as  to  the  Repair  of  CREPin/iATE :  the 
City  Barge  :  and  the  Watercourse  of  Walbrok. 
6  Kichard  II.,  A.D.  1383.  Letter-Book  H,  fol.  clxiv. 
(French). 

.  .  .  Also  whereas  the  watercourse  of  W^albrook  is  stopped  up  by 
divers  filth  and  dung  thrown  therein  by  persons  who  have  houses  along 
the  said  course,  to  the  great  nuisance  and  damage  of  all  the  city ;  it  is 
assented  to  that  the  aldermen  of  the  Wards  of  Colemanstret, 
Bradstret,  Chepe,  Walbrok,  Vintry,  and  Douegate,  through  whose 
wards  the  said  watercourse  runs,  shall  diligently  enqiiire  if  any  person 
dwelling  along  the  said  course  has  a  stable,  or  other  house,  whereby 
dung  or  other  filth  may  fall  into  the  same ;  or  otherwise  throws 
therein,  or  causes  to  be  thrown  therein,  such  manner  of  filth  or 
rubbish,  by  which  the  said  watercourse  is  stopped  up;  and  let  the 
mayor  and  chamberlain  know  the  names  of  such  persona  and  the 
number  and  extent  of  such  offences,  the  most  truthfully  that  they 
may  t  that  bo,  by  advice  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  commonalty, 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  offenders  who  act  against  this 
Ordinance,  and  this  nuisance  be  abated  thereby. 

But  it  shall  be  fully  lawful  for  those  persons  who  have  houses  on  the 
said  watercourse,  to  have  latrines  over  the  course,  provided  that  they 
do  not  throw  rubbish  or  other  refuse  through  the  same,  whereby  the 
passage  of  the  said  water  may  be  stopped.  And  every  one  who  has 
such  latrine  or  latrines  over  the  same,  shall  pay  yearly  to  the 
chamberlain  for  the  easement  thereof,  and  towards  cleansing  the  said 
course  2s.  for  each  of  the  same.  And  the  said  aldermen  are  to  make 
enquiry  how  many  latrines  there  are  upon  the  said  course,  and  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  to  certify  the  said  mayor  and  chamberlain  aa 
to  the  same. 
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p.  379.    Lease  of  the  Moor  for  Seven  Years,  with  Provision 

FOR      CLEANSING       THE      WaTERCOUB.SE       OF       WaLLEBROK. 

48  Edward  III.,  a.d.   1374.     Letter-Book  G,  fol.   cecxviii. 

(Latin). 
This  indenture  witneseeth,  that  a  lease  of  the  moor,  together  with 
charge  of  the  watercourse  of  Wallebrok,  was  made  by  Adam  de  Bury, 
miiyor,  the  aldermen,  and  John  do  Cantebiiggc,  chamberlain  of  the 
Guildhall  of  London,  unto  Thomas  atte  Ram,  brewer,  on  Wednesday 
the  morrow  of  St,  James  the  Apostle  (25th  July),  in  the  forty-eighth 
year,  etc., ;  to  hold  the  same  from  the  said  W^odnesday  for  seven  years 
then  next  ensuing,  without  paying  any  rent  therefor :  iipoii  the  under- 
standing that  the  said  Thomas  shall  keep  the  said  moor  well  and 
properly  and  shall  have  the  watercourse  of  Walbrok  cleansed  for  the 
whole  of  the  term  aforesaid  :  and  shall  have  the  same  cleared  of  dung 
and  other  filth  thrown  or  deposited  therein,  or  that  may  be  there 
placed,  during  the  term  aforesaid:  he  taking  for  every  latrine  built 
upon  the  said  watercourse  12(L  yearly,  during  such  term,  for  his 
trouble,  as  from  of  old  has  been  wont  to  be  paid.  And  if  in  so 
cleansing  it  as  aforesaid  he  shall  find  ought  therein,  he  shall  have 
for  his  own  all  he  shall  so  find  in  the  dung  and  filth  thereof.  And  the 
said  mayor,  aldermen,  chamberlain  and  their  successors,  do  agree  that 
by  these  presents  they  will  warrant  the  tenement  aforesaid  unto  the 
said  Thomas,  in  form  aforesjud.  In  witness  whereof,  to  one  part 
of  this  indenture  the  Seal  has  been  set  of  the  Mayoralty  of  the  City, 
and  to  the  other  part  the  said  Thomas  has  set  his  seal.  Given  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Guildhall  of  London,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

How  the  stream  passed  from  the  mooi'  through  the 
wallin  mediaeval  times  is  not  at  all  clear,  but  some  light  i« 
thrown  on  this  matter  by  the  following  record  of  the 
formation  of  a  sluice  in  1415  : — 


p.  614.    Order  made  for  the  Rebuildinu  of  the  Little  Postern 
IN  THE  City  \A'all;  the  layinu  out  of  the  City  Moor  ; 
THE  Piling  of  the  Banks  op  the  Foss  of  Walbrooke; 
AND  the  Improvement  of  the  Water(:oi;r.se  at  Oyster- 
gate.     3  Henry  V.,  a.d.   1415.     Lett«r-Book   I,  fol.   clii. 
(Latin). 
Because  that  from  default  of  provision  for  the  proper  safety  and  due 
management  and  charge  of  »  certain  watery  and  vacant  piece  of  land, 
called  "  the  Moor,"  situate  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city  and  lying 
to  the  north  thereof,  as  also,  of  a  certain  common  latrine  there  situate, 
on  the  Moor  aforesaid :  by  reason  thereof,  as  well  very  many  cellars 
and  dwelling-houses  were  overtlowod,  in  divers  streets  and  lanes  to  the 
said    moor    near    and    adjoining,    and    many    sicknesses    and   other 
intolerable  maladies  arising  from  the  horrible,  corrupt  and  infected 
atmosphere  proceeding  from  the  latrine  aforesaid,  from  time  to  time 
were   often    prevalent :    therefore    Thos.   Fauconer,  the  mayor,   etc. 
.     .     .     And  as  it  was  there  stated  that  at  divers  periods,  and  in  the 
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times  of  divers  mayore,  for  the  pitMic  good  of  the  said  city,  as  it  was 
said,  the  moor  aforesaid  h;id  been  at  one  time  changed  into  a  garden, 
and  at  another  time  into  a  vacant  piece  of  land,  and  so  repeatedly 
ultered  and  changed  :  the  said  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Common  Council  aforesaid,  being  now  of  opinion  that  if  only 
the  said  moor  should  be  allotted  and  divided  into  different  gardens,  as 
well  the  common  advantage,  in  the  way  of  rental  paid  to  the  Chamber 
of  the  said  city,  would  be  ensured  thereby  as  easement  to  the  cellara 
and  dwelling-houses  aforesaid  by  reason  of  the  immunity  which  they  bo 
greatly  stowi  in  need  of  from  the  overflow  of  the  water  course  before 
mentioned,  did  therefore  order  and  determine,  as  a  thing  for  ever  to 
endure,  that  the  Little  Postern,  built  of  old  in  the  wall  of  the  said 
city,  should  be  pulled  down,  and  made  larger  on  the  south  side  thereof, 
so  soon  as  it  could  eonveniently  tie  done,  for  increasing  the  common 
advantage,  and  also  the  espeiial  honour  of  the  said  city,  by  adding  a 
gate  thereto,  the  same  to  be  shut  at  night  and  at  all  other  fitting  times. 
And  that  upon  the  moor  aforesaid  there  should  be  laid  out  diver* 
gardens,  to  be  let  at  a  proper  rent  to  such  persons  as  shoidd  wish  to 
take  them,  alleys  being  made  therein  lengthwise  and  across ;  as  more 
plainly  depicted  and  set  forth  on  a  certain  sheet  of  parchment,  made 
by  way  of  pattern  for  the  plans  aforesaid  and  shown  to  the  Common 
Council  and  exhibited. 

And  to  the  end  that  the  horrible,  infected  and  corrupt  atmosphere 
arising  from  the  latrine  aforesaid,  for  the  saving  of  the  human  body, 
as  people  go  retnrn  and  pass  along  that  way,  might  be  wholly  got  lid 
of  and  excluded  therefrom,  it  was  ordered  by  the  said  Mayor 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council  that  such  latrine,  together  with  the 
entrance  to  the  same,  should  be  removed  and  that  another  latrine 
should  be  built  or  made  anew,  on  the  other  side,  within  the  walls  of 
the  said  city,  and  upon  the  Fosse  of  Walbrook  :  it  being  understood 
that  all  laystalls  and  other  kinds  of  filth  whatsoever,  usually  dis- 
charged into  the  said  Foss,  so  often  as  it  should  be  necessary  to  be 
done,  should,  by  means  of  the  interception  of  a  Watergate,  called  a 
"sc!uy8,"or  a  "  epeye,"  and  the  flow  of  the  water  from  the  Fosses 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  discharge  into  the  Foss  of 
Walbrooke  aforeeaid,  be  carried  off  and  got  rid  of.  And  further,  by  the 
said  mayor,  aldermen  and  Common  Council  it  was  ordered  and  agreed 
th.it  all  inhabitants  upon  the  margin  of  the  Foss  of  Walbrooke,  near  to 
the  water  of  Thames,  should  pile  the  banks  of  the  same,  and  cause  it 
to  be  piled,  or  else  walled  with  walls ;  taking  due  care  that  by  the 
breaking  or  sinking  of  such  walls,  there  should  be  no  impediment  to 
the  water,  so  running  into  the  Foss  as  aforesaid,  having  its  free  course 
and  protection  until  it  reaches  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Riley  suggests  that  the  postern  referred  to  in  the 
f'ovegoing  document  is  the  little  postern  in  Cripplegate 
Ward.  "  Its  site  is  still  remembered  under  the  name  of 
Aldermanbury  Postern  leading  towards  Moor  Lane." 
There  seems  little  doubt,  I  thnik,  that  this  is  an  eiTor 
and  that  this  "  Little  Postern  "  on  the  "  Foss  of  Wal- 
brook "  is  Little  Moorgate,  which  stood  at  what  is  now 
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the  end  of  Blomfield  Street,'  This,  it  has  now  been 
ascertained,  was  directly  in  the  Hne  of  the  original 
stream,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  deposits  above  the 
old  bed,  seems  to  have  been  the  course  maintained  by 
the  stream  in  later  times.  Should  a  water-gate  or  sluice 
have  been  formed  in  the  earlier  "  Little  Postern,"  it 
would  by  reason  of  the  raising  of  the  river  bed  have 
become  much  reduced,  making  it  necessary  that  the 
postern  "should  be  pulled  down  and  made  larger"  with 
the  sluice  on  the  higher  level.  J.  E.  Price,  in  the 
map  which  accompanies  his  excellent  account  of  the 
Walbrook,^  has  shown  the  stream  passing  along  the  line 
of  Blomfield  Street,  and  falling  into  the  city  ditch, 
along  which  it  is  taken  towards  Moorgate,  just  before 
reaching  which  it  again  tvams  and  enters  the  city  wall, 
at  which  point  a  mediaeval  sluice  is  placed.  What 
warrant  Price  had  for  fixing  the  sluice  here  I  am 
unable  to  discover,  it  seems  possible  that  he  has  assumed 
this,  because  the  sewers  have  been  formed  in  this 
manner,  the  line  of  which  he  takes  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  stream.  Although  this  in  a  general  way  is 
true,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  special  reasons  might 
have  occurred  for  sliglitly  diverting  the  line  of  the 
sewei-s  at  certain  parts,  irom  that  which  the  stream  had 
followed.  If,  however,  a  sluice  did  exist  here,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  one  referred  to  above,  for  its  position 
is  midway  between  the  Little  Postern  at  Cripplegate  and 
Little  Moorgate,  at  which  point  there  is  no  record  of  a 
jKBtem  havmg  existed.  It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  course  of  the  later  stream  through 
the  wall  was  still  in  the  bed  of  the  older  river. 

The  measures  taken  to  cleanse  the  ditch,  and  their 
final  neglect,  causing  it  to  become  filled  up,  and  the 
further  attempts  made  to  improve  the  moor  are  thus 
related  by  Stow : — 

' "  The  ditch  which  partly  now  remaiiieth,  and  compaesed  the  wal!  of 
the  city,  was  begun  to  be  made  by  the  Londonera  in  the  yeur  1211, 
and  finished  1313,  the  15th  of  King  John.  This  ditch  being  then 
made  of  200  feet  brood,  caused  no  small  hindrance  to  the  canons  of  the 
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Holy  Trinity,  whose  chiirch  stood  near  Eaklgatc ;  for  that  the  said 
ditch  mseea  through  their  ground  from  the  Tower  unto  Bishopsgate. 

•  "  This  ditch,  being  originally  made  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  was 
also  a  long  time  together  carefully  cleanseci  and  n)aintaine<l,  as  nee<l 
reqiured  :  but  now  of  late  neglected  and  forced  either  to  a  very  narrow, 
and  the  same  a  Glthy  channel,  or  altogether  stopped  up  for  gardens 
planted  and  houses  built  thereon :  oven  to  the  very  wall,  and  in  many 
places  upon  both  ditch  and  wall,  houses  are  built ;  to  what  danger 
of  the  city,  I  leave  to  wiser  consideration,  and  can  but  wish  that 
reformation  might  be  had, 

"  In  the  year  of  Christ  1354.  the  28th  of  Edward  III.,  the  ditch  of 
this  city  flowing  over  the  bank  iiit«  the  Tower  ditch,  the  king 
commanded  the  said  ditch  of  the  city  to  bo  clciuised,  and  so  ordered, 
that  the  overflowing  thereof  should  not  force  any  filth  into  the  Tower 
ditch. 

"  Anno  1379,  John  Philpot,  maior  of  London,  caused  this  ditch  to 
Ikj  cleansed,  and  ever)'  householder  to  pay  five  pence,  which  was  for  a 
day's  work  towards  the  charges  thereof.  Richar<l  II.  in  the  10th  of 
his  reign  granted  a  toll  to  l>e  taken  of  wares  sold  by  water  or  by  laii<l, 
for  ten  years,  towards  repairing  of  the  wall  and  cleansing  of  the  ditch. 

"Thomas  Falconer,  maior,  1414,  caused  the  ditch  to  l>o  cleanseiL 

"Ealph  Joceline,  maior,  1477,  caused  the  whole  ditch  to  be  cast  and 
cleansed,  and  so  from  time  to  time  it  was  cleansed  and  otherwise 
reformed.  Namely,  in  1519,  the  10th  of  Henry  VIIL,  for  cleansing 
and  scowering  the  common  ditch  between  Aeldgatc  and  the  postern 
next  the  Tower  ditch.  The  chief  ditcher  had  by  the  day  seven  pence, 
the  second  ditcher  six  pence,  the  other  ditchers  five  pence,  and  every 
vagabond  (for  so  wore  they  then  termed)  one  penny  the  day,  meat  anil 
drink,  at  the  charges  of  the  city.     Sum  £95  3.".  4i/. 

"  In  my  remembrance  also  the  same  was  cleansed,  namely  the  Moore 
ditch,  when  Sir  William  Hollies  was  maior,  in  the  year  1540,  and  not 
long  Ijefore,  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Ejdgate. 

"It  was  again  cleansed  in  the  year  1549,  Henry  Amcotes  licing 
maior,  at  the  charges  of  the  companies.  And  again,  15G9,  the  llth  of 
Queen  Klizabeth,  for  cleansing  the  same  ditch  between  Ealdgate  and 
the  Postern,  and  making  a  new  sewer,  and  wharf  of  timber,  from  the 
head  of  the  postern  into  the  town  ditch  £814  15;*.  Sil,  Before  the 
which  time  the  said  ditch  lay  open,  n-ithoiit  cither  wall  or  pal),  having 
therein  great  store  of  very  good  fish,  of  divers  sorts,  as  many  men  yet 
living,  who  have  taken  and  tasted  them  can  well  witness.  But  now  no 
such  matter,  the  charge  of  cleansing  is  spared,  and  great  profit  made 
by  letting  out  the  banks,  with  the  spoil  of  the  whole  ditch. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  of  two  fifteens  granted  by  a  Common  Council  in 
the  year  1595,  for  the  reformation  of  this  ditch,  and  that  a  amall 
portion  thereof,  to  wit  between  Bishopsgat*  and  the  Postern  called 
ftlooregate  was  cleansed  and  made  somewhat  broader  than  it  was 
before ;  but  filling  again  very  fast,  by  reason  of  over-raising  the 
ground  near  adjoining,  therefore  never  the  lietter:  and  I  will  so  leave 
it  for  I  cannot  help  it. 

*"Intheyear  also  1511  the  third  of  Henry  VIIL,  Roger  Achely, 
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maior,  caused  dikes  and  bridges  to  be  mude,  mid  the  ground  to  be 
levelled  and  made  more  commodious  for  passage.  Sinco  which  time 
the  same  hath  been  heightened  so  much,  that  the  dikes  and  bridges 
are  covered :  and  it  seomoth  to  me  that  if  it  be  made  level  with  the 
battlements  of  the  City  Wall,  yet  will  it  be  little  the  drier,  siich  is  the 
moorish  nature  of  that  ground." 

To  which  Strype  adds  : 

"Thus  it  was  in  Mr.  Stow's  timci  but  we  see  what  an  alteration 
time,  pains  and  expense  have  made  for  the  better.  For  these  fields 
before  an  unhealthful  place,  in  ^ir  Leonard  Hallidivy's  maioralty,  were 
turned  into  ple;isant  walks,  set  with  trees  for  shade  and  ornament, 
compassed  with  brick  walls,  made  convenient  with  vaults  under  groinid 
for  conveyance  of  the  water,  which  stood  the  city  in  £5,000  or 
thereabouts. 

' "  For  the  walks  themselves,  luid  the  continual  care  of  the  city  to 
have  them  in  that  comley  and  worthy  manner  maintained,  I  am 
certainly  persuaded  that  our  thankfulness  to  God  being  first  truly 
performed,  they  are  no  mean  cause  of  preserving  health  and  wholesome 
air  to  the  city :  and  such  an  eternal  honoui'  thereto  as  time  shall  not 
be  able  to  deface." 

Moorfields  was  drained  in  1527,  but  remained  a  barren 
waste,  traversed  with  open  sewers,  and  was  a  depository 
for  the  rubbish  of  the  city  long  after  the  town  ditch  had 
become  filled  up.  It  was  not  until  tlie  time  of  James  I. 
(1 007)  that  any  great  improvement  seems  to  have  been 
effected,  when  it  was  laid  out  in  pleasant  walks  and 
planted  with  trees. 

Howes,  writing  in  1G31,  says,^ 

"  And  lastly  whereof  there  la  a  moi'e  generall  and  pitrttciilar  notice 
taken  by  all  persons,  resorting  and  residing  in  London,  the  now  and 

Sleasant  walfies  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  anciently  called 
lorefield,  which  fielde  (uutill  the  third  yeere  of  King  James)  was  a 
most  noysome  and  ofTensive  place,  being  a  generall  layslall,  a  rotten 
morish  ground,  whereof  it  first  tooke  the  name.  This  fielde  for  many 
ycares  was  environed  and  crossed  with  deep  stinking  ditches  and 
noysome  common  shewers,  and  was  of  former  times  held  impossible  to 
be  reformed,  especially  to  bee  reduced  to  any  part  of  that  fayre, 
sveet  and  pleasant  condition,  as  now  it  is.  And  likewise  the  two 
other  fieides  adjoyning,  which  untill  the  late  time  aforesjiyed,  were 
infectious  and  very  grievous  unto  the  City  and  all  passengers,  who  by 
all  means  endeavoured  to  shun  those  fieldcs,  being  loathsome  both  to 
sight  and  sent ;  yet  nevertheless  upon  the  good  opportmiitie  of  sweete 
peace,  whereof  these  three  fields  will  ever  remaine  a  perfect 
testimony,  the  first  of  which  viz.,  that  fayre  square,  next  the  City 
wall,  was  greatly  furthered  by  Sir  Leonard  Holliday,  in  the  time  of 
his  MaioraTty,  and  through  the  great  paynes  and  industry  of  Master 

'   Surveg  of  London,  III,  70.  -  AnnaUt  or  a  OtHerall  Chroaich  of 
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Nicholas  Seare,  rudiiced  from  the  former  vile  condition,  unto  most 
faire  and  rojiall  wulkes  as  now  they  are,  which  worke  whilcst  it  was  in 
doing,  being  very  difficult,  the  people  spake  very  bitterly  and  rudelie 
against  these  two  worthy  men,  and  their  good  endeavours  therein,  and 
in  derision  saycd  it  is  a  holiday  worke.  All  which  they  patiently 
endured,  and  persisted,  but  when  the  multitude  saw  this  worke 
brought  unto  desired  effect,  then  theii-  unconstant  miudes  changed, 
and  applauded  the  effect." 

These  fields  continued  to  serve  London  as  a  recreation 
ground.  Many  intei-esting  references  and  litemiy 
extracts  relating  to  the  later  history  of  Moorfields  have 
been  collected  by  Peter  Cunningham'  sliowing  how  it  was 
used  as  a  drying  gitjund  by  laundresses  and  bleachei-s, 
was  a  resort  of  cudgel-players  and  wrestlei"s,  and  a  muster 
ground  lor  the  trained  bands  of  the  city. 

In  1666,  after  tlie  great  fire,  temporary  buildings  and 
tents  were  erected  on  Moorfields,  to  sheltei-  the  homeles.s 
inhabitants  of  London  until  their  house-s  weie  rebuilt. 

Fi-om  this  time  this  site  commenced  to  !«  built  upon, 
as  is  i-ecorded  by  Pepys  : 

"  1st  April  1667.  Into  Moorfields,  and  I  did  find  houses  built  two 
stories  hi^h,  and  like  to  stiind  ;  and  must  become  a  place  of  great  trade 
till  the  city  be  built ;  and  the  street  is  already  paved  as  London  streets 
used  to  be." 

In  1657  Bethlehem  Hospital  was  removed  from 
Bishopsgate  and  built  on  the  southern  side  of  Moorfields, 
adjoining  the  city  wall,  while  the  giound  now  occupied 
by  Finsbury  Square,  and  the  lower  portion  immediately 
in  front  of  Bethlehem  remained  fis  a  pleasure  ground, 
planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  in  walks,  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  map  of  Ogilby  and.Morgan  (1677).  Two  open 
ditches  are  also  shown  on  this  map,  which  become  covered 
on  reaching  the  Quai-ters.  These  are  directly  over  the 
course  of  the  Walbrook  and  probibly  I'epresent  the  last 
remains  of  that  stream  above  giound. 

As  an  instance  of  the  extensive  measures  that  had  to 
be  taken  to  level  the  Moor,  even  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  Maitland"  tells  us  ; 

"  The  Quarters,  or  lower  Moorfields,  was  raised  anew  in  the  years 
1730-31-32  with  nibliish  and  street  dirt  about  the  height  of  3  feet, 
and  being  almost  brought  to  a  level  with  the  middle  field,  was 
beautifully  inrailcd  and  planted  with  elm  trues." 

I  SaRdbook  of  London.  IS60,  a«.  "  Uitlory  of  Lomdoa,  1739,  50il. 
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Fiiisbmy  Square  was  built  in  1789,  and  in  1814 
Bethlehem  Hospital  wa-s  pulled  down  and  removed  to  its 
present  position  in  South  London.  The  London  Institu- 
tion and  Fiusbury  Circus  were  built  in  1815, 

A  row  of  shops  was  erected  in  London  Wall  about  this 
time,  and  Finsbury  Chambers  were  built  on  the  angle 
formed  by  Blonifield  Street.  These  last  developments 
can  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  Hoi'wood's  map  (1799) 
(PI.  Ill)  and  the  various  maps  of  more  recent  date. 

The  Roman  Walbrook  and  former  Discoveries  in 
ITS  Bed. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  stream  in  Roman  times  is 
from  the  observations  that  have  been  made  of  the  deep 
excavations  that  have  occurred  at  various  times  in  its 
\>ed.  These  records  are  detached,  scattered  and  imperfect, 
hut  by  bringing  tliem  together  they  serve  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  nature  of  the  stream  during  its 
earlier  existence.  As  probably  no  portion  of  its  bed 
remains  unexcavated  south  of  Broad  Street  l^ilway 
Station  (unless  it  be,  perhaps,  some  small  portions  under 
the  old  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  Copthall  Avenue, 
which  are  the  remains  of  what  was  formerly  Little  Bell 
Alley)  no  excuse  may  be  needed  for  endeavouring  to 
collect  the  evidence  at  tiiis  time. 

The  course  of  tlie  Roman  "  Walbrook  "  seems  to  have 
been  generally  the  same  as  that  it  followed  in  mediaeval 
times  and  which  has  already  been  described ;  the  later 
stream,  much  reduced  in  volume,  keeping  in  the  older  bed 
though  at  a  higher  level,  and  having  worked  for  the  most 
part  to  its  east  or  south-east  bank.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  present  river  Lea,  which  runs  in  an  almost 
parallel  direction  into  the  Thames,  occupies  a  similar 
position  with  regard  to  its  older  bed.  Mr.  T.  V.  Holmes' 
says  : 

"  As  regnrils  the  Lea,  we  find  thnt  from  its  junction  with  the  Stort 
downwards  it  once  flowed  one,  two,  or  even  three  miles  west  of  its 
present  channel,  while  it  never  ran,  on  the  whole,  in  its  earlier  days 
much  further  eastward  than  it  now  does." 

In  early  Roman  times  the  Walbrook  was  a  stream  of 
considerable  width,  at  least  in  that  portion  of  it  which 

■  Sitix  SatvralUl,  Oeology  of  the  Lm  TsUej,  Till,  200. 
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ran  through  the  City  and  Moorfields.  The  records  of  its 
measurement  and  extent  that  have  been  made,  although 
not  plentifiil,  are  sufticient  to  enahle  us  to  map  out  its 
course  apjiioxiniately  and  show  its  channel  to  have  been 
neai'ly  300  feet  l)roii(l  at  its  mouth,  where  it  joined  the 
Thames, narrowing  to  aVjout  120feet  at  Moorfields.  Beyond 
this  point  no  observations  apiwar  to  have  been  recorded. 
It  appears  to  have  l)een  a  shallow  stream  ruTining  over  the 
gravel  whicli  caps  the  London  clay,  without  any  well  defined 
banks,  these,  where  they  have  been  noticed,  being  only 
3  or  4  feet  high.  Its  bed  has  been  found  at  a  depth  of 
^bout  30  feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moorfields,  and 
running  to  more  than  30  leet  ne;ii-er  its  outfall.  Its 
great  width  may  probiibly  have  been  owing  to  its  being 
affected  by  the  tides,  tliough  the  evidence  of  this  does 
not  seem  to  l)e  conclusive.  Concerning  this  point, 
General  Pitt-Rivei-s  remarks'  ; 

"  With  rcganl  to  the  probability  of  this  part  of  Ijoiidori  having  been 
a  marsh  at  that  time,  it  appears,  by  reference  to  the  city  sewers  office, 
that  the  centre  of  the  London  Wall  Street  is  31  69  feet  above  the 
mean  high  water  mack  at  London  Bridge  ;  taking  the  average  level  of 
the  gravel  in  the  excavation  at  19.^  feet  below  this,  the  bottom  of  the 
peat  would  be  at  1 2  feet  above  high  water  mark.  The  extreme  rise  of 
the  spring  tide  above  moan  high  water  mark  during  the  year  is  7  feet, 
thus  leaving  a  miirgin  of  5  feet  between  the  bottom  of  the  peat  and  the 
highest  spring  tide  water  mark,  as  at  present  existing.  Considering, 
however,  the  great  pnilwbility  of  the  river  having  run  at  a  higher 
level  in  Honutn  times,  it  appears  not  unlikely  that  this  spot  may  then 
either  have  been  under  water  or  exposed  to  inundations." 

As,  however,  the  lowest  point  in  the  portion  alluded  to 
by  the  Genenil  was  22  feet,  this  margin  of  5  feet  would 
1)6  still  more  reduced,  and  i'rora  this  jmrt  to  the  Bank 
there  was  a  further  fall  of  8  or  10  feet,  so  that  even 
imder  conditions  similar  to  those  at  present  existing, 
there  seems  little  resison  to  doubt  that  the  tides  would 
have  at  least  waslied  tlie  lower  portion  of  its  course. 

In  the  river  mud,  covering  its  base,  and  even  resting 
on  the  gravel,  Roman  objects  have  been  found  ;  there  is, 
moreover,  an  entire  absence  of  objects  of  an  earlier  period. 
It  seems,  therefore,  certain  that  it  was  a  river  of  con- 
siderable activity,  still  cutting  down  its  base,  or  at  least 

'  Anlhfopologieal  Semeio,  V  (1867). 

For  fuliher  notice  rpfntrdin^  the  tides  of  the  Thaiuei  in  evij  Boman  [ime* 
M*  ■.—Areh.  Joar.  XLIl,  369,  and  Proc.  Qeol.  A»tor.  II,  224. 
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had  not  commenced  to  deposit  its  bed  until  the  period  of 
the  lloman  occupation.  In  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
above  Loudon,  a8  at  Hammersmith  and  Kew,'  and  in 
the  l)ed  of  the  Lea  at  Tottenliam,"  relics  of  pre-Roman 
date  have  occurred  associated  with  remains  of  pile 
stnictui'es,  .so  that  if  any  earlier  settlement  existed  on  the 
Walbi-ook,  the  evidence  of  this  must  have  been  swept 
away  l)efore  the  deposition  had  commenced. 

In  that  portion  of  the  stream  on  either  side  of  the 
London  Wall  Street,  where  the  entire  filUna;  is  about 
20  feet  in  depth,  Roman  objects  occur  from  tne  bottom 
to  a  height  of  about  9  feet,  which  shows  that  the 
deposition  which  commenced  in  Roman  times  proceeded 
much  more  rapidly  than  during  subsequent  periods.  It 
also  appears  that  a  large  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the 
stream  took  place  during  Roman  times  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  who  were  thickly  clustered  on 
both  its  banks,  embanked  the  sides,  narrowing  its  bed, 
over  which  tliey  built  houses.  Several  tessellated 
pavements  have  been  found  resting  on  piles  driven  into 
the  sides  of  the  stream  at  several  points  along  its  course. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  rainfall  in  Britain  was 
gi-eater  than  it  afterwards  became  during  the  domination 
of  the  Romans.  The  great  work  we  know  to  have  been 
carried  out  by  them  of  clearing  the  forests,  draining,  and 
opening  up  the  land  no  doubt  lai^ely  contributed  to  bring 
about  this  result.  In  the  Romano-British  villages 
examined  by  General  Pitt-Rivers  in  Wiltshire*  it  was 
found  that  when  first  constructed  they  were  surrounded 
by  and  intersected  with  ditches,  forming  an  elaborate 
system  of  drainage  as  if  to  carry  off  torrential  flood  rains. 
At  a  later  time  these  ditches  became  filled  up,  and  in  some 
cases  banks  were  raised  over  them,  showing  that  such 
pi'ecautious  were  no  longer  necessary.  The  ancient  wells 
also  of  the  same  locality  stood  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  do  those  at  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  older  stream  being 
reached  is  by  Maitland* : 

'    IitlrrmttioBal  Congnn  of   Pre-his-  *  Rxciratioi"  in  Cranborne  Chate,  I, 

to-ic  Arviaeologv.    Tntnt.  of  tLs  Third      27 1   II,  66 1  111,8. 
S<^on,  1868.  271.  *  HUiory  i^  LoiniOB,  1730,  607. 
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"  ^S&^e  '^  foiindtition  for  the  present  Bank  of  England  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  1733,  they  brought  up  l>y  an  aiigre,  oyster  shells  and 
made  earth  at  the  depth'of  30  feet,  but  wanting  an  additional  length 
of  borer  could  go  no  deeper." 

This,  he  argues,  porrohorates  the  tradition  that  barges 
anciently  came  from  the  river  '■hames  up  Walbrook  as 
far  as  Biicklershuiy.     Timbs'  goes  further  and  says  : 

"  The  brook  was  navigable  not  merely  to  Bucklerabury  but  as  far  as 
Coleman  Street,  where  a  Koman  boat  hook  was  found." 

Without  wishing  to  deny  the  probability  of  the  stream 
being  navigable  thus  far  in  early  times,  the  hook 
I'eferred  to  can  hardly  be  considered  as  evidence  of  this, 
as  it  M'as  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  on  the  side  of  the 
stream,  and  with  it  was  a  bucket  handle.'  A  similar  find 
was  matte  at  Pi-eston,*''  and  the  reason  of  the  association  of 
these  objects  with  a  well  is  <tbvious. 

Sir  WilUam  Tite'  says  : 

"  That  the  river  was  navigable  np  to  the  city  wall  on  the  north  is 
sai<l  to  hnio  been  contirme<I  by  the  finding  of  a  keel  and  some  other 
parts  of  H  boat,  afterwanis  carried  away  with  the  rubbish,  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  a  house  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Moorgate  Street. 
But  whether  snch  a  discovery  were  really  made  or  not,  the  excavations 
referred  to  appear  at  least  to  remove  all  the  improbability  of  the 
tradition  that  '  when  the  Wallbrook  did  lie  open  barges  were  rowed 
out  of  the  Thames  or  towed  up  to  Barge  yard,' " 

Gough  records^  : 

"In  1774  was  laid  in  Walbrook  a  new  sewer,  a  perfect  cylinder  of 
three  feet  diameter,  comprised  of  bricks  set  in  terrace.  In  digging 
between  Thames  St.  and  Elbow  Lane  20  ft.  below  the  siuface  and 
6  feet  l>clow  the  site  of  the  pavement  at  the  Fire  of  London,  they 
found  the  trunk  of  an  oak  25  feet  long,  the  bark  perished,  the  sides 
unhewn  and  no  root:  it  was  firm  and  black,  without  appearance  of 
fire.  In  the  part  of  the  sewer  near  Budge  Eow  they  found  niany  piles 
3  or  4  feet  long  pointed  and  fixed  in  tne  ground  20  feet  below  the 
present  surface  and  a  piece  of  oak  timber  15  by  19  inches  in  diameter 
laid  on  the  piles." 

Mucli  of  our  knowledge  of  the  l)ed  of  the  Walbrook  of 
Roman  times  has  been  gathered  for  us  by  Roach-Smith, 
whose  records  of  the  various  portions  excavated  in  his 
time,  though  they  fail  in  many  ways  to  satisfy  our  present 
retjuirements  in  observations  of  such  remains,  are  never- 

'  CHriantirM«fLoudmt,lHa5,650.  "  CatBlogtii     of    Aaliqviliet,     S»w 

'  Arrhanilogi'i,  XXV1[,  14^.  Hoynl  Eicliangp,  xirii, 

^  Ibid.  ••  Camdrii'a  Britannia,  1806.  II,  9£. 
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theless  of  great  value,  and  the  more  to  be  esteemed  when 
one  rememljers  that  he  lived  before  the  days  of  scientific 
archaeology.  '  Roach-Smith  saw  the  opening  up  of  a  large 
extent  of  the  Roman  level  of  London,  and  but  for  his 
untiring  efforts,  our  knowledge  of  what  was  then  revealed 
would  nave  been  small  indeed,  the  authorities  and  the 
public  being  then  as  equally  indifferent  to  the  value  of 
such  discoveries  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  In  bis 
Illustrations  of  Roman  London  and  various  papers  in 
Archac.ologia  many  references  to  the  Walbrook  occur. 
Evidences  of  Roman  buildings  are  recorded  on  both  banks 
of  the  portion  of  the  stream  within  the  city,  and  of  the 
bed  itself  he  says  : 

'  "  Aa  the  excavations  approached  Princes  Street  (which  bounds  the 
Bank  of  England  on  the  west)  the  soil,  denominated  by  those  familiar 
with  the  London  strata,  Roman,  descended  to  a  much  greater  depth 
than  either  at  East  Cheap,  at  Newgate  Street  or  at  the  London  Wall 
near  Finabury.  From  the  level  of  the  present  street  I  should  say  that 
30  feet  womd  scarcely  limit  its  depth,  and  the  extent  may  be 
pronounced  equal  to  the  length  of  the  west  side  of  the  Bank.  Here  it 
assumed  also  9.  different  appearance,  being  much  more  moist,  highly 
impregnated  with  anJma!  and  vegetable  matter,  and  almost  of  an  inky 
blackness  in  colour.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  same  character  la 
applicable  to  the  soil  throughout  the  lino  of  excavation  from  Princes 
Street  to  the  London  Wail  at  Finsbury,  though  nowhere  did  I  observe 
iC  extend  to  such  a  depth  as  at  the  former  place.  Throughout  the 
same  line  also  were  at  intervals  noticed  a  vast  and  almost  continuous 
number  of  wooden  piles,  which  in  Princes  Street  were  particularly 
frequent,  and  where  also  they  descended  much  deeper.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  quantity  of  these  piles  tend  to  strengthen  the 
probability  of  a  channel  having  existed  in  this  direction,  draining  off  the 
water  from  the  adjoining  marshes,  and  that  too  (from  the  numerous 
Roman  remains  accompanying  these  indications)  at  a  very  remote 
period. 

"The  Roman  remains  found  by  the  labourers  near  the  course  of  the 
above  stream  in  Princes  Street,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  are  of  a  more  interesting  nature  and  of  a  more  varied 
description  than  hitherto  have  been  met  with.' 

Some  of  these  objects  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
paper  referred  to. 

"The  excavations  having  advanced  to  Lothbury,  the  first  object 
that  struck  my  attention  was  the  remnant  of  a  tessellated  pavement 
opposite  Founder's  Court.  Nearer  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  at 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  the  workmen  met  with  a  vast  number 
of  iron  instruments,  such  as  chisels,  crow-bars,  hammers,  etc.,  all  in  a 
very  corroded  state.    Descending  still  deeper  beyond  the  church,  and 

'  Areiaeologia,  XXVII,  142.  '  Ihid..  IXVII,  14S. 
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at  the  east  comoE  of  the  Bank,  the  ueual  vestiges  denoting  Koman 
occupancy  were  found  in  abundance,  and  inclu<le  a  leathern  sanda) 
well  preserved  and  thickly  studded  with  nails  on  the  sole,  specimens 
of  red  and  black  pottery,  numerous  middle-brass  coins  of  Domitian  and 
one  of  Antoninus  Pius,  reverse  '  BRITANNIA.'  Wooden  piles  similar  to 
those  before-mentioned  in  Prince's  Street  were  again  encountered  and 
combined  to  indicate  the  existence  of  embankments  of  a  water  course 
at  a  very  remote  period." ' 

"  As  the  works  proceeded  from  Lothbury  to  London  Wall,  various 
objects  of  interest  were  from  time  to  time  procured,  such  as  brass  coins 
of  Agrippa,  Antonia,  Claudius  and  Vespasian,  Trajan  in  large  brass.' 

"  But  the  most  important  discovery  in  the  line  of  excavation  from 
Lothbury  to  the  Wall,  was  made  on  the  Coleman  Street  side,  near  the 
public  house  called  the  Swan's  Nest,  where  was  laid  open  a  pit  or  well 
containing  a  store  of  earthen  vessels  of  various  patterns  and 
capacities." ' 

A  detailed  description  of  this  well  is  given,  and  among 
the  objects  mentioned  are  "  two  iron  implements  resem- 
bling a  boat  hook  and  a  bucket  handle,"  and  a  small 
brass  coin  of  Allectus. 

* "  In  London  Wall  opposite  Finsbury  Chambers,  at  a  depth  of 
19  feet,  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  subterranean  aqueduct  was  laid 
open.  It  was  found  to  run  towards  Finsbury,  under  the  houses  of  the 
Circus,  about  30  feet.  At  the  termination  were  five  iron  bars  fastened 
perpendicularly  into  the  masonry,  apparently  to  prevent  the  weeds 
from  choking  the  watercourse.  At  the  opening  of  this  work  towards 
the  city  was  an  arch,  3  feet  6  inches  high,  from  the  crown  to  the 
springing  wall,  and  3  feet  3  inches  wide,  composed  of  fifty  tiles.  The 
spandrels  wore  filled  in  with  ragstone  to  afford  strength  to  the  work. 
The  arch  waa  not  worked  on  a  centre  but  corbelled  over  by  hand,  the 
keystone  being  half  a  tile  and  cement.  This  aqueduct  took  a  southern 
course  for  about  60  yards,  where  it  terminated.  The  entrance  was 
evidently  above  ground  and  open  to  the  air,  as  it  was  moss-grown.  It 
contained  many  urns  of  black  ware,  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  garnet  on 
which  is  an  engraving  of  a  horse  running  at  full  speed,  in  the  best 
style  of  workmanship.  The  neighbourhood  was  rich  in  Koman  remains, 
among  which  were  knives,  scissors,  drinking  cups,  brass  rings,  Samian 
pottery  and  coins  of  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Pius,  Aurelius,  and  the 
Faustinas . 

"The  course  of  the  sewerage  up  Bloomiield  Street  was  marked  by 
the  well  known  features  of  the  locality,  being  boggy  aud  marshy.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  an  immense  number  ofiiuman  skulls  were 
found  throughout  this  street. 

"  Along  the  line  of  London  Wall  at  Finsbury  were  a  number  of 
urns  and  an  inscription  to  Grata  the  daughter  of  Dagobitus  by  her 
husband  Solinus.'" 

>  ArckaeoUgia,  XXVII.  147.  '  Ibid.,     SXIX,     152,      PI.     XTII. 

'  Ibid.,  I  e.  Fig  7 

»  Ibid.,  XXVII,  148.  P  Ibid.,  XXIX,  147. 
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The  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stream, 
near  its  outfall  into  the  Thames,  has  ftirnished  remarkable 
remains  of  buildings  which  show  that  this  district  was 
thickly  Inhabited.  In  Bush  Lane,'  as  far  as  Cannon 
Street  on  the  east  bank,  and  in  Cloak  Lane'^  on  the  west. 
Roach  Smith  records  tliat  an  abundance  of  fresco- 
painting,  portions  of  tessellated  pavements,  tiles,  etc., 
were  found.  Many  walls  were  encountered  during  the 
excavations;  one  opposite  Scot's  Yard  is  mentioned  as 
being  of  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  20  feet.  This 
wall  Roach  Smith  suggests  may  have  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  earlier  London. 

Sir  William  Tite,  who  has  also  contributed  many  valu- 
able observations  on  the  remains  of  Roman  London,  has 
given  us  a  most  excellent  description  of  the  Wfdbrook.* 
He  says : 

"  Recent  excavations  have  shown  that,  though  short,  it  waa  really 
an  important  channel,  fed  by  several  rills,  which  all  met  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  city  ditch  in  Moorfielda,  five  of  which  are  still  in  existence 
as  sewers." 

These  smaller  streams  referred  to  have  probably  no 
connection  with  the  stream  of  the  Roman  period,  but 
were  formed  in  later  mediaeval  times  to  drain  the  marsh. 
After  tracing  the  course  of  the  stream  (mediaeval),  by 
means  of  the  boundaries  of  the  properties  of  the  City 
Companies,  Sir  William  Tite  continues  : 

"  and  with  re^ct  to  the  width  of  it,  the  sewerage  excavations  in  th& 
streets  called  Tower  Royal  and  Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  and  also  in 
Cloak  Lane,  discovered  the  channel  of  the  river  to  be  248  feet  wide, 
filled  with  made  earth  and  mud,  placed  in  horizontal  layers,  and  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  black  limber  of  small  scantling.  The  digging 
varied  from  18  feet  9  inches  to  15  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  but  the 
bottom  of  the  Wall  brook  was,  of  course,  never  reached  in  those  parte, 
as  even  in  Princes  Street  it  ie  upwards  of  30  feel  below  the  present- 
surface. 

"  Eastwards  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  a  mass  of  rubble  masonry,  of  about 
12  feet  in  thickness,  was  cut  through ;  and  in  the  centre  was  found  a 
culvert,  or  Eoman  sewer,  in  which  were  discovered  three  iron  bars  in 
perfect  preservation,  enclosing  a  human  skeleton,  the  skull  of  a  dog, 
and  the  stem  of  a  stag's  horn,  together  with  a  silver  coin  of  Antoninua 
and  a  copper  coin  of  Faustina.  Beyond  this  point  the  crown  of  the 
culvert  had  been  broken  in,  and  a  fragment  of  a  rudely  wrought 
column  had  fallen  through  the  breach.  As  the  ancient  sewer  passed 
under  houses  no  further  examination  could  be  made  in  this  direction. 
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but  on  the  south  side  it  was  not  only  found  to  be  perfect,  but  even  the 
mouth  of  it  was  discovered  under  a  house  at  the  north-eaat  corner  of 
Carpenters'  Buildings.  The  sewer  was  constructed  of  small  thin  tilea, 
cemented  together  by  very  thick  joints  of  red  mortar,  made  of  pounded 
tile,  and  having  a  large  pebble  inserted  in  the  centre  of  each.  From 
the  top  of  the  sewer  to  the  opposite  bank  of  a  ditch  into  which  it 
discharged  itself  were  placed  several  pieces  of  timber  scantling  in  a 
sloping  direction,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  long  moss,  undecayed 
ana  still  retaining  a  greenish  colour,  was  taken  from  between  them. 
The  ditch  receiving  the  contents  of  the  aewer  was  made  on  the  south  side 
of  the  remains  of  a  strong  work  like  part  of  a  fortification,  about  the  siM 
of  Little  Jloorgate  or  the  entrance  of  Bloomfield  Street.  As  the  depth 
from  the  present  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  was  18  feet  i  inches, 
and  the  open  ditch  of  the  fortress  was  still  deeper,  it  is  evident  that  at 
the  time  when  they  were  constructed  the  adjacent  ground  was  dry  and 
substantial,  for  the  later  accumulation  of  soil  was  so  soft  that  at  one 
part  the  bricks  could  scarcely  be  laid." ' 

The  next  notice  of  the  ancient  Walbrook  is  the  very 
valuable  contribution  of  General  Pitt- Rivers  in  1 866 
already  referred  to.*  The  great  importance  attaching  to 
these  observations  consists  in  the  detail  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  filling  of  the  stream  has  been  recorded, 
and  in  the  fact  that  General  Pitt-Rivers  then  first  pointed 
out  that  the  piles  which  occurred  there  appeared  to  have 
formed  the  foundations  of  buildings.  As  the  ground 
recently  examined  by  Mr.  Kennard  and  myself  forms  the 
continuation  of  that  described  by  General  Pitt-Rivers, 
his  portion  being  south  of  the  Wall,  ours  lying  directly  to 
the  north  of  it — and  while  many  of  the  conditions  are 
identical,  there  are  some  featm-es  which  show  a  striking 
difference — it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  somewhat  fully  to 
the  account  given  by  the  General. 

Although  a  sketch  plan  of  the  site  of  these  discoveries 
accompanies  the  record,  the  exact  spot  Is  not  shown  by  a 
map,  but  it  appears  from  the  description  to  be  that 
occupied  until  recently  by  the  wool-warehouse  of  Messrs. 
Gooch  and  Cousins,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  called 
London  Wall,  opposite  Circus  Place,  and  which  has  been 
demolished  during  the  last  few  weeks.  There  is  also 
some  confusion  of  feet  and  yards  in  the  measurements 
given  from  the  city  wall,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  locate 
the  site  exactly.  He  describes  the  excavation  as  of  an 
irregular  oblong  form,  61  yards  in  length,  running  north 
and  south,  and  23  yards  wide. 

'  Caiatogiie  of  Antiquititi,  iiii.  '  Anthropological RnitiB,'V  (16G7),  liii. 
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A  section  of  the  soil  consists  of : — 

1.  Gravel  similar  to  Thames  ballast  at  a  depth  of 

17  feet  towards  the  north,  inclining  to  22  feet 
towards  the  south  end. 

2.  Above   this  peat   of  unequal    thickness,  varying 

from  7  to  9  feet. 

3.  Modern  remains  of  London  earth  composed  of  the 

accumulated  rubbish  of  the  city. 

The  description  of  the  pUes  and  the  objects  found  is  as 
follows : 

"When  I  first  saw  the  place  about  two  cartloads  of  bones,  nearly  all 
broken  and  black  from  having  laid  in  the  peat,  were  heaped  up  in 
readiness  to  be  carted  away,  and  I  was  informed  that  several  cartloadB 
had  already  been  taken  to  the  bone-factory." 

A  selection  of  these  bones  was  submitted  to  Professor 
Owen,  who  identified  them  as :  horse,  red-deer,  wild 
boar,  goat,  dog,  Bos  longlfrons  and  the  roebuck. 

"  The  horns  of  the  roebuck,  I  afterwards  ascertained,  were  all  found 
aL  a  higher  level.  These,  and  also  the  horse  and  goat,  entered  the 
superficial  earth,  in  which  glazed  pottery  was  also  found ;  but  the 
remainder,  including  the  red  deer,  wild  boar,  and  Bos  Imgifrons,  appeared, 
so  far  OB  my  observations  enabled  me  to  judge,  to  be  confined  to  the 
peat.  All  the  bones  retain  their  animal  matter.  No  remains  of  any 
Idnd  have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  found  in  the  sub-adjacent  gravel, 

"  Upon  looking  over  the  ground,  my  attention  was  at  once  attracted 
by  a  number  of  piles,  the  decayed  tops  of  which  appeared  above  the 
unexcavated  portions  of  the  peat,  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  whole 
of  the  space  cleared.  I  noted  doira  the  positions  of  all  that  were 
above  ground  at  the  time ;  and  as  the  excavations  continued  during 
the  last  two  months,  I  have  marked  from  time  to  time  the  positions  m 
all  the  others  as  they  became  exposed  to  view ;  the  result  is  shown  in 
the  acco'mpanying  sket«h-plan." 

This  is  reproduced  here  (fig.  I). 
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"  Commencing  on  the  south,  a  row  of  them  ran  north  and  south ;  on 
the  weat  side,  to  the  right  of  these,  a  curved  row,  as  if  forming  pari  of 
a  line.  Higher  up  and  running  obliquely  across  the  ground  was  a  row 
of  piles,  having  a  plank  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  a  foot 
broad  placed  along  the  south  face,  as  if  binding  the  piles  together.  To 
the  left  of  these  another  row  of  piles  ran  east  and  west ;  to  the  DOi*th- 
east  again  were  several  circular  clust«rs  of  piles ;  these  were  not  in 
rings,  but  grouped  in  clusters,  and  the  piles  were  from  8  to  16  inches 
apart.  To  the  left  of  this  another  row  of  piles  and  a  plank 
2  inches  thick  ran  north  and  south.  There  were  two  other  rows  north  ■ 
of  this  and  several  detached  pUes,  but  no  doubt  several  towards  the 
north  end  had  been  removed  before  I  arrived. 

"  The  piles  averaged  6  to  8  inches  square ;  others  of  smaller  size 
measured  4  inches  by  3,  and  one  or  two  were  as  much  as  a  foot  square. 
They  appeared  to  be  roughly  cut,  as  if  with  an  axe,  and  pointed 
square ;  there  was  no  trace  of  iron  shoeing  on  any  of  them,  nor  was 
there  any  appearance  of  metal  fastenings  in  the  planks;  they  may  have 
been  tied  to  the  piles,  but  if  so  the  binding  material  had  decayed. 
Note. — This  applies  chiefly  to  the  south  side;  towards  the  north  I 
subsequently  found  a  plank  with  several  Roman  nails  in  it,  and  the 
number  of  loose  nails  found  in  the  soil  above  it  showed  that  they  must 
probablv  have  belonged  to  some  wooden  superstructure  which  had 
perished. 

"  The  planks  averaged  from  1  to  2  inches  thick.  The  points  of  the 
piles  were  inserted  from  1  to  2  feet  in  the  gravel,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  well  preserved  ;  but  all  the  tops  had  rotted  off  at  about  2  feet 
above  the  gravel,  which  I  conclude  must  have  been  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  of  the  water,  at  the  time  those  structures  were  in 
existence." 

"  Owing  no  doubt  to  similar  causes  I  was  informed  by  the  workmen 
that  no  superstructure  of  any  kind  was  found  here.  A  few  Roman 
tiles  from  a  foot  to  16  inches  square  and  1  inch  thick  were  interspersed 
amongst  the  piles,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  piles  were  surmounted  by  any  platform  of  those  materials. 
Some  of  them  had  marks  of  fire  on  them.  I  only  found  two  Roman 
brickE  during  the  two  months  that  I  watched  the  excavations;  and  I 
therefore  conclude  that  the  superstructure,  if  any,  must  have  been  of 
wood  or  some  other  perishable  material  and  that  it  must  have  rotted 
with  the  tops  of  the  piles." 

"  Amongst  the  articles  of  human  workmanship  found  in  the  peat, 
the  vast  majority  are  undoubte<lly  of  the  Roman  era.  Amongst  them 
are  quantities  of  broken  red  Samian  pottery,  mostly  plain,  but  some  of 
it  depicting  men  and  animals  in  relief ;  one  specimen  is  stamped  with 
the  name  of  Macrinus.  All  this  pottery,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Franks, 
to  whom  I  showed  it,  is  of  foreign  manufacture.  Other  samples  are 
of  the  kind  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  in  the  Upchurch 
Marshes  in  Kent,  and  upon  the  site  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Bronze 
and  copper  pins,  iron  knives,  iron  and  bronze  stylus,  tweezers,  iron 
shears,  a  piece  of  polished  metal  mirror,  so  bright  that  you  may  see 
your  face  in  it  (this  Dr.  Percy  has  pronounced  to  be  of  iron  pyrites), 
white  sulphuret  of  iron  without  alloy,  an  iron  double-edged  hatchet, 
an  iron  implement,  apparently  for  dressing  leather,  a  piece  of  a  bronze 
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vessel,  and  other  bronze  and  iron  implements,  which,  thanks  to  the 
preserving  propertieH  ot  the  peat,  are  all  in  excellent  preservation. 
Amongst  these  were  also  a  quantity  of  leather  soles  or  sandals,  some 
apparently  much  worn,  and  others,  being  thickly  studded  with  hob- 
'  nails,  may  be  recognized  as  the  catiga  of  the  Koman  legions  ;  also  a 
piece  of  a  tile  with  the  letters  P.  P.E.  B.E.  stamped  upon  it.  The 
coins  found  are  those  of  Nerva,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and 
Antoninus  Pius. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  Koman  remains  are  interspersed 
at  different  levels  from  top  to  bottom  throughout  the  peat,  which,  as 
1  have  already  said,  is  from  7  to  9  feet  thick,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
competent  judges  who  have  seen  it,  is  no  doubt  of  natural  growth. 
This,  as  regards  the  heavier  articles  of  bronze  and  iron,  might  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
soft  peat,  but  the  lighter  articles,  such  as  fragments  of  pottery,  shoe 
soles,  and  kitchen -middens  were  obviously  deposited  upon  the  surface  at 
separate  periods,  with  intervals  of  peat  between,  showing  that  it  must 
have  grown  over  the  lower  deposits  before  it  received  those  lying 
above,  and  proving  also  that  the  ground  must  have  been  occupied 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  peat  was  in  process  of  formation." 

Three  sections  are  given  at  the  points  A,  B,  and  C  on 
the  plan,  on  which  the  position  of  the  piles  and  the 
kitchen-middens  are  shown,  the  depth  of  the  soil  at  these 
points  being  17,  19,  and  21  feet  respectively. 

A  full  description  is  given  of  these  sections,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  regarding  Section  A  : 

"  At  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  gravel  in  the  peat  is  a  layer  of  oyster 
and  muBsel  shells  about  a  foot  thick,  with  a  filtration  of  carbonate  of 
lime  permeating  through  the  mass.  In  this  kitchen-midden,  Koman 
pottery  and  a  Roman  caliga  were  fomid.  Close  by,  the  point  ot  a  pile 
was  found  upright  in  the  peat ;  it  had  been  driven  in  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  point  descends  to  the  level  of  the  kitchen -midden  and  no 
further.  Now  as  a  pile,  in  order  to  obtain  a  holding,  must  have  been 
driven  at  least  2  feet  in  the  ground,  it  is  evident  the  peat  must  have 
grown  at  least  1  foot  above  the  summit  of  the  kitchen-midden  before 
this  pile  was  driven  in," 

After  giving  full  details  of  each  section  the  author 
continues : 

"  Lastly,  the  soles  of  shoes  and  Roman  pottery  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  found  lower  down  have  been  taken  out  at  the  very  top  of  the 
peat,  so  that  the  history  of  its  growth  may  be  read  by  the  sections  as 
follows : 

1.  Oak  piles  driven  into  the  gravel,  the  tops  of  which  rotted  off 

at  the  surface  before  the  peat  had  grown  more  than  2  or 
3  feet. 

2.  A  kitchen-midden  deposited  on  peat  a  foot  and  a  half  thick 

during  the  Roman  period.     This  may  or  may  not  have  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  first  piles. 
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3.  A  growth  of  peat  of  1   or  2  feet  above  this  kitchen-midden, 

and  other  piles  then  driven  in. 

4.  A  kitclien-midden  with  Bos  Imgifroas  and  Koman  pottery  at 

3i  feet. 

5.  Another  growth  of  peat  and  another  kitchen-midden  at  6  feet. 

And  lastly,  Roman  remains  at  the  very  top.  Trenches  were 
also  dug  for  the  foundation  in  places  where  the  gravel  dipped 
as  low  as  22  feet  from  the  surface,  and  still  Roman  pottery 
~  and  other  Roman  remains  were  found  everywhere  in  the 
peat. 

"  It  is  certainly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  this  enormous 
rise  of  7  to  9  feet  of  peat  during  the  four  centuries  of  the  Roman 
occupation  with  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  conjectured  respecting 
the  growth  of  peat  on  the  continent.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  quoting 
Mons.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  gives  the  rate  of  increase  at  3  centimetres 
in  a  century — this  calculation  would  give  little  more  than  4  inches  for 
the  period  in  question.  It  is  true  that  he  expressly  slates  his  belief 
that  the  increase  is  more  rapid  than  this,  and  he  moreover  allows  a 
large  margin  for  the  accelerated  growth  of  loose  spongy  peat  upon  the 
surface ;  it  would  also  appear  probable  that  in  the  damp  climate  of 
England  the  peat  would  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

"  By  information  which  I  have  received  from  the  builder's  foreman 
and  others,  it  appears  that  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  ground 
between  this  and  the  Thames  similar  remains  of  peat,  piles,  bones,  and 
Roman  pottery  have  been  found. 

"  At  the  new  Auction  Mart,  north  of  the  Bank,  piles  have  been 
found  connected  by  camp-she athings,  as  it  is  technically  called  by 
builders,  that  is  by  planks  joining  them  horizontally. 

"  At  the  Mansion  House,  and  in  the  line  of  the  old  Wall  Brook,  piles, 
peat  and  Roman  pottery  were  discovered  last  year. 

"  Had  the  piles  been  found  in  lines  running  uniformly  east  and  west, 
it  might  very  naturally  be  assumed  that  they  wore  laid  down  for  the 
construction  of  dams  across  this  brook,  but  they  are  also  found  to  run 
north  and  south,  llie  circular  clusters  could  never  have  been  so 
arranged  for  the  construction  of  dams  or  wharfs,  but  have  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  driven  in  for  the  support  of  buildings, 
besides  which  the  kitchen-middens  prove  that  habitations  of  some  kind 
existed  here.  That  they  were  occupied  during  the  Roman  period  is 
also  evident,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  were  of  Roman 

Subsequent  to  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  excava- 
tions were  continued  towarm  the  south  end  of  the  site, 
and  the  General,  being  anxious  to  obtain  further  evidence 
as  to  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  containing  Roman 
relics,  determined  to  watch  the  operations  for  four  or  five 
hours  continuously  for  several  successive  days.  The  result 
is  as  follows  : 

"Roman  red  Samian  ware  is  found  as  high  as  13  feet  from  the 
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surface,  but  very  rarely,  and  in  small  quantities.  At  15  feet  it  is 
frequently  found,  and  from  that  depth  it  increases  in  quantity  till  the 
gravel  is  roached  at  18  to  21  feet. 

"  The  chief  region  of  Roman  remains  is  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the 
gravel.  We  came  upon  the  tops  of  the  piles  at  16  feet;  they  were 
jagged  and  rott«n,  showing  that  they  must  have  rotted  off  at  that 
level.  This  was  a  point  which  I  desired  to  have  made  clear  by  seeing 
the  earth  cut  down  from  the  surface  until  the  piles  were  reached," 

A  large  quantity  of  shoe  leather  bearing  marks  of  use 
was  found.  Seventeen  human  skulls  are  recorded,  all 
resting  on  the  bottom,  the  highest  being  17  feet  from  the 
surface.  With  these  skulls  only  three  human  bones  were 
found,  although  they  were  looked  for. 


Records  of    J.    E.    Pmce. 

Among  the  numerous  discoveries  of  Roman  remains  in 
London  described  by  J.  E.  Price  are  several  that  occurred 
on  the  course  of  the  Walbrook.  These  accounts  are 
principally  to  be  found  in  the  Trmisactions  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  and  various  mono- 
grapha 

Price  has  also  done  good  service  in  collecting  a 
great  deal  of  information  lelating  to  the  Walbrook, 
which  is  accompanied  by  the  map  referred  to  above,  on 
which  the  course  of  the  stream  is  traced,  largely  based  on 
the  line  taken  by  the  sewers  and  the  parish  boundaries. 
This  first  appeared  in  1869,'  and  was  again  published  on 
a  larger  scale  in  1870.^  On  this,  the  principal  finds  that 
have  been  made  at  various  times  along  the  course  of  the 
stream  are  marked.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no 
recognition  is  made  of  the  discoveries  of  General  Pitt- 
Rivers  in  1866,  which  showed  the  point  at  which  the 
stream  flowed  south  of  the  wall.  This  would  have 
supplied  the  missing  portion  of  its  natural  course  and 
which  is  left  blank  on  this  map,  as  already  pointed 
out. 

The  construction  of  Cannon  Street  Railway  Station 
necessitated  the  excavation  of  the  site  of  the  Steelyard, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.     This  was  found  to  have  been  situated  on  the 

J-  '  Roman  Pavement  found  at   Buck- 
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filing  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  stream  near  where 
it  emptied  itself  into  the  Thames. 

The  important  discoveries  which  were  then  made  on 
this  site  are  recorded  by  Price  in  a  paper  entitled, 
"  Reminiscences  of  the  Steelyard  formerly  in  Upper 
Thames  Street,"'  from  which  the  following  is 
extracted ; 

"  From  20  to  35  feet  appeared  to  be  the  average  depth  of  the  Roman 
level,  and  here,  driven  into  the  clay  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
excavations,  were  numerous  piles  and  transverse  beams,  extending 
right  across  the  street  and  forming  a  complete  network  of  timher. 
A^ny  of  these  heams  measured  as  much  as  18  inches  square,  and  all 
were  of  great  strength  and  durability. 

"  They  doubtless  formed  the  old  water-line  and  Thames  Embankment 
fronting  the  southern  portion  of  Koman  London.  Such  beams  were 
observed  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  many  had  probably  been 
supports  for  the  Koman  buildings  which  so  plentifully  existed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bush  Lane  and  Scot's  Yard.  Towards  Cannon  Street 
were  large  masses  of  Koman  masonry  such  as  have  been  described  by 
Mr.  Roach-Smith  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  Archofoloffia.  Much 
of  this  had  to  be  removed,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  how 
completely  the  old  walls  defied  the  appliances  of  modern  engineering, 
the  necessary  dislodgraents  being  only  effected  by  the  aid  of  gun- 
powder ;  in  some  cases,  I  believe,  the  veritable  Roman  walls  now  form 
foundations  for  the  support  of  the  railway  arches.  In  some  places 
could  be  detected  the  junction  of  the  clay  and  gravel  with  the  soft 
black  earth  and  refuse,  betokening  the  course  of  the  Wall-brook,  which 
at  Dowgate  Dock  flowed  into  the  Thames. 

"  From  the  Steelyard  there  is  a  very  elegant  bronze  in  low  relief, 
respecting  which  various  conjectures  have  been  made.  Mr.  Smith 
pronounces  it  a  figure  of  Hope  ;  and  he  refers  to  the  coins  of  Claudius 
with  similar  figures  inscribed  '  Spes  Augusta.'  It  seems  to  have  been 
aflixed  to  a  coffer  or  to  some  object  as  a  decoration. 

"  Of  coins  may  be  selected  large  and  middle  brass  of  Claudius,  Nero, 
Vespasian,  and  Domitian." 

A  great  quantity  and  variety  of  pottery  is  mentioned, 
Samian  and  Upchurch  wares  being  most  plentiful. 

"  In  glass,  some  pieces  known  as  pillar  moulding,  which  are  very 
rare  in  London,  though  in  some  parts  of  England  perfect  vessels  of  this 
kind  have  at  times  been  found.  Pins,  needles,  knives,  and  spoons  in 
large  numbers  both  in  bone  and  bronze.  We  have  also  some  good 
Roman  keys,  a  few  fibulae,  the  beam  of  a  pair  of  scales,  and  among  the 
minor  relics,  a  little  fish-hook;  a  plentiful  supply,  too,  of  Roman 
leather.  Some  of  the  sandals  are  beautifully  preserved  and  indicate 
the  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were  embedded." 

'  Londoa  and  Middlttex  Archaeological  Sot.  Trant.,  Ill,  68. 
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Further  observations  on  this  site  are  made  in  a  later 
paper  "  Notes  on  Roman  Remains.'" 

"  Prior  to  the  completion  of  these  works  "  (exeavationa  for  the  Railway, 
Cannon  Street)  "some  additional  discoveriea  were  made  which  are 
worthy  of  attention,  as  indicating  how  densely  occupied  by  buildings 
must  have  lieen  this  portion  of  Roman  London.  The  numerous  piles 
and  transverse  beams  which  extended  across  Thames  Street  were  traced 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  river  bank  and  in  an  upward 
direction  towards  Cannon  Street.  So  complete  a  network  of  timber 
did  they  form,  and  so  massive  and  durable  were  the  means  employed 
for  holding  the  entire  fabric  together,  that  it  is  evident  it  was  intended 
to  resist  a  heavy  strain  or  pressure.  The  Wall-brook  here  flowed  into 
the  Thames,  and  the  drainage  of  the  old  city  being  on  a  different  scale 
to  what  it  now  is,  it  is  prolwble  that  the  soil  of  the  locality  would  be 
damp  and  yielding,  and  that  some  protection  for  the  foundations  of 
the  buildings  reared  along  the  water-line  would  be  necessary  against 
the  inroads  of  the  river.  Above  this  embankment,  buildings  of  great 
magnitude  must  have  existed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  these  foundations. 

"  A  series  of  piles  adjoining  the  line  of  this  ancient  stream  were 
observed  some  years  since  in  Princes  Street  and  Lothbury  at  a  depth 
of  12  feet  from  the  surface,  and  their  position  clearly  indicated  the 
embankments  of  a  watercourse.  They  penetrated  the  earth  to  a  depth 
of  5  or  6  feet,  were  of  oak,  and  quite  black  from  the  boggy  character 
of  the  soil." 

Particulars  are  given  of  the  remains  of  the  buildings 
occupying  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream,  and  the  follow- 
ing relics  are  mentioned : — Fragments  of  pottery  ot 
"  almost  every  known  variety,"  "  large  numbers  of  styli," 
spoons  of  various  forms  in  iron  and  bronze ;  knives  of 
steel  with  bone  ornamented  handles ;  portions  of  whet- 
stones, spindles  of  wood,  bone  wheels ;  a  portable  balance 
in  bronze,  and  a  series  of  keys.  Among  personal  ornaments 
several  bronze  ^fibulae,  one  bearing  a  figure  of  a  satyr, 
another  harp-shaped,  enamelled  with  a  deep  blue,  and 
having  a  chain  for  suspension  ;  fragments  of  bronze  armlets, 
hair  and  dress  pins,  in  ivory,  bone,  bronze,  wood,  and  jet, 
also  a  variety  of  coloured  and  ribbed  glass  beads.  Coins 
were  represented  by  examples  of  Agrippa,  Claudius,  Nero, 
Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Trajan. 

'"  Near  Tokenhouse  Yard  and  Lothbury  many  objects  of  interest 
have  been  found.  This  is  a  locality  always  rich  in  Roman  remains. 
It  was  opposite  Founder's  Court,  at  a  depth  of  11  feet  and  some  20  feet 
westward  of  the  westernmost  gate  of  the  Bank  of  England  opening  into 


'  Ibid.,  Ill,  219. 
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Lothbury,  that  the  celebrated  pavement  now  in  tbe  Britiab  Museum 
was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1805,"  * 

Excavations  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Blomfield  Street 
in  1869  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  interesting  cremated 
interment  which  is  recorded  by  Price."  This  con- 
sisted of  several  vessels  of  pottery  and  glass  containing 
burnt  human  bones  enclosed  within  a  wooden  box  or  cist. 
The  wooden  covering  was  of  oak  and  of  cubical  form, 
measuring  18  inches  on  each  side.  It  was  closed  with  a 
domed  shaped  piece  of  earthenware,  probably  formed  from 
the  lower  portion  of  an  amphora.  The  vessels  it  contained 
were  two  urns  of  Upchurch  ware,  one  8f  inches,  the  other 
8^  inches  high,  the  latter  being  enclosed  in  a  small  wooden 
keg  or  tub,  a  bottle  of  bright  green  glass  14f  inches  high 
and  7  to  8  inches  square,  its  mouth  covered  with  a  small 
cup  or  patei"a.  An  amphora  22  inches  high  was  found  in 
the  soil  adjoining,  but  no  coins  accompanied  the  burial. 

The  position  of  this  discovery  was  beneath  the  site  of 
Old  Bethlem,  a  Priory  of  Canon?  founded  in  1246,  which 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  Moorfields.  In  speaking  of  the 
boundaries  of  St.  Botolph's  parish,  Stow  says^: 

"  From  Bishopsgate  under  a  part  of  which  Is  the  City  Ditch  they  pass 
along  to  Petty  France  into  Moorfieldg;  under  the  wall  and  causttway 
thereof  (towards  Bethlem),  there  did  run  a  ditch  and  from  the  north 
part  of  the  said  field  still  doth,  so  far  as  Hog  Lane." 

This  spot  would  mark  the  ejist  bank  of  the  Roman 
stream  at  some  little  distance  west  of  the  road  leading 
northwards  from  Bishopsgate  and  near  to  the  ground 
where  sepulchral  remains  were  discovered  in  1723.  To 
the  east  of  the  highway  lay  the  large  burial-ground  on 
Spittle  Fields,  the  discovery  of  which  in  1576  is  so  quaintly 
described  by  Stow.*  Both  these  sites  are  without  the 
wall,  but  burials  were  also  discovered  at  the  vyest  end  of 
Camomile  Street  in  1707,  within  the  wall  and  close  to 
Bishopsgate.  These  occuned  4  feet  below  a  tessellated 
pavement.*  All  of  these  interments  were  associated  with 
Roman  coins  of  the  early  period. 

'   QenlUman.'!!   Maijatine.    1843.416,  "  Svrt:f^  or  London,  U,    S. 

and    Roach    SmEtli'a    inspiration)    of  '  Ibid.'.  11,  98. 

Raman  London,  37.  '  Dr.    Woodward,    Remark)    o*    the 

'  London  and  Middteiex  Arch.  Soc.  Ancient  and  Present  Slate  of  London, 

TroH).,  Ill,  219.  1723,  12. 
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An  account  of  discoveries  made  in  the  bed  of  the  ancient 
stream  at  Bucklersbiiry  is  given  by  Price.' 

The  space  comprised  in  this  excavation  forms  a  triangle 
covering  an  area  of  6,600  feet  between  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  Charlotte  Row,  and  Bucklersbury.  At  this  spot 
the  later  Walbrook  passed,  coming  from  beneath  the 
Church  of  St.  Mildred  ;  It  crossed  the  Poultry  and  ran  by 
Bucklersbury,  at  which  point  it  was  crossed  by  a  bridge. 

A  complete  section  of  the  bed  of  the  older  stream  was 
disclosed, 

"isdeed  the  excavations  have  afforded  plentiful  illustrations  of  the 
wooden  pilings  placed  along  the  line  of  the  embankment  and  the 
gradual  slope  therefrom  to  the  extreme  depth  of  the  river-bed. 

"  In  the  conduct  of  the  works,  trenches  were  first  excavated  for  the 
foundations  of  the  massive  external  walls.  In  that  parallel  with  Char- 
lotte Row  there  appeared  at  a  depth  of  25  feet  from  the  surface  level 
a  timber  flooring  supported  by  huge  oak  timbers  12  inches  square  and 
running  parallel  with  the  stream.  This  was  at  the  south  corner  and 
may  have  indicated  a  stage  or  landing  place  at  this  portion  of  the  line. 
Adjoining  this  were  evidences  of  a  macadamised  roadway,  which 
extended  in  a  lino  with  Bucklersbury  until  it  reached  the  apparent 
course  of  the  brook.  Upon  the  opposite  side  simUar  indications 
appeared  and  the  remains  possibly  indicate  a  roadway  which  here 
crossed  the  stream. 

"In  the  trench  parallel  with  Bucklersbury  a  seam  of  ballast  was 
disclosed  at  a  depth  of  35  feet.  In  this  were  quantities  of  wooden  piles, 
many  of  which  had  been  driven  into  the  clay  prior  to  the  silting  up 
around  them  of  this  sand  and  shingle.  The  greatest  depth  from  which 
these  piles  were  drawn  was  upwards  of  40  feet  from  the  street  level." 

Fragments  of  bricks,  tiles  and  other  remains  of  buildings 
were  found,  together  with  numerous  coins  and  miscel- 
laneous objects, 

"  aU  bore  evidences  of  fire ;  portions  of  metal  and  glass  were  collected 
which  by  extreme  heat  had  been  melted  into  misshapen  forms.  At 
this  spot  there  was  also  discovered  a  large  quantity  of  wheat." 

On  the  front  facing  Charlotte  Row,  on  the  north-east 
corner  at  a  depth  of  30  feet,  a  wooden  framework  of  oak 
was  come  upon  ;  this  was  3  feet  square  with  its  four  sides 
8  inches  wide,  the  timbers  of  which  were  1  ^  inches  thick. 
It  contained  a  quantity  of  pottery  fragments  of  various 
descriptions.  Above  it  was  a  quantity  of  wooden  piling, 
which  at  this  spot  appeared  in  profusion  and 
"  it  had  been  clearly  placed  on  the  natural  soil  as  a  lasting  monument 
and  with  some  special  intention  as  to  its  signification." 

'  National  Safe  Depotil,  873. 
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Price  supposes  it  to  have  been  an  Arcus  Jinalis  or 
boundary  monument.  No  coins  were  found  contained  in 
it,  but 

"  amongst  thoee  found  in  the  ddbris  above  it  none  that  we  have  seen 
are  later  than  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins." 

Altogether  nearly  70  coins  were  procured  from  this  site, 
of  which  the  writer  says : 

"They  all  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  best  period  of  Koman 
history  and  to  some  extent  they  afford  an  indication  of  the  age  to  which 
the  recent  discoveries  belong.  Of  this  series  we  have  nothing  later 
than  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  to  this  period,  ranging  from  the 
time  of  Claudiuti,  the  chronological  sequence  is  unbroken,  and  this 
abrupt  cessation  is  sufficient  for  the  assumption  that  our  site  formed 
part  of  the  first  Roman  settlement  and  that  most  of  the  relics  found  at 
the  extreme  depth  of  the  excavations  are  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era." 

A  portion  of  a  coarse  description  of  flooring  was  found 
in  the  trench  parallel  with  Queen  Victoria  Street  and  this 
Price  supposes  from  its  position  to  belong  to  the  buildings 
connected  with  the  tessellated  pavement  discovered  three 
years  previously,  and  which  has  formed  the  subject  oi 
another  monograph  by  the  same  author.'  This  celebrated 
pavement  was  found  at  a  depth  of  19  feet  from  the  level  oi 
the  roadway  ( 1 2  on  map,  PI.  VIII)  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  course  of  the  stream,  to  which  it  was  parallel. 

"In  form  it  is  a  parallelogram,  13  feet  wide  and  12  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  exclnsive  of  a  semi-circular  portion  at  its  northern  end  of  7  feet 
3  inches  diameter,  making  its  total  length  about  20  feet,  It  was 
enclosed  by  walls  of  brick  and  tile  with  mocks  of  chalk  and  ragstone 
about  18  inches  thick.  This  rested  on  a  chalk  foundation  laid  on  square 
wooden  piles,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  long ;  these  were 
firmly  driven  into  the  clay." 

Flues  of  tile  were  found  beneath  it  which  had  ho  doubt 
been  connected  with  a  hypocaust. 

This  beautiful  pavement  was  carefully  taken  up  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

The  Early  Condition  of  the  Moor  and  the  Wall. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  conditions  of  the  surfece 
existing  in  early  Roman  times,  on  the  ground  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Moor,  and  the  building  of  the  City  Wall 
in  this  part. 

Sections  in  the  locality  show  the  London  clay  capped 

'  BomaQ  Favemenl  at  BuckleraburT,  1870. 
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with  Old  Thames  gravels,  which  in  places  have  patches  of 
sand  and  clay  ;  overlying  tliese  we  find  a  layer  of  dark 
mud  in  which  vegetable  remains  and  fresh-water  shells 
are  found.  This  deposit  is  the  result  of  the  marsh  and 
consists  largely  of  peat.  It  is  of  much  greater  thickxiess 
in  the  lower  parts  nearer  the  wall,  and  is  less  evident  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Finsbury.  On  the  north  side  of 
Finshury  Square  it  is  wholly  absent,  and  here  a  patch  of 
clay  8  to  9  feet  thick  overlies  the  gravel  (see  Section 
No.  1,  fig.  2).  This  spot  formed  a  nillockon  which  in 
later  times  five  windmills  existed,  as  represented  on 
Hollar's  plan.  J.  T,  Smith  says,'  "  a  part  of  which 
ground  was  within  nty  memory  called  Mill  HiU," 

Until  quite  recently  the  lower  part  of  Tabernacle 
Walk  which  adjoins  this  spot  was  called  Windmill  Street. 
Unfortunately  this  name  has  now  been  discontinued,  the 
whole  being  called  Tabernacle  Street,  thereby  removing 
another  landmark  of  historic  interest,  so  many  of  which 
have  lately  disappeared  owing  to  the  unintelligent 
renaming  of  London  streets  that  has  taken  place. 

The  fact  that  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  this 
deposit  formed  by  the  "  Moor,"  has  led  many  observers  to 
regard  the  marsh  conditions  as  having  existed  at  least 
from  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Romans,  and  to  over- 
look the  significance  of  the  fact  that  not  only  did  these 
rehcs  extend  to  the  bottom  of  this  marsh-mud  or  peat,  but 
that  cremated  interments  had  been  found  in  the  sub- 
adjacent  graveL  Roach-Smith,  who  discovered  urns  in 
Eldon  Street  which  he  describes  as  "probably  deposited 
for  funeral  pniTwses,"  says  in  endeavouring  to  account  for 
their  presence  m  the  marsh,  "portions  however  seem  to 
have  been  drained  or  filled  in  by  the  Romans,"' 

Price  evidently  followed  Roach-Smith,  whose  opinion 
he  quotes,  in  holding  this  view,  but  the  diffiourty  of 
accounting  for  the  discovery  of  the  interment  in  Blom- 
field  Street  led  him  to  make  the  following  observations 
regarding  the  marsh' : — 

"  That  this  was  not  always  its  condition  ia  tolerably  certain.  We 
can  imagine  it  in  primitive  times  as  literally  '  moor '  and '  fields,'  an  open 
site  bounded  by  woods  and  forests,  and  intersected  by  brooks  and 
streams  which  had  perhaps  pursued  their  course  for  centuries;  and  as 
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altogether  a  spot  offering  advantages  to  the  Roman  settlers,  though  it 
is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  the  growth  of  the  city  was  slower  in 
this  than  in  other  quarters.  A  locality,  however,  mostly  under  water 
would  not  have  been  selected  by  the  Romans  either  as  a  place  for  sepul- 
ture or  for  any  other  purpose.  The  boggy,  fenny  character  of  the  district 
is  rather  the  result  of  excavation  in  later  days  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing clay  for  brick-maldng." 

The  true  conditions  originally  prevailing  were  seen, 
however,  by  Sir  William  Tite,  who  says' : 

"  The  marshy  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  north  of  London  was  for  many 
centuries  so  notorious  as  seemingly  to  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
land  had  been  the  same  at  all  periods  of  the  history  of  the  metropolis." 

"  That  much  of  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  wall  was 
anciently  dry,  and  that  not  any  marsh  originally  existed  there  was 
further  proved  during  the  construction  of  a  sewer  in  London  Wall,  to 
which  the  cutting  ran  parallel  and  below  its  basis." 

After  describing  the  culvert  already  referred  to,  he 
continues : 

"  As  the  depth  from  the  present  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  sewer 
was  16  feet  4  inches,  and  the  open  ditch  of  the  fortress  was  still  deeper, 
it  is  evident  that,  at  the  time  when  they  were  constructed,  the  adjacent 
ground  was  dry  and  substantial,  for  the  later  accumulation  of  soil  was 
so  soft  that  at  one  part  the  bricks  could  scarcely  be  laid.  The  ground 
gradually  improved  in  consistency  up  to  the  north  end  of  Bloomfield 
Street  and  at  Wilson  Street  strong  gravel  was  reached,  containing  a 
very  fine  flow  of  water." 

Sir  William  Tite  concludes  from  the  evidence  of  Fitz 
Stephen  that 

"on  the  north  of  London  were  corn-fieldB,  pastures,  and  delightftU 
meadows  intersected  by  pleasant  streams,  on  which  stood  many  a  noill." 

In  another  place  Fitz  Stephen  says  : 
"  when  that  vast  fen  (or  lake)  which  waters  the  walls  of  the  city  towards 
the  north,  is  hard  frozen," 

and  Sir  W.  Tite  suggests  that  this  place  was  really  a 
piece  of  water  in  which  the  city  possessed  the  right  of 
fishery,  and  Supposes 

"that  the  marsh  was  gradually  and  artificially  increased,  especially 
about  the  year  1313,  when  the  citizens  completed  a  series  of  ditches  to 
surround  and  strengthen  the  walls  of  London." 

However  true  this  last  conclusion  may  be  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  marsh  in  later  times,  it  is  also  evident 
from  the  occurrence  of  Roman  relics  In  the  lower  portion 
of  the  marsh  deposit  that  these  conditions  had  prevailed 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Roman  occupation.     The 

'  Catalogue  Soi/al  Sxciange,  sziz. 
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eiamination  of  the  deposit  recently  disclosed,  however, 
quite  bears  out  Sir  William  Tite's  opinion  that  this  part 
was  in  an  earlier  stage  a  sheet  of  water. 

The  portion  of  moor  on  the  site  recently  excavated  (see 
Section  5  in  fig.  2)  though  it  is  at  the  side  of  the  bed  of 
the  stTeain,  is  sufficiently  far  from  it  to  have  been  out  of  its 
reach  under  normal  conditions,  being  about  80  feet  from 
the  west  bank.  Here  the  soil  overlying  the  gravel  to  a 
height  of  about  4  feet  contained  evidences  of  the  Roman 
age  and  none  other.  Above  this  level  the  objects  of  later 
times  appeared,  the  whole  being  regularly  laid,  and  nowhere 
was  there  any  evidence  of  disturbance  or  mixture  of  relics 
of  different  periods  such  as  would  have  occurred  had  this 

f-ound  been  dug  for  clay  in  later  times,  as  suggested  by 
rice,  to  account  for  the  bogg}'  and  fenny  character  of  the 
district.  When  the  extent  of  the  moor  is  considered,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  brick-making  operations, 
while  not  tending  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  marsh, 
could  not  possibly  have  produced  them.  We  must  look  for 
other  reasons  to  account  for  a  surface  of  gravel  which  In 
early  Boman  times  was  dry  and  substantial,  becoming  con- 
verted into  a  marsh  which  had  accumulated  4  feet  of  mud 
by  the  end  of  the  Roman  occupation.  This,  I  venture  to 
think,  came  about  through  the  building  of  the  City  Wall, 
the  line  of  which,  it  wUl  be  seen  by  the  plan,  ran 
directly  across  the  ancient  stream,  and  cuts  through  a 
mass  of  habitations  situated  on  piles  driven  into  the 
river-bed,  the  remains  of  which  within  the  wall  were  dis- 
covered by  General  Pitt-Rivers,  while  those  without  have 
been  recently  disclosed  and  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  wall  was  practically  intact  between  Moorgate  and 
Bishopsgate  in  1723,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Woodward'  in 
his  letter  to  Thomas  Heame  : — 

"Youl  find  a  pretty  full  and  particular  description  of  that  part  of 
London  Wall  that  joined  to  Bishopsgate.  It  consisted  of  three  different 
TOrte  of  work,  raia'd  in  three  several  ranges,  one  over  an  other.  Any 
one  who  haa  the  curiosity  to  see  a  sample  of  the  uppermost  yet  standing, 
may  do  it  on  each  side  ^Ioor-gate,  for  a  considerable  extent;  aa  also  of 
the  middlemost ;  especially  on  the  west  side  of  that  gate,  at  a  distance 
of  about  20  or  30  paces,  where  'tis  yet  firm  and  has  suffered  very  little 
dilapidation." 

'  Semarktonthe  AncieHtand  Pment  State  of  London,  1723,  49. 
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Two  fragments  of  this  wall  yet  remain,  one  by  the 
church  of  All  Hallows,  the  other,  preserved  by  the 
Corporation,  to  the  west  of  Moorgate  Street.  J.  T. 
Smith  gives  two  excellent  views  in  his  Topographical 
Antiquities  of  the  portion  of  the  wall,  between  these  two 
points,  while  it  served  to  divide  Bedlam  from  the  street. 
These  were  taken  shortly  before  Bedlam  was  pulled  down  ; 
one  of  these  views  is  here  reproduced  (PI.  I)  and  it 
shows  some  of  the  windows  of  the  cells  of  that  institution, 
from  which  hang  toys  belonging  to  the  unfortunate 
inmates.     Smith,  in  his  description,  says' : — 

"  The  oppmite  plate  presents  short  specimens  of  that  great  portion  of 
London  Wall  which  extends  714  feet  westward  from  the  ground  which 
faces  the  north  end  of  Winchester  Street  nearly  to  the  spot  where 
Moorgate  stood.  The  chief  part  of  that  great  length  of  wall  consists  of 
three  distinct  characters.  Ifirst  an  inside  one  of  chalk  and  flint,  cased 
on  either  side  with  a  nOthle  one  of  rag-stone  strongly  cemented  together. 
This  wall  is  in  some  places  about  8  feet  thick,  and  8  feet  high  from  the 
present  pavement  where  the  mud  raker  ia  (see  the  print),  ))Ut  it  must 
nave  originally  been  commenced  at  a  depth  considerably  below  him,  as 
may  be  seen  whenever  the  ground  is  opened.  The  third  character  is  a 
tessellated  or  partly-glazed  brick  wall,  surmounted  with  Imtclemente 
coped  with  stone.  It  is  erected  upon  2  feet  3  inches  of  the  cased  wall, 
on  that  side  next  to  the  City  Ditch,  and  is  in  height  from  the  top  of  the 
cased  wall  to  the  top  of  the  stone  coping  6  feet ;  the  space  between  the 
battlements  io  2  feet  6  inches." 

Little  record  seems  to  have  been  made  of  its  sub- 
sequent history,  but  Tite  says  it  remained  almost 
complete  until  1817,  and  that  its  foundation  was  under 
a  layer  of  Roman  bricks,  and  refers  to  J.  T.  Smith's 
statement 

'and  a  so-called  Boman  arch,  just  at  the  end  of  Winchester  Street, 
shomi  by  an  imperfect  sketch  in  Wr.  Koach-Smith's  Imok,  gives 
indication  of  Roman  work  existing  there  or  thereabouts.'" 

Timbs*  mentions  that 
"in  1818  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  on  both  sides  of  Moorgate  was 
demolished," 

This  destruction  no  doubt  applies  only  to  the  upper 
portion,  as  until  lately  the  site  it  occupied  was  repre- 
sented by  the  pavement  on  the  north  side  of  the  present 
street  and  its  destruction  to  any  great  depth  would 
possibly  not  have  been  necessary.     As  the  street  has  been 
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recently  widened,  portions   of  the    foundations   may  at 
present  lie  under  the  roadway. 

Hughson'  mentions  the  demolition  of  the  wall : — 

"  Directing  our  attention  again  to  the  city,  we  observe  the  old  north 
wall  of  London  running  behind  the  site  of  Old  Betblem  Hospital, 
entirely  taken  down,  which  has  thrown  open  to  public  view  the  area 
of  the  new  square,  enclosed  with  handsome  iron  railings.  The  wall  was 
found  uncommonly  thick,  and  the  bricks  double  the  size  of  those  now 
used.  The  centre  had  been  filled  in  with  large  loose  stones,  etc. ;  tho 
line  of  wall  now  removed  is  partly  the  last  vestige  of  that  which 
remained  of  a  circumference  of  3  miles  and  205  yards," 

Beyond  the  allusions  to  the  foundations  of  the  wall  in 
connection  with  the  culverts,  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  precise  record  concerning  them  in  this  district. 

Roach -Smith"  describes  the  culvert  as 
"  running  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  London   ^ValI   in    London 
Wall,  opposite  Finsbury  Chambers." 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  culverts  mark  the 
base  of  the  wall,  this  level  being  the  top  of  the  gravel, 
which  was  the  original  surface,  on  which  the  foundations 
have  been  found  in  other  places  where  they  have  been 
recorded. 

In  many  parts  of  this  surface  patches  of  clay  occur, 
sometimes  as  at  Moorgate  Street  (Section  2,  fig.  2) 
several  seams  of  clay  are  alternated  with  layers  of  gravel, 
while  in  other  places  the  London  clay  comes  up  to  what 
was  the  surface  in  Roman  times.  Two  methods  of 
building  the  foundations  of  the  wnU  were  adopted  by 
the  Roman  builders.  In  those  parts  where  the  clay 
fonned  the  surface,  a  trench  was  dug  in  it  which  was 
filled  with  flints  and  puddled  clay  ;  on  this  the  wall  was 
built,  as  is  described  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  in  his  account  of 
the  portion  examined  by  him  at  Aldersgate,'  and  In  the 
case  of  the  fragment  found  near  the  Tower  which  is 
described  by  Roach-Smith.* 

Where  however  gravel  occurred  it  was  considered  a 
sufficiently  good  base  to  build  directly  upon,  without 
resorting  to  the  trench  and  puddled  clay. 

Two  fragments  of  this  description  have  recently  been 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  John  Terry,'  one  at  the  Old 

'  Waltt  in  Loadoa,  1817,  355.  *  lIUiHratioM  of  Soman  London,  Jfi. 

'  lUailralioM    of    Eomait     Loniion,  *  London  and  Middlesex  Arch,   Soc, 

170,  Tram,.  H.S.,  I,  351  and  356. 

'  Archaeologia,  LII,  609. 
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Bailey,  the  other  at  Cripplegate,  of  both  of  which  he  notes 
that  the  foundations  were  lound  "  on  the  hallast."  That 
the  wall  was  built  when  the  gravel  formed  the  existing 
surface  at  Moorfields  and  before  the  marsh-mud  had 
accumulated  over  it,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  later. 

Perhaps  on  no  point  relating  to  early  London  have 
archaeologists  been  more  universally  in  agreement  than 
'the  late  date  of  the  building  of  the  City  Wall,'  and  this  on 
the  strength  of  the  most  slender  evidence. 

The  various  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  this  are  :— the 
large  extent  of  the  area  enclosed,  and  the  gradual 
growth  shown  by  interments  of  the  earlier  period  within 
the  wall ;  the  absence  of  reference  to  Londinium  by  the 
ancient  writers,  as  a  city  of  importance  until  late  time  ;  the 
method  of  building  and  the  materials  employed  in  its 
construction,  which  differ  from  the  work  of  the  best 
period  at  Rome. 

The  fact  that  London  was  ravaged  by  the  bands  of 
Allectus,  and  easily  captured  by  the  troops  of  Asclepiodatus 
in  A.D.  297,  has  been  considered  by  some  assufficient  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  town  was  not  defended  by  a  wall 
in  the  time  of  Constantius. 

Tradition  has  ascribed  its  erection  to  the  Empress 
Helena  about  a.d.  306,  as  related  by  Simeon  of  Durham, 
an  historian  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  belief  that 
Helena  was  a  British  princess  appears  to  be  the  foundation 
of  this  tradition,  but  the  period  assigned  has  been  thought 
by  many  to  be  probable. 

The  still  later  date  of  Theodosius  perhaps  finds  most 
favour.  Theodosius  in  a.d.  367  delivered  London  from 
an  attack  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  he  is  recorded  to 
have  repaired  walls  and  restored  strongholds.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  this  emperor  that  Londinium 
assumed  the  title  of  Augusta,  which  has  been  thought 
to  signify  its  extension  and  circumvallation.  Others  have 
considered  the  wall  as  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Komans 
before  abandoning  the  island. 

Of  all    the   i-easons   given    for    its   late    construction 

.   perhaps  that  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  built  carries  the 

most  weight,  but  against  this  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
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in  distant  colonies  the  Romans  did  not  always  follow  the 

Eractices  usual  at  home  and  invariably  made  use  of  the 
est  materials  to  hand. 
At  whatever  period  of  the  Roman  occupation  the  wall 
may  have  been  built,  the  means  taken  to  carry  the  stream 
through  it,  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  defence,  must  have 
been  a  question  of  some  importance.  It  is  one  however 
to  which  investigators  do  not  appear  to  have  given  their 
attention,  owing  probably  to  their  having  failed  to 
recognize  that  the  stream  was  so  large  and  important 
when  the  wall  was  erected,  regarding  the  formation  of  the 
marsh  and  the  attenuation  of  the  stream  at  this  time  as 
already  accomplished.  This  of  course  would  be  a  natural 
inference  if  the  construction  of  the  wall  took  place  at  the 
late  date  which  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  it. 

On  reference  to  the  map  (fig.  8)  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  positions  of  the  culverts  described  by  Roach-Smith 
and  Sir  William  Tite  come  directly  in  the  course  of  the 
stream,  the  line  of  which  has  now  been  determined  by 
the  recent  excavations,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
these  were  two  of  a  series  of  culverts  by  means  of  which 
the  stream  was  carried  through  the  wall.  The  depth  at 
which  they  occur  is  quite  in  agreement  with  their  having 
served  this  puroose,  the  lower  one  being  at  the  precise 
depth  at  which  the  river  bed  is  found  at  this  spot,  and 
the  reason  that  the  other  is  on  a  higher  level  may  he 
that  it  served  to  carry  off  the  flood  water,  as  it 
eventually  fell  into  a  ditch  on  the  south  side,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  "  still  deeper,"  and  this  would  bring 
the  level  of  both  to  about  the  same  on  the  south  side. 
As  the  thickness  of  the  wall  does  not  exceed  10  or 
1 2  feet,  the  greater  length  of  these  culverts  may 
perhaps  be  expmiued  by  their  having  to  pass  not  only 
through  the  wall  but  under  the  bank  and  street  within.  ■ 
As  the  position  they  occupy  only  affects  a  portion  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  stream,  we  may  suppose  that  several 
others  originally  existed  to  the  west  of  them. 

The  Recent  Discoveries. 
We  will  now  puss  to  that  portion  of  the  stream  recently 
examined  by  Mr.  Kennard  and  myself     This  forms,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  part  of  the  main  branch  at  the  point 
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where  it  was  crossed  by  the  wall,  extending  to  the  north  as 
far  as  Finshury  House  and  running  parallel  with  Elomfield 
Street.  The  centre  of  the  stream,  in  Roman  times,  would  be 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  western  side  of  Blomfield  Street. 
The  bank  of  the  stream  was  clearly  showing  at  one 
point  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  excavation,  before  my 


rta.  2. — SECTIOHB   T4GBH  IX   THB   1 

Nn.  1.  Nortli-weBt  curoer  of  Fiosbury  Square. 

Ko.  a.  Moorrate  Street,  near  Chiswell  Sireet. 

No.  8.  Site  of  New  MoarSelda  Chapel,  Eldon  Slrect. 

So.  i.  Uoorgate  Street,  Eloctm  tioiue. 

No.  5.  South-east  portion  of  Fin»bury  Circus. 

No.  6.  Site  of  Old  Moorficias  Chapel.     The  bed  of  the  stre&m. 

arrival  on  the  scene,  but  this  was  noted  by  Mr.  Kennard 
and  was  about  70  feet  westward  from  the  street.  So  far 
as  we  could  see,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  very  well  marked 
throughout  its  course,  probably  from  its  being  a  shallow 
stream,  and  having,  in  this  part,  no  very  defined  banks. 
This  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  a  number  of  sections 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  locality  and 
which  show  the  surrounding  surface  to  have  been  in  most 
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places  only  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  stream 
(see  fig.  2).  The  discoveries  of  interments  in  Blomfield 
Street  mark  the  ■  eastern  banks,  and  show  the  valley  of 
the  stream  therefore  to  have  been  about  100  to  120  feet 
wide  in  this  part. 

Generally  speaking,  the  result  of  our  examination  of  the 
deposit  agrees  with  the  descriptions  of  General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  of  which  our  record  forms  another  chapter,  but  it 
differs  in  some  important  details.  The  base  of  the  stream 
was  found  by  us  at  a  depth  of  22  ieet  at  the  deepest 
part.  Above  this,  the  filling,  while  being  more  or  less 
of  a  peaty  nature,  difiered  considerably  in  its  composition 
at  the  various  levels.     (See  section,  fig.  3.) 

Commencing  from  the  lowest,  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
overlying  the  river  ballast  was  composed  of  a  fine  sandy 
deposit  about  1  foot  in  thicknesa  Above  this  was 
about  4  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  of  sand  and  carbonaceous 
ailt ;  this  passes  gradually  Into  the  peat,  which  is  at  first 
of  a  light  colour,  out  becomes  very  black  at  about  11  feet 
from  the  base  ;  this  again  passes  into  light  peat.  At  those 
places  where  it  was  not  cut  into  by  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  that  stood  above,  it  rises  to  within  6  teet  of  the 
surface,  after  which  the  soil  is  largely  composed  of  modern 
rubbish. 

Ail  these  depceits  had  been  regularly  formed,  and  it 
was  evident  that  no  disturbance  had  taken  place  in  them, 
such  as  might  occur  in  a  swift  flowing  stream  liable  to 
sudden  floods,  neither  did  we  see  any  evidence  that 
previous  excavations  had  been  made. 

With  regard  to  the  relics  in  these  layers,  nothing  was 
found  that  could  possibly  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  Romano- British.  Not  a  scrap  of  pottery  or  any 
object  of  earlier  date  was  found  anywhere  in  the  digging. 
At  the  lowest  level  in  the  sand  overlying  the  river- 
hallast  very  Httle  occurred,  beyond  several  fragments  of 
the  well  known  Romano-British  black  ware  ornamented 
with  diagonal  lines  and  also  some  of  the  grey  ware. 
Several  of  these  were  resting  quite  on  the  bottom  of  this 
layer.  Roman  objects  were  found  uninterruptedly  to  a 
height  of  about  9  feet,  but  by  far  the  greater  quantity 
was  at  a  level  of  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  from  the 
base.     This  forms  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  piles 
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which  occur  here.  Ahove  this,  in  the  light  lower  peat, 
objects  became  scarcer  and  ultimately  blended  with  those  of 
later  date  ;  nothing  Roman  was  found  higher  than  9  feet 
6  inches,  from  which  level  the  black  peat  and  the  upper 
light  peat  contained  plentiful  evidence  of  the  mediaeval 
period.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  our  section 
with  that  of  General  Pitt-Rivers,  that  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  peat  differs.  From  General  Pitt-Rivers's 
description,  the  peat  in  his  portion  clearly  belongs  to  the 
Roman  period.  In  the  part  examined  by  us,  the  lower 
deposit  constituting  the  Roman  level  is  for  the  larger 
part  composed  of  sand  and  silt,  which  gradually  passes 
mto  peat,  only  3  feet  of  which  contained  Roman  relics, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  peat  growth  north  of  the  wall 
clearly  belonging  to  a  later  age.  The  difference  will, 
perhaps,  be  better  seen  on  reference  to  the  general 
flection  (tig.  3),  on  which  the  principal  characters  of 
both  sites  have  been  projected  relatively  as  to  depth, 
together  with  the  wall  and  the  two  culverts  which  have 
been  referred  to  above,  in  elevation. 

Now  the  two  sites  being  contiguous,  separated  only  by 
the  wall,  would  by  this  difference  in  their  character 
present  a  problem  very  difficult  to  solve  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  marsh  was  formed  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  wall.  If,  however,  we  allow  that  the 
wall  was  built  on  the  surface  represented  by  the  gravel, 
previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  marsh,  we  have  then, 
I  venture  to  think,  not  only  no  difficulty,  but  are 
actually  provided  with  coiToborative  evidence. 

The  wall  passing  across  the  bed  of  the  stream,  with 
only  small  low  openings  by  which  it  could  pass,  would 
have  partially  dammed  tlie  water,  checking  its  flow 
within  the  city  from  the  north,  while  the  wall  on  the 
south  or  Thames  side,  the  remains  of  which  were 
discovered  by  Roach-Smith,'  and  the  line  of  which  is 
represented  by  Thames  Street,  would  have  checked  its 
outfall  into  the  Thames  and  prevented  the  action  of  the 
tides,  while  the  numerous  pile  structures  constructed  in 
its  course  served  to  accumulate  dehi-is  and  form  further 
obstruction.  In  this  way  it  is  less  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  river  which  had  not  commenced  to  deposit  its  bed 

'  Archaeologia,  XXIX,  148. 
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up  to  Koman  times,should  during  those  times  have  become 
filled  with  peat  growth  to  a  height  of  9  feet,  which 
General  Pitt-Rivers  finds  so  unaccountable.  The  building 
of  these  two  walls  might  well  have  converted  what  was 
probably  a  tidal  stream  into  a  sluggish,  almost  placid 
water,  which  woxdd  have  been  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  peat,  while  the  refuse  from  a  numerous  population 
living  on  the  banks  within  the  city  would  soon 
accumulate  to  fill  the  bed. 

Northwards  the  stream  would  remain  unchecked  until 
reaching  the  wall,  bringing  down  the  sand  washed  from 
the  higher  land,  which  would  be  deposited  before  the 
water  found  its  way  under  the  wall. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  entrance  of  the  culverts 
became  buried,  the  water  would  accumulate  to  form  the 
swamp  which  is  known  to  have  formerly  existed  north 
of  the  wall  from  Cripplegate  to  Bishopsgate,  only  that 
water  reaching  the  other  side  which  could  work  its  way 
at  a  low  level  along  the  top  of  the  London  clay. 

In  this  manner  the  stream  still  flows,  for  in  addition  to 
the  water  at  a  higher  level  which  now  runs  in  the 
sewers,  a  strong  flow  of  water  is  also  found  whenever  the 
gravel  beneath  is  dug  into  in  this  locality. 

In  later  times  the  water  which  spread  itself  along  the 
north  of  the  wall  would  have  soaked  under  it,  causmg  a 
broad  swamp  to  exist  also  to  the  south  of  the  wall  for  some 
distance,  until  the  water  was  again  able  to  find  its  way 
into  the  original  river-l>ed,  causing  by  reason  of  its 
choked  passage  a  stretch  of  morass  right  through  the 
city,  broader  where  it  adjoined  the  wall  and  narrowing 
in  the  lower  portion,  probably  to  the  limits  of  the  old 
stream. 

That  this  condition  of  things  existed  is  amply  verified 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  has  been  met  with  in  these 
parts,  and  also  by  the  observations  of  Roach-Smith,  who, 
apparently  without  recognizing  the  cause,  states  tiie  fact 
that 

"  so  far  as  we  are  authorized  to  judge  from  discoveries  made  at  various 
times  in  almost  all  parts,  wo  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Btreets  aai 
buildings  of  the  Koman  city,  if  not  quite  ao  dense  and  continuous  as 
those  of  the  modem  city,  left  but  little  space  throughout  the  entire  area 
unoccupied,  except  a  portion  of  the  district  between  Lothbury  and 
Princes  Street  and  London  Wall,  and  the  ground  adjoining  the  wall 
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from  ftloorgate  townrds  Bisbopsgate.  We  find  also,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  generally  towards  the  northern  wall  the  vestiges 
of  buildinga  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  nor  so  densely  packed  aa 
towards  the  south  and  in  the  centre,'" 

Not  only  was  this  true  of  Roman  times,  but  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  unsuitable  for  habitation  down 
to  a  very  late  period  even  after  the  level  of  the  surface 
had  become  considerably  heightened  by  continual 
occupation  above  the  level  of  the  moor,  and  the  later 
Walbrook  had  settled  into  its  more  restricted  course. 

The  maps  of  Aggas  and  Braun  show  that  even  so  late 
as  the  sixteenth  century  the  ground  adjoining  the  wall 
from  Moorgate  to  Bishopsgate  consisted  of  gardens,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  any  other  part  of  the  city.  This 
ground  is  bounded  by  a  roadway  made  up  of  Broad 
Street,  Lothbury,  Gresham  Street,  and  Coleman  Street, 
while  in  the  intervening  space  no  other  roads  are  shown. 

At  an  earlier  time  this  unoccupied  ground  was  probably 
of  greater  extent,  for  on  the  east  the  ground  between 
Broad  Street  and  Bishopsgate  Street  and  that  on  the 
west  between  Coleman  Street  and  Aldermanbury  has  also 
a  large  proportion  of  garden  ground.  The  building  of 
Moorgate,  in  1415,  doubtless  led  to'  the  formation  of 
Coleman  Street,  so  that  probably  no  important  street 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  space  lying  between 
Bishopsgate  and  Cripplegate  before  this  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  only  a  great  absence  of 
streets  running  north  and  south,  in  this  space,  but  in 
the  parts  of  the  city  below  this  which  represent  the 
ancient  water  -  course  there  are  also  more  gardens 
than  in  the  ground  on  either  side.  The  various  streets 
crossing  it  from  east  to  west  were  no  doubt  connected  by 
the  numerous  bridges  which  we  are  told  crossed  the  later 
stream. 

This  is  further  borne  out  by  a  statement  of  Fabyn,^ 
which  becomes  by  this  explanation  easier  to  understand. 
In  describing  the  destruction  of  London  by  fire,  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred,  a,d.  981,  he  says: 

"Ye  shall  understand  that  at  this  daye  the  cytye  of  London  had  most 
housynge  and  biiildying  from  Ludgate  toward  Westmenster  &  lytell 

'  IlbatratieiuafSomin  London,  21.  '  Ed.  1533,  cixi, 
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or  none  where  the  cheefe  or  herte  of  the  cytye  ys  now,  except  that  in 
dyvers  places  was  housynge,  but  they  stode  withoute  order." 

Such  conditions  as  have  just  been  described  would 
preclude  us  from  regarding  the  position  of  the  streets  of 
later  times  as  having  followed  to  any  extent  the  original 
plan  as  laid  down  when  Londinium  was  first  walled  to  its 
ultimate  limits.  Continual  raising  of  the  level,  and 
consequent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  ground, 
no  doubt  contributed  to  alteration  in  the  line  of  the 
streets  not  only  during  Roman  times  but  in  subsequent 
ages,  and  helped  to  brmg  about  the  arrangement  that  has 
been  regarded  as  so  irregular  and  concerning  which  there 
has  been  so  much  speculation. 

Judging  from  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  discoveries'  when 
digging  ior  the  foundations  of  Bow  Church,  it  seems  that 
the  swamp,  at  one  time,  must  have  extended  at  least  as 
far  as  Cheapside,  for  there,  at  a  depth  of  18  feet,  he  found 
a  Koman  causeway,  which  was  4  feet  in  thickness,  fonned 
of  stone  and  Roman  brick,  and  "  which  ran  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  town."  This  he  was  led  to  regard  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  earlier  Roman  city,  because  to 
the  north  of  it  "  was  a  great  fen  or  morass."  This  view, 
in  a  sense,  is  perhaps  correct. 

The  roidway  found  at  Bucklersbury,^  which  ran  along 
the  Poultry,  is  considered  by  Price  to  have  been  the 
continuation  of  the  causeway  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
crossing  the  Walbrook  by  a  bridge  at  this  point. 

Although  Roman  pavements  ha\e  been  discovered  on 
the  north  of  Cheapside,*  the  level  at  which  they  have 
occurred  is  17  feet  from  the  surface,  or  5  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  causeway.  It  seems  probable  therefore, 
that  at  one  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  city  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the 
morass,  and  this  causeway  formed  the  barrier  to  its 
further  approach  southwards.  In  the  course  of  time,  as 
the  conditions  improved,  the  line  of  occupied  ground  was 
carried  further  north,  the  result  of  this  being  the  two 
concentric  curves  of  street,  the  southern  one  running 
from  Bishopsgate  along  Cornhill  and  Cheapside,  that  to 

3  Laid,  and  Middli:ex  Tran*.,  II. 
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the  north  being  formed  by  Broad  Street  and  Lothbury 
and  Gresham  Street. 

Even  as  late  as  1090,  Cheapside  was  unpaved,  and 
the  roadway  very  yielding  and  unsubstantial,  as  Stow 
records  that  when  the  steeple  of  Bow  Church  fell,  por- 
tions of  it  are  said  to  have  penetrated  the  earth  as  tar 
as  22  feet/ 

The  stream  spoken  of  by  Maitland'  as  running  along 
Cheapside  may  very  probably  have  been  a  drain  following 
the  line  of  the  causeway  into  the  Walbrook. 

The  Pile  Slructure-i. 

Before  describing  the  piles  which  correspond  to  those 
pointed  out  by  General  Pitt-Rivers  as  having  formed 
supports  for  pile-dwellings,  it  will  be  well  to  say  that 
piles  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  filling,  which  belong 
to  later  periods.  The  majority  of  these  were  of  recent 
date  and  were  driven  in  to  form  a  footing  for  the 
foundations  of  the  houses  which  were  built  here  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  and  a  few  appeared  to  have  been 
placed  there  in  earlier  times. 

Piles  occur  in  many  places  in  London  and  have 
served  various  purposes  at  dififerent  periods,  so  that  oi 
themselves,  without  some  strong  corroboration,  they  would 
form  but  doubtful  evidence  of  pile-dwellings ;  their  age 
also  might  be  very  difficult  to  determine,  as  they  would 
easily  have  been  driven  from  the  surface  to  lower  levels 
in  such  soft  soil. 

Many  of  the  Roman  pavements  have  been  found  to  be 
resting  on  piles  ;  the  wall  on  the  river  side  was  supported 
on  piles,  and  the  piles  with  planks,  described  by  Roach- 
Smith,  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  Walbrook  appear  to 
have  been  for  strengthening  the  banks.  They  might  also 
have  been  used  for  damming  the  stream,  as  pointed  out 
by  General  Pitt-Rivers,  though,  as  he  shows,  the  position 
of  those  discovered  by  him  was  not  compatible  with  this 
explanation. 

Those  examined  by  us  were  clearly  distinguishable 
from  those  of  later  date,  none  of  these  latter  having 
reached   the  lower  levels.     Of  the  piles  in  the  earlier 

'  Stow'e  Surttn,  III,  21.  '  EUlory  of  London,  II,  82G. 
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portion  of  the  digging  very  little  can  be  said,  as  the 
circumstances  were  unfavourable  for  investigation,  but 
piles  were  met  with  throughout  that  part  of  the 
excavation  which  marks  the  oed  of  the  stream.  Our 
observations  of  the  pile  structures  are  therefore  confined 
to  the  portion  A,  B,  C,  D  on  the  plan  {fig.   4).     They 


PLAN  OF  THE  SITE  07 
RECENT  EXCAVATIONS 
SHOWING  THE  POSrTION 


consisted  for  the  most  pai-t  of  platforms,  formed  by  short 
piles  against  which  planks  were  placed,  so  as  to  form 
compartments  which  wei'e  filled  with  earth  and  rubbish. 
On  this  platform,  the  height  of  which  would  appear  to 
have  been  just  above  the  water  level  at  the  time  of  their 
construction,  the  dwellings  were  erected,  many  of  the 
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horizontal  timbers  of  the  ground  level  remaining,  as 
were  also  fragments  of  shaped  and  mortised  wood  which 
are  doubtless  portions  of  the  superstructures. 

The  Piles, 
The  piles  were  made  of  split  logs  averaging  from  4  feet 
to  6  feet  in  length,  and  6  inches  to  10  inches  thick  at  the 
top,  tapering  to  a  roughly  hewn  point,  which  in  most 
cases  was  square  in  section.  These  were  driven  into  the 
sand,  which  apparently  formed  the  bed  of  the  stream  at 
the  time,  as  very  few  of  the  piles  penetrated  the  gravel 
more  than  a  few  inches. 


.   6. — STBDCTUHE   A 


The  Planks. 
The  planks  were  well  formed,  about  1 J  to  2  inches  thick, 
and  averaged  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  6  inches  in  width, 
one  was  as  much  as  2  feet  5  inches  wide. 
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lu  length  some  of  them  reached  6  feet,  but  most  of  them 
had  been  partly  destroyed  by  the  workmen  when  found 
by  u8,  and  others  we  were  unable  to  clear  sufficiently  to 
ascertain  their  full  length,  or  they  would  no  doubt  have 
proved  to  be  much  longer.  None  of  the  planks  were 
iastened  to  the  piles  by  nails,  though  nails  were  found  in 
great  numbers  mixed  with  the  soil  around  the  structures 
and  particularly  just  overlying  them.  Several  portions 
of  the  superstructures  were  also  found  containing  nails. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  two  planks  were  used  to  form  the 
wall  or  partition  of  the  platform,  and  these  were  placed 
so  as  to  slightly  overlap.  The  lower  plank  was  in  most 
cases  just  resting  on  the  level  of  the  sand  or  extended 
only  a  few  inches  into  it.  We  had  no  opportunity,  as  I 
have  said,  of  ascertaining  how  these  piles  were  arranged 
in  plan,  except  in  detached  fragments.  In  one  instance 
(Structure  A),  the  position  of  four  piles  was  obtained ; 
these  were  from  2  to  3  feet  apart  and  connected  by  planks 
laid  against  them,  forming  two  parallel  walls  1  foot  6  inches 
apart.  So  far  as  we  could  see,  the  greater  number  of 
these  planks  were  placed  connecting  the  piles  at  all  angles, 
and  their  direction  was  not  regulated  by  the  line  of  the 
stream,  nor  set  against  it.  Sometimes  they  were  in 
parallel  rows  as  in  structure  A,  but  in  others  they  were 
diagonally  placed,  the  end  of  one  plank  resting  against 
the  side  of  another  as  in  structure  C,  so  as  to  form 
partitions  dividing  the  platforms  into  compartments. 
From  their  position  with  regard  to  the  piles,  most  of  the 
planks  could  have  been  held  in  position  simply  by  the 
weiglit  of  the  earth  with  which  the  compartments  were 
filled.  But  some,  however,  were  placed  outside  the  piles, 
as  at  A  in  structure  D,  in  which  position  they  could  not 
have  remained  without  a  fastening  of  some  kind.  It  may 
be,  of  course,  tliat  piles  did  exist  on  the  outside  of  these 
planks  at  some  point  beyond  the  area  which  we  were 
able  to  examine. 

The  large  number  of  well-formed  planks,  some  of  great 
size,  is  noteworthy,  and  it  seems  evident  that  their  forma- 
tion was  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  the  people  who 
made  these  constructions.  The  method  of  their  manufac- 
ture was  not  apparent  from  any  marks  that  could  be 
detected  on  their  surface. 
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Nothing  could  have  been  more  clear  than  the  artilicial 
nature  of  the  filling  between  the  planks.  Not  only  did  it 
differ  entirely  from  the  ordinary  deposit  at  this  level  and 
contain  great  quantities  of  pottery  fragments,  bones,  etc., 
but  often  the  earth  separated  only  by  the  thin  plank  par- 
tition was  of  a  totally  different  description  and  such  as 
anyone  with  experience  in  excavations  would  recognize  as 
made  earth.  As  distinct  from  the  water -laid  deposit  at 
the  same  level,  this  artificial  construction  was  very  clearly 


shown  in  the  last  few  feet  of  the  digging,  immediately 
adjoining  Finsbury  House.     {Fig.  8.) 

Here  the  features  revealed  in  the  section  were  remark- 
ably clear.  Between  two  of  the  platforms  was  a  space 
11  feet  6  inches  wide,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  were 
boarded  with  planks.  The  flooring  was  laid  just  on  the 
top  of  the  sand,  which  then  presumably  formed  the  river 
bottom. 

We  were  unfortunately  unable  to  complete  the  exami- 
nation of  this  curious  construction,  but  we  dug  in  one 
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corner  and  found  the  flooring  for  about  2  feet.  It  appa- 
rently extended  for  a  considerable  distance,  both  on  the 
side  where  the  workmen  had  cut  it  away  and  onwards 
towards  Finsbury  House,  but  it  was  destroyed  before  we 
could  examine  it  further. 

Whether  this  construction  formed  a  channel  in  the 
stream,  a  dock,  or  a  pit,  it  was  evidently  open  when  tht* 
platforms  were  made,  and  subsequently  became  filled  with 


a  sandy  deposit  washed  in  by  the  stream.  That  this  fiUinj; 
was  water-laid  could  be  beautifully  seen  on  the  exposed 
section  by  a  thin  seam  of  fine  white  sand,  evidently  the 
effect  of  some  flood.  It  was  2  or  3  inches  thick  and  it 
Siigged  into  the  filling  of  the  ptt,  with  its  ends  resting  on 
the  tops  of  the  platforms  on  either  side,  proving  that  they 
were  constructed  before  the  river  bed  had  filled  up  to 
their  level.     {See  5  on  fig.  8.) 
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Again,  the  difference  was  shown  by  the  relics,  every 
sliovelfiil  of  earth  from  the  platforms  containing  some 
fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  oyster- shells,  nails,  etc., 
while  not  a  scrap  of  anything  denoting  human  agency 
was  found  in  the  filling  of  the  pit,  although  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it  was  removed.  We  may  therefore  reason- 
ably conclude  that  the  silting  up  took  place  after  this  site 
had  ceased  to  be  occupied. 

General  Pitt-Rivers  states  that 
"  all  the  tops  of  the  piles  had  rotted  off  at  about  2  feet  above  the  ground," 
which  he  concludes 

"must  have  been  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  the  water  when  the 
structures  were  in  existence." 

We,  on  the  contrary,  found  that  not  only  were  the  piles 
perfectly  preserved,  but  also  the  horizontal  timbers  rest- 
ing just  above,  which  I  take  to  represent  the  plates  on 
which  the  dwellings  were  raised.  In  some  cases  the  piles 
were  mortised  into  the  horizontal  beams  (structure  B, 
fig.  6).  Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  in  the  soil  just 
overlying  the  tops  of  the  piles  numerous  pieces  of  shaped 
wood,  some  containing  nads,  were  found,  which  were  evi- 
dently the  remains  of  the  superstructure  which  had  fallen. 
The  majority  of  tliese  were  found  on  the  west  side  of  the 
pit  (fig,  8),  but  the  ends  of  timbers  were  showing  in  most 
of  the  sections  at  this  level  and  would  doubtless  have 
proved  to  be  of  a  similar  nature  had  they  been  further 
examined.  Those  on  the  west  side  of  the  pit  we  were  able 
to  investigate  thoroughly,  owing  to  the  top  layers  of  soil 
having  been  first  removed,  almost  down  to  the  level  of  the 
tops  of  the  platforms. 

We  have  therefore  a  striking  difference  in  the  conditions 
found  by  us,  as  compared  with  those  of  General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  who  records  that  all  the  tops  of  the  piles  were 
"jagged  and  rotten,"  that  they  reached  only  to  a  height 
of  2  feet  above  the  gravel,  and  that  no  remains  of  the 
superstructure  were  found,  only  one  plank  containing 
nails  being  recorded. 

In  the  part  examined  by  us  the  piles  were  perfect  and 
were  on  an  average  4  feet  to  4  feet  (i  inches  above  the 
gravel ;  over  the  well-preserved  tops  lay  horizontal  beams, 
mto  some  of  which  the  piles  were  mortised,  while  scattered 
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in  the  soil  above  were  plentifial  remains  of  the  super- 
structures, the  whole  forming  a  platform  or  foundation 
which  stood  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  above  tlie  bottom  of 
the  river. 

Should  the  reasons  which  I  have  put  forward  to  explain 
the  difference  in  the  period  of  the  peat  formation  of  these 
two  adjacent  sites  be  thought  satisfactory,  then  they  would 
equally  serve  to  explain  these  further  discrepancies.  The 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  water  south  of  the  wall  would 
have  left  the  upper  portion  of  the  pile-structures  exposed 
to  the  weather,  while  on  the  north  they  would  have 
become  covered  up  and  have  been  preserved  by  the 
accumulation  of  water  in  this  part. 


I.  9, — WOBKID   PIB0I3 


The  kitchen-middens  found  by  General  Pitt-Rivers 
make  another  point  of  difference  between  the  two  sites. 
Nothing  of  this  nature  was  noticed  by  us,  though  ironi 
GeneralPitt- Rivera's  account  we  expected  them  and  looked 
for  them.  Their  absence  is  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
conclusions.  When  the  whole  settlement  was  occupied 
before  the  erection  of  the  wall,  the  stream  flowed  freely 
between  the  structures,  carrying  away  the  refuse  as  it  was 
thrown  into  it.  Afler  the  wall  was  built,  the  structures 
to  the  north  of  it  were  abandoned,  either  from  their 
unprotected  condition  from  some  threatened  attack,  or  in 
consequence  of  their  soon  becoming  inundated  owing  to 
the   damming  of  the   stream.     Those    within   the    wall 
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appear  to  have  been  occupied  for  a  longer  period,  during 
which  time  the  refiise  remained  where  it  was  deposited  in 
the  still  water,  as  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  kitchen- 
middens  in  the  growth  of  peat. 

From  the  remains  of  shaped  wood  and  the  large  quantity 
of  nails  found,  it  seems  certain  that  the  superstmctures 
were  of  timber.  No  remains  of  plaster  were  found.  A 
few  fragments  of  stone  occurred,  but  they  were  exceptional, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  used 
for  the  buildings.  From  the  marks  of  fire  on  some  of 
them  they  had  probably  formed  hearths. 

It  is  also  doubtful  if  the  roofs  or  floorings  were  of  tile, 


.    10.— WOEIBD   TtXBBS  r 


as  comparatively  few  fragments  were  found  and  no  instant* 
of  a  perfect  specimen  occuiTcd.  Some  of  the  fragments 
are  of  the  Roman  flanged  tile  (tegula). 

Among  the  shaped  wood  found  on  the  side  of  the  pit 
{B  in  structure  D)  were  some  pieces  foi-ming  the  remains 
of  a  very  curious  construction.  It  was  ibund  at  the  end 
of  some  beams  which  extended  through  the  filling, 
running  laterally  with  the  side  of  the  pit.  It  consisted 
of  four  pieces,  one  above  the  other  (see  fig.  10).  The 
lowest,  a  beam  8  inches  wide,  was  hollowed  with  a  channel 
5  inches  wide  which  ran  from  the  broken  end  along  its 
length  for  1 0  inches,  when  it  tapered  to  a  rounded  end. 
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This  waa  covered  witli  a  board  1^  inches  thick ;  over  this 
came  the  end  of  another  beam  9  inches  wide,  in  the 
tenon  of  which  were  two  large  Iron  nails,  which  passed 
through  the  board  and  the  lower  beam,  fastening  all  three 
together.  These  had  been  cut  off  short  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  Finsbury  House.  The  upper  beam  smiply 
rested  on  those  below ;  it  had  a  tenon  in  which  were  two 
countersunk  nails,  but  this  probably  Ibrmed  no  part  of 
the  construction.  I  am  quite  unable  to  offer  any  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  this  may  have  served. 

The  relics  came  mostly  from  the  upper  region  of  the 
platfomns  ;  thev  consisted  chiefly  of  fragments  of  pottery 
of  the  recognized  Romano-British  types,  portions  of 
nwrlaria,  animal  bones  mostly  broken,  oyster  shells,  etc. 
Red  Sainian  ware  was  plentiful  down  to  the  lowest  levels, 
but  generally  of  the  plainer  description.  This  level  pre- 
sented all  the  usual  ieatures  oi'  a  floor  of  the  ordinary 
dwelling  sites  oi'  the  Romano-British  period.  No  stone 
implements  and  only  two  flint  flakes  were  found. 

There  were  however,  many  pieces  of  vitreous  matter 
and  molten  glass,  also  several  burnt  flints,  on  some  of 
which  were  traces  of  fused  material. 

These  burnt  flints  are  unlike  those  used  for  pot-boiIing, 
such  as  were  discovered  in  the  Romano-British  villages 
in  Wiltshire. 

From  these  indications  it  seems  probable  that  some 
industry  was  carried  on  here,  but  these  substances  did  not 
occur  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  say  this  with  certainty. 

As  the  earth  forming  the  platforms  appeared  to  be 
rubbish  brought  for  the  purpose,  many  of  the  objects  may 
have  been  gathered  up  from  elsewhere,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  fact  that  the  far  larger  proportion  of  relics  came 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  platforms,  points  to  their 
accumulation  owing  to  the  occupation  of  the  site  by 
dwellings.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  why  such 
elaborate  pains  and  great  labour  should  have  been  taken 
to  form  a  dwelling-place  in  the  centre  of  a  stream  when 
there  seems  to  have  been  plenty  of  dry  land,  at  this  time, 
in  the  locality. 

Few  of  the  objects  found  are  remarkable,  but  they  are 
interesting  as  affording  distinct  evidence  of  the  Roman 
age.     The  most  notewortliy  is  the  fish-shaped  enamelled 
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fibula,  which  closely  reeembles  one  found  by  General  Pitt- 
Rivera  in  the  Romano-British  village  at  Rotherley.'  It 
was  found  together  with  an  ironjUmla  and  a  carved  bone 
handle,  half-way  down  the  filling  of  structiare  C.  A 
lead  seal  with  the  letters  L  V,  the  lower  portion  of  a 
bronze  seal-case  and  a  bronze  ferule  were  found  between 
the  planks  of  structxu'e  A. 

Other  relics  found  are  an  iron  flaying  knife,  a  portion 
of  a  caliga,  an  iron  buckle,  portions  of  a  knife,  staples 


A 

i 
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and  other  iron  objects.  360  nails  were  found,  one  of 
which  is  hacked  at  the  sides  to  prevent  its  working  out 
of  the  wood. 

There  is  one  object  which  calls  for  special  remark,  and 
that  is  the  bone  implement  which  is  known  as  "  used  for 
pin-making."  Although  these  implements  have  been  found 
m  great  numbers  in  London,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
are  not  found  anywhere  else,  very  little  effort  seems  to 


•  Cranbonie  Chate,  II,  118,  PI.  XCVII,  fig.  8. 
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have  been  made  to  settle  the  period  to  which  they 
belong.     (Plate  III.) 

General  Pitt-Rivers  distinctly  I'eters  to  them  as 
coming  from  the  Roman  level,  and  rather  considers  them 
as  earlier  owing  to  their  rude  construction,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  classes  them  with  the  bone  points  which 
are  now  recognized  as  mediaeval.  Our  museums  possess 
large  numbers  of  them,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
one  with  a  properly  recorded  locality. 

The  specimen  which  is  hei-e  shown  (Plate  VI,  figs.  1,  la) 
was  found  by  Mr.  Kennard  in  a  position  which  he  is  con- 
fident was  well  down  in  the  Roman  level. 

As  a  good  deal  of  doubt  has  been  expressed  on  the 
point,  I  have  endeavoured  to  get  further  evidence. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  obtained  three  of  these 
implements  from  Moorfields,  the  positions  of  which  have 
been  reliably  ascertained.  Two  of  these  were  associated 
with  Tudor  objects,  the  third,  from  Finsbury  Square,  was 
•20  feet  deep,  and  it  lay  2  feet  down  in  the  gravel, 
through  lying  in  which  it  has  become  iron  stained. 

As  the  top  of  the  gravel  appears  to  have  been  the 
surtace  in  early  Roman  times,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
t>elieve  that  this  specimen  cannot  be  later  than  the  Roman 
period,  for  although  it  is  conceivable  that  an  object  of 
later  date  might  find  its  way  down  the  soft  filling  of  the 
rivei'  bed  or  the  soil  of  the  swamp,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  object  could  have,  in  this  way,  got  into  gi-avel. 
As  the  matter  stands  it  certainly  looks  as  if  the  use  of 
this  implement  had  survived  through  a  very  long  period, 
which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  it  is  a  point  on 
which  further  observation  is  required. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  douht  the  use  that  has  been 
assigned  to  these  objects,  as  the  grooves  would  serve  well 
to  hold  a  wire,  and  they  all  bear  file-marks  across  the 
iacets  containing  the  grooves  ;  some  are  filed  down  right 
into  the  internal  hollow  of  the  bone. 

At  the  present  time  the  working  jeweller  uses  a  slab  of 
wood  upon  which  he  holds  the  pins  while  filing  them  to 
a  point.  The  edge  of  this  slab  is  gi'ooved  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  squared  portion  of  these  bone  objects. 

In  nearly  all  instances  the  projecting  processes  at  the 
natui-al  end  are  knocked  ofl",  perhaps  to  allow  of  their 
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being  fixed  in  some  manner.  The  specimen  found  in 
the  gravel  at  Finsbury  Square  has  retained  these 
processes,  but  just  above  are  two  indentations  which  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  by  pressure  such 
as  might  be  caused  by  a  clamp.     (Plate  VI,  fig.  3. ) 

A  bone  implement  (Plate Vl,fig.  2)whichalso  came  from 
the  Roman  level  appears  to  be  a  rough  example  of  the  same 
class  of  objects.  The  processes  at  the  end  have  been  cut 
away,  but  the  working  portion  has  been  broken,  one  face 
only  partly  remaining.  It  is  interesting  on  account  ot 
the  quite  unusual  manner  in  which  the  grooves  have  been 
made,  these  being  V-shaped  notches  cut  apparently  with  a 
knife.  This,  if  perfect,  might  prove  to  be  an  early  stage 
of  the  development  of  this  implement. 

Another  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  stream  is  the 
large  number  of  human  skulls  that  have  been  found. 
Three  were  found  by  ns,  and  their  examination  is  being 
kindly  undertaken  by  Dr.  Garson.  They  were  right  on 
the  bottom  of  the  stream ;  no  other  human  bones  were 
brought  to  light. 

The  Guildhall  Museum  has  twelve  human  skulls  from 
the  recent  excavations.  General  Pitt  -  Rivers  found 
.seventeen,  and  only  three  bones.  On  the  site  of  Old 
Moorfields  Chapel,  recently  excavated,  were  six,  this 
making  in  all  thirty-eight,  to  which  must  be  added,  "  an 
immense  number  "  as  recorded  by  Roach-Smith, 

General  Pitt-Rivers  has  suggested  that  they  might  be 
the  heads  of  enemies  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
site  had  decorated  their  dwelling-place,  a  custom  said  to 
have  been  practised  by  the  Gauls. 

As  nearly  all  these  skulls  are  recorded  as  coming  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stream,  it  seems  tliat  they  were  deposited 
when  the  stream  was  active  and  probably  tidal.  In  river 
deposits  skulls  of  animals  are  often  found  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  bones,  the  reason  for  which  seems  to 
be  that  owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  head  it  becomes 
detached,  sinks  in  the  mud,  and  is  preserved  while  the 
body  floats  awav  and  is  destroyed.  This  reason  miglit 
account  for  the  large  number  of  human  skulls  in  the  V/al- 
brook,  only  one  would  then  expect  to  find  many  animal 
skulls  also,  which,  so  far  as  I  axn  find,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  plentiful. 
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Although  no  coins  were  found  by  us,  numei-ous 
Bpecimens  have  been  found  at  diflferent  times  in  all  parts 
of  the  stream.  From  the  instances  already  cited,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Roach-Smith  records  them  on  several  occa- 
sions. Sir  William  Tite  and  General  Pitt-Rivers  both 
record  coins.  J.  E.  Price  gives  accounts  of  many  finds, 
some  of  which  are  in  large  numbers.  The  Guildhall 
Museum  possesses  several  specimens.  There  are  also 
several  other  minor  finds  recorded,'  and  some  that  I  have 
seen  in  private  hands  are  said  to  have  come  from  sites 
occupying  the  bed  of  the  Walbrook.  It  is  interesting  and, 
I  think,  significant  that,  from  all  these  sources,  the  whole 
of  the  course  of  the  ancient  stream  from  Broad  Stieet  to 
the  Thames  has  produced  no  coin  later  than  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

One  of  Allectus  is  recorded  by  Roach-Smith  at  the 
Swan's  Nest,  but  this  was  in  a  weU  dug  at  the  side  of  the 
stream.  When  it  is  remembered  that  no  distinction  has 
been  made  in  relics  coming  from  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  Roman  level,  which  at  Moorfields  is  of  a  depth 
of  9  feet  and  in  parts  of  the  city  still  deeper,  a  deposit 
representing  the  accumulation  of  the  entire  Roman  occu- 
pation, this  fact  becomes  the  more  striking.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  these  coins  mark  the  period  down  to  which 
the  pile-dwellings  were  occupied,  that  the  subsequent 
formation  of  the  swamp  rendered  the  ground  it  occupied 
uninhabitable,  and  consequently  no  later  coins  have  oeen 
dropped. 

If  the  evidence  which  I  have  put  forward  is  thought 
sufficient  to  warrant  my  conjectures  as  to  the  building  of 
the  wall  having  been  the  cause  of  the  swamp,  then  we 
have  here  some  partial  data  at  least  for  placing  the  wall 
at  a  rather  earlier  period  than  has  generally  heen 
supposed. 

It  may  also  be  well  to  refer  to  the  discoveiy  of  the 
rubbish  pit  on  the  site  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  concerning 
which  Roach-Smith  has  written*; — 

"  The  coins  alluded  to  are  of  importance  in  this  discovery,  aa  affording 
aomc  notion  of  the  period  when  the  pit  was  covered  in  and  built 
upon. 

>  Coin    of    Auretiui    diicoiered    in       Trajftu  found  at  DoTrgat«  Hill,  1902, 
Liverpool    l^t.,    Qealltnian't  Magazine.       Aaliqvary. 
1849,    5£D.     Coin*    of   Domilian    &ad  '  lUtittraliotu  of  Soman  London,  13. 
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"  They  are  chiefly  of  Vespasian  and  Domitian  with  one  of  Sevenis. 
As  none  were  noticed  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  the  last-named  emperor, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  building  or  bnild- 
jngs  were  erected  was  on  the  onteide  of  the  city  until  at  least  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century, 

"  The  coins  prove  that  the  pit  was  not  covered  over  and  made  level 
and  fit  for  houses  before  the  time  of  Severus ;  but  they  convey  no  such 
decisive  testimony  on  any  posterior  occurrence ;  for  this  coin  of  Severua 
may  have  been  in  circulation  long  after  the  death  of  that  emperor, 
although  the  absence  of  any  coins  of  later  princes  may  support  a  con- 
jecture that  the  extension  of  Londinium  thus  far  towards  the  north 
took  place  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century," 

Sir  William  Tlte  in  his  account  of  the  same  discovery' 
admits  the  doubtful  evidence  of  a  coin  of  Gratianus 
"  which  was  lost  and  subsequently  recovered."  He  admits 
that  this  coin  bears  "  a  less  particular  title  "  to  considera- 
tion, but  thinks  it  "  probably  indicates  more  exactly  the 
time  when  the  great  gravel  pit  was  closed  and  built  upon." 
If,  however,  we  reject  the  testimony  of  this  discredited 
witness,  as  Roach-Smith  appears  to  have  done,  we  have  in 
this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  coins  from  the  bed  ot 
the  Roman  Walbrook,  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  wall  was  not  built  later  tlian  the  early  part  ot  the 
third  century,  and  perhaps  by  the  Emperor  Severus. 

'  Cat.  of  AittiqvUiet,  TStii  RojbJ  Eichaa^H,  liiv  and  60. 
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TiiE  Mai'  of  the  Walbrook.    Plate  VIII. 

The  course  of  the  early  stream  is  hero  represented  by  the  blue  streak 
which  approximately  shows  the  width  of  the  channel  and  the  direction 
taken  by  the  stream  as  indicated  by  observations  of  the  filling  of  its 
bed  that  have  lieen  recorded  at  various  times. 

The  positions  of  tessellated  pavements  marked  9,  11, 12,  and  18  show 
that  the  sides  of  the  stream  had  been  embanked  and  built  upon  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  Roman  period,  probably  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century  A.D. 

The  shaded  portion  at  the  south-east  of  Finabury  Circus  (1)  marks 
the  site  of  the  recent  excavations. 

The  dotted  line  running  through  the  length  of  the  blue  streak 
represents  the  course  of  the  mediaeval  stream  as  described  by  Stow, 

The  second  dotted  line  running  from  the  Poultry  and  terminating  at 
(v)  marks  the  later  sewer,  which  was  an  open  channel  as  late  as  1574, 
as  recorded  by  Stow  (see  p.  142),  It  woijd  seem  that  it  was  necessary 
to  construct  this  channel  after  the  covering  over  of  the  mediaeval 
stream,  to  carry  ofT  the  flood  water,  which  must  have  been  very 
excessive  on  the  steep  ground  south  of  the  Poultry.  This  later  channel 
extended  down  Walbrook  Street  and  Dowgate  Hill,  emptying  itself  at 
Dowgate  Dock,    Finally  this  also  became  a  covered  sewer. 
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institute. 

April  lat. 
Sir  Hexry  H.  HoworTH,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Pbilip  Norman  exhibited  a  wooden  tally,  lent  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Wallis,  of  the  Xottinghara  Castle  hluseum.  It  waa  of  consiilerable 
interest  from  its  inscription,  as  follows : — 

J)e  Francuco  Perira  per  ipsum  regem  mutuatnm  pro  annititafe  Hi 
librantm  per  ceniwm,  golubili  ex  le  Sinking  Fund  amto  ximo  regis 
magwie  Brilanniae,  Georgii  secandi  amcessa. 
(Temtino)  Sancli  Michaelii  xxv  die  Oclobris  anno  regnt  regis  Gem-gii 
senindi  xiimo. 

The  notches  on  the  tally  appeared  to  represent  a  sum  of  £500 
borrowed  by  Government  from  Francis  or  Francisco  Perira,  who  waa 
probablv  a  Jew  from  Spain  or  Portugal, 

Mr.  (j.  J.  Praktorivs  exhibited  a  stone-ware  jug,  mounted  in  sOver 
gilt,  of  Elizabethan  date,  and  a  silver  porringer  with  cover  of  1683,  the 
property  of  Lady  Reade,  of  Carreglwyd,  and  made  the  following 
remarks  on  them. 

Mottled  stone-ware  jars  and  jugs,  with  silver  neck  mounts  and  foot 
bands,  were  made  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
according  to  Mr.  Cripps,  the  earliest  notices  of  them  occur  about  1530 
to  1540,  and  froni  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  century  they  were 
common  enough,  but  they  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  specimen  with  a  seventeenth  century 
hall  mark. 

The  specimen  before  you  hears  the  date  of  1592  engraved  upon  the 
handle,  but  according  to  the  hall  marks  on  the  lid  and  foot  it  must  have 
been  stamped  in  1590  and  made  in  Exeter  by  a  silversmith  named 
Eaton. 

Two  stone-ware  jugs,  formerly  in  the  Staiiiforth  collection,  have 
respectively  "Eaton"  and  "Eastou"  as  their  maker's  marks;  these 
are  accompanied  by  the  usual  Exeter  mark.  Eston  is  found  on  a  com- 
munion cup  at  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  of  which  the  date  is  1590. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  jug  belongs  to  the  same  date  as 
the  former  objects. 

These  mottled  stone-ware  jugs  were  imported  from  Germany, 
probably  from  Cologne,  and  were  mounted  and  decorated  by 
English  silversmiths.  The  moiinting  of  this  jug  is  richly  decorated 
with  repousse  work,  consisting  of  ma^,  lion's  heads,  and  frait ;  the  li<l 
is  surmounted  by  a  button  on  which  is  seated  a  lion. 

There  are  many  examples  of  mounted  jugs  of  this  pericxl  existing ; 
they  mark  an  epoch  in  the  silversmith's  art,  as  examples  of  excellent 
craftsmanship  and  taste;  the  mottled  stone-ware  forms  a  very  agreeable 
combination  of  colour  and  surface  with  the  mount. 
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The  porringer  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  year  1683-4.  The 
knob  of  the  cover  is  formed  by  eight  acanthus  leaves,  a  type  of 
ornament  much  in  vogue  from  1676  to  16H5.  The  design  engraved 
on  the  cover  and  cup  is  of  another  style  and  suggests  Chinese  origin ; 
decoration  of  this  kind  was  fashionable  for  a  few  years,  and  ceased 
about  the  year  1690. 

A  toilet  box  from  a  service  of  the  year  1683  has  a  good  specimen  of 
engraving  in  the  Chinese  style;  the  birds  and  floral  ornament  on  the 
sides  of  this  box  are  similar  to  the  patterns  on  the  porringer ;  the  two 
men's  figures  on  this  cup  are  poorly  done,  and  lack  the  flourish  of  the 
birds  and  leaves. 

The  President  exhibited  photographs  of  the  twelfth  century 
tympana  at  Bedwardiue,  and  Mr.  C.  BT.  Keyser  a  photograph  of  a 
curious  roughly  carved  stone,  apparently  the  head  of  a  small  window, 
from  Ulgham,  Northumberland. 

Mr.  K.  Garraway  Kice  exhibited  four  eighteenth  century  scratch- 
backs,  and  also  exhibited  and  read  a  description  of  an  illuminated 
pedigree  of  the  Ferrers  family,  made  in  1613,  and  presented  to  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Farriers  in  that  year.  The  pedigree  was  made 
by  Robert  Glover,  Clerk  of  the  Company,  and  freely  given  by  him  on 
October  8th,  1613.  The  original  pedigree,  although  in  the  possession 
of  the  Company  as  lato  as  1827,  is  now  lost.  In  that  year  it  was 
engraved  by  ^\ .  S.  Jenkins  at  the  expense  of  the  Company.  The 
copper  plate  is  also  now  lost.  Threecopiesof  the  engravingare  known 
to  ne  extant,  vis.  one  in  the  possession  of  the  Company,  another 
owned  by  Earl  Ferrers  (it  having  been  presented  to  his  predecessor  in 
1830),  and  the  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rice.  All  of  these  have 
been  illuminated.  The  pedigree  consists  of  an  elaborate  genealogical 
tree  tracing  the  Earldom  of  Ferrers  from  "Henrie  de  Ferrars  or 
Ferrer,  a  Norman,  whoe  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
gave  to  hym  the  honor  of  Tutbury  in  the  countie  of  StafForde "  to 
"  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex  and  Ewe,  Viscount  Hereford  and  Bouchier, 
Lord  Ferrer  of  Chartley,  Bouchier,  and  Lovayne,  who  is  now  lyving 
[1612]  and  keeps  an  honorable  house  in  StafFordahire."  There  are  also 
numerous  shields  of  arms.  In  fifty  lines  of  laudatory  poetry  in  praise 
of  the  Farriers  Company,  Eobert  Glover  attempts  to  show  the 
connexion  between  the  "  de  Ferrers "  family  and  his  Company. 
Representations  of  nine  instniments  used  in  the  art  of  farriery  are 
worked  into  and  form  part  of  the  decorative  border.  These  form, 
perhaps,  a  unique  series  as  showing  the  instruments  in  use  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  are  upwards  of  seventy  years  earlier  in 
date  than  those  figured  by  Randle  Holme  in  his  Academy  of  Armory  and 
Blazon,  printed  in  1688.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  thought  to  be 
some  connexion  between  the  Earldom  of  Ferrers  and  the  Farriers' 
Company,  even  as  late  as  1830,  for  in  that  year  the  then  Earl  Ferrers, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Master,  expressed  his  intention  "  to  send  a  present  to 
the  court  of  half  a  doe  every  year."  It  was  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
that  tho  Company  presented  to  the  Earl  a  copy  of  the  engraving  of  the 
pedigree.  Captain  Ferrers  and  Jlr.  C.  J.  Praetorius  added  a  few 
remarks  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  read  a  paper  on  SwalcHffe  Church,  Oxford- 
shire, and  exhibited  a  series  of  photographs.  The  church  is  a 
fine  building  of  considerable  interest^  having  developed  from  a  small 
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earlv  aisleless  nave  and  chancel,  two  windows  of  which  remain  in  park 
in  the  apandrils  of  the  nave  arcades. 

Measn.  Pbkrs,  Howorte,  and  the  Presidknt  took  part  in  the 
rabeeqnent  diBcossion. 


Ma7  610). 
Sir  Henrv  H.  Howorth,  Prtsideat,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  E.  GoOLDEN  exhibited  a  bronu  spear-head,  of  the  rapier 
type,  found  in  the  Thames  at  Taplow,  having  the  rare  feature  of  gold 
studs  at  the  base  of  the  blade,  and  gave  a  description  as  follows : — 

At  the  tail  of  Taplow  Mills  just  below  the  Taplow  barrow  whiob 
stands  at  the  end  o1  the  south  spur  of  the  Chiltems  is  an  eyot  or 
island  in  the  Thames ;  a  shallow  backwater  runs  on  its  north-east  sida 
which  is  subjected  to  dredging  operations  from  time  to  time,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  several  bronze  spear-heads  of  the  on^ary 
^pe  have  been  recovered,  some  of  which  are  now  in  the  National 
Collection.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  remarkable  specimen,  in  more  than 
(me  respect  unusual,  was  found  at  the  same  spot  and  brou^t  to  me  by 
the  dredgers.  I  was  thus  fortunately  able  to  negotiate  for  its 
acquisition  on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum,  where  it  now  remains. 
It  now  measures  17^  inches  in  length,  but  the  socket,  which  retains 
remaine  of  the  wooden  shaft,  is  broken,  so  that  one  can  only  conjecture 
that  the  blade  occupied  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  length,  and  on 
this  basis  the  whole  would  be  between  23  and  2i  inches  long.  In 
form  it  somewhat  resembles  an  Irish  example  illustrated  in  Sir  John 
Evans'  Srome  ImptefneiUs,  fig.  400,  but  the  loops  join  the  base  of  the 
blade  and  are  not  separated  by  a  space  of  half  an  inch  as  in  the  Irish 
specimen.  The  tapering  socket  is  prolonged  right  to  the  point  and 
lue  a  decided  ridge,  while  both  edges  are  bevelled,  and  a  row  of  dots 
separatee  the  blade  from  the  socket  on  either  face.  The  base  of  the 
blade,  which  also  has  rows  of  dots  near  the  edge,  ts  further  ornamented 
with  two  conical  gold  studs  on  each  face,  and  this  feature,  combined 
with  its  excellent  workmanship,  renders  the  spear-head  of  exceptional 
interest  and  value. 

The  closest  parallel  for  the  gold  studs  is  to  be  seen  in  the  National 
Collection  on  a  stone  bracer  or  bowman's  wrist-guard  found  in  a 
hwTDw  at  DrifSeld,  East  Biding,  Yorkshire. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C  H.  Bead,  of  the  British  Museum,  for  per- 
mission to  exhibit  this  unique  specimen  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Archaeolo^cal  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  previous  to  its 
becoming  uie  property  of  the  Museum,  and  I  should  add  that  I  have 
fnlly  availed  myself  of  a  careful  descriptive  note  kindly  furnished  me 
hy  Mr.  S^jinald  A.  Smith  of  the  Museum  in  the  above  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  E.  TowBY  Whvte,  exhibited  a  parchment  certificate  of  visit  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  dated  1688,  and  made  the  following  remarks  on  it: 

Tba  certificate  which  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  to-day  ie  the 
property  of  Mr.  Beaufoy,  of  Coombe  House,  Wiltshire,  but  I  regret 
that  be  is  unable  to  say  now  it  came  into  the  poesesdon  of  his  family ; 
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be  found  it  with  several  other  parchments  when  looking  over  his 
collection  of  engravings,  which  for  m&ny  years  had  been  put  away  in 
boxes.  The  other  parchments  alluded  to  were  of  no  special  interest, 
most  of  them  being  eighteenth  century  attestations  of  obedience  by 
nuns  of  different  orders,  mostly  Italian,  all  in  more  or  lees  badly 
illuminated  borders ;  some  had  been  reused,  as  in  one  case  a  second 
mece  of  parchment  had  been  pasted  over  the  central  part  with  a 
oifFerent  name  on  it;  there  were  also  one  or  two  commissions  to  officers 
in  the  army,  also  Italian,  but  I  do  not  remember  which  particular 
Italian  states  they  belonged  to.  Whilst  looking  them  over  wit^L  Mr. 
Beaufoy  he  drew  my  attention  to  the  certificate  now  before  you,  and  I 
at  once  thought  it  was  an  unusual  document,  especially  so  on  account 
of  its  late  oate,  namely  1688.  It  is  an  attestation  that  a  certain 
merchant  of  London,  named  Frederick  Deuinck,  had  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  is  dated  from  the  monastery  of  St. 
Catharine  at  Bethlehem,  and  is  signed  by  Brother  Donatus  a  Mediolatuf, 
waedicator,  etc.,  and  has  the  seal  of  the  monastery  affixed  by  order  of 
Brother  John  Joseph  a  Bowmia,  the  secretary.  The  seal  is  vetiea- 
shaped  and  bears  round  the  edge  this  inscription,  "Sx^lvm  guardiam 
Sacri  ConverUtts  Moaiit  ^on,"  within  which  in  the  upper  half  is  our  Lord 
in  glorv  with  the  twelve  apostles  in  adoration,  then  a  blank  space,  and 
in  the  lower  half  is  onr  Lord  kneeling  down  and  washing  St.  Peter's 
foot,  which  is  in  a  vase  or  basin.  St.  Peter  is  seated  on  a  stool  with 
one  hand  raised  in  remonstrance,  the  other  apostles  are  seen  in  the 
background.  Formerly  a  printed  slip  of  paper  was  pinned  on  to  the 
bottom  end  of  the  parchment,  but  only  a  portion  now  remains ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  "  Certificate  of  a  Person  (having  visited  the)  Holy 
Sepulchre  " ;  the  words  in  brackets  are  conjectural.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  anything  about  Frederick  Deuinck,  unfortunately  no 
information  is  given  as  te  what  his  trade  was,  which  would  have  given 
a  clue  where  to  search,  but  jud^ng  by  his  name  he  was  a  Fleming, 
and  in  all  probability  a  Homan  Cathouc,  but  that  is  only  conjecture. 
Undoubtedly  these  certificates  are  not  at  all  common,  probably  for  two 
reasons,  first,  that  but  few  went  so  far  as  the  Holy  Land  in  those  days, 
and  secondly,  that  on  the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  the  document 
referred,  it  was  considered  of  no  further  value  and  therefore  destroyed. 
The  siie  of  the  parchment  is  1  ft.  21  ins.  by  9  ins.  with  the  comers 
cut  off  at  the  bottom ;  it  has  been  folded  so  as  to  make  a  small  packet, 
4+  ins.  by  3^  ins.  The  writing  is  now  rather  difficult  to  read  in 
places,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  calls  for  special  attention.  I 
m^  add  that  U's  and  V's  are  alike. 

The  text  of  the  doctunent  in  as  follows  : — 

"  Frater  Donatus  a  Mediolano  ordinis  minorum  sancti  patris  nostri 
Francisci,  praedicator,  lector  generalis  et  exdefinitor  prorinciae 
reformatae  Mediolani,  Sacri  Montis  Sion,  necnoo  serenissimi  domini 
nofltri  Jesu  Christi  sepulchri,  totiusque  terrae  sanctae  cum  plenitudine 
potestatis  in  capite  praeses  et  seruus,  uniuereis  et  singulis  praesentes 
nostras  inspectims  lecturis  pariter  et  audituris  salutem  et  apoetolicam 
benedictionem  in  domino  sempitemam. 

"  Notum  facimus,  et  attestamur  Per  Illustrem  dominum  Federicum 
Deuinck  de  Londino  in  Anglia  Merc&torem  ad  Sanctam  hanc 
Hieroeolymorum  urbem  pemenisse  necnon  gloriosiesimum  domini 
nostri  Jeeu  Christi  sepulcnrum,  sanctissimos  autem  Montes,  Caluarie 
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scilicet,  ubi  Saluator  Noster  propria  noa,  cruci  appenaus,  morte 
redemit;  Oliueti,  tinde  in  celum  mirabiliter  conscenait  ad  Putrem; 
Sion,  augiistiasimi  institutione  eucharistiae  sacrament),  Paraclyti 
missions  spiritus,  aliisqite  per-multia  Ecclesie,  ac  Synagogue  mysteriis 
insi^cm ;  Thabor  sitns  natura  et  glorioaa  Tranefiguratione  Patrum 
testimonio  precelsum ;  et  Beatitudinum,  admirabili  de  ejiisdem  Domini 
aennone  decorum ;  sanctissimum  pretorea  naliuitatia  Dominice  Preeepe 
in  Bethlehem  Jude  ciuitate  Dauid ;  sacrani  item  Nazareth  domum 
Angelica  Annunciatione,  eternique  Verbi  Incarnatione  celeberriraum  : 
uaUem  insuper  Josaphat  Dominice  Paseionia  refertam  angoribiia,  ac 
uenerabili  Deipare  inde  in  celum  Assumpte  exornatam  Monumento : 
Bethaniam  quoquc,  et  hoapitio  Domini,  et  Luzari  suscitatione  insignem, 
sed  et  Montana  Judee  sanctissimae  Dei  OenitriciB  uisitatione,  ac 
FrecuTBoria  natiuitate,  eiusque  nobilitata  deserto  :  Thiberiadis  Mare, 
quommdam  apostolorum  uocatione,  Petrique  in  Ecclesie  caput  elec- 
tione  clarum :  Ad  demum  cetera  sancta,  piaquo  loca,  que  tam  in 
Judea,  quam  in  Galilea  a  Fratribua  Nostria  Fidelibuaque  peregrinis 
lusitari  Solent,  humiliter  et  denote  uisitasae.  In  quorum  omnium  et 
singulorum  fidem  presentes  haa  manu  noatra  aul^criptas,  ac  maiori 
officii  noetri  sigillo  muiiitaa  ac  roboratas  expediri  mandauimua.  Datis 
Bethlehem  in  noatro  Sanctae  Catbarinae  conuentu  die  decima  septima 
monsia  Decembris  Anno  ab  incarnatione  dominica  milleainio  sexcen- 
teaimo  octogeaimo  octavo. 

"  fr.  DonatUB  a  Mediolano  preaes 
Terre  Sancte 
[Seal.] 
"  Do  mandalo  patevnicatia 

sue  admodum  reverendo 

fr.  Joannea  Joaepb  a 

Bononia  aecretarius  terre 

sanctae." 

Mr.  H.  K.  H.  SouTHAH  exhibited  a  miniature  ailver  cup,  probably 
Engliah  work  of  the  lat«  seventeenth  century. 

Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  communicated  to  the  Inatitute  that  ha 
had  recently  examined  the  engraved  oyster  shells  from  the  disputed 
"  crannce "  at  Dumbuck,  now  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  and  had 
satisfied  uimself  that  two  of  the  ahella  were  American  blue  points,  and 
conaequently  of  very  modern  date. 

The  Professor  then  read  a  paper  on  pre-Iioman  and  Roman  roads  in 
south-eastern  England. 

He  described  how  the  roads  were  for  the  moat  part  confined  to  the 
higher  ridgea  in  pre-Roman  times  owing  to  the  lower  country  being 
for  the  moat  part  occupied  by  dense  foieat  and  morass,  visited  only  in 
Neolithic  and  Bronze  ages  by  the  hunter,  and  in  the  prehistoric  Iron  age 
by  the  miners  of  iron.  Under  those  conditions  the  population  in  pre- 
historic times  was  mainly  centred  in  the  North  and  South  Downs,  in 
which  camps  and  tmnuli  abound,  and  in  which  tracks  connecting  one 
settlement  with  another,  along  lines  flf  least  resistance — sometiraea  on 
the  crest  of  ridgea  and  sometimes  in  the  dry  chalk  valleys — give  the 
beginning  of  the  system  of  roada  in  this  district.  Profeaaor  Dawkins 
then  traced  the  roads  from  Canterbury  aa  the  most  important  settle- 
ment in  the  district  of  the  North  Downs  of  clearly  ascertained  pre- 
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historic  Iron  age.  When  the  Romans  conquered  this  part  of  the 
country,  they  found  the  existing  roads  so  well  adapted  to  their  purpose 
that  the  only  straight  road  which  they  found  it  necessary  to  make  in 
this  district  was  the  Stane  Street. 

Mr.  Taijourd  Ely  contributed  a  paper  on  "A  Roman  Lighthouse." 
He  prefaced  faia  remarks  by  quoting  evidence,  both  literary  and  from 
coins,  to  eliow  that  lighthouses  existed  in  Roman  times.  He  also 
described  the  Roman  Phjiroa  at  Dover  and  at  other  places  on  the 
English  coast.  The  Tower  of  Qarreg,  near  Holywell,  in  North  Wales, 
which  is  described  by  Pennant  in  his  Hislory  of  the  piirixhfs  of  IFhUe- 
ford  ami  HoUtweU,  baa  been  further  investigated  bv  Mr.  Ely,  and  to 
prove  that  this  is  also  a  Roman  Pharos  he  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  paper,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal, 

Messrs.  Bell,  Peers,  Garraway  Rice,  Baylis,  and  Wii^on,  and 
the  Pbesident  took  part  in  the  various  discussions. 

June  4  th. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  E.  L.  Bruce-Clark  exhibited  a  small  bronze  fgure  lately  found 
at  Eastbourne  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  house. 

Professor  T.  M'Kennv  Hughes  read  a  paper  on  "  Buried  Cities," 
with  special  reference  to  Hercitlanenm.  He  described  some  of  the 
ordinary  processes  of  nature  by  which  forests,  dwellings,  and  cities 
were  buried,  pointing  out  that  slight  changes  in  geographical  conditions 
often  resulted  in  what  might  be  called  local  cataclysms  or  catastrophes. 
For  instance,  the  sudden  shifting  of  aand  dunes  sometimes  buried 
houses  and  villages  which  had  long  been  considered  out  of  their  line 
of  encroachment.  He  explained  how  the  eddying  wind  sometimes 
formed  mounds  and  hollows  which  were  always  moving  within  certain 
limits,  and  that  heavy  objects  dropped  on  the  surface  at  very  different 
periods  were  thus  by  gravitation  carried  down  to  the  bottom  to  be 
again  covered  and  uncovered  by  the  swirl  of  the  wind  ;  such  processes 
causing  much  question  as  to  the  age  of  deposits,  in  which  sometimes 
recent  coins  and  flint  implements  were  found  together,  as  in  the  Culbin 
Sands,  near  Nairn.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  manor 
house  which  ha{l  been  covered  for  two  centuries  under  one  of  these 
mounds,  would  in  some  exceptional  storm  of  dry  wind  he  again 
exposed.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  cases  in  wnich 
towns  had  been  buried  under  volcanic  ejedameiiitt,  referring  especially 
to  Herculaneum.  It  had  often  been  supposed  that  Pompeii  had  been 
buried  under  ash  and  Herculaneum  under  lava,  but  he  explained  the 
nature  of  the  lam  itar-pw.  which  had  overwhelmed  Herculaneum, 
referring  it  not  to  lava  nor  to  any  flow  of  hot  mud  from  the  volcano 
nor  to  any  outburst  of  water  during  the  eniption,  but  to  a  heavy  rain- 
fall washing  down  the  unconsolidated  ash,  which  then  set  into  a  sort 
of  Roman  cement.  He  referred  to  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
district  as  described  in  ancient  history  and  as  now  seen.  Two  vallevs 
ran  down  either  side  of  the  promontory  on  which  the  city  was  built 
In  these  the  rainwaah  was  collected,  filling  up  all  hollows  and  choking 
the  principal  harbour  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  approach  the  shore. 
But,  he  contended,  oiitside  the  line  of  flow  the  ash  was  only  wetted  on 
the  surface  or  to  a  small  depth,  and  he  urged  that  if  caref)il  researches 
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were  carried  out  and  boringg  made,  parte  of  Herculaneum  would  be 
found  covered  only  with  a  dry  ash  eaaily  removed,  and  probably 
monumenta  of  great  intereet  might  be  unearthed ;  perfaape,  he  added, 
another  library  of  more  value,  he  hoped,  than  that  already  found. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Round  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Kind's  Pantler,"  in 
which  he  traced  the  functiona  of  taBwaetanu^  aa  head  of  the  pantry 
in  the  King's  household,  and  then-  discharge  at  coronation  feasts  by 
the  Beauehampe,  Earls  of  Warwick,  aa  great  pantlers.  He  showed 
that  the  office  in  Enghuid  had  never  been  so  important  as  that  of  tbe 
grand  panneiier  de  France,  and  that  though  at  coronations  the  butler 
and  the  pantler  had  served  together  as  great  officers,  the  latter  had 
eeased  to  officiate  since  the  days  of  Elisabeth. 

In  the  discussions  following  the  above  papers  the  CHAlRkUN,  Judge 
Batus,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  took  part. 
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REMARI^S  ON  THE  PRIMITIVE  SITE  OF  LONDON. 
By  F.  W.  REiDER. 

Without  venturing  upon  the  obscuie  question  of 
primitive  Roman  London,  which  by  different  authorities 
has  been  variously  placed  either  to  the  east  or  to  the 
west  of  the  Walbrook,  we  have  perhaps  sufficient  data  for 
concluding  that  Londinium,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
original  boundaries,  had  by  the  second  century  already 
extended  not  only  as  far  as  the  limits  of  its  ultimate 
circumvallation,  but  even  beyond  it  on  the  northern  side. 

It  has  been  stated  by  A.  T.  Kempe'  that 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  London  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  that  is,  in  the  first  century  of  Christ,  had  spread  itself  out 
(probably  as  an  open  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  insulated  buildings 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  green  bank)  from  Tower  Hill  to 
St.  Paul's. 

The  growth  of  the  city  therefore  would  seem  to  have 
been  very  rapid  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion, and  this  quite  disposes  of  the  argument  that  the 
OTeat  extent  of  the  area  enclosed  points  to  a  late  date 
m  the  erection  of  the  wall. 

From  the  great  scarcity  of  earlier  relics  actually  found 
in  the  soil  underlying  London,  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  no  settlement  of  importance  existed  on  the  site  in 
pre- Roman  times.  Many  earlier  objects  have  been 
procured  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  and  remains  of 
earlier  settlements  have  been  discovered  beyond  London, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  if  any  considerable 
Biitish  town  preceded  Londinium,  all  traces  of  it  in  the 
shape  of  pottery  fragments,  etc.  should,  by  reason  of 
sulwequent  occupation,  have  been  so  entirely  obliterated, 
"while,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  the  place-names 
have  survived. 

The  so-called  Late  Celtic  pottery  can  hardly  be  con- 
Kidered  to  point  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  Romano- 
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British.  These  shapes  are  so  often  found  in  association 
with  distinctly  Roman  objects  that,  in  such  cases,  they 
seem  rather  to  indicate  the  survival  of  an  earlier  cultui-e. 

The  opinion  generally  held,  that  London  first  sprang 
up  as  a-  fort  defending  the  passage  of  the  Thames  on  the 
trade  route  to  the  north,  seems  reasonable,  and  to  be 
supported  by  what  evidence  has  come  to  light.  There  is 
also  evidence  that  in  the  time  of  the  first  Empire  the 
[>assage  of  the  Thames,  either  by  a  trajectius  or  bridge, 
was  situated  in  about  the  same  position  as  that  occupied 
by  the  bridge  of  later  times.' 

The  first  colony  therefore  might  naturally  \ye  expected 
to  have  grown  up  at  this  point  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Walbrook,  But  however  probable  this  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  more  than  a  surmise  resting  on  very 
slender  evidence.  It  is  rather  necessary  to  lay  stress  on 
this,  as  recent  writers  of  popular  books  on  this  subject 
are  apt  to  confidently  assert  that  the  earlier  Loudon 
occupied  this  site  as  a  fact  that  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt. 

So  far  as  is  warranted  by  the  evidence,  both  banks  of 
the  Walbi'ook  seem  to  have  l>een  thickly  inhabited  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  citv,  ajid  this  stream, 
it  will  be  seen,  formed  the  centre  of  the  later  Londininm. 
If,  as  has  been  presumed,  the  city  commenced  its  existence 
on  the  line  of  the  northern  highway,  it  must  have  soon 
shifted  considerably  to  the  west. 

This  westward  movement  would  no  doubt  have  been 
largely  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  stream  of 
the  Walbrook.  The  importance  of  such  a  stream  to  the 
rising  colony  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  would  not  have  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  occupying 
its  banks.  Even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  its  dimen- 
sions bad  shrunk  to  that  of  a  mere  brook,  it  played  an 
important  part  in  the  industries  and  drainage  of  the  city, 
as  is  seen  by  the  city  records ;  but  in  its  earlier  and  more 
vigorous  days  it  must  have  been  of  vastly  greater 
importance,  so  as  to  lead  the  inhabitants  not  only 
to  cluster  on  its  banks,  but  also  to  occupy  the  bed 
of  the  stream  for  a  distance  extending  to  nearly  three- 

>  Archatologia,  XXV.  600;  and  XXIX.  1*7. 
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luaitera  of  a  mile  northwards  from  the  Thames,  In  fact, 
trie  settlement  m^  have  extended  even  further,  remains 
having  been  found  as  far  as  Broad  Street  Station,  but 
more  may  yet  remain  under  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
rails  of  the  North  London  and  Great  Eastern  Railways. 

Many  errors  and  illusive  conjectures  have  been  made 
by    various  writei-s  who  have  attempted  to   locate   the 

Cition  of  the  embryonic  Loiidinium,  through  theii- 
'ing  failed  to  recognise  the  importance  of  this  stream 
and  the  nature  ()f  the  conditions  that' were  then  existing. 
The  one  man  who  had  a  clear  understanding  of  this  wan 
Sir  William  Tite.  His  views,  however,  never  seem  to 
have  met  with  the  recognition  they  deserved,  owing 
probably  to  the  conclusions  having  been  arrived  at 
from  oheervations  made  of  excavations  in  the  soil.  This 
method  of  inquiry  was  not  in  favour  in  his  time,  and 
the  bulk  of  opinion  not  beuig  in  agreement  vnth  his 
views,  the  importance  of  his  remarks  appears  to  have 
been  disregarded  and  overlooked.  Subsequent  excava- 
tions show,  however,  that  Sir  William  Tite's  deductions 
were  correct,  and  this  serves  to  illustrate  bow  much  more 
reliable  is  the  evidence  contained  in  the  soil  when 
properly  observed,  than  that  produced  by  scliolars  strug- 
gling with  etymolog)'  and  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

It  may  be  of  interest  just  to  notice  the.  opinions  of 
some  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  solve  the  question 
of  the  original  site  of  Koman  London.  Arthur  Taylor, 
in  a  learned  paper,  proposes  to  show  that  its  position 
was  to  the  east  of  the  Walbrook,  with  Cannon  Street  as 
the  principal  west  to  east  highway,  having  smaller  north 
and  south  streets  running  from  it.  In  speaking  of  the 
Walbrook,  be  says ; 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  channel  of  the  AV'albrook  in 
this  part  of  ita  course  was  a  deep  gulley  or  ravine,  scoured  with 
considerable  force  by  floods  from  the  undrained  moors  above  [sie]. 
The  notoriety  of  tnis  little  river  in  early  times  is  sufficiently 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  the  wards  of  the  city  were  long  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  east  and  those  west  of  the  Walbrook.  A 
thousand  years  before,  struggling  through  Wg  and  morass,  it  would 
have  afforded  no  slight  imp^^ment  to  a  hostde  movement,  no  little 
security  to  a  station  on  the  dry  plain  above. 

The  writer  supposes  the  settlement  to  have  been 
(juadrilateral,  and  surrounded  by  an  earthen  vallum,  the 
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stream  forming  a  natural  fosse  on  the  west,  and  from 
this  bank  or  wall  he  derives  the  name  of  Wall-bi-o<tk. 
He  goes  on  to  say' : 

Along  the  northern  side  of  the  station,  whose  extremities  we  have 
now  explored,  was  a  tract  of  compsratively  high  ground,  the  ridge  of 
Comhill,  backed  by  an  ext«naivefenor  morass,  Fiiisbury  orMoorfields. 

In  all  probability  the  J^angboiime  was  carried  directly  west, 
passing  under  the  present  Mansion  House,  the  foundations  of  which, 
though  not  in  the  channel  of  the  Walbrook,  are  known  to  have  1>een 
laid  upon  piles  and  planking,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  condition  of  the 
soil. 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
confusion  of  early  and  late  conditions.  In  a  further 
communication"  he  admits  that  the  great  width  of  the 
channel  of  the  stream,  which  he  describes  as  "  the  sedg}' 
confines  of  the  Walbrook,"  was  unknown  to  him  when 
lie  first  wrote,  and  that  he  was  not  then  aware  that  it 
had  been  ascertained  to  have  been  248  feet  wide  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tower  Royal  and  Little  St.  Thomas 
Apostle,  evidently  referring  to  the  record  of  Sir  WUliam 
Tite,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  learat  also  that  at 
that  time  "  the  surrounding  land  was  dry  and  substantial," 
which  he  refers  to  as  the  "  Finsbury  pools." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  bis  explanation  of  the 
mythical  Langboume  representing  the  ditch  of  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  this  early  site,  and  which  he  makes 
to  run  under  the  Mansion  House  and  into  the  WalI)rook, 
the  statement  that  the  Mansion  House  was  not  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  certainly  incorrect.  Here  again 
the  writer  evidently  had  the  mediaeval  stream  in  bis 
mind.  The  fantastic  Dr.  Stukeley  could  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  expected  to  recognize  the  cause  of  the 
conditions  found  in  digging  the  foundations  of  the 
Mansion  House,  and  which  he  accounted  for  by  supposing 
a  ditch  to  have  existed  there.' 

The  discoveries  then  made  are  quite  consistent  with 
those  that  have  been  observed  throughout  the  course  of 
the  Walbrook,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  at  least  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Mansion 
House  fonns  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ancient  stream. 
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The  Walbrook  is  shown  as  an  important  stream  in  the 
map  which  accompanies  a  paper  by  WilHam  Henry 
Black,'  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  original 
site  of  London  must  have  been  between  that  stream  and 
the  Fleet. 

The  principal  reason  advanced  in  favour  of  this  site  is 
the  strength  of  the  position  of  the  ground  naturally 
protected  on  three  sides  by  rivers.  This  theory  would  ot 
course  demand  that  the  Walbrook  should  be  a  consider- 
able stream,  though  nothing  that  the  writer  says  goes  to 
show  that  this  view  had  been  arrived  at  by  anything 
except  conjecture  and  the  exigencies  of  the  argument. 
]n  speaking  of  the  district  nortn  of  the  city  he  says : 

Oiir  author  Pennniit  is  clearly  wrong  in  deacribing  that  ae  part  of 
the  forest  which  for  ages  afterwards  was  a  moor  and  meadows,  the  over- 
tlow  of  whose  watercourses  supplied  the  Walbrook,  and  he  might  l^aYe 
recollected  the  words  of  John  Stowe  of  this  Moorfield,  etc. 

He,  however,  remarks  that 
the  stream  was  large  enough  to  form  a  little  harbour  at  it«  mouth, 
namely,  at  l>owgate. 

On  the  unsatisfactory  evidence  of  place-names,  Thomas 
Lewin-  claims  to  have  discovered  the  site  of  an  aborigina 
British  city,  which  he  proposes  to  place  "  upon  the  hdl 
which  lay  between  the  river  Flete  on  the  west  and 
Walbrook  on  the  east." 

With  regard  to  the  Koman  city,  he  says  that  the 
extension  of  the  city  westward  was  difficult,  owing  to  the 
Fleet  valley, 

hut  on  the  east  side  was  the  snudl  and  comparatively  insignificant 
stream  of  Walbrook,  running  along  a  shallow  valley,  and  easily  spanned 
by  bridges.  It  was  in  this  quarter  that  the  Boman  merchants  first 
iiegan  to  erect  their  villas- 
Here  again  no  observed  facts  are  given  by  which  we 
may  understand  the  description  of  the  "  shallow  valley" 
of  the  Walbrook,  which  is  stated  by  A.  Taylor  to  have 
been  a  "deep  gully  or  ravine."  Such  terms,  in  the 
absence  of  more  precise  details,  may  mean  very  little,  and 
might  be  used  according  to  the  view  which  the  author 
wished  to  advance.  We  have,  however,  means  of 
computing  fairly  precisely  what  was  the  depth  of  the 
channel.     It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  stream  in 
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tlie  district  of  Moorfields  had  slight  banks  oiily  discemihle 
in  places  where  they  were  three  or  four  feet  high, 
but  on  reaching  the  city  it  had  to  cut  its  way  through 
the  high  ridge  of  ground  skirting  the  Thames. 

The  original  surface  was  found  at  Lombard  Street,  at  a 
depth  of  16  feet,'  and  the  tilling  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  at 
this  part  extends  to  30  teet,  which  gives  a  fall  of  14  feet, 
As  the  soil  forming  the  banks  was  of  gravel,  and  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  tides,  its  sides  would  shelve 
jjradually,  as  appears  i'rom  the  excavations  in  the  fillbig 
up  of  its  bed.  and  while  its  channel  might  have  formed  a 
good  natural  defence,  it  would  scarcely  be  described  as 
■'  a  deep  gully  or  ravine." 

Roach  Smith"  hesitates  to  pronounce  any  decided 
opinion  upon  the  original  site  of  the  city,  but  expresses 
his  agreement  with  much  tliat  is  contained  in  the  papers 
by  Taylor  ;  he  is  unwilling,  however,  to  allow  so  restricted 
an  area  as  is  there  defined.  The  difficulties  attending 
this  question  are  clearly  stated  by  him  ; 

If  there  1)u  difficulty  in  recovering  the  plan  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  Londiniiim  in  its  enlnrged  and  fiill  extent,  as 
indicated  by  the  wall  yet  partially  standing,  there  are  still  more  serious 
impediments  to  a  satisfactory  comprehension  of  the  bounds  of  the 
primitive  town.  Here  and  there,  during  the  late  excavatious  for 
.sewerage,  for  new  streets  and  for  other  purposes,  walls  of  great  thick- 
ness, such  as  may  Ije  referred  to  a  circumvallation,  were  intersected ; 
but  as  no  eft'ort  was  nnule  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  to  ascertain  their 
oonree,  the  favourable  opportunities  thus  afforded  of  making  research 
were  lost ;  and  the  question  remains  a  matter  of  speculation,  unsolved 
by  any  conclusive  facts.  The  cxtraonlinary  aubatructures  which  were 
cut  through  in  Bush  Lane  and  in  ^ot's  Yard  may  indicate  a  south- 
eastern boundary  wall  with  a  flanking  towor.  In  Cornhill  another 
thick  wall,  which  seemed  to  point  towarda  the  Bank  of  England,  was 
mot  with.  Xow  if  we  assume,  as  prol»bly  with  reason  we  may,  that 
old  London  Bridge  marked  the  centre  of  tlie  earlier  Londininm,  the  top 
of  Fish  Street  Hill,  at  its  junction  with  Gracechurch  Street,  (^istcheap 
and  Cannon  .Street,  may  have  been  that  centre. 

There  is  greater  difficiJty  in  fixing  the  limits ;  and  without  the 
assistance  of  rentains,  and  of  any  historical  notices  snch  as  can  1>e  relied 
upon  as  ))earing  upon  the  question,  every  attempt  must  be  almost 
whollj'  speculative,  I  shoiUd  Imj  inclined  to  place  the  northern  wall 
somewhere  alon^  the  course  of  Cornhill  and  Leadenhall  Street ;  the 
eastern,  in  the  direction  of  Billiter  Street  and  Mark  Lane ;  the  southern, 
in  the  line  of  Upper  and  Lower  Thames  Street ;  and  the  western,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Walbrook.     This  suggested  plan  will  give  the  form 
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of  an  irregtilHr  square,  in  about  the  centre  of  each  side  ol  which  may 
be  placed  the  four  main  gates  corresponding  with  Bridge  Gat«,  Ludgate, 
Bienopsgate,  and  Aldgat«. 

J.  E,  Piice  admits  the  absence  of  evidence  that  a 
British  city  existed  on  the  site  of  London,  and  says  : ' 

It  h»B,  however,  still  lieeii  sought  by  some  to  bestow  upon  London 
A  British  or  Gaulish  origin — to  view  it  as  a  position  of  magnitude  and 
importance  long  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  evidence  for 
this  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  incomplete.  The  nrguments  in  favour  of  it 
are  such  as  will  equally  apply  to  the  subsequent  colonisation  of  the 
spot  by  Komauised  Britons. 

He,  however,  strongly  urges  the  case  for  the  early 
Roman  city  on  the  east  of  the  Walbrook.  Of  this  he 
says  : 

If  we  select  the  wanb  of  Tower,  Billingsgate,  Bridge,  Uowgate, 
Laugboume,  CandleHick,  Walbrook,  and  that  portion  of  Bishopsgate 
Within  which  at  one  corner  is  bounded  by  St.  Michael's  Chiuch,  and 
may  be  extended  for  oiu-  purpose  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  on  Cornhill, 
traditionally  said  to  be  the  moat  ancient  of  the  City  churches,  we  shall 
inclose  a  space  of  ground  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  and  which 
possesses  highways,  parallel  streets  and  roads  strictly  in  accordance 
with  Roman  practice.  It  excludes  the  Tower,  which  was  a  detached 
fort  and  the  whole  of  it  probably  external  to  the  city  at  this  early 
period. 

In  support  of  this  view,  however,  Price  gives  no  proofs 
of  a  satisfactory  natiu'e  further  than  those  put  forward 
by  his  predecessors. 

He  makes  a  great  point  of  the  discovery  of  the  Arcus 
at  Bucklersbury,"  which  he  assumes  to  be  a  boundary 
mark  of  the  earlier  city. 

In  the  discoveiy  at  the  Swan's  Nest,  he  seeks  to  see 
another  boundaiy  mark  east  of  the  Walbrook.  His 
evident  desire  to  establish  this  point  seems  to  have  led 
him  to  consider  himself  justified  in  placing  its  position 
considerably  to  the  east  of  the  existing  Swan's  Nest  on 
the  map  accompanying  his  remarks.  He  states  that 
there  is  difliculty  in  exactly  locating  the  spot,  and  says : 

anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Swan's  Nest  could  not  have  been 
far  from  the  natural  l)oundary  marked  by  the  l>ank  of  the  ancient 
stream. 

From    Roach    Smith's  description  of    the    discovery, 

'  Xaliunal  Safe  Deposit,  11.  ^  Nnlional  Safe  Depoait,3;j. 
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Iiowever,  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  more  to  the  west  of 

it,  for  he  says  clearly  that  it  was 

oil  the  Coleman  Street  side  near  the  public  house  called  the  Swan's 

Nest' 

On  the  map  (Plate  VIII.)  I  have  indicated  the 
position  of  the  present  Swan's  Nest  (No.  8),  but  the 
iictual  -site  of  the  discovery  should,  I  think,  be  still 
i'urther  from  tlie  stream  and  nearer  to  Coleman  Sti-eet, 
which  is  the  more  important  on  account  of  the  coin  of 
Allectus  associated  with  this  find. 

With  regard  to  the  Arcun  at  Bucklershury  there  seems 
nothing  to  show  what  was  its  signification,  but  its  position, 
well  into  the  bed  of  the  ancient  stream  and  under  a  mass 
of  wooden  piling,  hardly  seems  to  favour  the  supposition 
that  it  marked  the  boundarj'  of  the  earlier  settlement 
east  of  the  Walbrook,  imless  the  writer  liad  tlie  mediaeval 
stream  in  his  mind. 

Still  more  recently  Mr.  Loftie.-  apparently  adopting 
the  views  of  Price,  refers  to  the  question  as  a  matter 
l)eyond  doubt,  and  goes  so  far  a-s  to  represent  the  shape 
of  the  early  Roman  settlement  in  some  detail  on  a  map. 

This  he  shows  as  a  snug  little  rectangular  ibrt, 
having  a  curious  triple  apsidal  tennination  at  tlie  west. 
Tlie  particularity  with  which  the  form  is  given,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  his  statement  that  "  its  site  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  within  the  past  few  years,"  is  quite 
misleading,  and  is  apt  to  give  tlie  impression  tliat  the 
actual  boundaries  of  the  early  city  have  been  discovered. 

To  speak  of  any  part  of  London  as  having  been 
"  thoroughly  examined "  sounds  like  pure  satire  to 
anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  histoiy  of 
London  antiquities. 

The  authorities  have,  with  few  exceptions,  consistently 
discouraged  anything  like  investigation,  and  observers 
have  failed,  j^erhaps  from  lack  of  opportunity,  to  distin- 
guish between  objects  coming  fii'om  the  lower  deposits  and 
those  which  have  occuired  higher  in  the  Roman  level. 
It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  the  precise  locality  of 
relics  has  been  recorded.  For  the  most  part,  after  passing 
fiom  the  workmen  to  the  dealers,  objects  liave  come  into 

'   Arciafologia.  XXVIT.  14«.  -  "  London,"  HMoric    Toim   Srrlei, 
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thepossesaion  of  collectors  with  the  more  or  less  doubtfiil 
tradition  of  having  been  "  i'ound  in  London,"  devoid  of 
any  record  as  to  the  condition  ot'tlieir  discovery. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wondei'  that  those 
who  have  written  on  such  things  have  regarded  them 
more  as  a  pretext  for  displaying  their  knowledge  of  every 
liabitable  portion  of  the  earth  except  London,  rather 
than  as  hemg  the  most  trustworthy  witnesses  of  matters 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  our  venerable  city. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  tliat  to  speak  of  earlier 
Roman  London  is  still  a  matter  of  gieat  doubt  and 
difficulty.  How  much  light  would  have  been  thrown  on 
this  and  many  other  questions  relating  to  London  had 
the  site  recently  excavated  been  "thoroughly  examined," 
perhaps  the  few  imperfect  notes  that  are liere  given  may 
serve  to  show. 

In  many  respects  these  excavations  provided  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sections  that  has  been  disclosed  in 
London,  on  account  of  the  gi'adual  dep(«ition  and 
undisturbed  state  of  the  soil,  and  its  containing  sucli 
numerous  relics,  the  great  mass  of  which  have  been 
disregarded,  lost,  or  rendered  useless.  As  a  large 
portion  of  the  deposit  remained  untouched  for  weeks,  the 
authorities  had  ample  opportunity  of  making  an  investi- 
gation, without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  progreas 
of  the  work,  had  they  been  so  disposed. 

A  most  valuable  portion  of  the  present  evidence  is 
provided  by  Mr,  Kennard's  examination  of  the  organic 
remains,  and  his  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  soils. 
His  gi-eat  repiitation  as  an  authority  on  this  branch  of 
science  makes  it  a  matter  for  congi-atulation  that  he 
found  a  means  of  undertaking  its  investigation.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  this  owing  to  the 
exaggerated  importance  that  has  been  attached  to  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  The  City  Press  in  which  the 
writer  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  deposit  at 
Moorfields  is  not  peat  but  "  stable  dung."  It  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  refer  to  this  letter  but  for  the 
wide  prominence  given  to  it  hy  writers  on  scientific 
matters,'    who   on   the    strength    of  these    irresponsible 
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statements  have  calmly  swept  aside  the  pn)longed 
observations  of  an  explorer  of  such  great  ability  as 
General  Pitt-Rivers,  whose  opinion  was,  moreover,  sup- 
ported by  several  competent  authorities.  It  is  quite 
mconceivable  that  anyone  who  had  read  Genei-al  Pitt- 
Rivers's  account,  or  who  had  even  cursorily  examined 
the  deposit,  would  have  given  any  consideration  to  such 
11  view,  unless  to  show  the  indifference  with  which 
London's  antiquities  are  i-egai-ded  and  the  anxiety 
displayed  by  the  public  to  l)elittle  their  importance. 
Concerning  this  Roach  Smith  has  said  : 

They  8ecm  rather  please*!  to  find  some  daring  champion  who  will 
decry  the  glory  and  honour  of  Koman  London,  because  he  helps  to 
shield  them  from  their  ahiiro  of  reproach,  under  the  pretext  that  what 
never  existed  could  rieccr  hace  been  destroyed.' 
The  greater  number  of  the  relics  also  were  discoveretl 
by  Mr.  Kennard. 

The  Reucs. 

The  relics  found  by  us  represent  an  altogether 
insignificant  proportion  of  what  was  produced  from 
this  site.  Many  of  these  objects  also  may  be  considered 
unworthy  of  the  detail  with  which  they  have  been  des- 
cribed in  the  subjoined  list.  But  trifling  aa  many  of  them 
may  be,  compared  with  more  stiiking  relics  frequently 
brought  to  light  in  London  excavations,  their  value  is 
enhanced  by  the  record  of  tlieii'  discoveiy  in  association 
witli  the  pile  structures.  In  view  of  future  discoveries 
that  may  oe  made  also  their  record  may  prove  of  vidue. 

The  greater  numl)er  of  the  relics  were  doubtless 
carted  away  with  the  lubbisb,  but  a  great  many  were 
sold  by  the  workmen,  and  have  found  their  way  into 
museums  and  private  collections,  some  hundreds  of  which 
1  have  myself  seen. 

Private  coUectoi-s  and  museum  authorities  usually  care 
very  little  about  the  conditions  under  which  relics  are 
found,  provided  they  look  imposing  in  glass  cases,  and 
excite  wonder  from  an  uninformed  pumic ;  so  unfor- 
tiihately  most  objects  thus  preserved  possess  very  little 
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scieutific  value.  As,  however,  the  far  larger  proportion  of 
Roman  relics  from  this  site  came  fi-om  the  level  of  the 
piles,  those  in  the  (wssession  of  the  Guildhall  Museum 
may  have  some  claims  to  consideration  ;  a  list  of  these, 
which  has  been  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  George 
Lawrence,  has  therefore  been  added. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  one  object  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  has  been  recorded ;  this  is  a  bronze 
tag-end  of  a  belt,  and  is  in  the  Guildhall  collection. 

To  Dr.  Mumo  are  due  the  Ijest  thanks  of  both 
Mr.  Kennard  and  myself  for  the  kindly  interest  he  has 
taken  in  the  result  of  our  investigations  from  the  first 
moment  the  evidence  was  Inougbt  to  bis  notice,  and  the 
great  encouragement  he  has  given  us  to  fiiUy  publish  the 
record. 

My  thanks  are  due  also  to  Mr.  George  Clinch,  and  to 
Mr.  Charles  Welch,  the  libi'arian  at  the  Guildhall,  for 
the  kind  assistance  they  have  given  me  in  my 
endeavours  to  collect  the  recoi-d  of  former  discoveries  : 
also  to  Mr.  Peers  for  valuable  help  and  suggestions. 


List  of  Kelics  found  associated  with  the  Pile  Stuuctvbes. 

Bfoiue  Ohjerts. 

Fibula,  in  forni  of  u  fish,  ornamented  with  black  and  white  eTiamel, 

length,  Plate  V.  Fig.  1. 

A  similar  fibula  was   fotuid   by  Genera)   Pitt-Rivers  in  the 

Romano-British  rillaee  of  Rotherley,  Wilts.     See  Vol.  II.  Cran- 

liorae  Chase,  Plate  XCII.  fig.  8,  p.  118. 

A   note   on    this   object   will    bo-  found   in    The  IMi'iminj  for 

October,  1902. 
Pin  ofJUnUa,  1|  inch  long. 
Pin  olfibnia  with  spiral  Mngc,  1|  inch  long. 
Ferrule,  sealed  at  the  end,  |}  inch  long  by  J  inch  wide  at  the  opening. 

Fig.  14  (c). 
Four  pieces  of  twisted  bronze  wire, 
l^wer  portion  of  a  seal  case,  Fig.  11  (4),  pierced  with  four  holes.     It 

hafi  a  hinge,  attached  to  wnich  is  a  portion  of  the  cover  j  J  inch 

in  diameter. 
Piece  of  bronze  band,  pierced  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  I  inch 

from  end,  4^  inches  long,  i  inch  wide. 
Ring,  probably  a  portion  of  horse  trapping,  1  j  inch  by  1^  inch  and 

),  mch  in  thickness.  Fig.  14  (2). 
Very  thin  band,  bent  flat ;  if  straightened  out  would  measure  'l^  inches, 

perforated  with  a  small  hole  at  one  end  I  inch  wi<le. 
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Iii»i  Ohjfds. 

V  aying  knife,  or  implement  for  cutting  leather,  Fig.  12  (T).  It  i» 
inserted  in  an  iron  handle,  the  end  of  which  is  turned  up  as 
though  to  retain  it  in  a  wooden  covering.  The  blade  is  4  iiiebes 
by  zi  inchee. 

Snmll  lihittii  with  coiled  spring  1^  inch  long,  Fig.  11  (1). 


Hook,  one  return  of  which  is  flattened,  4   inches  long ;  breadth  at  thi^ 

fliittened  end  \  inch.  Fig.  13  (3). 
Iron  object,  which  probably  formed  the  tang  of  a  tool,  to  which  "« 

affixed  a  loop  at  the  end.     It  appears  to  have  been  fastened  to  » 

wooden  handle,  having  two  holea,  in  one  of  which  the  head  of  •'■ 

ni\v\  i-cniains.  Fig.  12  (5), 
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Pointed  instrument  of  iron,  II  inches  lon^,  the  blunt  end  is  grooved 

for  attachment,  circular  in  section,  ^  inch  in  diameter  at  the  thick 

end,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  Fig.  12  (11). 
Thirteen  needles,  the  largest  of  which  is  5  inches  long. 

In  most  of  them  the  eye  is  broken,  but  the  groove  still  remains. 
A  thill  iron  hook  3  inches  long,  pierced  at  the  broad  end,  with  a  hole 

tor  attachment,  ^  inch  wide,  tapering  to  a  point  1  millimetre  thick. 
Object  of  unknown  use,  6|  inches  long,  ^  inch  wide  at  broad  end,  which 

is  bent  over  to  form  an  eje  j  it  tapera  to  a  point  at  the  other  end. 

Fig.  13  (4). 
Frame  of  a  buckle,  2J  inches  by  2  inches,  Fig.  12  (1). 
Object  with  a  globular  end,  5\  inches  long. 

Piece  of  iron  rod,  flattened  at  one  end,  4J  inches  long,  -^.j  inch  thick. 
Portions  of  an  iron  band,  pierced  with  circular  and  square  holes ;  the 

combined  length  measures   lli^  inches,  but  it  is  not  complete; 

1  inch  wide,  tapering  to  J  inch. 

Two  staples  or  dogs  for  fastening  timber,  (1)  2^  inches  long,  flattened 
in  its  lei^h  to  y\  inch  wide,  the  points  1  inch  long  and  square  in 
section,  Fig.  13  (8) ;  (2)  1  j  inch  long,  the  points  are  chisel  shaped, 
the  broad  axes  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Fig.  12  (10), 

Similar  objects  to  No.  1  were  found  by  General  Pitt-Kivers  in 
his  KomaiiD-British  villages,  see  Vninhofne  Vluiae,  Vols.  II. 
and  III.  and  Exaex  Natvralixt,  XI.  218,  where  this  form  is 
referred  to  as  probably  being  a  "  strike-a-hght," 

Staple,  with  an  eye  formed  by  bending  back  a  single  rod  of  iron 

2  inches  long.  Fig.  12  (6). 
Another  similar,  Ij  inch  long.  Fig.  12  (9). 

Three  hundred  ana  sixty  iron  naiu  were  found ;  the  majority  came  from 
the  level  just  overlying  the  tops  of  the  piles. 

The  longest  of  these  is  Cinches,  thelargernumberaverage  about 
2  inches  in  length.  One  has  three  cuts  to  prevent  slipping,  a 
practice  which  is  still  resorted  to  by  carpenters.  Fig.  12  (2).  One 
has  a  large  flat  head  f  inch  in  diameter,  the  nail  portion  being 
only  J  inch  long. 
Some  hob  nans  also  occurred. 


Boiie  mid  Hmii  Ofijcds. 
Carved  han<lle  of  knife  or  tool,  with  iron  tang  remaining.     At  the  end 

it  is  pierced  with  a  hole  for  suspension.     Keclaugular  in  section, 

^i  inch  by  y'y  inch.  Fig.  11  (3). 
Butt  end  of  a  bone  pin,  2i  inches  long  by  t',-  inch  thick. 
Point  of  another,  IJ  inch  long  by  ,'i  inch  thick. 
Portion  of  another,  2^  inches  long. 
Tooth  of  a  comb,  1  inch  long. 
Metacarpal  bone  of  ox,  with  a  circular  hole  drilled  longitudinally,  'i  inch 

in  diameter,  apparently  to  receive  the  tang  of  a  tool. 
Tool  known  as  a  "  pin  polisher,"  see  Plate  VI,  Figs.  1,  la. 
Tool  apparently  a  rough  form  of  "  pin  polisher,"  see  Plato  VI.  Fig,  2. 
Portion  of  a  rib  cut  at  both  ends,  and  having  marks  of  use  by  scmping, 

length  5  inches. 
Six  fragments  of  bono  showing  cutting  marks. 
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Brow  tine  of  red  deer,  with  the  burr,  which  has  been  cut  from  the  main 

antler  and  from  the  skull,  5^  inches  lona. 
Brow  tine  and  portion  of  main  antler  sawn  m)m  the  ekull.    The  main 

antler  has  been  partially  aawn  through  and  broken. 
Small  hom  core  of  an  ox,  cut  from  flie  skull,  and  rubbed  down 

considerably  on  one  side. 

l^ml  (H-jerU. 

Seal,  impressed  with  the  letters  "  L.  V."  It  was  originally  formed  on 
a  string,  the  hole  through  which  this  passed  remaining ;  1  inch 
long,  }  inch  deep,  -fj  in^  thick,  Fig.  1 1  (2).  See  Hemarh  m  tiif 
HoMim  MilUarij  Sigjuimla  found-  in  Biiiain,  by  Alfred  White, 
I'roefedhigs  of  thf  Loniion  and  Mvidleaex  Arduiedogiail  SorittVi 
1873,  p.  120. 

Piece  of  lead,  roughly  shaped  and  cut,  length  3(  inches. 

Three  fragments  of  green  glass,  ^  inch  to  ^  inch  in  thickness. 

A  portion  of  rim  of  a  white  glass  vessel,  2  inches  wide. 

A  fragment  of  bine  glass  ^V  '"ob  thick. 

A  fragment  of  green  glass  ,V  inch  thick. 

Several  fragments  of  thin  white  glass  ornamented  with  a  raised  band 

-J.I  inch  thick.  Fig.  14  (b). 
Piece    of   rough  glass   of  irregular  shape  2  inches  long  by  1^  inch 

thick. 
Several  pieces  of  glass  slag. 

Slotie  Objrr/x. 
"Whetstone,  4^  inches  long,  about  1^  inch  square. 

The  stone  is  probably  from  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

No  flint  implements  occurred,  but  two  tlakea  were  found. 

Ol'jerh  of  Wood. 
Pointed  piece  of  oak  7^  inches  long,  4  inch  wide. 
Wooden  pin,  3|  inches  long,  J  inch  thick  at  butt  end. 
Wooden  pin,  3^  inches  long,  \  inch  thick  at  butt  end. 
Piece  of  shaped  wood,  apparently  a  tool,  1  foot  5^  inches  long,  about 

1^  inch  wide,  and  J  inch  thick.     The  grasping  end  cut  and  worn 

by  use. 
W^ooden  peg,  sharpened  at  both  ends,  2J  inches  long,  \  inch  thick, 

Fig.  14  (a). 
Piece  of  flat  board  with  grooves,  11  inches  long,  4f  inches  wide,  and 

1   inch  thick  in  thickest  part.     The  grooves  are  about  ^  inch 

square.    This  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  supersbiictiu^  of  the 

dwellings,  Fig.  9. 
Piece  of  timber  with  tenoned  ends,  probably  a  portion  of  a  window 

frame.     1  foot  5  inches  long  by  4^  inches  by  3  inches.     A  portion 

of  a.  nail  still  remains  in  one  of  the  tenons.     The  wood  is  cut  away 
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on  one  side  I^  inch  in  length    and  ^  inch  deep,   to  fomi  the 

tenon,  Fig.  9. 
Piece  of  wood  J  inch  thick,  pierced  with  a  hole  J  inch  in  diameter.     It 

Hhh  the  remains  of  a  nan  hole  in  one  corner. 
A   numlier  of  specimens  of    the  wood  have  heen  8ubmitte<l    to 
Mr.  (ieorge  Ellis,  who  pronounces  all  the  portions  of  piles,  planks  and 
the  great  majority  of  other  fragments  to  l)e  oak ;  a  few  small  pieces  art- 
willow . 

Leathfi-  Ohjrd*. 
Hole  of  a  rxiHga  studded  with  hoh  nails.     Plate  V. 
Portion  of  a  child's  shoe,  3^  inches  hy  2  inches. 
Small  piece  of  thin  leather,  3^  inches  long. 

I'otkni. 

Considerable  quantities  of   pottery  fragments  of    the    usual   Honmno- 
British  wares  were  found,  but  no  perfect  vessels. 

No  instance  of  hand-made  pottery  occurred. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  fragments  came  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  platforms,  but  were  fairly  plentiful  throughout  the  filling 
at  the  level  of  the  piles. 

A  few  pieces  were  also  found  in  the  deposit  immediately  overlyini^ 
the  gravel.  A  selection  of  characteristic  specimens  is  given 
on  Plate  VII. 

Of  the  various  descriptions  the  black  ware,  ornamented  with  slightly 
impressed  diagonal  lines,  was  the  most  common.  See  Nos,  1,  2 
and  3.  A  small  aeries  of  sections  of  rims  is  also  given,  Fie.  13.  'Hie 
majority  of  these  are  the  l)asiu  shaped  vessels  of  this  black  ware, 
most  of  which  are  of  the  simpler  type. 

Varieties  of  the  grey,  buff  and  brick-red  wares  were  also  plentiful, 
Nob.  4,  5,  7  and  8,  Plate  VII. 

The  coarser  wares  were  uncommon,  only  five  fragments  of  the 
description  of  No.  9  occurred :  this  is  a  grey  ware  having  grains 
of  quartz  or  flint,  ornamented  with  a  band  of  thumb-nail  marks. 

Only  two  or  three  small  fragments  were  found  of  the  fine  thin 
ware  ornamented  with  parallel  rows  of  dots  of  slip,  of  which  No.  6 
is  one.  The  slip  painted  pottery  known  as  "  New  Forest "  was 
totally  absent.  Considering  the  large  quantity  of  pottery  which 
occurred,  this  ia  noteworthy,  and  may  indicate  that  this  slip  painted 
ware  belongs  to  the  later  portion  of  the  Roman  period. 

Several  targe  fragments  of  amphirof  and  many  portions  of  m&iU'.ria, 
such  as  No.  10,  were  discovered. 

Red  "  Samian  "  was  abmidant,  but  the  larger  proportion  of  that  from 
the  level  of  the  piles  was  of  the  plam  description,  while  in  the 
higher  portion  of  the  Roman  deposit,  although  a  comparatively 
smaller  quantity  was  found,  the  proportion  of  richly  figured  ware 
was  far  lai^er. 
The  ornamental   "  Samian "  found  associated   ^tith  the  piles  was 

mostly  of  that  description  in  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  vessel  has 

been  decorated  with  delicate  filigree  and  diaper  oninment  in  low  relief. 
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the  design  beine  for  the  most  part  of  a  conventional  nature  and  haviiii; 
the  mouldings  dightly  impressed  with  lines  formed  by  a  milling  vbeel. 
The  gkze  is  hard  and  bright  (PUte  IX). 

In  the  upper  levels  there  was  a  predominance  of  the  ware  in  which 
the  decoration  is  of  a  broader  treatment,  in  which  a  more  frequent  use 
is  made  of  natural  forms  and  is  modelled  in  higher  relief.  The  desigii 
is  contrasted  with  broad  plain  Itands  and  spaces.  The  body  of  this 
ware  is  rather  thicker,  the  glaze  generally  softer  and  less  brilliant  than 
the  former  class. 

The  objects  from  the  site  of  the  National  Safe  Deposit,  which  are 
preservol  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  have  the  distinction  of  formiDi; 
one  of  the  few  instances  of  Roman  discoveries  in  London  in  whicD 
some  care  has  been  exercised  in  their  record,  and  they  have  furtiuiately 
lieen  kept  together.  Many  of  the  conditions  of  their  discovery  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  site  under  notice,  among  others  the  fact  that  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  relics  occurred  in  the  lower  levels,  and 
owing  to  this  happy  chance  we  have  a  varied  collection  of  objects 
hearing  a  fairly  reliable  and  restricted  locality. 

Their  position  and  the  laigf  number  of  coins  found,  none  of  which 
is  later  than  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  show  that  this  discovcn- 
relates  to  the  earlier  period  of  tho  Roman  occupation. 

It  is  interesting  therefore  to  find  that  the  "  Samian  "  ware  from  this 
site  is  mostly  of  the  former  quality  rafon-Bd  to  above.  This  taken  in 
conjunction  with  that  discovered  recently  with  the  piles,  seems  to 
show  that  this  class  of  the  glazed  red  ware  is  referable  to  the  tim« 
liefore  the  end  of  the  second  century,  while  the  latter  description 
lielongs  mostly  to  the  subsequent  period. 
The  following  potters'  names  occurred : 

KJF(f)FK,— -ALBVl  l  .  M., — CACASI  M.,  CIRRVS  F.,  COMPKI^XI  .  M., — 
MIKETTA, — rECi;LIARF(«CV.IirL)   RUKn.  M. 

All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  tirst  and  the  sixth,  are 
included  in  Roach  Smith's  list.' 
Heveral  fragments  of  rooiing  and  flooring  tiles  occurred  in  the  soil  about 
the  piles.  No  perfect  specimen  was  found,  though  several  portions 
of  lioth  the  t^fptlt  and  imbrex  were  among  the  fragments.  Gen. 
I'itts-Kivcrs  also  records  that  no  entire  tiles  were  found  on  the 
site  south  of  the  wall. 

Many  of  the  fragments  showed  marks  of  fire,  as  if  they  had  Iwen 
used  as  hearths,  and  others  had  traces  of  molten  matter  or  glaze, 

List  of  Objfxts  in  the  Guiu)hai.l  Museum. 

From  the  site  of  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Gooch  and  Couseiis,  where 
Gen.  Pitt-Eivers's  observations  were  made  : 


fc 


■bell,  iron,  2^  inches  by  2§  inches  globular  form,  pierced  with 
four  circular  holes  and  oblong  slit  in  lower  portion  (loop  missing). 
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Viise,    four-lobed,    on    circular    tubular  stand    3{  inches    high    by 

4}  inches  diameter. 
Handle,  formed  from  leg-bone  of  deer  or  ox. 

Site  of  London  Wall  Estate  Offices ; 
Two  bronze  bowls. 
A  quantity  of  bronze  wire. 
Neck-chain  of  fine  twisted  bronze  wire. 
Bronze-piercer,  flat  tang,  pierced  with  three  rivet  holes  for  handle 

plates.     Upper  portion  of  handle  ornamented  with  incised  crossed 

lines,  S\  inches  long. 
Iron  piercer,  with  deep  grooves. 
Iron  piercer. 

Iron  piercer,  of  alender  form,  pointed  at  each  end,  4J  inches  long. 
Five  hippo-sandala. 
Lamp  of  pottery. 
l^mp  mould. 
Spindle-whorl  of  potterj-. 
Bone  implement,  flat,  probably  for  weaving. 
Ring  (portion  of),  iron,  with  jasper  intaglio,  on  which  is  engraved  a 

nude  male  figure,  bearing  a  patera  in  right  hand,  cornucopia  in 

left. 
Twelve  human  skulls. 


From  Gooch  and  Cousens  ...  Nero     i'nd  Brass. 

„  „  „  ...  Vespasian        ...  „ 

„  „  „  ...  Trajan ,, 

„  „  „  ...  Faustina  ...  „ 

„  „  „  ...  Antonimia  Pius  „ 

„     London    Wall    Estate  „ 

Oflices. 
„     Walbrook  (locality  not  „  ,,  „ 

recorded). 

„    Walbrook  (locality  not  Trajan lat  Brass. 

recorded). 

„     Walbrook  (locality  not  Mons  Agrippa...  — 

recorded). 

„     Moorfields,   Eldon  Clodius  Albinus.  — 

Street. 

The  objects  from  the  site  of  the  National  Safe  Deposit  are  also  from 
the  Walbrook  and  are  preserved  by  themselves  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum. 

Among  other  objects  from  the  site  recently  excavated,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Newton  of  Dartford,  is  a  coin  of  Trajan,  a 
fine  bronze  fibula  with  blue  enamel  and  12  hippo-sandala. 

These  last  objects,  whose  use  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
demand  some  notice. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  formed  a  shoeing  for  horses,  and  on 
account  of    the  large  proportion  of   them    having    been  found  at 
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Moorfields,  which  has  generally  been  held  to  h»ve  always  been  a 
marsh,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  special  use  of  theae  objects  was  for 
horses  on  soft  and  quaggy  ground. 

Those  having  a  practic^  knowledge  of  horses  say  that  the  use  of 
such  objects,  so  far  from  being  of  any  assistance  to  animals  on  soft 
ground,  would  rather  tend  to  impede  them,  and  that  more  probably 
they  were  for  occasional  use  for  animals  generally  on  fields  and 
unsnod,  when  taken  on  the  hard  roads. 

Although  no  record  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  depth  at 
which  these  objects  have  been  found,  most  of  them  bear  traces  of 
having  come  from  the  gravel  which  by  corrosion  still  adheres  to  their 
surfaces. 

The  great  probability  seems  to  be,  therefore,  that  they  were  in  use 
before  the  formation  of  the  swamp,  and  that  the  e]q>lanation  of  their 
use  on  soft  ground  is  oidy  another  error  caused  by  the  general 
misconception  of  the  marsh  conditions  in  eaily  Roman  times  on 
Moorfielas. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Orgamc  Kemainh  and  Nature  of  tiie  Soil. 

By  A.  S.  Kennard. 

The  sections  exposed  in  the  excavations  were  of  great  importance, 
since  it  is  not  often  that  so  large  an  area  is  excavated  in  London. 
Over  the  larger  part  the  details  were  constant,  viz. 

(1)  Made  earth,  6  to  8  feet ;  passing  into 

(2)  peaty  loam  and  peat,  6  to  9  feet. 

(3)  Coarse  gravel  resting  on  London  clay,  which  was  only  reached 

in  the  deeper  trenches. 
There  was  sometimes  a  layer  of  sand  or  sandy  gravel  between  2  and 
3,  whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  gravel  wiis  always  stained  by  the  over- 
lying peat. 

The  made  earth  was  of  the  character  so  well  known  in  London,  and 
contained  broken  greybeards,  slip,  delft,  Chinese  porcelain,  and  other 
pottery  used  during  the  lasi  three  centuries,  numerous  tobacco  pipes, 
articles  of  metal,  and  numerous  bones. 

The  following  initials  were  noted  on  the  tobacco  pipes : 
On  the  base  "  H." 

On  the  sides  of  the  foot  "  P,"  "  W,"  "  S.  E."  "  H,"  "  S  "  (three 
specimens)  and  "  A.  L,"  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
Shells  of  the  mussel  (mi/Hltia  tdidis),  cockle  {cardium  edulf),  winkle 
{lillffrina  lUlorea)  and  oyster  {os/im  eilulis)  also  occuired. 
The  species  of  animals  represented  were  : 
Hare  (kpus  euTopaeus). 
Sheep  (mAs  aries). 
Roebuck  (capreolus  eupra). 
Pig  (sus  scrofa  domestica). 
Red  deer  {cervas  eiaphiis). 
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Fallow  deer  (centos  daiiui). 

Dog  {earns  famUiaris.) 

Ox  {bos  lon^fnms). 

Cat  (fielis  catiis). 

UniH  (box  primiffmius). 

Rabbit  Qepus  atniaiiva). 
The  boiica  wore  as  a  rule  scattered,  but  occasionally  a  large  mass  of 
ox  bones  would  occur,  evidently  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter  houses. 
Ko  perfect  skull  of  the  ox  Wiis  noted,  but  numerous  horn  cores,  with 
portions  of  the  skull  atil!  attached,  were  very  common.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  point  of  the  horn  core  had  been  removed  by  sawing.  The 
urus  (6o«  primitjtmius)  was  represented  by  a  Bingle  horn  core,  and  was 
identified  for  us  by  Professor  N.  Duerst,  of  Zurich,  whose  researches  in 
the  liHvidae  are  so  well  knowri.  In  all  probability  the  individual  to 
which  the  horn  core  belonged  had  been  imported  into  this  country. 
The  red  deer  was  represented  by  a  frontal  with  the  antlers  stdl 
attached,  whilst  of  the  fallow  deer  oidy  metacarpals  and  metatarsals 
were  noted. 

The  made  earth  passed  gradually  into  the  peat,  there  being  in  no 
section  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  betweeti  them ;  but  the  passage  was 
often  well  marked  by  a  layer  of  Tudor  leather  and  an  abundance  of 
perfect  and  broken  bones,  some  of  which  were  stained  a  beautiful  green 
by  vivianite. 

Since  this  passive  bed  is  of  great  importance,  it  is  advisable  to 
consider  the  remains  found  in  it  apart  from  the  upper  and  lower  layei-s 
into  which  it  passes. 

The  animals  noted  were  : 

Sheep  (pvis  arUs). 

I'ig  {sim  scrofa  doitu 

Dog  {canis  famUiaris). 

Sabbit  {Upvs  ciinkvlus). 

Hare  {lepia  euTopaeiif). 

Horse  {e.^ius  cabiUlus). 

Ox  (W  iongifnms). 

Ked  deer  (ixrvus  Haphus). 

Fallow  deer  (cervm  dajna), 

and  nximerouB  bird  and  fish  bones. 
The  same  species  of  edible  mdhisai  as  in  the  made  earth  were  also 
present,  and  we  also  noted  one  valve  of  the  scallop  {pecten  man.m,us), 
one  of  macoma  baUhica,  and  a  few  shells  of  the  whelk  {bucdnum  undatum). 
it  is  noteworthy  that  although  the  last  species  was  a  favourite  article 
of  food  in  the  Middle  Ages,  no  less  than  8,000  lieing  supplied  at  the 
enthronization  feast  of  William  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury-, 
in  1504,  less  than  a  dozen  examples  were  found  by  us. 

Fragments  of  pottery  with  green  and  brown  glaze  also  occurred,  as 
well  as  shells  of  the  walnut  and  hazel  nut,  and  broken  egg  shells. 

From  the  nature  of  this  passage  bed,  and  the  absence  of  all  fresh- 
water shells,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  it  was  accumulated  there 
was  not  a  permanent  awamp,  but  only  wet  ground  during  rainy 
weather,  and  that  it  was  the  dumping  ground  Tor  the  refuse  of  the 
city. 

B  2 
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The  peat,  so  called,  was  by  no  tnetiDs  a  homogeneous  deposit.  At 
the  base  it  was  a  carbonaceous  silt  containing  many  fresh  water  and  m 
few  land  shells,  the  bivalves  being  often  iu  the  position  of  life,  and 
having  their  v^ves  united.  Its  whole  character  clearly  indicated  that 
it  had  been  deposited  by  a  slow  stream.  In  the  middle  part,  however, 
a  gradual  change  was  seen  to  take  place,  the  vegetjible  remain!; 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  until  in  the  upper  part  it  l^ecame  a 
true  peat,  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  vegetable  matter.  Many 
of  these  vegetable  remains  were  well  preserved,  and  were  oliiiouely 
those  of  aquatic  plants.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  semi-aquatic  mollusc 
Kucrinm  eleijans  [Kisao.]  was  not  common  in  the  lower  part,  but  increased 
in  numbers  in  the  middle  portion,  until  in  the  tnie  peat  it  was  almost 
the  sole  representative.  Caddis  worm  cases  and  wing  cases  of  beetles 
occurred. 

The  following  animals  were  noted  : 

Sheep  (oris  imfn). 

Dog  {caimfitmlidris). 


Kabbit 


ibbit(/(7'(wc(imV»/».<). 
Horse  {equm  nilwllus). 
Ox  (Imi  longifroiui). 
Bed  deer  {cerviix  elajihim). 
Roebuck  (cnpvohii  capra). 
Water-rat  (mia-dus  umyhiUm). 
Frog  (cunK  Umjxiraj-ia). 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  wolf  was  represented  by  a  skiUI,  Init  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  differentiate  between  the  dog 
and  wolf.     The  remains  of  the  horse  were  very  common,  in  many  cases 
the  whole  skeleton  being  present.      In  one  place  was  a  very  largo 
accumulation  of  broken  bones  of  ox  and  sheep,  with  a  few  Iwues  of 
rabbit  and  fragments  of  Komano^British  [tottery  at  the  lutse  of  the  peat 
and  resting  on  the  gravel,'  obviously  the  refuse  of  meals. 

The  roebiick  was  represented  by  a  miieh  worn  antler  with  part  of 
the  skull  attached.  It  probably  had  been  used  as  a  tool,  and  bore  the 
marks  of  hacking  on  the  pedicle  which  is  nearly  always  present  in 
examples  from  London. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  fallow  deer  is  alsent  from  the  peat,  thn-i 
confirming  the  view  that  this  form  ia  a  late  introduction  in  these 
islands. 

The  species  of  non-marine  moVnsm  occurring  in  the  peat  were' : 
Agriolimax  agre/Hi'  (Linn.) 
Viirm  cellaiia  (Miill.) 
yitrea  nitida  (Mull.) 
Hygromia  hi^pida  (Linn.) 
ValUmia  piildieUa  (Miill.) 
Mdix  aspersa  (Miill.) 
Helij:  nmutralis  (Linn.) 
Cochlicopa  lubrica  (MiiU.) 
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Siicdnea  eUgans  (RisBO.) 
Carychiiim  minimum  (MuU.) 
FeUdia  laaatris  (Linn.^ 
Limnaea  jpereger  (Mull.) 
Limnaea  palwslriii  (Miill.^ 
lAmvaea  slagnalis  (Linn.) 
Phi/m  fantinalis  (Liiin.) 
i'h)/sa  hyptwrum  (Linn.) 
I'UnwrbU  corneas  (Linn.) 
Plawtrbis  albiis  (Mitll.) 
Planm-hU  glabrr  (Jeff.) 
Plaiwrbis  navtileun  (Linn.) 
Planoiins  complana/iis  (Miill.) 
Pianorbis  vorUx  (Linn.) 
Phtwrlns spirmbis  (Sliill.^ 
Plaumi/is  amtortun  (Linn.) 
Planorbin/iHttauus  (L^ht.) 
BiihyHta  tentaciihhi  (Linn.) 
mihyma  leadui  (Shepp.) 
Falvata pigdnalis  (Mull.) 
mvata  erishtta  (MiilL) 
Sp}taeriuin  comeum  (Linn.) 
Sphaeriwm  laeuslre  (Miill.) 
Piiof lima  jmsUl urn  (Gmel.) 
Pisidittm  nUidum  (Jenyns.) 
PinuHmit  mUium  ("  Anct") 

Of  these  twenty-four  species  are  aquatic,  one  semi-aqiiatic,  ami  nine 
land  shells.  Character istic  Koman  and  Romano-British  pottery 
occnired  from  the  base  to  a  considerable  height.  Numerous  flint 
pebbles  were  to  be  seen  in  the  peat,  doubtless  thrown  in  liy  the 
juveniles  of  the  period.  Two  aitiiicial  flint  flakes  were  found  in 
the  lower  part.  Fragments  of  charcoal  also  occurred  scattered 
throughout. 

The  shells  of  marine  nxillmiu  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
lower  peat  though  less  so  in  the  middle,  the  most  abiuidant  form  i>eing 
the  oyster  {(Mrea  edidia). 

We  also  noted  numerous  mussels  (mi/tilus  eiltilh),  a  few  winkles 
(lill-'i-ina  Uttorea)  and  cockles  (mrdimn  a/ule). 

Though  no  bone  skates  were  found  by  us,  yet  two  Ixine  spikes  were 
foimd  in  the  upper  peat.  These  objects  which  are  well  known  to  all 
collectors  of  London  antiqiiities,  always  occur  associated  with  bone 
skates,  and  are  only  known  from  Moorfields  and  its  vicinity.  Fitz- 
Stephen  states  that  the  skater  propelled  himself  by  means  of  an  iron- 
eho<l  pole,  and  in  all  probability  Itone  spikes  were  often  substituted  for 
iron,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  were  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
Additional  evidence  is  thus  furnished  of  the  post-Roman  age  of  these 
objects.' 

The  gravel  on  which  the  peat  rested  is  the  well  known  middle 
terrace  gravel,  and  is  of  pleistocene  age,  and  no  worked  flints  were 
found,  tnough  careful  search  was  made. 


'  See  Dr.  R.  Munro,  PreAutonc  Prohienu,  297-307. 
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In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  area  the  aectiona  were  different.  Here 
waa  the  old  bed  of  the  Walbrook,  and  beddes  the  peat  of  the  marsb 
true  stream  deposits  had  accumulated. 

One  section  noted  cut  through  the  bank  of  gravel,  the  contrast 
between  this  and  the  sand  and  peaty  loam  of  the  stream  bed  being 
very  marked.  It  was  impossible  to  trace  the  exact  height  of  the  bank, 
since  the  bottom  vaa  not  exposed,  but  the  bank  was  seen  to  be  3^  feet 
high.  The  stream  deposits  consisted  of  gravel,  fine  sand,  and  peaty 
loam,  the  action  of  the  piles  in  checking  the  flow  of  the  stream  and 
causing  the  deposition  of  the  coarser  material  being  well  shown.  At 
times  these  deposits  gradually  passed  into  the  overlying  peat,  but 
there  was  sometimes  a  well  marked  break  between  the  tine  sand  and 
the  peat. 

Besides  the  objects  of  human  origin  and  the  human  crania  found 
associated  with  the  piles,  we  noted  the  following  animals : 

Pig(»».o,,/./m,,). 

Ox  {bos  Itmgifrimx), 

Horse  {eqnus  caballa.i). 

Sheep  (ovix  aries). 

Uoat  {capra  Itircas). 

Babbit  (lepus  cunirnliig). 

Red  deer  (mjtiw  elaphu^). 

Fowl  {ffaUm  domeftku*), 

and  the  lower  jaw  of  a  small  cetacean. 

Many  of  the  bones  were  broken,  as  though  to  obtain  the  marrow,  and 
in  some  instances  the  broken  ends  were  l^unt.  The  sheep  was  repre- 
sented by  a  nearly  complete  skidl,  several  imperfect  rami,  and  an 
imperfect  metacarpal,  rather  larger  than  any  of  the  Koman  examples 
figured  by  General  Pitt-Kivers.  Besides  several  limb  bones  belonging 
to  young  examples  of  the  pig,  one  fine  tusk  of  the  wild  boar  waa  also 
obtained,  which  had  been  had^ed  from  the  ramus. 

Shells  of  the  mussel  {mtjtilus  edvlis)  and  oyster  (oslrea  edtdts)  were 
also  found. 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  easy  to  read  the  history  of  the  locality. 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  heap  of  broken  bones  and  pottery  of  the 
Eomau  age  resting  on  the  gravel,  it  is  evident  that  there  could  not  have 
l>een  any  marsh  m  pre-Komaii  or  early  Eoman  times,  the  Walbrook 
flowing  normally  in  its  bed,  and  the  surrounding  country  l>eing  dry 
land.  The  probable  cause  of  the  marsh  was  the  obstructions  to  the 
course  of  the  stream,  first  by  the  pile  structures,  and  then  by  the 
building  of  the  wall.  Deposition  would  take  place  at  first  in  the 
stream  bed,  and  as  this  was  gradually  silted  \ip,  the  stream  woidd  over- 
flow its  banks  and  a  large  mere  would  be  the  result.  This  condition 
of  things  lasted  for  several  centuries,  certainly  from  Koman  times  to 
the  Middle  Ages ;  but  gradually  by  drainage  the  mere  became  a  nianh 
or  morass,  the  fresh-water  shells  died  out,  and  the  semi-aquatic  maxjuae 
living  in  myriads  on  the  stems  of  the  marsh  plants,  until  the  area 
became  dry  ground,  and  was  the  dumping  ground  for  the  refuse  of  the 
city.     It  has  recently  been  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  Sloper,  F.G.S.  (TAc  CH^ 

'  EmniioM  1.  Cwnioriw  Cliaif,  IT.  pUte  CLXnt. 
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Prea,  2nd  April,  1903),  that  the  peat  in  Moorfields  is  stable  dung. 
He  also  adds  with  reference  to  the  discovery  of  pile  structures  on  the 
south  aide  of  London  \^'all  by  General  Pitt-Rivera  in  1866,  "  It  in  clear 
that  this  was  another  clay  pit  filled  up  with  rubbish  through  which  the 
foundations  of  houses  had  been  laid  in  a  modern  period." 

^^'e  venture  to  think  that  these  viewa  are  quite  at  variance- with  the 
ascertained  facts ;  the  nature  and  the  contained  fiiwui  of  the  deposit 
clearly  show  that  it  was  a  f^eah-l^■ate^  accumulation,  and  not  stable 
refuse,  whilst  the  Roman  age  of  the  piles  is  beyond  dispute. 
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By  F.  IIAVEEPIELD,  M.A.,  F.3.A.,  Hon.F.S.A.Seot. 

The  practice  of  inscribing  ^fibulae  with  makers'  names 
was  prooably  not  very  widespread  in  the  Koman  world. 
The  recorded  instances  of  Jihulue  thus  marked  are  few, 
and  though  others  douhtless  exist  in  public  and  private 
collections,  ignored  and  undescribed,  these  can  hardly  be 
numerous  enough  to  swell  the  total  to  a  great  size. 

Probably  the  least  rare  of  these  Jioulac  are  those 
which  bear  the  maker's  name  aucissa.'  They  all,  so  tar 
as  is  recorded,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  type  oi' fibtda. 
It  is  a  simple  type,  devoid  of  elaborate  devices  or  com- 
plicated ornament,  but  it  possesses  definite  features. 
Instead  of  the  usual  spiral  coil  or  spring  to  control  the 
pin,  it  has  (like  some  other  Koman  types)  a  hinge 
working  inside  a  tiny  cylinder,  which  is  so  short  as 
hardly  to  project  sideways  beyond  the  breadth  of  the 
rest  of  the  object.  The  name  Aucissa  is  in  each  case 
placed  just  above  this  cylinder.  The  pin  is  straight ;  the 
sheath  in  which  its  point  rests,  when  it  is  fastened  for 
use,  is  plain  and  small  and  often  terminates  in  a  knob. 
The  bow  is  roughly  semicircxdar ;  it  is  a  flat  narrowisli 
band  of  metal,  widest  near  the  hinge  and  decorated  only 
by  lines  and  beading  which  run  along  it.  Enamelling 
seems  in  no  case  to  oe  used.  This  type  of  Jibula  is  not 
confined  to  the  name  Aucissa.  It  occurs  occasionally  with 
other  names.  It  occurs  exceedingly  often  uninscribed, 
having  been  found  very  commonly  in  many  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  outside 
it ;  Almgren  quotes  an  example  found  as  far  away  as  the 
Government  of  Tomsk  in  Siberia,  and  Tiscbler  mentions 
instances  from  the  Caucasus. 

The  following  is,  I  believe,  a  completer  list  than  any 
yet  published,  of  the  specimens  marked  with  the  name 
Aucissrt,  and  it  includes  two  unedited  items  from  Britain 
(16,  17),      I  have  put  first  in  the  list  those  found  in 
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Italy  or  close  to  it,  then  those  found  in  Gaul,  and  lastly 
those  from  other  places.  As  several  of  the  specimens  are 
of  uncertain  or  unknown  provenance,  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  in  some  cases  be  dealing  with  duplicate  notices 
of  the  same  object,  seen  at  different  times  in  different 
dealers'  shops. 

( 1 )  Found  near  Rome,  in  excavations  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  about  1830,  inscribed  AVGISSA.  Kestner, 
BuUetiiio  delC  inatituio  di  corrispondenza  arche^logica 
(Rome),  1831,  p.  42.  He  does  not  say  whether  thvs  fibula 
was  found  associated  with  objects  of  any  particular  date. 
Hence  Dressel,  C.T.L.  XV.  7096,  reading  AVGISSA. 

(2)  Found  at  Rome  in  the  river  Tiber ;  now  in  the 
museum  at  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  Inscribed 
AVGISSA.     Dressel,  C.I.L.  XV.  7096. 

(3)  Uncertain  provenance,  but  probably  found  in 
Rome:  seen  there  in  a  private  collection.  Inscribed 
AVGISSA.     Dressel,  C.I.L.  XV.  7096. 

(4)  Castel  d'Asso,  In  Etruria.  Inscription  faint,  read 
as  AVGliiV.      Hermann,  GIL.  XI.  6719,  2. 

(5)  Arezzo  (Arretium)  in  Etruria.  Inscription  read 
as  VSSDAV  but  plainly  AVQSSA  like  No.  7.  Borman. 
C.I.L.  XI.  6719.  2,  from  an  old  MS.  source  {Cod. 
Mnruc.  A,  198,  fo.  529). 

(6)  Found  (apparently)  near  Ghiusi  in  Etruria.  In- 
scribed AVGISSA.  Gamurrini,  Appendice  (Florence, 
1880),  No.  495  :  hence  Milani,  Strena  Helhiyiuna,  p. 
194,  etc. 

(7)  Found  near  Marzahotto,  in  the  Apennines  south  of 
Bologna,  now  in  the  Maizabotto  Museum,  Inscribed 
AVGSSa.       G.     Gozza- 

dini,  Di  uiC   antica   nc- 

cropoli  (Bologna,    1865), 

pp.    31,     54,    and    plate 

xvii.      17 ;       Montelius, 

Civilisation  primitive  en 

Italic  (Stockholm,  1895), 

I.    fig.     184,    with    a   cut  hq.  l.— rotrND  at -akzaboito. 

here  reproduced  (lig.  1)  ; 

hence  Almgren,  Nordenropaische  Flhelformen,  No.   242, 

Milani  (asabove);  C.I.L.  XI.  6719,  2.     The  remains  found 

at  Marzabotto  are  mainly  Etruscan,  in  some  part  Gaulish  ; 
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few  appear  to  be  later  than  the  Roman  conquest  of  the 
district  in  the  third  century  b.c.  But  this  jihvla  differs 
widely  from  the  other  Marzabotto  finds ;  the  actual  place 
of  its  discovery  is  not  recorded,  and  Tischler  ia  doubtless 
right  {h'urin/t,  p.  30),  in  separating  it  from  the  remaine 
with  which  it  is  usually  classed.'  The  reading  of  the 
name  was  at  first  taken  to  be  oTo-ssa,  but  aucissa  seems 
to  be  certain.  The  Q  is  merely  CI  coalescing,  as  on 
Nos.  5,  12,  Uund  16. 

(8)  Uncertain  jjrovenmice :  seen  in  a  private  collectiou 
in  Naples.  Inscribed  ■■  AVCISSA  -■  .  Parascandolo, 
CarialuH  (Naples,  1817),  p.  88,  note  139,  with  cut; 
hence  Milani  (as  above),  Mommsen,  C.I.L.  X.  8072,  22.  I 
reproduce  the  cut  from  Milani  (fig.  2). 


(9)  Uncertain  provenance :  seen  in  a  dealer's  shop  in 
Florence.  Inscribed  AVCISSA  or  AVCISSA.  K.  Gar- 
rucci,  Sylloge  inscriptioitum  Int.  (Turin,  1877),  No.  2272; 
Borinann,  C.I.L.  XI.  6719,  2.  It  is  not,  however,  clear 
whetlier  these  two  writers  refer,  between  them,  to  one, 
or  two,  or  possibly  ihive  Jibiilae. 

(10)  Found  at  Isera,  near  Nemesino,  in  North  Italy; 
now  in  the  InnsbrUck  Museum.  Said  to  be  inscribed 
AVeSSAI  or  AVGSSAI.  H.  Pais,  &>ipplementa  Italica 
ad  C.I.L  V.  (Rome,  1888),  1087,  2  (from  Orsi).  Plainly 
Aucissa,  misread  or  imperfect. 


'  It  ia  muhUj  BMerted  (bat  all  the 
Marzab'>tto  finds  nri?  jirB-itomBii,  but 
Ooiuditti'i  plutcs  include  a,  few  piece* 
which  ore  pretty  certainlj  much  tater. 


TlicT  insj  have  been  found  Mparstill;' 
Ti»chler'«  tibw  it  aocepted  by  Briiio, 
Maavmenfi  Atilieki,  i.  (18»8),  830. 
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(11)  Slscia  {Sissek,  in  Croatia);  now  m  the  museum 
at  Vienna.  Inscribed  AVCISSA"*.  C.I.L.  III.  12,031, 
2  (from  Kubitschek). 

(12)  Dalheim,  near  Luxemburg,  now  in  the  Trier 
Museum.  Inscribed  AVQSSAi.  F.  Hettner,  West- 
deutsche  Zeitschrift,  iii.  186  ;  A.  Eiese,  Corr-espondemblatt, 
xvi,  136.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  Kruger  for  casts  of  the 
inscription.  The  V  is  faint ;  the  CI  coalesce  (or  almost 
so) ;  at  the  end  is  an  upright  stroke  of  which  the  top  is 
lost,  possibly  F  for  fecit,  possibly  ornament.  Numerous 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  at  Dalheim,  and  among 
them  un  inscribed  ^^6 wiae  of  the  Aucissa  type  and  objects 
datable  to  the  commencement  of  the  Empire  :  see  /*«/>- 
Hcations  de  la  soc.  pour  la  recherche  .  .  .  dans  le  grand- 
dnchi  de  Luxembourg,  ix.  (1854),  and  xi.  (1856),  p.  Ixxi. 

(13)  Mainz  or  near  it  (?  Rheinzabern) ;  now  in  the 
Mainz  Museum,  No.  2272.  Inscribed  IIIAVCISSA. 
Becker,  Romische  Inschriftea  des  Museums  der  Stadt 
Jfaiftz  (Mainz,  1875),  p.  113; 
Brambach,  1821,  etc.  all  read- 
ing backwards  VASDAVIII ; 
corrected  by  Riese  (as  above), 
and  Korber,  Jnschriften  des 
Maimer  Museums  (Mainz, 
1900),  No.  155,  with  a  cut 
here  reproduced  {fig.  3),  The 
three  lines  at  the  beginning 
seem  to  be  rude  ornament, 
they  recur  on  No.  17. 

(14)  Uncertain  p'oveiiance :  bought  from  a  dealer  at 
Alzey  in  Rheinhessen  and  probably  found  near  that  town, 
now  (or  recently)  in  private  possession  of  Dr.  Fliedner 
in  Monsheim,  near    Worms.      Inscribed    --AVOSSA--. 


witli 


meanmg ; 


»0.  4.— FOVBK   If    BBIIKHBBSIEIt,   aSKMANT. 
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O.  Olshausen,  Verlumc/lungen  der  Berliner  Gesellschaft 
fur  Anthropologic,  1897,  p.  286,  with  cut  here  re- 
produced {tig.  4).  The  pin  of  this  fibula  has  a  small  spur 
close  to  the  hinge  which  fits  tight  against  the  bow  (behind 
the  hinge)  when  the  pin  is  fastened  in  its  sheath ;  No.  17 
has  a  similar  spur  and  so  have  several  uninscribed 
specimens  which  I  have  seen. 

(15)  Uncertain  provenance:  bought  from  a  dealer  in 
Paris  in  1875  and  now  in  the  St.  Germain  Museum, 
No.  22,266.  Inscribed  -AVCISSA.  Maxe-Werly,  Bui- 
letiit  de  la  Societe  dm  Ant.  de  France,  1883,  p.  291 
(figure  of  the  inscribed  part),  K.  Mowat,  Bulletin 
Epigraphiijue,  ill  273. 

(16)  Found  at  Charterhouse-on-Mendip,  in  Somerset ; 
now  in  private  possession  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Pass,  of  Clifton, 
Bristol.  Inscribed  AVQSS  or  AVCISS.  Unpublished: 
my  copy.  1  am  not  sure  if  the  pin  is  the  original  one 
nor  whether  the  CI  of  the  inscription  coalesce  quite 
entirely.  There  is  room  for  an  A  at  the  end,  but  no  sign 
oi'  it.  This  and  the  following  item  were  found  about 
1875  in  some  lead  workings  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
lead  mines.  The  circumstances  of  their  discovery  were 
not  noted.  Of  the  objects  found  at  the  spot  about  1875 
a  few  seem  pre-Roman  ;  the  rest  are  Roman  of  various 
dates  from  about  a.d.  49  onwards  (fig.  o,  upper  part). 

(17)  Same  place  and  history.  Inscribed  IIIAVCISS. 
Unpublished  :  my  copy,  Tiiere  are  two  doubtful  strokes 
which  are  faintly  indicated  in  the  cut  (fig.  5),  riz.  a 
fourth  stroke  before  A  and  a  second  before  S ;  I  think 
these  are  probably  accidental.  There  is  no  space  for  an  A 
at  the  end.  The  thi-ee  sti-okes  before  A.  doubtless 
mere  ornament,  recur  on  No.  13  ;  the  pin  has  a  spur  like 
that  of  No.  14. 

(18)  Found  at  Hissarlik  in  the  Troad,  in  the  upper- 
most (Graeco- Roman)  stratum ;  now  at  Berlin  in  the 
Museum  fiir  Volkerkunde  (Schliemann  collection  6532). 
Inscribed  AVCISSA.  Olshausen,  as  above  ;  Gotze  in 
W.  Uiirpfeld's  Tr^a  and  Ilioa  (Athens  1902)  p.  414, 
fig.  436;  Dr.  Gotze  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Blakiston  have 
kmdly  re-examined  tlie  fibula  for  me  and  attest  the 
reading  which  I  give. 

(19)  Found   in  the    Kuban    region,    in    the    Western 
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Caucasus ;  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  fiir  Volkerkunde. 
Inscribed  AVOSSI.  Olshausen,  as  above;  re-examined 
for  me  by  Dr.  Gotze  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Blakiston. 

(20)  Found  at  Kurtatija  in  the  Caucasus,  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum  far  Volkerkunde.  Inscribed  AVCISSA. 
Unpublished :  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Gtitze  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Blakiston. 

(2 1 )  Unknown  provenance :  now  in  the  Berlin 
Antiquarium  (from  Gerhard's  collection).  Inscribed 
AV.  OISSA  accotding  to  C.  Friederichs,  Berlina  Antike 
midiverke,  ii.  (Kleinere  Kunst),  p.  100,  No.  263  ;  hence 
Furtwangler,  Olympia,  iv.  (Bronzen),  183,  etc.  Dressel, 
C.I.L.  XV.  7096,  gives  AVGISSA-  and  suggests  that 
the  piece  came  from  Rome.  By  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Periiice,  of  the  Antiquarium,  I  am  able  to  give  an 
illustration  (fig.  6).  He  tells  me  that  the  lettering  is 
really  AVCISSA  and  so  it  appears  on  the  photograph, 
and  on  a  c;i8t  which  he  has  kindly  sent  me.  But  it  is  a 
C  that  is  very  like  a  G. 

Two  observations  must  naturally  occur  to  any  reader 
of  this  list.  In  the  first  place,  the  records  of  the  finds 
are  throughout  so  imperfect  that  they  help  very  little  in 
determining  the  date  of  the  Jibulae.  And  in  the  seconrl 
place,  the  distribution  of  the  finds  is  so  strange  that  it 
leaves  us  in  considerable  perplexity  as  to  the  place  of 
their  original  manufacture.  Two  views  have  been  held 
on  these  questions.  Italian  writers,  like  Milani,  considei' 
the  Aucissa  Jibulae  to  be  Etruscan,  or  at  least  Etrusco- 
Roman  ;  they  refer  them  to  the  third  or  second  centurj' 
B.C.,  and  explain  Aucissa  as  an  Etruscan  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  German  writera,  like  Schumacher,  Riese, 
and  Ritterling,  call  them  Gaulish,  and  perhaps  eastern 
Gaulish  (Rhenish  or  Alpine)  rather  than  Gaulish  proper, 
and  date  them  to  the  beginning  of  our  era  and  the  first 
century  A.D.  The  available  evidence  seems  on  the  whole 
to  favour  the  latter  view,  but  it  is  conflicting  and 
justifies  hesitation. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  date.  The  records  of  the 
Aucissa  fibulae,  as  I  have  said,  do  not  help  in  this 
matter ;  none  of  the  twenty-one  specimens  is  known  to 
have  been  found  with  objects  by  which  it  could  be  dated. 
But  the  uninscribed  fibulae  of  the  same  type  lend  some 
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light.  One,  figured  by  Montelius  {plate  xiii.  fig.  183, 
w-hence  fig.  7  here)  was  found  at  Carrb  in  Piedmont  in 
a  grave  with  a  coin  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius.' 
Otliers  have  been  ftjund 
at  Haltern  (perhaps  the 
Roman  Aliso)  in  Germauy 
(fig.  8),  at  Andernach  on 
the  Rhine  and  at  Moot 
Beuvray  in  France,  on 
Fia.  (.-FOPND  AT  oabkc,  ITALY.        ^j^^^  which  beloiig  to  thc 

{HxiU  sue.)  ...  „  ^  1 

beginning  oi  our  era  and 
along  with  datable  objects  such  as  coins  of  Augustus.- 
On  the  other  hand  they  are  rare  at  Heddernheim  (near 
Frankfurt  am  Main),  a  site  first  occupied  about  a.d.  80,' 
and  they  appear  not 
to  occur  at  all  In  the 
forts  of  the  Rheno- 
Danubian  Limes,  which 
belong  to  the  second 
and  third  centuries  of 
our  era. 

The    few   facts  that 
.    ,  I    have   been    able    to 

( Three  ■quarter  Biie.)  n      .  i        , 

^  collect      about      uum- 

scribed  Auciesu,  Jibxdae  in  our  island  tend  in  the  same 
direction.  No  speL-imens  seem  to  have  been  found 
in  the  north,  in  the  region  of  the  two  walls,  nor  at 
York,  nor  again  at  Caerwent :  places  where  the  Rumtiu 
occupation  dates,  at  earliest,  from  the  later  years  of  the 
first  century.  But  a  specimen  has  been  found  at  Hod 
Hill,  where  the  remains  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 

'  Fnbretli,  AUi  rlrlla  »wiWd  ifarrAro- 
In'iia  pre  la  proriaria  di  Torino  ii 
(i«7i>).  pi.  IV.  fig.  6,  cited  bj  Milai.j 
in  Streiia  Helhigiaaa,  119. 

'  K.  RiUerlint!,  Hallrrit,  116;  O. 
HirsehFeld.  SitiHugsbrrirkte  der  kgl. 
prnn.  Akadrmie,  1H97,  1103.  »«« 
iilhO  Tifchler'*  Brti<-lp  in  A.  B.  Me^er'a 
Guriita,  p.  30,  and  K.  Schumachn', 
Wetldeuti«-hnlCorresportdeiablall.l^Q6, 
K6-28.  Hfttncr,  in  lii»  Drri  Temprl- 
briirke  im  Tmrrfrlande  (Trier,  IdOl), 
p.  26.  cites  an  eiainple  found  with  u 
I'oin  of  Mero.    Bianchetti,  Sepolcreti  di 


Omafatto  in  AIti  delta  toci-ld  di 
arckeologia  di  Torino.  TJ.  (1895),  B2I, 
plaM  X.  Ifi,  cite*  an  eiample  found 
with  »  com  of  Augustus  (b.c,  )2). 
aUirardiiii  in  Xoiiiie  drgli  Scant,  18S3, 
p.  410  (plate  iTii.  13)  cil«s  snotlur 
troni  Euc  I  thourd  add  Ihat  Milani 
cites  an  example  with  added  earring 
from  Populonia  And  eonDccts  it  wiih 
objects  of  B.C.  250—160,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  tlie  fibula  was  aituali;  dis- 
coTered  with  thosA  objects. 

'  A.    RiesB,    Mitlhfiltiiiffe*    iter    ro- 
miichr  Fande  in  Heddernkeitn,  II.  S3. 
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first  century,  and  at  several  sites  in  the  south  which 
might  be  connected  with  the  earlier  years  of  the  Roman 
Conquest.  A  specimen  found  near  Meols  in  Cheshire 
is  matched  by  British  coins  found  at  the  same  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr,  Lawson's  museum  at  Aldborough 
(/•(«7t'um)  contains  a  specimen,  and  we  can  hardly  place 
the  occupation  of  Itnirium  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  century.' 

These  indications  of  date  are  in  harmony  with  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  fibulae  themselves.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  decide  on  our  present  evidence  either  the 
place  where  or  the  time  when  the  hinge  was  first  adopted 
in  place  of  the  spiral  coil  for  the  attachment  of  the 
fibula  pin.  But  it  is  a  device  which  belongs  to  the 
Roman  Empire  much  more  than  to  the  earlier  periods  in 
the  long  history  of  the  fibula,  and  we  can  hardly 
attribute  it  to  so  early  a  date  as  the  second  or  third 
century  B.C.  Again,  the  ornamentation  of  the  bow  of 
the  Aucissa  fibulae,  while  it  finds  analogies  in  other 
fibulae  used  during  the  early  Empire,  differs  considerably 
from  most  of  the  earlier  work." 

More  difficulties  arise  when  we  proceed  from  the 
question  of  date  to  that  of  place.  The  distribution  of 
the  Aucissa ^';H^a<;,  as  I  have  said,  is  perplexingly  wide 
and  afibrds  no  certain  clue.^  A  ■priori  we  might  argue 
that  bronze  objects  of  the  period  in  question  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  made  in  Italy  and  exported  to  Gaul, 
than  made  in  Gaul  or  on  the  Rhine  and  exported  to  Italy. 
Instances  are  well  enough  known  of  bronze  work  made 
in  Italy,  stamped  with  Italian  makers'  names  and 
exported  to  Northern  and  Western  Europe  ;  it  may  be 
sufficient  in  passing  to  refer  to  the  paterae  of  the  Cipii 
and  Ansii  made  in  Campania.*     But  instances  of  export 

>  Ooe  ■pwimen,  in  tlie  Ashinoleui,  is  169,  viii),  but  on^    Hunts  tn  limit  Uie 

■aid  to  lime  bfrii  found  at  Olouctster  field  mi^re  nu-rowlj  tlian  this, 

wilh   coins    of    Tibrrius  and    Antonia  '  Tischler   remarlii    lliat    tlie    widu 

Uriui,  but  tlie  eiai't  lorts  are  doubtful  diilribution    of    the»e  Jibulie    Bugueeta 

(James      Douglaa,      Seaia     Sritansica  export     from     It»lv.        Hut    il     miglit 

(London,  i;93).  p.  133.  pbU  txti).  equallj  well  be  urgi'ird  that  ilii-  Puniibe 

*  Compare  such  ipei'imeii*  as  those  in  pmyides  an   easy   roiit-   t lom    eastern 

Botiiurr  Jahrlicher.  101,  pi.  IV.  fit!.  4,  Uaul  to  the  Hlsuk  Seannd  tlie  C^'casus. 

5,  15,  18.     Hildebnind  and  Monlelius  •  Cl.i..  X.  8071,  K072;  H.  W  illers, 

both  connect  ihe  Auciuss  Ijpe  with  the  Die  roiaUrhea   Sromeeimer  ran  Htm- 

Cortosa   and  lii  Ti'ne  grou|)  ot  fihutat  moor,-  ATchueological  Jovrnat,  XLIX. 

(Anligtmritk  Tidtkrifl  fdr  Stierige,  ti,  (1692),  226. 
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trom  Gaul  into  Italy  are  much  Iiarder  to  find.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  a  prion  probability  is  the  fact  that 
about  half  the  recorded  examples  of  the  inscribed 
"  Aucissa  "  type  liave  been  iound  in  Italy,  while  less 
than  a  third  can  be  assigned  to  Celtic  lands,  Gaul  and 
Britain.  And  as  Tischler  observed,  the  type  oi' fibula  to 
which  the  Aucissa  specimens  belong,  is  not  particularly 
like  any  early  Celtic  type ;  though,  for  that  matter,  it  is 
not  very  much  more  like  any  early  Italian  type. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  name  Aucissa  appears  to  he 
Gaulish,  or  at  least  Celtic.  It  has  been  called  Etruscan 
or  Etrusco-Roman,  but  names  in  -issa  do  not  occur  in 
Etruscan,'  while  in  Latin  they  firet  appear  in  the  Romance 
period  and  then  only  as  feminines.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  common,  as  mascidines,  in  Gaul  and  in  the 
Celtic  lands  of  Central  Europe."  The  lirst  part  of  the 
name  is  also  explicable  as  Celtic,  since  names  beginning 
with  Auc-  and  Auci-  are  not  uncommon  in  Gaul,  and  the 
whole  name,  Aucissa,  seems  to  occur  on  a  broken  piece  of 
"  Samian  "  found  in  Paris  about  a  hundred  years  ago.' 

Moreover,  a  Gaulish  _^T(?a-maker  is  no  noveltv. 
The  Gaids  are  well-known  to  have  been  skilful  in 
the  manufacture  of  small  metal  objects  like  Jihulae, 
and  we  can  p(.)int  to  definite  traces  of  actual  work  in 
fibulae,  which  constitute  a  good  parallel  to  Aucissa. 
jVIowat  has  recorded  in  tlie  Bulletin  ipif/raphiqiie*  about 
a  score  of  names  inscribed  on  fihiihe  found  in  Gaul. 
They  are  obviously  makers*  names  and,  while  about 
half  of  them  are  ordinary  Roman  names,  about  half  of 
them    are    Gaulish    names,     Accu,    Atrectos,     Boduos, 

I  TLere  mt  in  EtruBCan  a  large  cloas  >  Qriraiid  de  la  Vinfellf,  Antiquilf' 

of  nainei  in  -ho,  but  these  ee»m  to  bi-  ijaitloitts  rl  romaiaet  rrcuf'llirt  dan*  I" 

remialne   genitives    (or   tlie   equivalent  Jnriliiiiil«  paltudu  >enal  {PKa,\m), 

tliereof).     It  is  tonceirable  that. me  of  pi.  VII.  fig.  07,  but  with  no  referenw 

.    tlie^   miicht   hare   bt«n  trannliteraCed  \-a  it   in  llie   text.      The   frag  •  eot  a 

inio  u   J^lin   nominatiTe  in  .inta,  but  broken   nt    the    begiuning    and    readi 

no    iiwtntice   of    ioc\\    a   change    seems  -OCI^A,    but   there    BeemB   no    real 

In   exiat.      I  do  not   tliink   the   forma  doubt  that  the  name  ia  Aiicis-a.     From 

rabaaea,  HBno»»a,  Oargoeaa,  in  Pauli'e  Oriraud,  Schiiennana  £<7'm,  6:10;  Bfl- 

Corput    Iniv.  Elrusc,  832,  1295  and  letinepig,-aphiq«e,ll.V10;  C.I.L,  XII. 

1956,   are  adequate   parallels,   as  they  10010,  219.    The  object  ii  apparcDll* 

seem    to    be    Etruscan    genitiver,    not  tost. 

Lalin  nominatiires.    Not  does  any  auoh  'III.    261;    IV.    31,     U6,    PlatM. 

name  as    •Auc-iaa  or   "Aug-isa  Beam  Compare  StilIeUn  de  la  Soe,  da  Atii- 

to  oocur  in  Ktruscan.  qtiairet  de  France,  1883,  291. 

=  Holder,    Spmcharhali,    e.T.    -itsa  ,- 
Indices  to  C.I.L.  111.  eto. 
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Carillus,  Durnacus,  lovincillus,  lulios  Avo,  Litugenus, 
Nertomarus  and  the  like.  The  ^fcu/ae  which  bear  these 
names  vary  in  character,  but  some  belong  to  the  Aucissa 
type,  as  for  instance,  the  fibula  of  Durnacus,  which  I 
here  reproduce  from  M.  Mowat's  article  {fig.  9).  Now 
these  names  are  not  only  Gaulish,  but  most  of  them  occur 
only  in  Gaul ;  they  do  not  belong  to  any  eastern  Celtic 
district  in  Central  Europe.  And  it  is  to  be  added  that 
the  whole  practice  of  placing  makers'  names,  whether 
Gaulish  or  Roman,  on  Jibulae  seems  especially  Gaulish. 
Tiiat  country  has  yielded  the  largest  number  of  recorded 


fihuJ'ie  thus  inscribed.  In  other  provinces  the  inscribed 
_;Ii>«/t(e  are  generally  of  a  different  kind;  they  bear  such 
inscriptions  as  Coiistanti  vivas  or  utere  felix,  and  they 
usually  belong  to  a  far  later  date  than  that  which  we 
have  assigned  to  the  Aucissa  species.'  It  is  possible 
that  we  should  go  on  to  trace  some  connexion  between 
the  practice  of  stamping  "  Samian"  ware  made  in  Gaul, 
and  the  practice,    a    much  rarer   practice,    of  stamping 


aBrksd  ftnd  coim  of  CoatUntine  and  Licinis 

n  1S58  a.  Ljubii-,  latcripUoitet  quae  Zaqra 

U^Selue  Mix  DjakoTO  in  SlaTani*  \a  a  aasereaalur  (Zagnbise,  1»'JI)),  (i9. 

gmre,  along  with  a  lamp,  bronxe  lase. 
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fibulae  made  in  Gaul.  But  the  Gaulish  potters  copied 
au  Etruscan  fashion,  and  the  Gaulish  y?6u?a-makers  might 
have  done  the  same,  so  that  the  argument  is  not  much 
advanced  by  such  a  consideration.  On  the  whole,  the 
balance  of  direct  and  indirect  evidence  favours  the  view 
that  the_^&w^ae  stamped  with  the  name  Aucissa  were 
made  in  Gaul,  or  at  least  copied  from  Aucissa  Jibuhe 
made  in  Gaul.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  uninscribed 
fibulae  of  the  same  type  were  Gaulish  or  that  the  type 
had  a  Gaulish  origin.  In  deciding  these  questions, 
caution  will  be  desirable,  and  until  further  evidence  he 
discovered,  the  verdict  may  he  reserved. 


la.  10.— POtlHP  RBiB 
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A    EO.MAN    LIGHTHOUSE. 

By     TALFOURD    ELY,     M.A.,    P.8.A.' 

The  Greeks  were  fine  builders,  excelling  in  accurate 
workmanship  as  exemplified  in  the  exquisitely  fitted 
masonry  of  the  Parthenon.  The  Romans  had  to  provide 
larger  edifices  involving  difficulties  as  to  time  and  cost ; 
heuce  the  habitual  use  of  concrete  and  the  employment 
of  the  arch  to  bridge  wide  spaces. 

Yet  their  materials,  if  inferior,  as  brick  and  concrete  in 
place  of  stone  and  marble,  were  most  carefiiUy  prepared. 
A  proof  of  this  is  the  striking  permanence  of  Roman 
concrete  and  mortar,  due  in  great  measure  to  good 
mixing,  as  well  as  to  judicious  choice  of  ingredients.  A 
ver}'  limited  use  of  coal,  and  a  corresponding  limitation 
in  the  employment  of  iron,  must  have  fettered  the  powers 
of  the  ancient  architect,  and  still  more  those  of  the 
engineer. 

In  the  various  departments  of  physical  science 
especially,  the  civilisation  of  the  classic  world  undoubtedly 
stood  far  behind  that  of  our  own  times ;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  even  in  their 
palmiest  days,  could  provide  against  the  dangers  of 
navigation  by  any  such  series  of  warning  beacons  as  now 
girdles  our  own  shores. 

Lighthouses  of  a  kiud,  however,  they  certainly  had, 
as  we  should  know  from  evidence  both  literary  and 
monumental,  even  if  there  were  no  remains  of  the  actual 
buildings  themselves. 

Homer's'-  comparison  of  the  flash  from  the  shield  of 
Achilles  to  the  gleam  from  the  lonely  mountain  watch- 
fire  borne  over .  the  deep  to  storm-tossed  sailors,  can 
hardly  be  pressed  into  our  service. 

But  later  Greek  writers,  as  8trabo,*tell  us  of  the  many- 
storied  tower  so  skilfully  constructed  for  the  Ptolemies 

'  Boad  Bt  the  Montlily  Meeting  of  '  Section  791.    See  also   luoan,  IX. 

tbe  In«titut«  on  6th  Mbj',  1S03,  1004;   and  Lucian,  Quomodo  EitloHa 

«  Iliad,  XIX.  375.  tit  eoitacribenda,  62. 
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by  Sostratus  of  Cnidos,  at  Alexandria,  on  the  island 
Pharos,  whence  it  derived  its  name,  and  handed  that 
name  down  to  later  beacons.  This  tower  was  devoted, 
as  an  inscription  on  it  declared,  to  the  preservation  of  sea- 
farers. Its  cost,  eight  hundred  talent^,  may  be  explained 
partly  by  its  size,  partly  by  its  material,  white  marble. 
Caesar,  who  was  not  given  to  exaggeration,  pronounces 
it  to  be  turris  magna  altitudine,  Tnirificis  operibvs 
exslructa? 

Pliny*  describes  its  use,  and  adds  that  similar  lights 
were  kindled  in  several  places,  instancing  Oatia  and 
Ravenna.  Strabo*  tells  us  it  had  many  stories.  Herodian* 
compares  the  funeral  pile  of  a  Roman  Emperor*  to 
lighthouses,  as  being  constructed  with  stories  diminish- 
ing from  below,  a  feature  common  to  existing  beacon 
towers  of  Roman  origin. 

Among  the  omens  immediately  preceding  the  death  of 
Tiberius,  Suetonius  mentions  the  fall  of  a  pharos  at 
Capreae  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake.* 

The  Peutingeriana  Tabula  Itineraria  contains  three 
coloured  representations  of  lighthouses  ;  one  (in  segment 
IV)  isolated,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ;'  the  second  (in 
segment  VIII.)  at  Alexandria,  a  yellow  building  M'ith 
arches,  through  one  of  which  flows  water,  the  summit 
being  crowned  by  a  red  ball  with  yellow  indications  of 
flames  ;  the  third  is  a  similar  but  smaller  edifice,  opposite 
Constantinople,  marked  "  Chrisoppolis "  [szc]. 

If  literary  evidence  as  to  the  subject  of  our  enquiry 
be  but  scanty,  as  we  must  perforce  confess,  it  may  be 
eked  out  by  the  testimony  of  coins  and  other  works  of 
art,  such  as  the  lamp  engraved  in  Bellori's  Le  antiche 
Luccrw;  (III.  12),  representing  a  phai-os  with  two 
diminishing  stories  above  the  ground  floor,  and  a  flame 
rising  from  the  top. 

In  the  collection  of  coins  at  the  British  Museum,  there 
are  at  least  four  specimens  illustrative  of  ancient  light- 

'  Cinl  JTor.  III.  112.  SeyeruB.     See  Cohen.  Dencriplioit  iii- 

»  Nat.  Hi't.  XX.WI.  83.  toriqvr  rfe«  MoiiMif*,  IV.  la,  No.  89. 

'  XTII.  701.  •  TibfTiut,  74.    Ibis  pliaroc  seems  lo 

*  IV.  2,  8.  huTe  booD  rr-biiilt.  for  it  is  luentioncd  in 

*  KepreseDlations  of  (he  fiment  pile  the  Silcae  of  Statiu*,  III.  5,  100. 

msv   be   seen    on     coins,   e.g.   that  of  •  See  Dio  Cassius,  LX.  11 :  Vateriiu, 

Flaocus,  Til.  84 :  JuTBoal,  XII.  76. 
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houses  ;  andof  these,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Grueber, 
I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  casts. 

One  of  the  easts  is  taken  from  a  medallion  of  Corn- 
modus,  struck  to  commemorate  his  safe  arrival  in  the 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  the  lighthouse  being 
depicted  with  three  floors,  each  of  the  two  upper  stories 
containing  less  area  than  the  one  below.  From  the 
summit  rises  a  large  flame.'  A  second  cast,  from  a 
"large  brass "  of  Severus,  belongs  to  Abydos,  and  is 
merely  a  fancy  sketch  of  Hero  lighting  Leander  across 
the  Hellespont."  The  remaining  two  casts  are  from 
<^en«m  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  representing  the  pharos  of 
Messina,  in  commemoration  of  a  naval  victory.  Here 
there  is  no  apparent  division  of  the  tower  into  separate 
stories.  Both  denarii  are  figured  in  Babelon's  Monnaies 
dti  la  Repuhlique  Romaine.^ 

A  relief  in  the  MuseoTorlonia(Baumei8ter,  Devkmahr, 
tig.  1C88)  shows  the  beacon  lighting  the  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a  mass  of  flame  issuing  from 
the  summit  of  a  tower  with  several  stories  each  of  less 
diameter  than  the  one  beneath. 

Of  the  actual  lighthouses  of  antiquity  the  remains  still 
left  to  us  are  naturally  few  and  far  between  :  perierunt 
etiara  riiinae. 

As  to  the  parent  of  all,  the  lofty  tower  raised  by 
Sostratus  to  guide  the  coui-se  of  those  luxurious  galleys 
that  ministered  to  the  pride  of  a  Ptolemy,  modem 
travellers  are  silent. 

The  famous  harbour  of  a  more  classic  age,  the  Piraeus, 
was  without  doubt  well  provided  with  beacons  for  the 
cornships  and  the  triremes  of  Athens.  An  American 
scholar,  Mr.  A.  C.  Merriam,*  speaks  indeed  of  three  light- 
houses at  the  Piraeus,  partly  relying  on  the  testimony 
of  certain  inscriptions  ;  but  I  must  confess  to  some 
difficulty  in  following  his  argument.' 

At  Corunna,  to  the  east  of  the  bay  of  Orzan,  on  a  rock 
about  120  metres  high,  stands  a  tower,  known  locally  as 
Torre  de  Hercules,  the  lower  part  of  which  dates  in  all 

'  Cohen,  III.  857,  No.  995.  '  Telegraphing   amasg  tie   AncitaU, 

'  Baumeiatrr,  Denkmaler,  962.  14,  IS. 

'  II.  352-3,  Nos.  23  Md  23.  '  See  Fonrsrt,  Bull,  de  Corr.  SelUn, 

18S7,  ]40,  wbo  tliinka  tiiitiUr  is  a  rock. 
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probability  from  the  times  of  Augustus.'  This  seems  to 
have  served  as  a  beacon. 

Among  Caligula's  mad  freaks,  there  was  one  useful 
result  of  the  war  which  he  declared  against  Ocean,  or 
rather  the  British  Channel.  To  commemorate  his 
imaginary  victory  he  caused  a  lofty  tower  to  be  built, 
from  which  as  a  Pharos  flames  should  flash  forth  by 
night  to  guide  the  course  of  ships. '^  This  must  have 
been  the  "  Tour  d'Odre  "  (or  d'Ordre)  at  Boulogne,  an 
octagonal  tower,  about  124  feet  high,  rising  in  twelve 
stages,  which  diminished  gradually  from  base  to  summit. 
Among  English  sailoi's  it  went  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Old  Man."  *  Of  this  tower,  which  was  destroyed  in  1644, 
a  representation  is  given  in  Montfaucon's  L'antiquite 
expliquee,*  fi'om  a  drawing  made  before  that  date. 

Those  who  have  stood  upon  the  massive  platform 
within  the  great  fortress  of  Rich  borough  will  understand 
that  provision  may  bw-ve  been  there  made  for  the  erection 
of  a  great  beacon,  which  could  also  have  served  (as  Mr, 
Fox  has  remarked)''  for  transmitting  signals  to  HegiUhium. 

At  Reedham,  opposite  Burgh  Castle  {^Gm-iaiiiwrmm), 
"  the  foundation  of  a  Pharos,  or  watch-tower,"  is  said  to 
have  been  laid  open  early  in  the  last  century.' 

It  IS  to  Dover,  however,  that  we  must  turn  for  a  well- 
known  example  of  a  Roman  lighthouse.  Within  the 
precincts  of  Dover  Castle,  in  close  proximity  to  the  ancient 
church    of  St.  Mary- within-the- castle  (itself  formed    in 

f"eat  part  of  Roman  materials)  still  stands  the  Roman 
haros,  which  Stukeley  believed  "  the  most  perfect  of  any 
left."' 

A  later  historian,  Mr.  Puckle,  considers  the  basement 
only  to  be  of  Roman  work,  and  the  octagon  above  to  belong 
to  Tudor  times  ;  but  adds  that  the  Pharos  "  has  enough 
of  the  substratum  of  the  fabric  left  to  afford  a  hint  of  its 

'  Baedeker,  Stpagne  et  Portvgal,  of  the  Depnrture  of  Hpnry  VIII.  fpoiii 
181.  _  Culais,   pobliBhpd    bj   the    Soeietj   ot 

*  SueloDiui,  De   Vila   Caetamm,  IV.       Antiquariea. 

46.         From      thp       leltera      C.C-P.F.  '  Ar-.-hofoloaieiil       Journal.       LUX. 

»nliquttrittn  ingenuilr  hns  eTolred  Caiat  (1898),  363. 

Caligula  Pharum  t'rnl.  '  Arehaeologia.  XXIII.  3«4. 

^  Puckle,  The  Church  awl  For/re/n  of  '  Iliaerarium  Carioaum  (Second  odi- 

DoTcr  Canlle,  10.  tion,1776), //erV.p.  129.    Plates  46-48 

*  Suppleineot,  T.  IV.   plate  L,  133.  bIiow  the  Fh>ra9.    See  alto  Lieutenant 
It  ii   alto  Bhowo    ill   (he  eDgraying  of  Peek's  Nolei  in  ArrAarologia,  XLV. 
one  of  the  loot  Cowdnij  picture',  tbat 
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original  form  of  structure.  It  is  still  a  massive  shell ;  the 
inner  face  of  its  walls  vertical  and  squared,  the  outside 
showing  tendency  to  a  conical  form."'  Important  as  Du- 
hrae  undoubtedly  was,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  have 
required  two  lighthouses.  Yet,  according  to  Stukeley, 
*'  on  the  other  high  cliff  opposite  to  this,  beyond  the  town, 
has  been  another  Pharos ;  some  part  of  the  bottom  part 
of  it  is  still  left,  called  The  Devil's  Drop,  from  the  strength 
of  the  mortar ;  others  call  it  Bredonstone.  Here  the  new 
constable  of  the  castle  is  sworn."^ 

Mr.  Puckle  too  speaks  of  two  lights,  remarking  that 
*'  if  the  lower  part  of  the  Pharos  represents  one,  the 
foundation  lately  uncovered  in  excavating  for  the  Western 
Redoubt  probably  represents  the  other."  The  materials 
of  the  latter,  he  adds,  "  are  exactly  like  those  of  the 
eastern  Pharos."^ 

Montfaucon  also  alludes  to  this  "  goutte"  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tour  d'Odre ;  a  passage  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary- 
wit  hin-the-castle  had  been  at  one  time  supposed  to 
represent  the  Roman  Pharos  on  the  eastern  cliff 

We  might  reasonably  look  for  vestiges  of  such  beacons 
at  Reculvers,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  other  portions 
of  our  coasts  known  to  have  been  visited  by  the  Romans, 
though  no  such  general  pilgrimage  has  been  entered  upon 
by  me.  A  few  years  ago,  liowever,  I  undertook  to  read 
right  through  the  four  thousand  closely  printed  columns 
of  tlie  jyictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 
There  among  many  things  never  known  to  me  and  many 
forgotten,  I  came  across  the  mention  of  a  Roman  light- 
house on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dee. 

Of  this,  as  it  appeared  in  Pennant's  time,  we  have  an 
interesting  description  in  his  History  of  the  Parches  of 
Whitefofd  and  Holyxvell  (pp.  111-113),  which,  being 
accompanied  by  an  engraving,  is  of  great  value  as 
throwing  light  on  the  problem  concerning  modern 
restorations.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  this  description 
at  length. 

'   T*«  Charch  and  Forircta  of  Doner  Court    of     Shepway,     Ho><ltn    on     M« 

Catlle,  p.  fi.  Breden'toae    Hill     at     Dorer,    47-60. 

'  Stukelcj,  op.  cit.  p.  130,  noto+.  Tlio  "  Are  Cnowria"  or  Bradenatone  ii 

'  Puctlc,    op.   cit.    7.    Sea    EdtTsrd  represented  aa  a  Tignette  dd  p.  41. 
Knocker,    An   aecoant    of    the     Oraad 
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"  The  next  township  to  the  village  is  in  Whit/ord  Gam. 
In  this  township  is  Garreg,  or  Tfie  Hock,  the  highest 
land  in  the  parish  ;  it  is  a  large  inclosed  hil),  the  property 
of  Sir  Eager  Mostyn.  Part  of  it  is  a  fine  turf,  and 
escellent  sheep-walk ;  the  summit,  and  part  of  the  sides, 
rocky.  From  Whiteford  to  the  top  is  a  continual  ascent. 
From  this  height  the  traveller  may  have  an  august 
foresight  of  the  lofty  tract  of  Snowdon,  from  the  crooked 
JUnel  Shabog,  at  one  end,  to  the  towering  Pen-macu- 
mauir  at  the  other  ;  of  the  vast  promontory  oi  Llandudno, 
and  part  of  the  isle  of  Angleaea,  with  the  great  hay  of 
Llanddulas,  forming  an  extensive  crescent ;  the  estuaries 
of  the  Dee  and  the  MevKey ;  and  to  the  North  (at  times) 
the  isle  of  iWaw  and  tlie  Cumberltind  Alps,  the  frequent 
presages  of  bad  weather. 

"The  lioniai'H  took  advantage  of  this  elevated  situation, 
and  placed  on  its  summit  a  Pharos,  to  conduct  the 
navigators  to  and  from  Deva,  along  the  difficult  channel 
of  the  Seteia  Portiis.  The  building  is  still  remainiug. 
It  is  tolerably  entire ;  its  form  is  circular ;  the  inner 
diameter  twelve  feet  and  a  half;  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  four  feet  four  inches.  The  doors,  or  entrances,  are 
opposite  to  each  other ;  over  each  is  a  square  funnel, 
like  a  chimney,  which  opens  on  the  outside,  about  half- 
way up  the  building.  On  each  side  is  a  window.  About 
four  feet  from  the  ground  are  three  circular  holes,  lined 
with  mortar,  fis  is  frequent  in  Roman  buildings;  and 
penetrate  the  whole  waU,  for  purposes  now  unkno'vtii. 

"  WiTHiKSlDE  are  the  vestiges  of  a  stair-case,  ^hich 
led  to  the  floors,  of  which  there  appear  to  have  been  two. 
Along  such  part  of  the  upper,  which  was  conspicuous 
from  the  channel,  are  eight  small  square  openings,  cased 
with  free-stone  (the  rest  of  the  building  being  of  rude  lime- 
stone, bedded  in  haxd  mortar)  and  each  of  these  were 
separated  by  wooden  paniiels,  placed  in  deep  grooves,  the 
last  still  in  a  perfect  state.  In  each  of  these  partitions 
were  placed  the  lights,  which  the  Romans  thought 
necessary  to  keep  distinct,  or  to  prevent  from  running 
into  one,  lest  they  should  be  mistaken  by  seamen  for 
a  star.  Pericnhmi  in  cornvatione  ignium,  ne  sidiis 
existimetur. 

"  To    the   building    is    very   evidently    a    broad  and 
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raised  road,  pointing  from  the  east;  and  near  Its  upper 
end  are  the  marks  of  a  trench,  which  surrounded  and 
gave  protection  to  this  useful  edifice.  It  certainly  had  in 
kter  times  been  repaired,  or  perhaps  applied  to  some 
other  use,  for  in  one  part  is  a  piece  of  timber  which  could 
not  have  been  aborigmal." 

In  1900,  and  agam  in  1901.  I  walked  over  to  Garreg 
from  Holywell,  and  carefully  examined  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  which,  however,  I  could  not  enter  as  the  iloor 
was  locKed. 

I  then  had  some  correspondence  and  an  intei^view  witli 
the  Owner  of  the  property,  Lord  Mostyn  ;  and  in  June, 
1902,  by  his  permission  I  examined  the  interior  of  the 
tower,  but  found  no  trace  of  an  ancient  staircase.  The 
"vestiges"  seen  by  Pennant  mav  have  been  sacrificed  in 
restoration,  oi-  (as  at  present)  the  means  of  access  to  the 
iipper  floors  may  have  consisted  simply  of  a  wooden 
ladder. 

The  thickness  of  the  wall  on  the  ground  floor,  at  least 

4  feet,  was  asceitaiued  by  measuring  the  two  port 
holes  which  remain  open  throughout  at  a  neight  of  about 

5  feet  from  the  present  surface  of  thegroun<L  They  look 
east  and  west.  A  third  is  partly  blocked.  They  are 
rounded,  and  measure  from  9  to  1 1  inches  across.' 

The  height  of  the  first  floor  is  about  8  feet,  and  is 
marked  by  the  slight  setting  back  of  the  wall,  corrf* 
spoudJug  to  a  similar  diminution  of  thickness  outside. 

This  floor  has  two  windows  looking  north  over  the  Dee, 
their  siUs  being  about  12  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  top  story  has  a  modern  wooden  floor  14  feet 
in  diameter.  The  battlements  and  great  part  of  the  wall 
are  also  modern.  The  three  embrasures,  2  feet  thick, 
are,  however,  p[ol)ably  original,  as  are  certainly  their 
outer  sills  of  stone,  each  containing  two  diamond-shaped 
sockets,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  division  of  the  lights  to 


'  In  hiB  nutm  on  tlie  Bonian  Pharoa  "Along   tbeae   walls    there    arc    lbr«e 

in  Dover   CmUb    {Archaeologia,  XLV,  parallel  rows  of    lircular    holes,  eacli 

p.  333)  LiaulenaDt  Peck  remarks,  ■'  witU  nearly  tliree  inches  in  diametor,  which 

s  Tiew   perhaps  of  drying  the  mass  a  pass   through    the    entire    thickness"; 

nDDiber  of  airliolBs  are  earriod  through  addin^that  the;  may  have  been  intended 

at  regular  intervale."     The   Vo.   W.  "  to     bear    the    hoHz'>iita]     poles    for 

Bingley,  ia  Excuriiom  in  Xorlh  Walft,  reiting  the  scaffolding  upon,  necessary 

wtitei  ot  a  Roman  fort  near  Carnarvoo,  in  the  building  of  the  fabrio." 
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prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  a  star,  a  danger  referred 
to  by  Pliny.' 

These  three  embrasures  are  much  smaller  than  the  two 
windows  of  the  first  floor. 

The  building  stands  on  the  summit  of  Garreg  Hill,  and 
commands  a  splendid  view  over  the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 
Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  martello  tower,  but  it 
is  composed  entirely  of  stones  bedded  in  mortar.  The 
"  Jubilee  "  restorations  comprise  the  crowning  of  the  top  of 
the  building  with  Imttlements,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  two 
lariie  gaps  in  the  lower  portion,  one  ef  which  is  shown  by 
Pennaut.  In  place  of  the  southern  gap  is  the  modern 
entrance  closed  by  a  door,  the  key  of  which  is  in  Lord 
Mo.styii'6  possession. 

If  we  consider  the  side  nearest  the  Dee  to  represent, 
roughly  speaking,  the  north,  there  was  on  the  north-west 
a  doorway,  now  blocked  up.  The  outside,  like  the  interior, 
is  divided  into  three  stages,  the  wall  of  the  upper  two 
being  slightly  set  back. 

There  is  no  trace  of  windows  on  the  southern  side.  On 
the  north  there  are  still  three  at  the  top  and  two  in  the 
middle  division,  the  more  westerly  of  these  two  being  over 
the  closed  doorway. 

Lord  Mostyn  informed  me  that  some  had  suggested 
that  the  tower  had  been  a  windmill ;  others  that  it  had 
been  built  as  a  summer  retreat  for  an  abbot. 

He  himself,  liowever,  agreed  with  me  in  maintainmg 
that  it  was  originally  a  Roman  lighthonse. 

It  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  mediaeval  monks  would 
have  troubled  themselves  to  erect  such  a  building  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hiU,  far  from  water  and  other  necessaries, 
when  they  might  have  had  a  much  more  comtbrtable 
residence  lower  down  the  slopes.  Again,  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  and  the  want  of  space  within  are  inexplicable 
on  the  theory  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  ordinary 
dwelling.  But  such  thickness  of  wull  would  be  a  reason- 
able provision  to  meet  the  great  weight  of  iron  and 
timber  required  for  an  efiective  heacon. 

It  is  true  that  no  Roman  bricks  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
structure ;  they  would,  however,  hardly  be  required  when 
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excellent  building  etone  was  ready  to  hand  ;  and  the 
method  of  construction  with  diminishing  girth  is  paralleled 
by  that  of  the  admittedly  Roman  lighthouse  still  in 
existence  at  Dover,  and  the  lighthouse  represented  on  the 
medallion  of  Commodus/  on  the  Torlonia  relief,  and  on 
Bellori's  lamp.  Another  example  was  furnished  by  the 
Tour  d'Odre.^ 

It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  in  later  agesa  Roman 
beacon  tower  may  have  been  utilised  for  a  windmill  or 
for  other  purposes  ;  but  the  several  apertures  facing  the 
water  accord  well  with  the  subdivision  of  the  light 
referred  to  by  Pliny,  and  I  believe  that  on  Garreg  HUl 
we  have  a  rare  example  of  the  survival  of  a  genuine 
lighthouse  dating  from  those  early  days  when  this  country 
Was  governed  by  the  lieutenants  of  Imperial  Rome. 

For  the  accompanying  illustration  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Robert  Newstead,  curator  of  the  Grosvenor 
Museum,  Chester. 

'  See  abore.  '  See  elao  Bcutird,  Lei  Pharai. 
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KEFEKENCE    TO    HEKCULANEU.M. 

By  PMFB3SOB  T.  McKENNY  nUGHES,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.3.A.' 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  exploration  goiug  on  on  sites 
of  historic  interest,  and  I  have  thought  that  a  sinalt 
contribution  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  huryijig  up  may 
not  he  wholly  without  use  and  interest  at  the  present 
time,  either  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  fascinating 
work  ot  unearthing  the  bnried  records  of  remote  ages,  or 
to  those  who,  though  they  have  not  the  opportunity  ot 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  work,  are  watching  with 
interest  the  results  achieved. 

There  are  many  agencies  which  tend  to  bury  all  traces 
of  ancient  dwelhngs,  or  monuments,  orcities.  When  you 
excavate  in  Nineveh,  Jerusalem,  Athens.  Rome,  or 
London,  you  find  foundations  and  chambers,  often  buried 
in  mortar  and  brick  and  stone  and  masses  of  ruined  walls, 
but  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  material  you  have  to  dig  out 
in  most  cases  is  earth  ;  sometimes  a  rich  humus  full  ot 
organic  matter,  sometimes  fine  dust  and  sand  almost 
entirely  of  mineral  composition. 

There  are  many  diiferent  ways  in  which  forests, 
and  dwelling  houses,  and  churches,  and  cities  get  buried, 
and  the  amount  and  kind  of  destruction  depends  upon 
the  mode  of  interment. 

A  heavy  fall  of  feathery  snow  lodging  on  the  branches 
of  a  tree  may  by  its  accumulated  weight  break  it  down, 
while  line  drifting  snow  creeps  round  it  and  up  the  stem, 
and  leaves  its  brandies  unbroken.  The  flow  of  molten 
lava  burns  everything  and  crushes  the  strongest  buildings 
in  its  path,  but  gently  falling  volcanic  dust,  where  it  doe-i 
not  break  down  the  roofs  by  its  weight,  insinuates  itself 
through  the  smallest  hole  or  crevice,  like  the  sand  in  an 
hour  glass,  and  fills  up  the  rooms  and  every  cranny  and 
comer  in  them. 


'  Rend  «t  llie  Monthlj  Meeting  ot  tlie  Institule  on  4lli  Jun 
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Careful  observations  of  the  condition  of  buried  foi-ests, 
buried  dwellings,  buried  churches,  and  buried  cities  teach 
us  what  to  expect  as  the  result  of  the  various  modes  of 
entombment,  and  what  steps  to  take  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  and  preservation  of  what  remains. 

If  we  are  examining  a  btiried  forest  we  first  note 
whether  the  trees  are  oroken  off  or  uprooted,  whether 
they  lie  in  different  directions  and  at  various  levels, 
or  whether  they  have  all  fallen  together  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass.  It  is  by  s\ich  observations  that 
you  can  tell  the  story  of  the  forest  destruction.  If  the 
trees  are  lying  in  all  directions  and  at  different  levels  you 
read  the  history  of  continuous  renewal  till  the  conditions 
become  ur  favourable  for  further  growth.  You  find  the 
traces  of  forest  animals  which  Hved  and  died  in  it,  and  you 
seek  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  its  final  destruction. 
If  the  last  of  tfie  trees  all  lie  in  one  direction  you  know 
that  it  was  a  catastrophe  of  some  kind  ;  a  storm  caught 
a  weak  place  and  down  they  went  like  ninepins.  If  the 
trees  are  broken  near  tlieir  base  you  know  that  the  roots 
held  fast  till  the  gusts  caught  the  swaying  stems  at  a 
disadvantage  and  snapjjed  tnem  off,  for  every  tree  has 
its  play.  If  the  trees  have  been  torn  up  by  their  roots 
you  infer  that  these  had  no  hold  in  the  spongy,  sodden 
soil,  and  that  they  were  besides  probably  begmning  to 
rot ;  and  perhaps  you  may  find  other  proof  that  the  area 
■was  liable  to  floods.  The  mud  settling  out  of  flood 
waters,  or  the  growth  of  peat  over  the  swampy  ground, 
buried  all  up  and  preserved  the  record  for  us. 

Similar  methods  have  to  be  applied  to  the  investigation 
of  buried  dwellings  or  churches,  or  cities.  We  must 
examine  the  remains  to  learn  how  they  were  overwhelmed, 
whether  by  a  sudden  catastrophe  or  by  slow  waste ; 
whether  by  storm,  or  fire,  or  war ;  or  by  desertion,  decay, 
and  the  re-occupation  of  the  ground  by  man  seeking  m 
the  old  ruins  material  for  new  works. 

We  are  guided  at  each  step  of  our  search  by  the 
knowledge  we  have  already  gained  as  to  the  manner  of 
entombment  and  the  consequent  probable  mode  of 
occuri'ence  of  the  remains. 

The  gradual  operations  of  nature  frequently  result  in 
local  catastrophes.     Every  here  and  there  around  the 
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coast  of  England,  and,  more  obviously,  along  the  west 
coast  of  France,  tidal  bars  and  sand-dunes  cross  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  deflecting  the  outfall  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevalent  winds  and  currents,  and  cutting  off  behind 
them  low  ground,  which  is  converted  into  a  swamp  l-y 
the  upland  watera.  Here  peat  and,  later  on,  forests  i^f 
birch  and  fir-trees  grow. 

But,  in  the  gradual  waste  of  the  coast,  protecting 
promontories  are  cut  away,  hanks  that  broke  the  violeiice 
of  the  waves  are  shifted,  and  some  storm  at  length  biirsts 
through  the  sand-banks,  and  the  peat  and  forest  yre 
over-run  by  the  waves  at  every  tide.  If  the  ai-eaX  is 
subsiding  the  effect  is  intensified  and  the  results  increased 
with  time.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  everj'  so-call^ 
submerged  forest,  that  is  a  forest  now  over-run  by  thfe 
tide,  is  evidence  of  a  subsidence  of  land.  , 

There  are  msmy  local  legends  that  palaces  and  cities', 
are  buried  beneath  the  sea  and  have  been  seen,  or  may 
still  be  seen  at  times  through  the  cleiir  water. 

There  is  a  heap  of  stones  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a 
palace  off  the  coast  of  North  Wales,  and  there  is  a  ridge  of 
hard  rock  running  out  under  the  sea  near  Aberystwith, 
which  is  called  a  earn  or  paved  road.  The  name  "  Can- 
tref  gwaelod  "  is  probably  responsible  for  the  story  that 
a  hundred  towns  are  sunk  beneath  tlie  waves  in  Cardigan 
Bay,  but  although  it  is  true  that  cuiU  means  a  liundred 
and  (»•(/ means  a  town,  we  must  rememl)er  that  "cantref "  ' 
is  the  word  commonly  used  for  the  territorial  division 
known  as  a  "  hundred  "  in  English,  and  "  gwaelod  "  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  may  refer 
to  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  or  the  low  ground  genemlly. 
It  is  impossible  that  subsidence  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  buried  a  hundred  cities  beneath  the  sea  can  have 
taken  place  here  in  any  recent  period,  but  it  may  l^■ell  be 
that  the  sea  has  encroached  on  a  considerable  tract  of  the 
bottom  land  on  the  coast  of  Cardiganshire,  within  a 
period  not  too  remote  to  have  been  caught  by  tradition. 

It  is  where  the  I'elics  have  been  suddenly  covered  up 
thai,  we  may  expect,  if  the  conditions  for  preserv^ation 
were  favourable,  to  find  the  most  perfect  records  of  the 
past.  If  we  could  find  a  city  submerged  beneath  the  sea 
in  an  area  of  rapid  accumulation,  and  if  in  consequence  of 
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its  being  again  upheaved,  or  in  some  other  way,  we  could 
get  access  to  it,  we  should  find  a  fossil  worth  studying. 

Portions  of  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Baiae  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  Baia,  were  thus  submerged  and  lifted  up  again, 
and  the  holes  made  by  lithodomous  molluscs  in  the  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  clearly  tell  the  story. 
But  this  was  an  earthquake  effect,  and  how  nuich 
destruction  took  place  in  the  earthquake,  of  which  this 
movement  was  one  of  the  accompaniments,  we  cannot  tell. 
Moreover  the  upheaved  ruins  have  been  long  exposed  to 
the  still  more  destructive  agency  of  man,  who  carried 
out  mediaeval  works  with  the  material  brought  together 
by  the  Romans. 

The  action  of  earthquakes  in  destroying  the  records  of 
the  past  must  be  taken  account  of,  especially  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  towards, 
which  our  thoughts  chiefly  turn  when  we  think  ot 
excavations  in  search  of  evidence  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  most  interesting  peoples  of  the  past. 

The  story  of  C  T.  Newton's  discovery  of  the  ruins  of 
Halicarnassus  is  of  thrilling  interest,  and  shows  how  im- 
portant considerations  of  this  kind  may  become  in  such 
researches.  Ithadbeen  the  dream  of  his  Oxfoi-d  life  to  find 
the  tomb  of  Mausolus.  The  descriptions  given  by  classic 
authors  were  sufiiciently  precise  to  make  nim  think  that 
they  could  he  certainly  recognised  if  found.  His  oppor- 
tunity came  at  last ;  he  was  made  Vice-Consul  at  Mytilene, 
and  a  gunboat  was  placed  at  his  disposal  to  enable 
him  to  explore  the  coast.  He  shrewdly  inferred  that  in  that 
region  of  earthquakes  a  building  suen  as  the  Mausolei  m, 
perched,  as  it  was  said  to  have  been,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  would  under  repeated  shocks  have  crumbled  down, 
and  that  its  remains  would  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope.  So  it  was,  hut  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention  is  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragment.? 
built  into  cottages,  etc,  the  ruins  were  all  buried  under 
a  thick  covering  of  soil,  the  result  of  rainwash,  of  soil 
creep,  and  of  earthquake  shocks.  It  was  his  study  of  the 
physical  geography  and  natural  phenomena  which  led  him 
to  infer  what  must  have  been  the  manner  of  destruction 
and  consequent  mode  of  occurrence  of  ruins  in  such  a 
''ountry,  and  thus  guided  his  research. 
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He  bought  an  olive  tree  on  the  flank  of  the  hill,  dug  it 
up,  and  found  the  dcbHs  of  ancient  buQdings  in  the  soil 
which  was  creeping  down.  This  confirmed  his  inferences, 
hut  it  also  convinced  the  proprietor  that  Newton  was  mad, 
and  he  refused  to  sell  him  any  more. 

However,  Newton  persuaded  the  Government  to  acquire 
the  whole  olive-yard,  and  made  the  grand  discoveries  of 
wliich  the  results  may  now  be  studied  in  London. 

Layard'  says  that  he  sometimes  found  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  covered  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  by  fine  sand  and 
dust  blown  from  off  the  plains  and  mixed  with  decayed 
vegetable  matter. 

Burrowing  animals  of  all  kinds  disturb  and  mix  up 
buried  objects  often  of  very  different  age;  and  Darwin^ 
has  shown  how  earthworms  bring  up  finer  material  from " 
below,  distributing  it  through  the  interstitial  spaces  in 
the  ruins,  and  heaping  it  over  the  surface.  It  may  be 
that  tessellated  pavements  have  in  some  cases  been 
thus  undermined  and  the  regularity  and  flatness  of  the 
surface  destroyed,  but  there  must  be  other  agents,  such 
as  settlements  and  soil  creep,  which  throw  the  surface 
into  folds.  The  concrete  on  which  the  tesserae-  are  laid  is 
generally  too  strong  and  thick,  and  the  tcuserae  too  close 
together,  to  allow  the  earthworms  to  get  through,  and 
there  are  moreover  examples  of  undulating  mosaic  floors, 
such  as  that  in  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  where  earthworms 
can  have  played  no  part  in  producing  the  irregularities. 

When  a  city,  which  has  been  wholly  or  partly  ruined, 
is  reoccupied,  all  the  building  stones  that  are  left  at  or 
near  the  surface  are  used  again,  and  only  the  earth  and 
finer  materials  are  left,  but,  where  the  site  is  deserted, 
nature  soon  covers  up  everything  with  a  mantle  of  soil 
and  vegetation.  This  is  due  to  the  constant  opemtion 
of  the  wind  and  other  agencies. 

There  are  certain  geographical  conditions,  however, 
which  make  the  wind  aitastrophie  in  its  action.  I  am 
not  now  referring  to  its  devastating  effects,  such  as  I 
mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  forests,  or 
the  sudden  inroads  of  the  sea  and  changes  of  the  coast 
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line  caused  by  storms,  but  to  its  transporting  power  and 
its  action  in  burying  everything  under  an  accumulation 
of  dust  and  sand.  The  church  of  Perranzabuloe  in  Corn- 
wall had  been  covered  for  ages  by  sand,  when  some 
changes  in  the  surface  configuration,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  wind  in  one  direction  for  an  unwonted  time,  lifted 
the  sand  and  again  exposed  the  ancient  edifice  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  it  was  when 
buried. 

The  Culbin  Sands  near  Nairn  furnish  very  interesting 
examples  of  the  mode  of  accumulation  of  sand  dunes. 
These  hills  are  not  ridges  travelling  on,  but  are  mounds 
shifting  to  and  fro  with  the  eddying  gusts.  Now  and 
then,  of  course,  a  long  continued  dry  wind  will  blow  the 
sand  80  that  the  whole  result  is  to  carry  it  forward  more 
in  one  direction  than  another  and  encroach  upon  the  culti- 
vated country,  but  still  the  effect  of  the  swirl  is  seen  where 
the  wind  is  confined  between  the  hummocks.  The  sand  is 
lifted  up  in  small  whirlwinds  and  urged  along  the  narrow 
gullies,  but  the  heavier  bodies,  which  have  got  on  to  the 
sand  dunes  by  natural  agencies  or  by  accidental  transport, 
drop  into  the  hollows  and,  eventually,  all  work  their 
way  down  to  the  very  bottom,  to  be  co^'ered  by  the  shift- 
ing dunes  and  again  exposed  in  future  ages.  Any  one 
who  had  not  studied  the  growth  and  shifting  of  sand 
dunes  might  well  be  puzzled  to  explain  the  occurrence 
of  beautifully  dressed  flint  arrow-heads  and  coins  of 
Charles  I.  together  in  the  same  stratum  exposed  at  the 
very  base  ot  the  Culbin  Sands  by  some  sudden  and 
exceptional  storm.  The  dwellers  in  those  parts  watch 
with  interest  for  the  uncovering  of  the  old  manor  house 
which  was  buried  some  two  centuries  ago,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  covered  by  an  enormous  mound  of  sand. 

What  has  been  and  is  taking  place  in  the  Culbin  Sands 
must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  have  been  and  still  be 
going  on  in  any  region  where  sand  is  moving  with  the 
E^iiftmg  winds,  and  the  observations  made  near  home  may 
well  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  excavating  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt  or  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the  dust  of  the 
Mediterranean  shores  and  Lslands. 

Of  the  various  natural  agents  which  suddenly  bury 
cities,  and  preserve  the  records  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
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what  had  been  when  the  catastrophe  occurred,  volcanic 
outbursts  are  the  most  important. 

The  results  of  volcanic  eruption  are  manifold,  but  the 
sequence  of  causation  is  pretty  simple  and  constant. 

As  one  of  the  effects  of  the  crumpling  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  i-ocky  crust  cracks,  and  we  feel  the  vibra- 
tions at  the  surface.     This  Is  the  earthquake  stage. 

The  fiasure  thus  formed  extends  down  to  great  depths, 
where  the  temperature  is  so  high  that  the  rocks  would 
all  be  molten  were  it  not  for  the  enormous  pressure  upon 
them.  But,  when  this  pressure  is  relieved  by  the 
breaking  of  the  rocks  above,  the  highly  heated  masses 
fly  into  a  molten  state,  and  well  up  through  the  fissure 
to  the  surface.     This  is  the  lava  stage. 

When  this  lava  gets  near  the  surface,  repressed  gases 
are  given  off,  and  the  water  of  springs,  rivers,  lakes,  or 
seas  gets  down  into  the  heated  rock  and  is  immediately 
converted  into  steam,  and  then  comes  the  most  noisy 
accompaniment  of  volcanic  eruptions.  Explosions  occur, 
and  masses  of  lava,  or  of  the  rock  througli  which  the  lava 
is  rising,  are  shot  out  and  blown  to  pieces,  or  reduced  to 
dust  by  trituration.  These  fragments  are  hurled  to  great 
heights,  and  being  caught  by  the  upper  cun'ents  of  air, 
are  carried  along  and  showered  down  over  the  countrj' 
far  and  near,  according  to  their  relative  size  and  weight. 
The  steam  too  is  condensed  when  cooled  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  falls  in  torrents  of  rain 
which  flood  all  the  lower  ground  and  sweep  everything 
before  them.     This  is  the  explosion  stage. 

When  the  period  of  violent  activity  is  passing  away, 
but  the  rocks  beneath  are  still  hot  enough  to  drive  off 
the  gases  and  raise  the  water  to  boilmg  point,  the 
heated  water  acts  on  the  rocks  and  dissolves  the  silica 
and  other  minerals,  and  we  see  the  effect  in  the  altered 
rocks  of  a  volcanic  area  in  which  the  fires  are  dying  out, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  bleached  rhyolites  of  the  gorge  of 
the  Yellowstone  river,  in  the  mud  volcanoes,  and  in  the 
geysers,  and  jets  of  steam  and  gas  that  issue  irom  the 
deeper  fissures.     This  is  \\\tfuinarole  stage. 

Tlius  volcanic  regions  are  apt  to  be  also  earthquake 
regions,  but  as  along  lines  of  weakness  caused  by  fissures 
the  relief  comes  quickly,  the  flanks  of  volcanoes  are  often 
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not  more  subject  to  violent  earthquake  shocks  than 
districts  more  remote  from  centres  of  eruptions. 

For  our  present  enquiry  we  have  tnerefore  to  note 
that  tliese  various  phenomena  do  not  occur  simul- 
taneously, but  are  successive  stages  in  the  development 
of  volcanic  activity,  and  that  the  remains  of  a  city 
may  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  what  has  been  shaken 
down  by  earthquake  shocks ;  or  it  may  be  covered  by  a 
mass  of  lava,  or  of  dry  dust  and  cinders,  but  that  it  is 
most  improbable  that  it  can  be  overwhelmed  by  boiling 
mud  poured  forth  when  the  crater  has  become  as  it  were 
a  geyser  and  volcano  in  one,  tlioiigh  it  may  often  be 
plastered  down  by  cement,  formed  by  rainwash  when 
torrential  rains  such  as  usually  accompany  volcanic 
eruptions  have  carried  the  dust  and  scoriae  from  the 
slopes  to  lower  levels ;  or  one  part  may  be  buried  under 
one  kind  of  deposit  and  another  part  under  other 
products  of  the  same,  or  of  a  different  period  of  volcanic 
activity. 

Mud  flows  of  any  great  extent  are  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  unusual  accompaniments  of  volcanic  eruptions. 
They  belong  to  the  last  stage  of  activity  when  the 
volcanic  fires  are  dying  out.  For  our  present  purpose  it 
is  most  important  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  their  mode  of 
formation. 

When  the  rocks  have  been  mechanically  and 
chemically  disintegi'ated.  and  the  intermittent  action,  such 
as  causes  geysers,  has  churned  up  the  flour  of  rock  which 
lias  been  thus  produced,  with  the  hot  water  in  the  deep- 
seated  rocks,  mud  is  forced  out  through  the  fissure 
instead  of  water ;  when  the  steam  is  given  off  it  ceases 
to  rise  and  what  is  left  sinks  back  into  the  vent 
hole. 

One  of  these  mud  volcanoe.s  may  be  seen  in  operation 
in  the  geyser  district,  a  few  miles  Jrom  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  at  the  north  end  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a 
more  awe-inspiring  phenomenon  it  has  never  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  witness.  You  stand  on  a  narrow  bank  of  grey 
clay ;  a  slope  of  mud  plunges  steeply  down  in  front  of 
you  into  a  black  cave  ;  all  is  mud,  or  mud-splashed  lava. 
You  feel  that  you  could  never  climb  out  if  any  accident 
once  pushed  you  over   the  rim  into   the  slimy   depths 
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below ;  a  feeling  of  dread  comes  over  you,  as  you  con- 
template the  horrible  abysa 

All  are  impressed  and  silent,  but  soon  the  stillness  is 
broken  by  deep  sounds  issuing  from  the  cave,  groans 
and  hisses,  sobs  and  suckings,  and  a  viscous  mass 
belching  forth  foul  gases  comes  writhing  forward  in 
tongues  of  mud,  feeling  as  it  were  like  Victor  Hugo's 
pieuvre  for  anything  to  envelop  in  its  coils.  Spluttering 
and  slobbering  it  flmgs  itself  up  the  slope  towards  you, 
and  then  suddenly  withdraws  again  into  the  depths  of 
its  grimy  cavern. 

In  the  earlier  development  of  volcanic  activity  the 
violent  outbursts  clear  the  volcanic  neck  of  water  and 
loose  material,  and  mud  is  not  formed.  It  must  be  a 
very  exceptional  thing  to  have  such  an  outburst  ol 
mud  directly  from  the  volcano  as  would  overwhelm 
Herculaneum,  for  instance,  in  a  mud-flow  from 
Vesuvius. 

We  cannot  expect  to  see  much  of  a  city  over  which  a 
thick  mass  of  molten  lava  has  flowed,  or  of  one  buried  in 
what  has  become  a  hard  cement,  but  we  may  hope  that 
many  of  the  objects  of  every-day  life  will  have  been 
preserved  uninjured,  and  that  they  can  be  easily  exposed 
again  if  they  have  been  gently  covered  up  by  showers  of 
ash  which  was  in  such  proportion  as  to  allow  the  air  to 
cool  it  down  somewhat,  instead  of  being  so  thick  as  to 
raise  the  surrounding  air  to  scorching  heat  and  keep  up  its 
own  temperature,  as  was  the  case  m  the  recent  terrible. 
eruptions  in  the  West  Indies  where  air  and  ash  fell 
like  fire  on  the  ill-fated  inhabitants. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  towns  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii. 
Stabiae,  and  other  places  around  Vesuvius  to  see  what  can 
be  made  out  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
destroyed  and  buried. 

Vaiious  writers  had.iuferred  from  its  similarity  to  Etna, 
as  well  as  from  tradition,  and  from  the  character  of  the 
rocks,  that  Vesuvius  was  of  volcanic  origin,  but  there  is 
no  record  of  its  having  been  active  within  the  historic 
period  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  63  A.D.  an  earthquake  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  those  cities  must  have  felt 
the  earthquake  which  shook  Naples  so  severely  in  the 
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following  year,  but  all  damage  seems  to  have  been  repaired. 
Fifteen  years  later  the  great  eruption  occurred  which  de- 
stroyed Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae.  There  were 
earthquake  shocks  of  considerable  violence,  as  recorded  by 
Pliny  the  younger,  but  an  examination  of  the  ruins  does 
not  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  obliteration  of  the  towns  was 
so  much  due  to  their  being  shaken  down  as  to  their  being 
buried  up.  If  we  look  round  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius, 
or  examine  a  map  of  the  site,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  even  distribution  of  the  material  all  round  The  great 
cone  has  been  heaped  up  by  many  accumulations  of  com- 
mensurate size  and  many  outbursts  of  not  greatly  different 
intensity.  The  hollows  left  between  adjacent  flows  guided 
denudation  and  caught  subsequent  rivers  of  molten  rock. 
The  sides  are  fluted  oy  these  troughs  which  haVe  been  left 
between  the  lava-flows  of  various  age.  Between  two  small 
valleys  thus  originally  formed  stood  the  town  of  Hercula- 
neum, on  a  slight  elevation  near  the  sea  west  of  the  crater. 
At  a  somewhat  greater  distance  south-east  of  the  summit 
and  altogether  beyond  the  steeper  mountain  slopes,  stood 
Pompeii.  At  Pompeii  you  may  shovel  away  dry  dust  and 
expose  frescoes  and  mosaics  which  look  as  bright  and  fresh 
as  if  newly  painted.  We  do  not  find  the  upper  parts 
of  the  buildings  in  ruin  on  the  floors  as  if  the  houses  had 
been  shaken  down  and  then  covered  by  ash,  but  they  must 
often  have  projected  through  the  ash  or  risen  too  near  the 
surface  and  have  been  removed  since  tlie  catastrophe  by 
builders  seeking  material,  who  often  found  it  worth  wliUe 
to  follow  down  the  walls  of  ancient  buildings  to  a  great 
depth  for  the  sake  of  the  dressed  stone  of  which  they  were 
constructed. 

Pompeii  was  obviously  buried  in  dry  ashes.  We  cannot 
now  exactly  explain  how  the  ash  of  the  same  eruption 
travelled  south-east  to  Pompeii  and  Stabiae  and  west  to 
Herculaneum  and  Misenum.  The  movements  of  Pliny's 
ships  indicate  a  north-westerly  or  westerly  wind  below, 
but  what  we  have  recently  heard  of  the  dust  being  caught 
in  upper  currents  in  the  eruptions  in  the  West  Indies  and 
earned  against  the  direction  of  the  wind  which  was  blow- 
ing near  the  ground,  provides  us  with  one  explanation  of 
this  difficulty ;  and  the  account  that,  although  the  darkness 
was  very  great  at  Misenum,  no  large  quantity  of  ash  fell 
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there,  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  that  heavy  dustclouds 
were  travelling  to  and  fro  in  the  upper  currents  of  the 
atmosphere.  However  that  may  be,  Pompeii  was  buried 
and  stdl  lies  in  dry  ashes.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
greater  body  of  dust  was  carried  west. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  Pompeii  was  buried 
under  ash  and  Herculanenra  under  lava.  But  any  one 
who  examines  the  ruins  can  see  that  the  excavations  are 
not  in  true  lava,  that  is,  in  rock  which  flowed  out  in  a 
molten  state,  but  in  what  the  Italians  call  lava  d'  acqm, 
and  we  have  now  to  consider  what  was  its  origin.  It  is 
not  mud  like  that  of  a  mud  volcano,  but  is  composed  ot 
the  same  material  exactly  as  the  ash,  only  it  is  consolidated 
into  a  hard  rock. 

There  is  no  evidence  on  the  ground  that  such  a  mud 
flow  ever  issued  from  Vesuvius.  The  lava  d'  acgua  of 
that  region  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  mud  that 
issues  from  the  mud  volcano  of  the  Yellowstone  Eiver- 
basin.  The  mud  of  the  mud  volcano  is  a  homogeneous 
grey  paste  of  very  finely  divided  matter.  The  concrete 
m  which  so  much  of  Herculaneum  is  buried  is  a  fine 
speckly  breccia  of  different  coarseness  and  composition, 
and  obviously  a  consolidated  ash. 

Now  the  fine  ash  of  Pozzuoli,  a  place  close  by  Naples, 
readily  combines  with  water  to  form  a  cement  which  is 
known  as  Pozzuolana  or  Roman  cement.  The  Tra.ss  or 
volcanic  ash  of  the  Brohlthal  on  the  Rhine  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  If  then  torrents  of  rain  from  the  con- 
densed steam  fell  during  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79  they  must 
have  carried  the  dust  and  ash  down  the  slopes  into  the 
two  valleys  out  of  which  Herculaneum  rose,  and  tilled 
them  and  all  the  low-lying  buildings  and  hollow  plaiee 
with  what  was  really  liquid  Pozzuolana  or  Roman  cement. 
The  higher  parts  between  the  tM'o  valleys  would  be  above 
the  inundations,  and  probably  have  large  areas  buried 
under  dust  and  ash  which  was  not  thoroughly  wetted  and 
would  not  get  similarly  consolidated. 

The  theatres  of  those  days  were  often  built  with  a 
view  to  the  arrangement  of  seats  for  the  spectators  tier 
above  tier,  by  taking  advantage  of  rising  ground  behind, 
from  which  they  could  gain  access  to  the  upper  seats. 
For  this  reason  theatres  are  apt  to  be  built  on  the  l<w- 
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lying  ground.  The  floor  of  the  theatre  at  Herculaneum 
is  85  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  excavations  have  been  carried  down  to  the  very  base. 
An  examination  of  the  material  whieli  fills  it  amply 
confirms  the  view  now  put  forward,  for  the  ash  contains 
fragments  of  brick  and  other  material  such  as  would  be 
washed  down  the  flooded  streets  ;  and  in  the  very  lowest 
layer  in  the  basement  of  the  theatre  my  wife  found 
fragments  of  Roman  pottery. 

Hercxdaneum  was  a  smaller  city  than  Pompeii.  There 
are  but  few  earlier  notices  of  it ;  from  these,  however, 
we  may  gather  that  although  it  changed  rulers  several 
times,  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  suffered  any 
great  destruction  or  desolation.  It  was  a  place  of  much 
greater  wealth  and  refinement  than  Pompeii,  and  was 
becoming  more  and  more  popular  as  a  residence  for 
imperial  and  noble  Romans.  We  might  expect,  there- 
fore, to  find  here  treasures  of  literature  and  art  that 
would  well  repay  the  work  of  exploration,  costly  as 
that  muat  be,  seeing  that  the  ruins  are  so  deeply  buried 
and  so  many  of  them  run  under  the  town  of  Resina.  But 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  reason  of  each  difficulty  helps 
to  overcome  it. 

As  Sir  Charles  Newton  was  guided  In  his  search  for 
the  Mausoleum  by  the  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  buildings  crumble  down  the  hiU-slopes  under  the 
influence  of  frequent  eartliquakes  and  earth  tremors,  and 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  accumulation  and  the  move- 
ments of  blown  sand  explains  the  curious  mixture  of 
remains  of  very  different  age  at  the  base  of  sand  dunes, 
and  teaches  us  what  indications  prepare  us  to  look  out 
for  from  the  uncovering  of  long  buried  buildings,  so  a 
study  of  the  conditions  under  which  Herculaneum  was 
entombed  may  enable  us  to  select  parts  of  the  ancient 
city  in  which  the  objects  are  better  preserved  and  easier 
of  access  than  any  of  those  yet  explored.  A  careful 
Biirvey  with  borings  should  be  made  to  find  where  the 
heavy  rain-wash  filled  up  hollows  and  where  dry  ash  fell 
gently  over  the  rising  ground. 
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THE    KING'S    PANTLER 
By  J.   H.  BOUND,  M.A.' 

"  He  was  a  fellow  of  some  birth ;  his  father  had  been 
king's  pantler."  So  writes  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his 
Fraru^ois  Villon.^  To  the  modern  reader  the  phrase  could 
hardly  convey  a  meaning ;  and  yet  it  is  one  that  is  sin- 
gularly rich,  not  merely  in  etymological,  but  in  antiquarian 
mterest  Ducange,  indeed,  in  his  learned  disquisition, 
refers  to  Pharaoh  s  chief  baker;  but,  without  taking  the 
king's  pantler  so  far  back  as  this,  we  may  claim  him  as 
the  holder  of  a  feudal  office,  the  officer  of  the  bread.  I 
would  bring  before  you  as  parallel  two  officers  and  their 
offices,  in  order  that  these  may  illustrate  one  another  by 
the  changes  of  name  and  meaning.  The  "butler"  derived 
his  name  from  the  bottle,  the  "  panneter  "  from  the  bread 
(pain).  The  office  of  the  butler  was  the  "butlery,"  now 
corrupted  to  "  buttery  ; "  the  office  of  the  "  panneter"  was 
the  "  pannetry,"  now  corrupted  to  "  pantry."  Here  I  use 
the  word  "office"  in  the  double  sense  it  still  retains, 
namely,  the  function  discharged  by  the  officer  and  the 
place  in  which  he  discharged  it. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  and  account  for  the  corruption 
and  changes  of  meaning  which  these  words  have  under- 
gone. In  the  Bahe.es  Book,  as  in  feudal  records,  the  "  I " 
of  "  pantler "  is  still  absent;  "  if  thou  be  admitted,"  we 
there  read,  "  in  any  office,  as  butler  or  panter."*  But  a 
false  analogy,  it  is  thought,  with  "  butler"  produced  the 
corruption  "pantler."  The  fate  of  the  words  has  been 
widely  diffijrent ;  for  while  "  butler  "  survives  in  our  daily 
life,  unchanged  and  familiar,  "pantler"  has  long  been 
obsolete.  With  their  offices,  however,  it  ia  just  the  con- 
trary ;  for  while  the  "  butlery  "  lingers  only  in  the  "  but- 
tery hatch"  of  our  college  days,  the  "pantry"  is  a  term 
of  daily  use ;  it  denotes,  however,  to  modern  ears  the  one 

am  iudebbed  for  thii  quotation  '!■> 
eularif  DicHonarg. 
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place  where,  certainly,  we  should  not  find  the  bread,  but 
where,  most  paradoxically,  we  should  probably  find  the 
butler. 

And  now  we  will  return  to  early  days  when  the  Norman 
dukes  possessed  their  pannetier  in  imitation  of  their 
suzerain  lords,  whose  oflScer  of  that  name  was  destined  to 
become  the  "grand  pannetier de  France."'  The  evidence 
for  the  existrence  of  the  Norman  pnnnetne  will  be  found 
in  my  "  Calendar  of  documents  preserved  in  France," 
where  is  printed  the  abstract  of  a  charter  of  our  King 
Henry  II.,  granted  in  1156  or  11.57  to  Odoin  de  Mala 
Palude.  Addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and 
granted  at  Montfort,  it  confirms  to  Odoin 

the  whole  ministry  of  his  Panelaria,  with  living  in  hia  court,  every  day 
that  be  is  at  Bouen,  namely  four  pennyworth  of  bread  from  the  </«- 
spensa,''  and  one  sexiaria  of  knight's  wine  from  the  cellar,  and  four  por- 
tions from  the  kitchen,  one  of  them  a  large  one,  two  of  the  size  for 
knights,  and  one  dupmsabik.  And  Odoin  is  to  find  the  king  bread  in 
hie  court,  and  to  reckon  by  tallies  with  his  stewards  (difpenmrns)  and 
with  all  his  bakers,  and  he  shall  receive  the  money  and  give  quittances 
to  the  bakers.  And  when  he  sends  to  Rouen  for  bread,  Odoin  is  to 
bring  it  at  the  king's  cost,  and  every  pack  horse  shall  have  twelve 
pence,  and  every  pannier-bearing  one  six  pence,  and  every  basket-carrier 
a  pennyworth  of  bread ;  if  the  bread  ia  brought  by  water,  the  boatman 
shall  have  sixpence  a  journey ;  and  Odoin  is  to  have  all  that  is  left  of 
the  bread  of  la&  panidnrUi,  when  the  king  makes  a  journey,  and  to  have 
the  charge  of,  and  jurisdiction  over,  the  king's  bakers  at  Rouen  and 
within  the  purlieus  of  Rouen,  and  all  their  foneitures,'and  the  weighing 
of  bread,  and  all  fines  and  forfeited  bread,  etc.  .  .  .  nor  is  any- 
one but  Odo  and  his  hetrs  to  execute  the  juris<liction  of  the  panetaria  or 
over  the  king's  bakers,  under  penalty  of  ten  pounds  (p.  465), 

I  have  quoted  at  this  length  from  the  charter  in  order 
to  show  that  the  punetaria  at  this  early  period  was  con- 
cerned, indeed  exclusively  concerned,  with  that  bread 
from  the  name  of  which  the  word  itself  was  formed. 
When  we  turn  to  the  document  known  as  the  Constitutio 
domus  regis,  or  organisation  of  our  royal  household, 
some  twenty  years  earlier,  we  cannot,  I  think,  identify  a 
panetarius  therein,  but  we  do  find  an  accountant  of  the 
bread,  a  computatov  panis,  who  must  have  reckoned  by 
tallies  with  the  bakers,  as  Odoin  was  appointed  to  do  in 
the  above  charter,  and  as  pantiers  always  did  in  later 
days.      And  his  mention  is  mimediately  followed  by  that 
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of  the  "  four  bakers,"  two  of  whom  are  allowed  forty  pence 
for  purchasine  a  Rouen  bushel  (modium  Rothomageiusevi) 
from  which  tney  have  to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of 
loaves,  according  to  the  kind.  Apart  from  the  accountant 
and  the  bakera,  a  master  spencer  of  the  hread  {disfjvn- 
salor  panis)  is  mentioned  ;  but  I  can  find  no  mention  of 
an  actual  "  panneter  "  or  "  pantler." 

For  what  may  be  termed  the  master  pantler  we  must 
turn  to  the  coronation  rolls  of  later  days ;  but  before  we 
do  this,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  fact  hitherto,  perhaps, 
unknown.  An  inquisition  after  the  death  of  William  Mau- 
duit.  Earl  of  Warwick,  taken  in  1268,  shows  us  Richard 
de  Bosco  holding  in  Chedworth,  Gloucestershire,  "  by  ser- 
jeanty  of  being  the  king's  pantler  for  three  feasts  yearly. " 
I  cannot  find  tliis  serjeanty  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Rubeus 
or  the  Testa  de  Nei-ill,  and  my  reason  for  attaching  impor- 
tance to  it  is  that  the  "three  feasts"  are  clearly  "the 
great  annual  courts,"  as  Dr.  Stubbs  terms  them,  "  held  on 
the  great  Church  festivals,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide ;  generally  at  the  great  cities  of  Southern  England, 
London,  Winchester,  and  Gloucester.  The  king  appeared 
wearing  his  crown ;  a  special  peace  was  maintained, 
necessai'ily,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of 
armed  retainers  who  attended  the  barons  ;  and  magnificent 
hospitality  wjis  accorded  to  all  comers.  '  Thrice  a  year,' 
says  the  chronicle,  '  King  William  wore  his  crown  every 
year  that  he  was  in  England  ;  at  Easter  he  wore  it  at 
Winchester,  at  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christ- 
mas at  Gloucester.  And  at  these  times  all  the  men  of 
England  were  with  him,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
earls,  thegns,  and  knights.'  A  similar  usage  was  observed 
by  his  sons  .  .  .  The  cessation  of  the  solemn  courts 
under  Stephen  was  regarded  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as 
a  fatal  mark  of  national  decline."'  On  these  solemn  feast- 
days  the  services  of  a  "  panneter  "  or  "  pantler  "  would,  we 
shall  find,  be  required,  and  I  lay  stress  on  this  Serjeant's 
association  with  tlie  "  three  feasts,"  because  it  is  thereby 
taken  back  to  the  days  of  our  Norman  kings.  Henry  the 
Second,  it    is   true,  revived  in  his  first  three  years  the 

'  Contliiutioaal    H!>iorg    (1874),  T.      tlie  old  royal  towna  of   Weitniinrter, 
ZGS;   to.  Urn,   1.  -laS:   "The  king  eat       Wincliester,  Knd  Gloucetter." 
crowned    three   timei    in   the  ye&r  in 
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holding  of  these  solemn  feasts ;  but  "  after  1158,"  in  Dr. 
Stubbs'  words,  "  he  gave  up  the  custom  altogether.'" 

The  early  existence  of  this  serjeanty  seems,  therefore, 
clearly  proved. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  coronation  records  that  we  have 
to  turn  for  the  office  of  the  great  "panneter"  or 
"pantler,"  of  which  the  first  mention  is  more  than  thirty 
years  earlier  than  that  of  the  above  serjeanty.  At  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Eleanor,  in  1236,  the  first  great 
precedent  for  the  coronation  services,  we  read  that 
Walter  de  Beaucharap,  of  "  Haunilega,"  who  holds  from 
of  old  the  office  of  panetry  {panetar^a),  brought  on  the 
salt-cellar  and  knives,  and  did  the  pantry  service  that 
day,  and  after  dinner  received  the  knives  and  salt-cellar 
as  his  fee."  You  will  ol)serve  that  though  paneiard'a  is  the 
word  used  for  the  office  here  as  in  the  charter  of  Henry 
II.,  there  is  nothing  here  about  bread,  with  which 
that  charter  was  exclusively  concerned.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Wickham  Legg  tells  us  in  his  valuable  book  "  that  the 
office  of  the  Fanneter  was  to  carry  the  salt-cellar  and 
carving  knives  to  the  king's  table  ;  these,  with  the  spoons, 
he  receives  as  his  fee."^  Of  the  bread  Mr.  Lfigg  savs 
nothing,  doubtless  because  our  coronation  records  make 
no  mention  of  it  in  connexion  with  the  pauneter's  office. 
But  this  I  shall  discuss  below. 

Meanwhile  I  may  note  that  Mr.  Legg  tells  us  "  that  the 
office  is  filled  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Kibworth- 
Beauchamp ;  this  manor  was  held  by  the  Beauchamps 
of  Dumleye,  and  later  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick."*  The 
corrupt  and  unmeaning  name  of  "  Dumleye  "  seems  to  come 
from  the  Liher  Regalis,  where  it  appears  as  "  Dumelye," '' 
while  in  the  Forma  at  Modus  it  degenerates  into 
"  Duueleus."  *  But  in  the  original  record,  we  have  seen, 
it  is  "  Haumlega,"  which  represents  Elmley  Castle,  the 
hereditary  seat  of  that  house  of  Beauchamp  which 
inherited  the  Earldom  of  Warwick  in  1268,  on  the  death 

'   Coatiilslional  Buforg,  I.  662.  competeQcift   reccpit."     {Red    Soak   of 

*  "Salarium  (sic)  et  cultello<  apposuit  the  ErrAeiivei:) 
Waltenu  de  Bullo  Campo  de  Hmimlega  '  Enijluk  Coronation  Secorda,  Ixivi. 

cujus     officium     a,     veleri     panftHna.  '*  IM, 

Serriiit  Butem  rodem  die  He  piinetBria  '  Ibid.  108. 

ctsnisubBe  pmndioqueperectocultclloa  '  Ibid.  181. 

et  lalnirium  tuiquam  de  jure  buo  eibi 
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of  William  Mauduit.'  Elmley,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,^ 
had  descended  to  them,  like  Kibworth,  from  the  Domesday- 
holder,  Robert  Despenser.  Whether  we  may  see  in  this 
a  connection  between  his  name  and  the  spensership  of  the 
bread  I  will  not  attempt  to  say.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is 
always  well  to  remember  that  any  assertions  of  a  connec- 
tion between  the  right  to  a  given  office  and  the  tenure  of 
a  certain  manor  require  to  be  received  with  great  caution. 

Full  information  on  the  subject  is  found  in  Nichols's 
great  work  on  Leicestershire,  under  Kibworth- Beau - 
champ.  ^ 

At  the  coronation  of  Greorge  II.  the  then  holder  of  the 
manor.  Sir  William  Halford,  petitioned  the  Court  of 
Claims  (1728)*  "to  be  admitted  to  perform  the  office  of 
great  panneter  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  the  king 
and  queen,  as  being  seised  in  tee  ofthe  manor  of  Kibworth- 
Beauchamp,  in  the  county  of  Leicester ;  and  to  have 
allowance  of  the  salt-cellars,  knives,  spoons,  clothes  and 
coverpane,  together  with  the  other  fees  and  accustomed 
perquisites  of  that  office."  Nichols  prints  his  counsel's 
arguments,  and  tells  us  that  the  Commissioners  "  dis- 
allowed the  claim  upon  a  presumption  that  if  it  had  been 
just  it  would  not  have  been  so  long  continued,"  which  last 
word  is  clearly  an  error  for  "  discontinued."  But  he  points 
out  that  the  claimant  suppressed,  as  being  fatal  to  his 
claim,  the  grant  of  the  manor  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1559,  to  Ambrose  Dudley,  to  be  held  by  the  service  of 
being  pantler  (panetcmus)  after  the  coronations  of 
kings  and  queens."  For  the  manor,  which  had  previously 
lapsed  to  the  Crown  by  the  attainder  of  John  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  v<'na  now  granted  with  a  special 
limitation  in  tail  mii  le,  and  on  the  extinction  of  male  issue 
"  it  reverted  to  the  Crown  .  .  .  and  consequently  the 
service  of  pannetry  was  thereby  extinct." 

The  claimant's  main  object  was  to  prove  that  the 
ownership    of  the    manor   carried  the  service ;  but  his 

'  Sea  p.  270,  abuTe.     In  another  part  *  A  preiious  unsucceaiful  claim  atemi 

of  the  Ked  Book  (p.  bfi7)  "  Aumlej^,"  to  hare  been  made  at  the  ooronatian  of 

WorcBstershire,    la    named ;    this    was  William  and  Marj  (1689)  by  the  then 

Slmle.r  Lovett.     TheoScial  editor,  Mr.  bolder  of  the  manor. 

Hubert  Hall,  idaiitiHeB  it  fta  Ombei-slcj.  *  This   grant  ie   printed   in  full  bj 

'■  Feudal  Knqland,  176.  Nichols, 

>  II.  part  2  (Gartree  Hundred),  635, 
6S6,  615-617. 
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evidence  for  this  was  weak.  It  appears  to  me  to  have 
consisted,  virtually,  of  findings  in  inquests  after  death, 
which,  as  I  had  occasion  to  note  in  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  case,  were  not  unfrequently  erroneous. 
Thus  in  1341  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  Karl  of  Warwick, 
is  recorded  as  holding  the  manor  "by  the  service  of  being 
the  King's  panetarius  on  his  coronation  day,"'  In  1304 
Philippa,  wife  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  is  returned  to 
have  died  seised  of  the  manor  held  of  the  king  in  capite, 
by  the  service  of  laying  the  king's  cloth  (ponendi  unam 
mappam  super  menaani)  on  Christmas  Day.^  This  is  a 
notable  variant  of  the  service,  and  the  mention  of  laying 
the  cloth  is,  we  shall  find,  important.  In  1400  Thomas 
de  Beauchamp  dies  seised  of  the  manor  by  grand  ser- 
jeanty,  namely,  by  the  service  of  being  the  chief  panteler 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,"  *  and  3n  1406  his  widow, 
Margaret,  is  returned  at  her  death  as  holding  the  manor 
by  the  same  service.*  There  is  not  in  this,  I  think, 
any  absolute  proof  that  the  pantlership  was  held  in  the 
right  of  the  manor  till  Queen  Elizabeth  joined  the  two, 
artificially,  by  her  grant  to  Ambrose  Dudley. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  records  of  the  Coronation 
service.  The  two  great  mediaeval  precedents  were  the 
coronations  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  1236,  and  of  Richard  II. 
in  1377,  and  the  records  of  both,  which  are  well  known, 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wickham  Legg's  English  Coronation 
Records.  From  it  (p.  135)  I  take  the  actual  petition  ot 
Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1377.  After 
claiming  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  third  sword,  the  earl 
continues : 

Et  ensement  see  ditz  Auncestres  ont  ewes  I'ofiice  de  Panetrie  et 
mesmea  I'office  serviz  par  eux  et  lour  deputes  et  Minjstree  enlours 
propres  persones  dea  salera  coteaux  et  coillers  et  mesmes  les  Balers 
coteaux  et  coillers  ont  ewes  et  reicus  pour  leur  feodz  ensi  come  ses 
ditz  Auncestres  on  faitz  et  auant  ces  heures. 

On  this  claim  the  Court  gravely  decided  that  the  earl 
had  made  out  his  right  to  the  office,  and  to  the  salt-cellar 


'  Hicboli  cilee  "  Fines  in  Scaccario,  '  Nicbol*  citee   "  Escb.  2  Hen,  IT. 

Mich.,  17  Edw.  III."  No.  68,  Leio," 

'  HichoLi  cites  "  Eech.  43  Edw.  Ill,  '  Nichols  cit«(   "Esch,   8  Hen,  IT. 

ptit.  1,  Mo,  20.  No,  68,  Leic." 
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and  knives  as  his  fee,'  but  that  as  there  was  no  evidence 
of  his  right  to  make  off  with  the  spoons  {cocliaria),  that 
point  must  be  referred  to  the  king.  And  the  king,  we 
read,  subsequently  decided,  on  the  ground  of  certain 
evidence  {pretextu  quaruudam  evidenciarum),  that  the 
earl  should  have  the  spoons.  But,  for  us,  this  is  the 
earliest  evidence  of  a  claim  to  the  spoons  being  recognised. 
At  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  (1399),  according  to 
Sir  William  Halfortl's  counsel,  the  same  Earl  Thomas 
petitioned  to  serve  the  office  with  "  saliers,  cotels,  et 
coters,"  and  had  his  claim  allowed.  Here  one  may  add 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  earl,  by  his  will  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1st  April,  1400,  bequeathed  as  heirlooms  his  cup 
of  the  swan,  and  the  knives  and  salt-cellars  for  the  coro- 
nation of  a  king.^  Accordingly  we  read,  in  an  MS. 
account  of  the  coronation  of  Henry  V.,  that  the  then  Earl 
of  Warwick  had  "  les  drapes,  les  selers,  les  coders,  que 
furent  mult  riche,  et  tout  les  autres  fees  de  I'office."  Here, 
you  will  observe,  the  cloths  (drapes)  appear  among  the 
fees  for  the  first  time.  Aecordinff  to  another  Cottonian 
MS.,  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  ^L's  queen,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  "the  office  of  the  pannetry,"  with  its 
fees,  viz.  "  coteux  tranchanz  et  la  sala  et  le  coverpayne," 
"were  petitioned  for  by  three  persons  in  right  of  the  eandom 
of  Warwick,  as  guardians,  Nichols  suggests,  of  the 
infant  earl.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  who  was  then  the 
actual  holder  of  tlie  earldom.  Lastly,  at  Edward  VI. 's 
coronation,  John  Viscount  Lisle  claimed  "to  be  panterer 
the  day  of  the  king's  coronation  and  the  queen's  ;  and  to 
bear  the  salt  and  the  carving-knives  from  the  pantry  to 
the  king's  table ;  and  to  serve  by  himself,  his  ministers 

'  Baker  renders  this  deciaion  as  "to  EngUnd,   and    deljTered   to   Ihe   uid 

besr  the  third  aword  before  the  king  Richard    GardiTiBr    by    one    Witliam 

sod    also    to    eiertise    the    office    of  Dabener,  late  Clorke  of  the  Jewells  of 

Psntier."     (Chroniclei.)  the  said  late  pretended kyni;."     (Sepori 

'  Kicolfts's  Teslamenta  Vetaiia.     Tlie  on    Hittorical  Maaiucripli  t»    txirioM 

great  prizo,  prohablj,  vas  the  "  salte,"  eoUtoliam,  II.  296.) 

such,  toi  initance,  as  that  whieh  Henr;  At  the  actual  date  referred  to  in  the 

the    Seyenth     ocknowledgBS    receiving,  teit  (1400)  we  read  of  six  white  silrer 

1  Not.  1485,   from  Siohard  G-ordiner,  salt-cellars,  gilt  on  the  "  sweges,"  with- 

merchant   of    London:     "a    ealte    of  out  covers,  weighing  B  pound  15i,,  four 

golde  with   a   cover  atondyng  upon   a  othera,  and  a  cover  of  a  silver-gUt  and 

moren'    gamjshed    with     perlee    and  polished  salt-oetlar,  all  late  the  proper^ 

precious  stones,   the  which   salte  was  of  Richard  II.,  and  then  in  the  ouslodf 

■uiDtjme   belonging    to    Richard   J>t«  of  Richard  de  la  Panetrie  (tic), — Cale*- 

m    dede    and   not   in   right  Kjng  of  dar  of  Pateitt  Boll*. 
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and  deputies,  to  the  office  of  pantry  during  dinner-time, 
and  he  claimeth  to  have  thereby  the  same  salt  and  knives, 
and  also  the  spoons,  served  to  the  king's  table  that  day." 
He  claimed  that  his  stepfather,  Viscount  Lisle,  had  ex- 
ecuted the  office  at  Queen  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation  in 
right  of  his  wife,  through  whom  he  himself  was  "  right 
heir  from  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick  "  ;  and  his  claim  was 
allowed.'  No  evidence  was  produced  as  to  Anne  Bole3ni'8 
coronation  beyond  the  allegation  in  Lord  Lisle's  claim ; 
"but  in  an  account  of  that  coronation  I  find  the  entry, 
which  refers  to  his  father,  "Lord  Lisle,  panter."^  An 
interesting  description  of  Anne's  coronation  tells  us  that 
"  around  ner  was  an  enclosure  into  which  none  but  those 
appointed  to  serve,  who  were  the  greatest  personages  of 
the  realm,  and  chiefly  those  who  served  '  de  sommeliers 
d'eschan^onnerie  et  de  panetrie,'"^  were  admitted. 

It  was  confessed  by  Sir  William  Halford's  counsel  that 
after,  at  any  rate,  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  office  being  exercised  or  even  claimed  at  corona- 
tions; although,  as  we  have  just  seen;  "it  was  classed 
with  no  less  a  dignity  than  the  butlership  (eschanqonnene). 
And,  as  I  observed  above,  this  was  the  actual  ground  on 
which  the  claim  was  rejected.  But  he  also  faded  to 
adduce  proof  that  the  office  had  ever  been  claimed  in  right 
of  the- tenure  of  Kibworth-Beauchamp.  Indeed,  his  own 
evidence  showed  that  at  Edward  VI.'s  coronation  John 
Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle,  had  claimed  the  office  as  "  right 
heir  from  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick."  And  here  it  is  not 
irrelevant  to  observe  that  he  was  heir  only  of  the  eldest 
of  the  earl's  three  daughters,  and  that  if  the  nature  and 
admission  of  his  claim  had  been  known  last  year  to  Lord 
Ancaster's  counsel,  in  the  great  Cbamberlani  case,  they 
would  possibly  have  made  a  strong  point  of  it,  as  the 
claim  of  Lord  Ancaster  rested  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
such  offices  as  these  should  descend  entire  to  the  heir  of 
the  eldest  daughter  ;  but  the  instances  adduced  in  proot 
were  all  of  remote  date. 

'  Letteri  aad  Paper»,  Eeurj  Till. 

1533,  p.  S78.     A  contemporftr;  aocount 

mibliahed  in   Tudor  TracU  (Archib&ld 

(I  Beaachamp,  Earl  o[  Warwick,      Constable     &     Co.)     uamei     him     aa 

mj  article  on  "The  Qreat  Chamberlain      "panter    " 


"  in  Tht  Anceitor,  IT.  11.  '  Hid.  265. 
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You  will  doubtless  have  observed  that  we  have  found 
nothing  in  the  coronation  records  to  connect  the  office  of 
the  pantler  (or  the  "  panneter ")  with  bread.  Sir 
Wilham  Halford's  counsel,  it  is  true,  stated  that  "  his 
chief  business,  if  one  may  guess  from  the  name  of  his 
office,  was  to  provide  bread ;  and  upon  that  account,  I 
presume,  the  coverpanehaa  been  always  allowed  at  former 
coronations  to  those  who  have  executed  this  office."  ' 
But  this  is  a  false  etymology,  though  a  not  unnatural 
guess,  if  we  may  trust  the  New  English  Dictionary,  which 
states  that,  as  with  the  "counterpane,"  the  "pane" 
represents  not  bread,  but  cloth.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  reason  for  doubting  this  derivation. 

The  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  bread  itself  is 
obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  among  the 
fees  claimed  for  discharge  of  the  office.  But  there  is 
evidence  from  other  sources  which  directly  connects  the 
bread  with  the  knives  and  the  great  salt  as  belonging  to 
the  pantler's  office.  If  we  go  oack,  so  far  as  France  is 
concerned,  to  tho' close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find 
a  bishop  of  Angers  writing  as  follows  : — "When  we  were 
seated  there  came  a  noble,  Sir  Guy  de  Camilliaco,  in  a 
tunic,  bearing  a  cloth  {mappum)  upon  his  shoulder,  which 
he  set  on  the  table  before  us,  his  officers  assisting  him  ; 
and  when  this  was  done,  he  set  two  roils  {jpanes)  before 
us  with  his  own  hands,  and  other  rolls  on  the  said  table  at 
which  we  were  sitting,  which  office  was  incumbent  on  him 
by  reason  of  the  fief  of  Camilliacum  which  he  holds  of 
us.  Wherefore  he  was  bound  to  undertake  the  office  of 
Panisiarius  that  day  .  .  .  After  dinner  he  had  all 
the  cloths  {mappcis)  of  the  said  places,  because  it  was  his 
right."'"  Here  we  see  the  panistarius  placing  the  lord's 
bread  on  the  table,  and  also  laying  the  cloth  {mappa). 
This  laying  of  the  -mappa  we  have  already  heard  of  as  the 
tenure  by  which  a  Countess  of  Warwick  held  Kibworth, 
and  we  also  found  an  Earl  of  Warwick  alleged  to  have 
received,  as  panetarius,  the  drapes  at  Henry  V.'s  corona- 
tion. But  so  far  as  actual  claims  are  concerned  "  le 
coverpayne  "  alone  appeara  Moreover,  there  was,  from 
the  earliest  times,  anotner  and  recognised  claimant  to  the 

'  Siclioli,  %t  lupm,  '  See,  for  the   Latin   t«i(,  Ducsnge 
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table-cloths,  the  mappas  :  this  was  the  napier,  the  officer 
of  the  napery.  At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Eleanor  this 
officer,  after  dinner,  received  the  table-cloths  as  his  fees.' 
At  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  he  similarly  claimed 
"  les  napes  quant  ils  soient  suistretz,"  and  again  received 
them  after  dinner,  when  ttiey  were  removed,  as  his  fee.' 
It  is  clear  then  that,  in  this  country,  the  pantler  had  no 
claim  to  the  table-cloth,  and  this  is  ftirther  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  to  which  we  shall  come,  that  the  table-cloths,  in 
household  economy,  were  not  in  the  pantler's  depart- 
ment. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  "  coverpane,"  which  was 
what  the  pantler  claimed,  was,  as  I  have  already  said, 
something  distinct  from  the  table-cloth  (mappa). 

For  the  details  of  the  pantler's  function  at  the 
coronation  feast  we  must  turn  to  the  instructive  directions 
for  another,  but  a  strictly  parallel  solemnity,  viz.  the  in- 
thronization  dinner  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  1465. 
At  this  great  feudal  ceremony,  when  George  Nevill  sat  in 
state.  Sir  John  "Malyvery"  (Mauleverer)  officiated  as 
"  Panter,"  a  fact  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  post 
was,  as  at  coronations,  honorary.  I  only  regret  that  the 
narrative,  which  I  found  with  some  difficulty,*  is  too 
lengthy  for  quotation  at  such  length  as  it  deserves. 

Hereafter  followeth  the  service  to  the  Baron-bishop  within  the  close 
of  Yorke : — 

Item,  the  Yeoman  of  the  EwHe  must  cover  the  hygh  Table,  with  all 
other  Boordea  and  Cubbordes 

Then  the  Panter  must  bring  foorth  Salt,  Bread  and  Trenchers,  with 
one  brode  and  one  narrow  knyfe,  and  one  spoone,  and  set  the  salt 
right  under  the  middest  of  the  cloth  of  estate,  the  Trenchers  before  the 
Salt,  and  the  bread  before  the  Trenchers  towardes  the  Reward,  properly 
wrapped  in  a  Napkyn,  the  brode  knyfe  poynt  under  the  Bread,  and 
the  l^cke  towardea  the  Salt,  and  the  lesse  knyfe  beneath  it  towardes 
the  rewarde,  and  the  Spoone  beneath  that  towards  the  rewarde,  and  all  to 
be  covered  with  a  Coverpane  of  Diaper  of  fyne  Sylke.  The  surnappe 
must  be  properly  layde  towardea  the  salt  endlong  the  brode  edge,  by 
the  hanaes  of  the  forenamed  Yeoman  of  the  Ewrie ;  and  all  other 
Boordes  and  Cubberdes  must  be  made  redy  by  the  Yeoman  of  the 
Pantry  with  Salt,  Trenchers,  and  Bread. 

Also  at  the  Gubbwde  in  lyke  manner  must  the  Panter  make  redy 
with  Salt,  Bread,  Trenchers,  Napkyns,  and  Spoones,  with  one  brode 

dium  '  "  perocto  prandio  mappsa  de  metiBU 

Icium      lubtnettu  pro  feodo  bug  lecepit." 

»  In   LeUnd's    Colttetaaea,   711.  7, 
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knyfe  for  the  rewarde  .  .  .  and  the  Carver  mnst  go  to  the  table, 
and  there  krieele  on  his  knee,  and  then  aryse  with  a  good  counteoance, 
and  properly  take  off  the  coverpime  of  the  Halt,  and  geve  it  to  the 
Panter,  which  must  stand  still 

{Dinner  being  over]  Then  the  Panter  must  make  his  obeysaunce 
ore  the  Table,  kiieehng  upon  his  knee  with  a  Towell  about  his  neck, 
the  one  ende  in  his  ryght  hande,  the  other  in  his  left  hande,  and  with 
his  left  hande  to  take  up  the  spoones  and  knyves  properlye,  and  with 
his  ryght  hande  to  take  up  theSalt  bowynzhis  kiioekels  neare  together, 
with  his  obeysaunce,  and  so  return  to  tne  Pantrj'. 

The  order  that  the  Panter  must  "  make  his  obeysaunce 
before  the  Table  kneeling  upon  his  knee"  should  be 
compared  with  Lord  Montagu's  order,  in  Elizabeth's  days, 
that  his  pantler  should  make  "two  curteseyes"  even  to 
his  empty  dining  table  and  "  a  small  obeyeance  "  when 
placing  the  bread,  etc.  thereon ;'  for  it  illustrates  the 
Laudian  canon  of  1640,  advocating  "reverence  and 
obeysance"  on  euteiing  church  and  chapel,  "not  with 
any  intention  to  exhibit  religious  worship  to  the 
Communion  Table,  the  east,  or  church,"  etc.  It  also 
helps  to  illustrate  "  the  Black  Rubric." 

I  now  pass  to  a  document  of  the  period,  the  IM)er 
Niger  of  the  King's  House  temp.  Edward  FV.  Here  we 
read  that 

the  office  of  Paiietry  hath  a  serjeaiuit,  which  is  called  chief  Pantrer  of 
the  Kinge's  mouth  and  mastyi  of  this  office  .  .  ,  he  receivythe  the 
brede  of  the  serjeaunt  of  the  bake-house  by  entayle'  .  .  .  other 
3  yoman  in  this  office  panters  .     .     these  yomen  by  assent    .    - 

.     sette  the  saltes  in  the  halle  and  take  them  up  last. 

We  also  read  of  the  "  clippinges  of  bread  "  which  are 
afterwards  found  as  the  recognised  fees  of  pantry 
servants,  and  tliat  the  countroUers  "  ofytymes  see  that 
they  be  not  pared  too  nigh  the  crumbe."*  Among  the 
multitude  of  other  departments  we  may  note  "  the  office 
of  Ewary  and  Napery."' 

In  the  ordinances  of  King  Henry  VII.  we  read  that 
"  the  karver  must  see  the  paintre  {sic)  take  assay  of  the 
bread,  salt,  and  trenchei-s."* 

Those  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
speak  of  such  servants  as  "  buttler,  pantler  and  ewer 


'  HounehoM   Ordinaticri  {SociflJ  of 
AiHiquarieB  [1790]),  70  and  71. 
'  Ibid.  83.  '  Ibii.  IW. 
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being  present  at  the  king's  dinner ;'  and  in  later  ordi- 
nances of  the  same  king  we  read  of  "  tlie  Serjeant  of  the 
pantry  .  ,  .  dayly  tallying  with  the  serJeant  of  the 
bakehouse  the  number  of  bread  that  he  doth  receive  of 
him."^  Under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  160^,  we  tind  "the 
Pantrey  "  entered  as  usual  immediately  after  "the  bake- 
house," while  "the  Seller,"  "the  Buttery,"  and  "the  Ewery" 
appear  as  other  departments.*  And  we  read  of  its  fees  : 
"  The  Serjeant  hath  for  his  fee  all  the  coverpannes,  drink- 
ing towelLs,  and  other  linen  clothe  of  the  king's  side  that 
are  darned  "  ;  while  "  the  gentlemen  have  the  like  fee  of 
the  queene's  side,"  and  the  yeomen  "all  the  chippings 
of  breade  spent  within  the  said  office,  for  the  which  they 
find  chipping  knives."*  Here  we  are  at  once  reminded  of 
Shakespeare's  contemporary  phrase  : — "  A  good  shallow 
young  fellow ;  a'  would  have  made  a  good  pantler,  a' 
would  ha'  chipped  bread  well."*  As  we  might  expect 
from  the  conservatism  that  distinguished  the  royal 
household,  the  connexion  of  the  pantry  with  the 
bakehouse  and  the  bread  continued  close  throughout ; 
when  the  Gentleman  Usher  under  Charles  II.  went,  as 
tlie  phrase  ran,  "  for  to  fetch  Al]-Night  for  the  king,"  he 
made  his  way  first  "  to  the  pantry,  there  to  receive  the 
king's  bread,  and  well  and  truly  to  give  the  officer  of  the 
mouth  the  sale  thereof" ;  next  to  the  buttery  and  the 
pitcherhouse,  and  then  to  the  ewry,  "  there  to  receive  the 
king's  towell,  bason,  and  water."*  And  even  under 
William  and  Mary,  when  the  Court  waa  on  its  "  removes," 
the  bakehouse  and  pantry  occupied  jointly  one  of  the 
train  of  vehicles  in  the  lumbering  caravan/  Moreover, 
the  "gentleman  and  yeoman"  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  pantry  was  still  receiving  wages,  I  have  reckoned,  at 
the  mte  of  7 J</.  a  day,  the  same  rate,  apparently,  as  under 
our  Norman  kings.* 

'  Soittehold  Ordinancei,  163.  '  Moiu^otd  Ordiaaaeet,  874. 

'  Ibid.  23a.  '  Ibid.  414. 

>  Ibid.  2S3.  •  Ibid.    HQ5.      The    heads    of     the 

'  Ibid.  294.    For  the  Ewiy  (Atjuar')  Buttery,    Chaundrj,   Aocatry,  Queen'i 

the  fees  connited  of  the  "diaper"  nnd  Privy     Kitrheo,    etc.,  the   QeDtlemcn 

"plnine  clotfies"  that  were  "dftmpned"  Harbingera  and  the  two  heade  of   the 

(p.  296),  and  thia  last  word  is  uspd  in  ufeUar,  were  all   sirnilarlj  receiving,  in 

other  deparcDienta,  which  throws  grave  KVS9,  £11    8s.   \ld.  as    yearly   wagea, 

rioubt  on  the  "darned"  of  the  Pantry.  which   odd   sum  works  out  at  7trf.  a 

'  2  Henry  IT.  II,  4,  258.     (See  note  day.     Fajment  of  wages  at  the  rate  of 

2,  p.  268  alyne.)  to  many  pence  (or  hnUpence)  a  day  was 
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We  must  turn,  however,  from  the  royal  houeehold  to 
those  of  the  great  nobles  if  we  would  obtain  full  details 
of  the  pantler's  office  and  functions.  The  closing  yeare 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  early  ones  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  rich  in  rules  and  ordinances  for  the  great 
households  of  the  time.  We  will  take  first  the  pattern 
orders  suggested  for  the  household  of  an  earl,  with  its 
"  seller,  buttry,  pantry,  and  ewry,"  the  four  departments 
which  are  regularly  found  in  these  elaborate  households.' 

Herein  we  read  of  the  "yeoman  and  groome  of  the 
pantry  " : 

The  Yeoman  should  be  a  man  of  aeemely  stature,  wearing  his 
apparell  clenly  and  handsome,  in  regard  he  commeth  dayly  to  the 
Earles  table.  He  is  to  receive  the  manchet,  cheate,  and  sippet  breade, 
from  the  bakers  by  tale ;    ....     He  and  the  groome  are  to  keepe 

the  saltes,  spoonea  and  knives  very  faire  and  cleane He  is 

every  night  to  accompt  to  the  clarke  of  the  kitchin  what  breade  of  all 

sortes  is  received,  how  much  spent,  and  what  remaineth He 

and  the  groome  are  to  chipp  the  breade,  but  they  are  not  tochoppof(f) 
great  peeces  of  the  bottomes  of  the  loaves  to  make  the  chippings  the 
better,  which  are  their  fees ;  but  to  this  the  cheefe  officers  and  clarke 
of  the  kitchin  are  often  to  look  (p.  29).' 

Of  the  Yeoman  of  the  Ewry,  who  here  again  receives 
the  clothes  and  napkins  from  the  keeper  of  the  Naperj-, 
we  read  that  "  albeit  he  be  not  so  personable  a  man  as 
the  Pantler,  yet  should  goe  neate  and  handsome  in  his 
apparell"  (p.  30). 

Our  next  authority  is  "  A  breviate  touching  the  Order 
and  Government  of  a  Nobleman's  house,"  in  which  we 
read  (1605)  of  "The  yeoman  of  the  Pantrie"  that 

Hee  is  to  receave  all  breade  from  the  baker,  and  to  tallie  with  him 
for  the  same,  and  to  enter  the  daiUe  chardge  what  is  spennte  .... 
and  to  Carrie  the  salte  with  the  carvinge  knife,  clensing  knife,  and 
forke,  and  thrtn  to  place  upon  the  table  in  dewe  order,  with  the  breade 
at  the  salte,  and  then  to  cover  the  breade,  with  a  fynne  square  clouth 
of  cambrick  called  a  coverpaine  (which  is  to  bee  taken  of,  the  meate 
being  placede  on  the  table  and  the  lorde  sett)  by  the  carver  and 
delivered  to  the  pantler.' 

the  rule  in   Normnti   times.      In  the  Soo:!-,  foriostaDoe,  we  hare  tbe  "jomaii 

ConttiiuHo  Domttt  £«srutheHarbingen  of  the  Sellar,"  "  joman  o'  th'  Fftnti;," 

and  tbe  chamberlaiD   of  tlie  cbaundrj  "jomati  of  the  Butl.rj"  "Toman  o'  th' 

are  found   receiTing   Sd.  a  daj  under  Bwrj"  (p.  41),  the  secend  beuu  aba 

Henrj  I.    The  iwn  of  7irf.  is  aquarter  styled     the     "pantler"     (p.    88)     or 

of  the  Spencer's  pay  under  Henrj   I.,  "  pauntlpr"  (p.  305). 

and  an  eighth  of  that  of  the  Chancellor  '  B.    Brathwait'a    Sotnc    SuUi   and 

and  Dap^eri,  which  •eeiiis  to  have  been  Ordtrii  ,/or    (*e    Qonenaunt    of   W< 

l.he  unit.  Botae  of  a»  Earl  (1821). 

.'  In  the  Sorlhumierland  Soutehotd  '  J-rchatologia,  XIII.  333-4. 
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This  is  the  passage  on  which  I  rely  for  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  coverpaine."  The  removal,  we  see,  here  takes 
place  precisely  as  at  George  NeviU's  enthronization 
feast. 

The  last  of  my  three  selected  documents  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  finest  thing  I  know  on  the  English 
ritual  of  the  table.  It  is  buried  away  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections  (pp.  174-212),  and 
is  styled  the  "  Booke  of  orders  and  rules  of  Anthony 
Viscount  Montague  in  1595."  In  it  the  noble  author 
writes  as  follows  on  the  pantler  : 

The  Yeoman  of  my  Pantrye  and  his  Office. 

I  will  that  the  Yeoman  of  my  Pantrye  doe  receave  of  the  Yeoman 
of  my  Seller  by  Inventorye  or  billes  indented  interchangeably 
betweene  them  all  aucb  plate  as  ahall  apperteyne  to  his  ofBce,  viz., 
saltea,  plate,  trenchers,  Bpoones,  and  knives  hefted  with  silver,  and  be 
answerable  to  him  for  the  same,  I  will  that  ho  receave  the  breade  of 
the  Baker,  by  tale,  and  keepe  a  true  reckonninge  of  the  receipts  of  the 
same  and  doe  weekely  make  accompte  thereof  to  the  Clarke  of  my 
Kitchen  ;  ....  I  will  that  beiri^  warned  by  the  Yeoman  Usher  to 
prepare  for  my  dyett,  he  doe  arme  himselfe,  and  have  all  thinges  in  a 
redynes  for  my  service,  and  beinge  come  for  by  him  shall  followe  him 
through  the  Hall  to  my  dyninge  chamber  dore,  and  from  thence  go 
even  with  bim  on  his  right  hande  unto  my  table  makeinge  eche  of 
them  two  curteseyes  thereto,  the  one  about  the  middest  of  the 
chamber,  the  other  at  the  boorde ;  which  done,  he  shall  place  the  salte, 
and  laye  downe  the  knyves,  and  then  lay  myne  own  trencher  with  a 
manebet  thereon,  and  a  knife  and  spoone  on  either  side ;  and  my  wife's 
in  like  manner ;  at  every  which  service  ended,  he  shall  make  a  email 
obeysancB :  and  having  fully  done,  and  together  with  the  Yeoman 
Usher  made  a  solempne  courtesye,  he  shall  departe  so  conducted  oute, 
as  he  came  in. 

I  will  that  everye  meale,  after  the  first  course,  he  followe  my  service 
uppe  bavinge  a  purpyn'  with  breade  on  bis  arme  and  a  case  of  knyves 
in  nis  hande,  to  supplye  their  wantes  that  shall  neede :  and  after  that  I 
am  sett  that  he  come  upp  some  tymes  to  see  that  there  be  noe  wante 
of  breade  or  any  other  thinge  that  belongetb  to  his  office ;  and  after 
everye  meale  ended  and  the  voyder  taken  awaye,  that  he  come  and 
orderly  take  off  the  aalte  and  knyves,  and  with  due  reverence  return, 
Boe  b^ringe  them  downe  as  he  brought  them  uppe  (p.  204). 

In  this  invaluable  description  we  see  the  "  salte  "  and 
knives  ceremoniously  brought  to  the  table  and  removed 
therefrom  by  the  pantler  precisely  as  they  had  been  by 
the  great  pantler  at  the  coronation  feast,  and  as  they 

'  A  bread  bwket  (pour  pain), 
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had  been  at  the  York  feast  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before.  The  spoons  are  added,  as  they  had  been  since 
Richard  II.'s  coronation,  while  the  placing  of  the  maachet 
and  service  with  the  "purpyn"  directly  connect  the 
pantler  with  the  bread  from  which  his  name  was  derived. 

Moreover,  in  another  part  of  this  document  we  read 
of  the  "  Baker  and  his  ottice"  : 

I  will  that  my  Baker  receave  all  his  wheate  of  iny  Granator  by  talle, 
and  deliver  his  breade  by  the  like  talla  to  my  officer  of  my  paotrye, 
aiid  that  att  everye  monethes  ende  he  doe  make  accompte  to  the  Clarke 
of  my  Kitchin  of  all  the  wheate  that  moneth  by  him  roceaved,  and  howe 
many  cake  of  breade  he  hath  delivered  the  same  moneth  to  my 
Pantler  (p.  209). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  pantler's  duty  of 
accounting  by  tally  with  the  baker,  which  occurs  m  all 
these  documents,  was  expressly  named  in  Henry  II.'s 
grant  of  his  paneiaHa,  ixx  which  Odoin  is  charged  to 
keep  account  by  tally  with  the  king's  bakers ;  also  that 
the  compntator  pants  is  named  in  the  ConstihUio 
dnmus  regis.^ 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  laying  of  the  cloth,  as 
apart  from  the  placing  of  the  "  salt,"  etc.  was  in  England 
the  function  of  the  yeoman  of  the  Ewry,*  and  that  the 
great  pantler,  therefore,  at  the  coronation  feast  cannot 
have  been  entitled  to  the  cloth  {mappa)  as  his  fee.  But 
of  far  greater  importance,  as  distinguishing  the  English 

0  note  that       fewt  of    the  trohbishop  of    York,  the 


cloth  ("  sumappe  "),  we  have  aeeo,  wu 
Inid  by  tbe  terjeftnt  of  the  Eirrj,  sod 


in  that  early  document  be  is  immodiatrlj 

followed  b;  tbe  bakers,  who  h&d,  like  ,              . 

Lord  Montague'a  baker,  to  produce  lo  thin   w&i  nlao   the   proc«dure  in   I^ord 

many    losTea    from     each    buahel    of  Montague's  honKhold.     Hia  LortUhip'i 

wheat.  directiona  were  that  the  yeoman  of  hil 

"mudluin      Koitaoioi-    "Iba     rtu     thai     li  E.WTJ    should    "laye    the    table    ololb 

mnnrai,  dd  quu  dstwoi    Bnpgynted  hlmlo  mill*  fajre   uppOD  both   hii  ann8»,  and  eoe 

Sl'milfcoi''  et"^!"^"   ol  'm?  ^fS"  n*™M  together  with  the   f  soman  Dsher  with 

*t  orli  pBitn  il<  pie-    whwt,  averr  l«fe  to  due  rererenoe  to  the  table  of  mj  dye(t| 

tiioQ."    Libtr  yifftr.       wvlfbesiictaeneowncfiH  makeinffe  tiro  onrteeya  thereto,  the  one 

bHT«n'*'md"hM'rrTB  ■^""t  the  middeit  of  the  chamber,  the 

vbiite  Mttea  ouncca  other  irhen  he  eometh  to  ytt,  and  there, 

ud  an  hilla  or  there-  kissin|!«  ytt,  shall  Uye  ytt  on  the  same 

!i«^'."'',"\J',"f"  place  where  the  layd   Ynoman  Uahef 

be  mad*  ol  ihal  tin.  TTT    .  .     ,       .        ■'        ...         .  -  „ 

tlitrtre  cute  of  bread  '>th   hu   hande   appoynteth  ottneinge 

ol     eTST]i«    bMhdl."  the  one  ende  the  one  waje,  the  other 

<f-  «*>■  ende  the  other  wiye ;  the  aajd  Oaber 

'  Et«d  in  the  Royal  Houaeliold  the  helpeioge   him   to  spreads  ytt,   wbith 

Ewry  included  the  Napery,  but  in  the  beinge  spredde   and   rcTerence  doae," 

coronation     aerricea     tbe     two     were  the  yeoman  of   the  Ptuitr;  ■■  tD  plaf* 

di(ferential«d  and  the  officea  of  Napier  the  "  salto,"  etc.    The  whole  oeremanial 

and  of  Ewer  were  vested  in  different  deaerres  t«  be  compared  with  that  of 

persons.    Bnt    at    the    enthroniiation  the  York  feast  in  146S. 
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paiietana,  is  the  fact  that,  in  England,  the  king's 
pantler  never  enjoyed,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  that 
jurisdiction  over  all  bakers  which  was  vested  in  the 
grand  panetier  de  France,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  expressly  conferred  in  the  grant  by  Henry  II.  of  the 
Norman  panetana. 

Of  the  grand  panetier  we  read  : 

On  d^signait  autrefois  en  France  sous  le  nom  de  grand  panetier  un 
grand  officer  de  la  couronne,  chare6  de  servir  le  roi  k  table, 
concurrement  avec  le  grand  ^chanson  d^iis  les  jours  de  ceretnonie,  et 
sous  l'autorit4  duquel  se  trouvaient  toua  lea  boulangers  demeurant  k 
Paris  et  hors  des  portes.     .... 

L'office  de  grand  panetier  ^tait  toujours  poss^de  par  un  homme  de 
la  plus  haute  noblesse.  En  1332  Bouchard  de  Montmorency  ^tait 
ParKlarius  FTOtifiae,  et  en  cette  quality  il  eut  un  proems  avec  le  pr^vdt 
dee  marchands  et  dee  echevins  de  la  ville  qui,  soutenant  les  intdrSte 
des  boulangers,  I'entravaient  dans  I'ex^rcifle  de  sa  jurisdiction  .  . 
.  Louis  XIV.,  par  un  edit  du  mois  d'aoflt  1711,  supprima  la 
jurigdiction  de  ce  grand  officler,  qui  pla^t  au  bae  de  I'^cu  de  ses 
armes  la  nef  d'or  et  le  cadenas  qu'on  paratt  autrefois  k  cflt6  du  couvert 
du  roi.' 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  his  Histoire  genSalogique  de  la 
maison  de  France,  1733,  Pfere  Anselme  devotes  eighty 
pages  to  his  history  of  the  "  Grands  pannetiers  de  France  " 
(pp.  603-682),  at  the  head  of  which  the  cadenas  and 
the  nef  are  rudely  shown  in  woodcuts.  But  a  better 
description  shows  us  the  richly  wrought  nef,  which  was 
replaced  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  cadenas,  a  square 
p^te  two  iuches  high,  with  a  cover,  which  held  the  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon,  salt,  pepper  and  sugar.  A  still  more 
close  connection  with  the  mediaeval  custom  is  seen  in 
Montaigne's  acco I mt  of  the  c^hncts  used  by  the  Cardinal 
de  Sens  even  in  Italy  : 

"devant  ceux  i  qui  on  veut  faire  un  honneur  particulier  .  .  . 
on  aeit  de  grands  quarres  d'argeiit  qui  portent  leur  .lalurr,  de  mgme 
fa^on  que  ceu^s  qu'on  aert  en  Franco  aux  grans.  Aitx  dcasue  de  cela,  il 
y  a  une  Herviette  pli^e  en  qiiartre  ;  sur  cette  serviette  ]e  jmH,leroiUfiiii, 
In  fourchette,  et  le  mlkr."~ 

Here  we  have  the  salt,  the  bread,  the  knife  and  the 
spoon,  which  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pantler's 
pi-ovince,  with  the  addition  of  the  fork  that  marked  an 
advance  in  civilisation. 


'  Grand     Dictioniiaire      Univertel,  '  Orand  Diclioanaire,  III.  43. 
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fnstilulr. 

July  Ut,  1903. 
Mr.  Herbeht  Jomes,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  Garraway  Rice  exhibited  a.  steelyard  dated  1756. 

Profesaor  Bunnell  Lewis  read  a  paper  on  "  Roman  Epigraphy  in 
Northern  Italy,"  and  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  inacriptions, 
which  haa  been  comparatively  neglected  by  our  countrymen.  No 
Enghshman  has  written  a  book  that  would  sustain  comparison  with 
Spon's  Miscellanea  ErudUx  AiUiquUaHs,  puhhshed  in  1685.  In  our  own 
day  this  field  of  study  haa  been  cultivated  almost  exclusively  by 
tiormans  ;  and  even  the  Inarriptimes  BrUaimKce  have,  to  our  discredit, 
been  edited  by  Hiibner.  In  the  north  of  Italy  some  words  occur  on 
the  inscribed  stones  which  seem  to  deserve  special  notice.  CAPSARIVS 
properly  means  one  who  carries  eapsa,  a  box,  generally  of  books,  as  it 
appears  in  the  mosaic  of  Monnus  at  Treves  j  but  in  the  inscription,  of 
which  a  copy  was  exhibited,  it  probably  means  a  military  officer  who 
had  charge  of  boxes,  in  which  army  accounts  were  kept,  polla  is 
another  form  of  Paula,  a  name  borne  by  many  Roman  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank;  in  ecclesiastical  history  Paula  is  a  prominent  figure. 
She  was  the  disciple  of  Jerome,  and  devoted  her  daughter  to  perpetual 
virginity ;  on  this  account  he  calls  her  the  mother-in-law  of  God,  "  Dei 
socrus  esse  ccepisti "  I  paeda<iogv's  is  the  tutor  who  had  care  of  children. 
He  is  represented  in  a  wall  painting  at  Pompeii  that  has  for  its  subject 
Medea  meditating  the  murder  of  her  children ;  he  also  appears  in  the 
famous  Niobid  group  at  Florence.  The  correctness  of  the  attribution 
is  proved  by  an  ancient  vase,  where  IlAIAArCiro^  is  inscribed  over  a 
figure  of  the  same  land  and  in  the  same  dress.  PAEDAOOQA,  the 
governess,  shows  that  the  Romans  paid  attention  to  the  education  of 
girls,  and  corresponds  with  many  references  which  the  authors  make  to 
the  accomplishments  of  women.  I1II-VIRI-D  {Quitluorviri  jure  diaindo) 
bears  witness  to  the  administration  of  justice  by  four  judges  in  a 
lioman  colony.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  duoviri.  The  paper  ended 
with  some  remarks  on  the  connexion  between  classical  art  and  the 
Italian  Renaissance. 

Mr.  Harold  Brakspeah  contributed  a  paper  on  recent  excavations 
of  the  Roman  villa  at  Box.  Having  descril)ed  all  that  is  known  of 
previous  excavations  on  the  site  since  1831,  he  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  the  work  carried  on  during  1902.  A  plan  of  the  building  showed 
it  to  have  been  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  and  the  photographs 
and  drawings  of  several  tessellated  pavements  illustrated  the  beauty  of 
its  once  decorated  interior. 
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LISKEAItD,    LEGIO. 

By  F.  HATKEPIELD,  M.A.,  VS.&.. 
So».F.S.A.Sail. 

The  town  of  Liskeard  in  Cornwall  has  long  had  a 
puzzling  connection  with  the  Roman  legions.  It  has 
been  credited  with  a  Roman  name,  Legio  or  Sebasta 
altera  legio,  and  writers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Jioycd 
Lislitution  of  Cornwall  and  elsewliere  have  conjectured 
that  in  the  Roman  period  a  legion  was  at  some  time  or 
other  in  occupation  of  the  site. 

This  conjecture  may  be  confidently  rejected,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  Roman  remains  have  ever  been 
found  at  Liskeard  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  Only  one 
object  has  been  even  cited  as  Roman  and  that  may  be 
assigned  without  much  hesitation  to  a  later  age.  It  ia 
an  inscribed  stone  with  letters  in  relief,  now  practically 
illegible,  but  once  deciphered  in  part  as  olim  Marti  nunc 
arti  or  similar  words  ;  till  about  forty  years  ago  it  was  in 
a  wall  of  the  Liskeard  Grammar  School  on  the  site  of  the 
medie^^al  Castle.'  The  fact  that  the  lettering  is  on  stone 
in  relief  shows  that  it  is  not  Roman,  for  Roman  lapidary 
monixments  bear  incised  lettering.  Doubtless  it  is  of 
late  medieval  or  modern  date  and  records  the  conversion 
of  the  place  from  the  service  of  the  God  of  War  (Mars) 
tc  the  uses  of  education  (ars)  as  a  Grammar  School. 
Beyond  this  stone,  no  trace  of  Roman  antiquity  has  ever 
been  assigned  to  Liskeard  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
we  may  take  it  as  certain  that  the  town  does  not  occupy 
a  Roman  site,  legionary  or  other. 

Whence  then  came  the  appellation  SeJxista  altera 
legi  ?  It  has  a  long  and  cunous  history,  which  starts 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  Michael  Villano- 
vanus,  better  known  as  Servetus,  enemy  and  victim  of 

'  Folwhcle ;    Allen.    Sitt.    af   Lit-  itviii  (1B69) ;  Journal,  i.  227.     Wben 

kiard,  p.  S4>l:lj  Journal  of  ike  Sogal  (hetchooliraifouiided,  aeems  unkDomii 

Imtitation  of  Cornaall,   1861,   i   (2),  ■  Bcboolhouse  atood  intbin  the  ruisi  of 

p.    18;    Fittj-flnt    Heport,    pp,    tit,  the  caetle  in  IfiM  (f^miu,  p.  201). 
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Calvin.  Servetus  in  1535,  when  he  was  barely  twenty- 
six  years  old,  published  at  Lyons  a  Latin  edition  of 
Ptolemy's  Geography,  and  inserted  loto  it  the  then 
novelty  of  notes,  identifying  various  of  Ptolemy's  place- 
names  with  modern  names.  The}'  are  brief  marginal 
notes,  mostly  one  word  long,  mere  identificntions  without 
statement  of  prooff,  reasons,  or  authorities.  In  general 
they  are  not  veiy  good  identifications  Ancient 
geography  was  only  begmning  to  be  underetood  in  1535; 
Servetus  was  a  young  man,  and  in  identifying  Ptolemy's 
place-names  he  was  largely  a  pioneer  and  liable  to  a 
pioneer's  mistakes. 

For  Britain  ho  gives  seventy-seven  identifications. 
Of  these  about  a  dozen  are  right,  relating  to  well-known 
names  like  Londinium,  Ehoracum,  Vectis,  Lindunt, 
Rutupicie  and  the  like  :  the  rest  are  more  or  less  wrong. 
He  does  not  tell  us  whence  he  obtained  them,  nor  can  I 
supply  his  omission  except  by  conjecture.  There  was, 
of  course,  some  material  available  in  1535  to  help  a 
student  of  Romano-British  geography.  Identifications 
of  Koman  place-names  occur  occasionally  in  medieval 
chronicles.  Accounts  of  sixteenth  century  Britain  had 
been  published  before  1535  by  such  writers  as  Aeneas 
Sylvius  {Pius  II.),  Vininnius  Ponticus,  Raphael  of 
Volaterra,  Polydore  Vergil,  John  Major  or  Mair,  Hector 
Boetbius.  Manuscript  maps  of  England  had  been 
drawn  up  by  English  and  foreign  cartographers,  and 
several  of  the  early  editions  of  Ptolemy  contain  a 
printed  "nova  Angliae  tabula"  of  Italian  origin.  Ser- 
vetus included  this  Italian  map  in  his  t;dition.  But  he 
did  not  use  it  for  his  identifications  of  place-names  in 
Britain,  since  its  selection  and  spelling  of  names  difiers 
entirely  from  his :  while  the  rest  of  the  material  which 
I  have  just  indicated,  seems  to  have  been  almost  un- 
known to  him.  The  general  character  of  his  identi- 
fications suggests  ratber  that  he  had  before  him  an 
account,  or  perhaps  rather  a  manuscript  map  of  sixteenth 
century  England,  drawn  up  in  England  and  differing  a 
good  deal  from  anything  hitherto  constructed.'     To  this 

>  The  modem  namea  iv)iich  Serretua  not  Londm,  as  in  the  prialfd  Italian 
cil«>  in  his  margillHl  notes  are  spelt  in  map.  But  bia  .aelection  of  name  ia 
Engliab  fuhiun :  for  example,  London,      quite  unlike  tbe  knoirn   MS.   English 
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map  (if  map  it  was)  he  applied  tKe  principle  that  ancient 
and  modern  towns  often  agree  in  site  and  name.  We 
find  him,  for  example,  equating  Cataractonium  with 
Carlisle,  Cwinium  with  Gloucester,  Deva  with  Doncaster, 
Dunium  with  Dorking  or  Dorchester,  Mcdiolanum  with 
Manchester,  Tamara  with  "  Tanerstok "  (Tavistock), 
Bolerium,  with  St.  Buryan.  It  is  plain  that  in  eanh 
case  he  has  selected  from  his  map  or  account  of  England 
some  modern  name  which  suited,  however  roughly,  the 
required  position  and  which  hore  some  faint  similarity  in 
spelling  to  the  ancient  name  in  question.  It  may  not 
sound  a  hopeful  plan  ;  certainly  it  has  not  yielded  good 
results  in  the  case  before  us.  But  it  was  almost  the 
only  plan  available  in  an  age  which  possessed  neither 
accurate  maps  nor  adequate  records  of  Roman  remains, 
and  it  was  widely  used  tnroughout  the  sixteenth  century. 
Within  limits  it  w,»s  by  no  means  so  irrational  as  it 
sounds.  In  Italy,  France  and  Spain,  the  lands  most 
famiUar  to  Renaissance  scholars,  the  modem  towns  do 
frequently  stand  on  Roman  sites  and  preserve  in  their 
appellations  vestiges  of  Roman  names.  We  need  not 
greatly  blame  Servetus  if  he  concluded  the  same  to  be 
true  of  Britain,  or  if  in  default  of  real  indications  he 
caught  at  distant  and  trifling  similarities  in  site  and 
spelling.  The  English  antiquaries  who  succeeded  him, 
Robert  Talbot  in  1547,  HumfreyLhuyd  in  1572^,  Camden 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  did  much  the  same,  and  our 
own  age  is  not  faultless  in  this  respect. 

Among  these  identifications  of  Servetus  is  one  which 
now  concerns  us.  Ptolemy,  it  will  be  remembered, 
inserts  under  the  heading  "Dumnonii"  in  his  British 
chapter,  a  puzzling  and  probably  inaccurate  entry, 
'ifTKa'  \eyt<av  oevrfpa  ac^Satm/.'  Some  manuscripts  and 
many  early  editions  of  his  work  break  this  entry  into 

inapg,    bucIi    bs    thoM    facsimiled    bv  It^gibus  Clodienaia  (1G64)  oome  mnoh 

Oough    {BriiitA  Topagr.,  Vol.  I)  Sod  closer  to  Serretus,  bat  du;  bave  been 

NordenakiOld.      Possiblj  Serrrtu'  maj  influenced  bj  him.     Tbe  auggestion  of 

have  seen  a  map  bj  Oeorge  Lily,  whieh  Burton    (Commfntarj)    on    Antaainai, 

ia  mentioned   hj   Bale  (ceotuiia  noaa,  p.  64),  that  Serietue  copied  Uoletiiir,  is 

liviii;   and  Gouirli,  t>ut.  T  huve  neier  impoesible,  since  the  edition  of  Ptolemy 

met  with  it  and  doubt  if  it  was  drawn  by  Moleilus   came  Dearly  thirtr  jeurs 

'  to  early  as  1535.    Tlie  later  mapa  by  after  the  first  edition  by  Serretiu. 
Sebietian    Miinater    (Baele   edilion     of  '  Compare    Archatotogicol   Journal, 

ftolemy,   1S40)    and    by    Seboatian  a  ilii.  IHl. 
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two,  "icTKa  and  Afyitov  Sevrepa  (re^Saon^,  each  with  its 
own  latitude  and  longitude.  Servetus  follows  this 
latter  reading  and  accordingly  has  two  nani^  to  identifv. 
Isca  he  explains  as  Exeter,  while  against  legio  secunda 
Augvsta  (the  Latin  for  Aeyiatv  Sevrepa  tre/Satm^),  he  put 
Leskerd,  or  as  we  now  spell  it,  Liskeard.  Apparently 
he  had  no  better  reasons  than  that  Legio  ana  Leskerd 
both  begin  with  Le-,  and  that  Liskeard  is  situated  in 
the  district  where  he  supposed  Ptolemy  to  put  Legio. 
In  a  second  edition  of  his  Ptolemy  (Vienne,  1541),  he 
slightly  alters  the  marginal  "Leskerd"  to  "Sebasta, 
uuigo  Leskerd." 

Thus  made,  the  identification  of  Legio  and  Liskeard 
found  at  first  some  credence.  With  many  other 
identifications  proposed  by  Servetus,  it  was  admitted 
into  standard  works,  such  as  the  Bibliotheca  of  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot  (ed.  1548),  the  great  Latin-English 
dictionary  of  the  age,  and  the  Synonymia  Geographica 
of  Abraham  Ortelius  (Antwerp,  1578),  and  Ortelius 
slightly  alters  the  Latin  from  "Legio"  to  "Sebasta 
altera  legio."  But  it  was  ignored  by  English  antiquaries 
like  Camden,  who  knew  quite  well  that  the  Legio  II. 
Augusta  properly  belonged  to  Isca  Silurum,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire ;  Richard  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Comivall 
(1602),  mentioned  it  only  to  reject  it;  and  it  never 
passed  into  the  main  current  of  antiquarian  literature. 
It  maintained,  and  indeed  still  maintains,  an  obscure 
existence  through  casual  and  generally  puzzled  citations,' 
One  instance  of  its  survival  is  curious  enough  to  be 
noticed  here.  The  Corporation  of  Liskeard  possesses 
amongst  its  plate  a  standard  silver  goblet,  made  in 
London  in  1665,  and  presented  to  it,  presumably  at  the 
same  time,  by  Sir  Chichester  Wrey,  Recorder  of  the 
Borough  since  1661.  This  goblet  bears  on  the  one  side 
the  arms  of  Liskeard,  a  fleur-de-lis,  and  beneath  that 
the  word  legio.'- 

'  Lske,  Bitt.  of  Cornvinll,  iii.  \i9;  of  Office  of  the  CiUet  and  TOmu   of 

RIC  I.   227;    Martin's  Record  laier-  England  and  Waiei,l.SJ  \  infonnation 

prrier  (18n3),  etc.  from  Mr.  Hop*  aoA  the  Town  Clerk  ai 

'  LI.   Jewitt    and   W.  H.   St.   John  Listeartl. 
Hope,  Corporation  Flats  and  Int'i/nia 
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NOTE    ON    A    WALL-PAINTING    IN    CLAVEELEY 
CHURCH,    SAI,OP. 

Bj  W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE.  M.A.' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  November,  1902, 
a  paper  on  "  Claverley  Church  and  its  wall-paintings," 
was  read  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston,  who  exhibited  in 
illustration  tracings  of  a  series  of  mounted  figures  painted 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.* 

In  his  description  of  this  lemarkable  painting  Mr. 
Johnston  expresses  his  concurrence  in  a  suggestion  of 
the  vicar  of  Claverley,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Harvey,  that 
the  subject  represents  "  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
incident  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings  with  which  the 
founder  of  the  church ,  Roger  of  Montgomery,  was 
prominently  associated." 

For  an  account  of  this  incident  we  have  only  the 
authority  of  Wace,  who  describes  in  his  Roman  de  Rou 
how  a  gigantic  Englishman,  who  was  doing  tremendous 
execution  with  his  battle-axe  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  a  hundred  men,  was  at  last  struck  down  by  Roger  of 
Montgomery,  who  came  galloping  up  with  his  lance  set. 
Wace's  own  words  are  as  follows  : 

Bien  le  faseient  li  Nomarit, 
Quant  un  Engleiz  vint  acoront; 
En  sa  cumpaigiie  out  chent  armez, 
De  plusors  armes  atornez. 
Hacne  noresche  out  mult  bele, 
Plus  de  plain  pi^  out  I'alemele, 
Bien  fu  arm^  k  sa  mani^re. 
Grant  ert  k  fier,  o  bele  chiere. 
En  la  bataille  et  primer  front. 
La  ii  Normanz  plus  espez  aont, 
En  vint  saUlant  plus  tost  ke  cers ; 
Maint  Normant  mit  li  jor  envers 
Od  ea  cumpaigne  k'il  aveit. 
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A  un  Nonnant  s'en  vint  tot  dreit, 

Ki  arm^  fu  sor  un  destrier ; 

Od  la  hache  ki  fu  d'acier, 

El  belme  f^rir  le  kuida, 

Maiz  li  colp  ultre  escolorja ; 

Far  devant  I'arcon  ^lac^ia 

La  hache  ki  mult  bien  trencha ; 

Li  col  del  cheval  en  traTers 

Colpa  k'a  terre  vint  li  fers, 

E  li  cheval  vha!  avant 

Od  tot  son  mestre  k  terre  jua. 

Ne  sai  ee  cil  le  f^ri  plus, 

llaiz  li  Nonnanz  ki  li  colp  virent, 

A  grant  merveille  a'eabahirent. 

L'aasalt  aveient  tot  guerpi, 

Quant  Rogier  de  Montgomeri 

Vint  poignant,  la  lance  beissie; 

One  ne  leissa  por  la  coignie 

K'il  aveit  bub  el  col  levle, 

Ki  mult  esteit  lone  exhanst^, 

Ke  il  Engleiz  si  ne  ferist, 

K'a  la  terre  platir  le  fiat ; 

Dune  s'ecria :  Ferez,  Franceiz ; 

Nostre  eat  li  champ  aor  les  Engleiz.' 

To  my  mind  there  are  several  serious  objections  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  ingenious  explauation  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Johnston. 

In  the  first  place,  supposing  we  admit  the  very  fanciiul 
story  of  Wace,  who  is  not  at  all  a  trustworthy  authority, 
how  should  we  expect  it  to  be  represented  pictorially  ? 
To  begin  with,  the  big  Englishman  and  his  followers 
were  not  mounted,  but  fighting  on  foot,  and  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  depicted  as  a  band  of  men, 
armed  like  their  leader,  with  the  formidable  battle-axe. 
Roger  of  Montgomery  and  his  Norman  followers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  all  mounted,  and  would  appear  as  a 
group  of  horsemen  galloping  headlong  into  the  fray, 
which  Wace  describes  as  ending  in  a  fierce  mSl^  note- 
worthy for  the  gallant  defence  of  the  English,  who  slew 
the  horses  of  the  Normans  and  clave  the  shields  of 
their  riders.  We  should  in  fact  have  expected  such  a 
picture  or  series  of  pictures  as  those  so  graphically 
pourtrayed  in  the  version  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  itself 
on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,    an    authority    to    which  Mr. 
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Johnston  quite  reasonably  appeals  for  the  resemblance 
of  style  between  it  and  the  painting  under  notice.  But 
where  in  the  Claverley  picture  is  the  band  of  English 
footmen  ?  and  where  such  violent  action  as  that  described 
by  Wace,  or  so  vividly  depicted  in  the  stitchwork  ?  In 
the  Claverley  painting  not  a  footman  is  to  be  seen  ;  the 
whole  of  the  men  are  mounted  ;  and  the  movements  of 
their  horses  are  not  in  the  least  suggestive  of  a  fight. 
Moreover,  the  chief  figure,  he  who  is  felling  from  his 
horse,  has  for  arms  not  an  axe,  but  a  sword  and  lance, 
the  former  of  which  he  grasps  in  his  hand,  and  the  latter 
he  has  broken  in  his  fall,  while  the  man  confronting 
him,  whom  Mr.  Johnston  regards  as  Earl  Roger,  looks 
quietly  on  with  dropped  lance,  instead  of  transfixing  his 
foe.  These  important  discrepancies  may  perhaps  be 
explained  ou  the  supposition  that  the  painter  of  the 
picture  knew  naught  of  Master  Wace's  version  of  the 
story ;  but  in  that  case  we  should  like  to  know  whose 
and  what  other  version  was  current. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  painting  to 
recall  a  fight  between  a  gigantic  Englishman  armed 
with  a  battle-axe  and  on  foot,  and  a  mounted  Norman 
who  slew  him  with  his  lance. 

Admitting  even  the  possibility  of  the  painting  having 
been  drawn  according  to  some  tradition  of  the  event, 
we  have  a  scene  depicted  which,  as  Mr.  Johnston  himself 
points  out,  "  is  wholly  secular  in  character,  although  in- 
vested at  the  time  when  it  was  painted  with  a  senu-reU- 
^ous  halo."  I  do  not  quite  follow  Mr,  Johnston's  saving 
clause,  hut  I  would  venture  to  ask  him  if  he  can  point 
to  any  other  wall-painting  yet  discovered  in  an  English 
church  that  is  "  wholly  secular  in  character."  Mr.  C.  E. 
Keyser  tells  me  he  does  not  know  of  a  single  instance. 

The  next  point  is,  what  can  the  picture,  or  series  of 
pictures,  represent  ? 

Mr.  Johnston  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
as  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  conventional  trees  are  used 
to  divide  different  parts  of  the  subject.  The  portion  of 
the  painting  reproduced  in  the  Journal  depicts  three 
subjects  thus  divided.  That  on  the  extreme  right 
contains  three  figures,  the  next  three  figures,  and  there 
are  three  others  in  the  imperfect  remains  of  the  third 
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subject.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  there  is  an  attempt 
to  repeat  in  each  subject  the  same  coloured  horses,  but 
this  IS  not  a  very  important  point. 

In  the  first  picture  the  three  figures  are  shown  as  quietly 
riding  away  from  what  Mr,  Johnston  thinks  are  the  walk 
of  a  town.  In  the  next  picture  one  of  the  riders'  is 
tumbling  headlong  from  his  horse,  breaking,  as  I  think,  his 
lance  in  nis  fall,  wnde  his  two  companions  look  quietly  on. 
In  the  third  picture  the  dismounted  man  is  lying  on  the 
ground  beside  his  horse,  the  reins  of  which,  Mr.  Johnston 
points  out,  are  "  being  held  apparently  by  a  super- 
natural hand,"  while  the  other  two  men  are  facing  each 
other,  and  one  seems  to  be  gesticiUating  with  his  sword. 
The  rest  of  the  painting  is  too  fragmentary  for  anything 
to  be  made  out  with  certainty,  and  many  of  the  minor 
details  have  perished. 

Now  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  we  have  here 
exactly  what  we  should  expect  to  find,  a  story  taken 
from  the  Bible,  and  in  this  case  that  of  the  Conversion 
of  Saul  as  described  in  the  9th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  by  St  Paul  himself  m  the  22nd  chapter. 
The  first  scene  shows  the  departure  of  Saul  from 
Jerusalem;  the  next  his  falling  to  the  eai-th  as  he 
journeyed  to  Damascus,  when  the  great  light  shined 
from  heaven.  The  third  picture  shows  him  lying  on  the 
ground  while  the  voice  questioned  him,  a  fact  emphasized 
by  the  arresting  of  his  horse  by  the  supernatural  hand, 
and  the  astonishment  of  the  two  companions  confronting 
one  another,  who  "  stood  speechless  hearing  a  voice,  but 
seeing  no  man,"  There  was  room  on  the  wall  for  exactly 
two  more  pictures,  and  these  possibly  represented  Saul 
remounting  his  horse,  and  being  led  of  bis  friends  to 
Damascus. 

Although  no  other  wall-painting  of  the  Conversion  of 
Saul  seems  to  have  been  preserved  or  discovered  else- 
where in  England,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  found,'  and  in  that  case  we  should  expect 

>  The  Liberate  B«ll  of  3R  HeLi^  III.  amote  St.  Paul  (dedil  alapham  Sanfto 

«rderi    the    narden*    of     the     king's  Pnu/o),  and  paint  Bomrthing  concerning 

works  at  Woiid«tock  "  to  paint  the  idd  St.  Pnul  aod  likewise  paint  the  bisturj 

cbapel   with   the  ttotj  of  the  woman  of  the  ETangeiiBls  in  the  upper  part  a 

taken  ID  adulter;,  and  liow  tha  Lord  the  same  chapel."     T.  U.  Turner,  Snmt 

wrole  on  the  ground,  knd  how  the  Lord  accovat    of    homatic    ArcMleelnre    » 
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it  to  be  depicted  much  as  we  see  it  here.  Saul  w;i3 
"  come  nigh  unto  Damascus  about  noon,"  so  the  horses 
aie  trotting  gently  along  in  the  mid-day  heat.  There  is 
of  course  no  mention  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  Saul 
and  his  escort  being  mounted,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  were,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
an  English  or  Norman  artist  would  not  have  represented 
them  otherwise  than  on  horseback,  since  that  was  the 
accustomed  method  of  travel  in  this  country  then  and  for 
lonn  time  before  and  after. 

In  an  early  fifteenth  century  Bible  of  English  work  in 
the  British  Museum,'  in  an  initial  letter  P  on  fol.  306,  Saul 
is  shown  as  riding  at  the  head  of  a  hand  of  six  mounted 
men,  all  in  armour,  with  sleeved  surcoats,  and  pointed 
bassinets  and  camails ;  one,  and  perhaps  a  second,  carries 
a  long  red  rod  (or  spear).  The  horse  Saul  is  riding  is 
stumbling,  and  he  himself  is  being  thrown  over  its  head. 
He  is  armed  like  the  escort,  but  his  hands  are  bare,  and 
he  is  also  bareheaded.  Neither  Saul  nor  his  followers 
are  shown  with  any  weapons.  In  the  foie^round  to  the 
right  is  a  town  or  city  to  which  the  band  is  riding.  In 
the  upper  right  hand  corner  is  a  figure  of  Our  Lord  in 
the  clouds,  with  a  scroll  lettered 

i39utum  Esi  tibi  contra  elimalam  Mlcitiart. 

In  another  MS.  of  the  same  period  in  the  British 
Museum,*  a  massbook  (?)  of  En^ish  work,  in  a  large 
initial  L  on  fol.  12,  Saul  is  depicted  riding  as  before  at 
the  bead  of  a  band  of  four  companions,  but  none  of  them 
is  in  armour.  Saul's  horse  has  stumbled,  and  the  rider, 
who  wears  a  long  red  tunic  and  blue  cloak,  is  sprawling 
over  it ;  Saul  is  also  shown  nimbed.  Above  is  a  half- 
length  figure  of  Our  Lord  in  the  clouds,  painted  in  red, 
with  rays  of  the  same  hue  radiating  from  Him. 

England/rom  tha  Comquett  to  the  nd  '  B07&I  MS.  l.E.ii. 

0/  the  thiHttMh  caU«ry  (Oxford,  1861,  '  Add.  US.  29704. 

SS»). 
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BUENHAM    ABBEY,    BUCKS. 
Bj  HABOLD  BRA£BFEAB,  FJ.A. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Bath  Road, 
upon  the  almost  level  tract  of  country  between  Windsor 
and  Maidenhead,  are  the  remaios  of  a  small  monastery 
of  Augustinian  canonesses,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Bumham. 

The  history  of  Bumham  Abhey  has  already  heen 
treated'  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Rutton,  C.K,  so  that  it  is  ueedless 
to  repeat  it  here,  except  those  portions  that  throw  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  buildings. 

The  abbey  was  founded  by  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall 
and  king  of  the  Romans,  who  endowed  it  with  the  manor 
and  advowson  of  the  church  of  Burnham,  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  manor  of  Cippenhara.  The  foundation 
charter  is  dated  from  Cippennam  the  18th  day  of  April, 
1206,  "  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign." 

Margery  of  Estoii,  formerly  sub-prioress  of  Goring, 
was  appointed  abbess  the  year  following,  though 
through  some  mistake  the  connrmatitm  of  the  appoint- 
ment is  entered  in  the  register  at  Lincoln  under  the 
year  1265,  but  the  document  itself  says  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  the  founder  in  the  tenth  year  of  hie 
reign.  This  mistake  has  apparently  led  Tanner  to 
ascribe  the  foundation  to  the  year  1265,"  and  as  his 
statement  has  been  blindly  followed  by  other  writers, 
the  mistake  has  continued  t,o  be  repeated. 

The  abbey  buildings  seem  to  have  been  erected  in 
regular  sequence  following  the  foundation,  and  the 
existing  remains  show  little  or  no  trace  of  alteration 
until  aiter  the  suppression. 

The  Augustinian  canonesses,  or  nuns,  as  they  are 
frequently  called,  apparently  followed  the  same  rule  of 
St.  Austin  as  the  canons  of  the  order.     Tanner  claims 

=  .Vo/i/u  SToniutita  (London,  1T87], 
t.T.  BuekinghaiDihiTe,  VI. 
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for  them  fifteen  foundations  in  England,'  all  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  country,  btit  some  of  these  are 
doubtful,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Benedictine  rule. 
With  the  exception  of  Lacock,  in  Wiltshire,^  none 
has  left  any  considerable  remains  above  ground,  so 
that,  until  more  sites  have  been  excavated,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  if  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
corresponded  to  any  marked  degree.  Lacock  and  Burn- 
ham  are  very  similar  on  plan,  but  the  older  foundation 
at  Goring,*  which  was  attached  to  an  existing  parish 
church,  seems  to  have  been  quite  different  in  its  arrange- 
ment. In  the  year  1535  Bumham  was  included  in  the 
list  of  lesser  monasteries  whose  revenues  did  not  umouut 
to  X200  a  year,  and  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
at  that  time  is  as  follows ; 

"  The  Monastery  of  the  Order  of  Sfc.  Austin,  value 
£51  28.  4U.  Nunns  9;  Incontinent    none;  all 
desire  to  go  unto  Religious  Housea     Servants 
37,  whereof  Priests  2,  Hinds  21,  Women  14. 
Bells  and  Lead  worth  £40  Itis.  8d.     The  House 
in    good    Estate.     The   value  of  the  moveable 
Goods  £4.'t  17*.  9d.     Stocks  and  Debts  none. 
Woods  160  Acres  ;  whereof  in  Woods  under  20 
Years  Age  80  Acres,  old  Woods  80  acres."* 
Accompanying  the  report  is  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioners  commending   the    religious    to    the    King's 
favour,  as  a  result  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue.      The    licence  for   this    is    dated    9th    July,  29 
Henry  VIII.  (1537),  and  states  that  Alice  Baldwin  is  to 
be  abbess  in  place  ot  Margery  Gibson,  resigned." 

The  general  suppression  followed  in  a  few  years'  time, 
and  Bumham  was  dissolved  on  the  I9th  September,  1539. 
The  deed    of  sun-ender  ia    signed    by    the    abbess    and 

'  Noiilia     Monatiiea,    preface,     Iv.  th>b    illustrating    this    (tecount,    with 

TheM   are   Harwold,   Bedford  ;    Bum-  wliich  it  cmi  be  compared. 

ham,  Bucka:    Comworthj  and  Leigh,  '  Goring,   hr   P.    a.   Stone,   F.S.A. 

Deron  i    Acomburj    and    Lj^niebroke.  (London.  189S),  facing  p.  30,  haa  a  plan 

Hereford;     ilartfonl,     Kent;      dnce  of  Mr.  Stone's  eicariitioas  od  the  site 

Dieu,  Leicester;    Crabhoiise.  Norfolk;  of  this   priory,   irhioh  ahows  a  murh 

BoChwell,  Nurthanta ;  Ooring,  Oxford  ;  larger  group  of  buildioss  thao  would 

Uuckland,    Somerset;     Campse;     and  be  suppoied  to  hare  eiuted  from  (he 

Fliiton,  Suffolk  ;  and  I.aoock,  Wiltshire.  number  of  inmates. 

■  la  H^ilftAreiaeologicU  Magaiiae.  '  Broirno    Willis,     Tie    Witory    of 

ixxi.  196-240,  is  a  paiier  by  the  present  Ahbia  (London,  171fi),  ii.  IS. 

writer,  on  Lacock  Abbey,  a<rcompBoied  '  Patent  Boll,  29  H.  Till.    Pt   1, 

b;  a  ground  plan  to  tlie  Mine  scile  a«  m.  19. 
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nine  canonesses,  and  beat's 
the  seal  of  the  abbey  in  red 
wax.' 

The  setil^  (opposite)  repre- 
sents the  Coronation  of  ths 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  figures 
of  Our  Lord  and  Our  Lady 
are  seated  under  a  double 
crocketted  canopy  with  pin- 
nacles over,  and  beneath  are 
the  arms  of  the  abbey,  three 
lozenges  on  a  chief.''  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
band,  of  which  the  upper  part 
is  covered  by  the  tops  of  the 
canopies,  but  the  lower  por- 
tion bears  the  inscription : 

BIGILLVM   CONVENTVS   MONIALIVM  DE  BVRNHAM. 

There  are  four  letters  on  the  portion  of  the  band 
behind  the  canopies,  but  illegible.  Tiiere  are  also  the 
letters  S  and  M.  on  either  side  the  arms.  The  seal  is 
a  good  example  of  the  time  of  the  foundation.  The 
arms  are  similir  to  those  of  the  Molyns  family,  one  of 
whom,  Sir  William  Molyns,  gave  to  the  abbey  the 
manor  of  Silveston  in  Northamptonshire  about  13^8.' 
The  arms  are  strongly  suggestive  of  some  connection 
between  the  abbey  and  the  Molyns  family. 

After  the  suppression,  the  site,  with  the  barns,  stables, 
dove  houses,  orchards,  and  gai-dens  included  in  the 
precinct  of  the  abbey,  were  leased  by  the  Crowu  upon 
the  20th  November,  1539,  to  William  Tyldesley,  for 
twenty-one  years.*  It  is  probable  he  altered  some  of  the 
monastic  buildings  to  form  a  dwelling  house,  as  he  was 
living  at  Bumham  Abbey  in  1561.     After  the  expiration 

■  The   original    i»    in     the    Public  '  Browne  Willie,    Tie    Bitlory    of 

Recoid  Offloe.  Abbiet,  ix.  10,  giTSB  Cbeie,  but  without 

*  Lipscombe'B   Hittorg   of  Bucking.  ttatinjt  hit  authorilj  at  ''  Or  on  a  chitf 

kanuhire  (LondoD.  1847),  iii.  210,  gives  Argtnl,  a  Loitngei  Quirt." 

A  poor  woodcut  o(   tbi«  teai,  aod  tlie  ^  Sir  W.  DuRdste,  T%e  Baroitage  of 

inKriptioD,  whiot  is  perfectly  legible,  England  (London,  1670),  ii.  147. 

is  DOt  correctl;  copiod.  '  F.B.O.,  Angmrntafion   Officr  Book 
212,  f.  £01. 
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of  the  lease  the  property  was  let  to  Paul  Wentworth, 
who  renewed  his  lease  for  thirty-one  years  on  14th  July, 
1590.'  He  also  carried  out  alterations  to  the  buildings, 
and,  according  to  Cole,^  "  turned  the  Nuns  Hall, 
which  was  open  to  the  Tiles,  into  a  smaller  Room'  and 
made  Chambers  over  it."  The  property  continued  to  be 
let  on  leases  to  various  persons  until  1840,  when  it  was 
sold  to  a  Mr.  Pocock. 

When  the  old  house  fell  into  decay  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  have  been  before  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  Browne  Willis,*  writing  in  1719, 
says  : 

"  The  Mausiou  House  of  the  Convent  seems  to  be 
entirely  standing ;  'tis  built  in  shape  of  an  L, 
and  made  use  of  to  hold  Husbandry  Implements, 
viz.  Corn,  Hay,  &c.,  the  Tenant  dwelling  in  a 
little  House  near  it,  where  probably  the  chief 
Hind  antiently  lived.     I  cou'd  learn  no  Account 
of  the  Church,  viz.  when  it  was  pulled  down," 
From  this  period  there   exist,  fortunately,  an  inter- 
esting series  of  views  of  the  ruins.     The  earliest  is  that 
of  S.  and  N.  Buck,  dated  1730,  which  shows  the  remains 
in  the  condition  described  by  Browne  Willia. 

Two  drawings  were  made  in  1787  by  S.  Hooper,  The 
first  is  taken  from  the  north-east,  and  shows  the  west 
gable  of  the  fi-ater  with  a  continuous  wall  from  the 
frater  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  kitchen,  slightly 
more  ruined  than  in  Buck's  time,  in  which  is  a  square 
doorway  outside  the  line  of  the  frater  and  a  pointed 
window  to  the  north  of  it.  The  second  is  taken  from 
the  south-east,  and  shows  the  chimney  of  the  domestic 
hall  standing,  also  an  arch  in  a  wall  in  line  with  the 
south  wall  of  the  fi-ater.* 

In  Dugdale''  is  a  good  steel  engraving  from  the  south- 
west showing  the  two  sides  of  the  cloister,  from  a 
drawing  by  J,  Buckler.  The  west  gable  of  the  frater 
and  part  of  the  hall  chimney  were  then  standing,  and 

■  Paperi  Dom.  Bli:.,  CCXXXIU.  «■   illmtrations   id   Vol.   t.  being   tlie 

^  Brit.  Mw.,  Cole's  MS.    XXXI  I,  t.  S^ppUmcnt  to  the  Antiqnliei  of  Ewg- 

aab.  land  (London,  1777),  bj  F.  Qroee. 
'  Tie  Sitloiy  of  Abbtet,  ii,  16,  '•  Monailieoit   J.»ylieaaviii  (London 

*  Tbeao  two  drtwingi  ue  reproduced  1830),  TJ.  645. 
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the  roof  of  the  dorter  remained  to  half  across  the  warm- 
ing house. 

In  1834  Dr.  William  Bromet,  F.S.A.,  made  four 
excellent  coloured  drawings  of  the  remains,  which,  with 
many  others,  were  left  by  him  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  in  1850.  By  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Society  the  two  most  important  are  here  re- 
produced, and  will  be  referred  to  in  detail  later.  The 
others  are,  first,  the  north  end  of  the  eastern  range 
showing  the  door  from  the  dorter  to  the  reredoiter, 
with  its  head  remaining,  and  the  second,  an  imfinished 
sketch  of  part  of  the  precinct  wall. 

A  number  of  other  early  drawings  are  known,  but 
they  all  show  the  features  illustrated  by  those  already 
described,  and  need  not  be  particularised  here. 

As  will  be  seen  by  Dr.  Bromet's  drawings,  the  ruins 
have  suffered  very  severely  since  his  time  ;  but  they  still 
contain  a  number  of  features  of  great  interest,  so  much 
80  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  it  was  considered 
by  certain  members  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society  that  excavations  should  be  made  on  the 
site.  The  writer  of  this  paper  was  asked  to  superintend 
the  operations,  and  a  week  was  spent  in  the  task  ;  but 
the  result  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  had  been  hoped. 
The  site  among  farm  buildings  in  daily  use  is  not  the 
most  advantageous  for  investigations  of  this  nature,  and 
the  western  part  of  the  church,  with  the  western  range 
and  kitchen  (now  under  labourers'  cottages)  had  to  be 
left  unexplored.  For  all  that,  the  excavations  have 
revealed  sundry  points  of  great  interest,  including  the 
foundations  of  the  eastern  termination  of  the  church,  the 
south  end  of  the  infirmary  hall,  and  the  north  wall  of 
the  frater,  a  result  whicn  was  well  worth  the  small 
expense  incurred. 

The  Pkecinct. 

The  original  precinct  of  the  monastery  is  still  clearly 
defined  on  all  but  the  south  side,  and  is  roughly  in  the 
form  of  a  square  containing  7^  acres,  with  each  side 
facing  the  cardinal  points. 

[nunediately  -within  the  boundary  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  is  a  deep  ditch  ;  but  if  one  ever  existed  on 
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the  south  it  has  been  entirely  filled  in.  On  the  north 
side  the  two  ditches  were  coonected  by  the  great  drain 
of  the  convent  at  a  distance  of  about  50  feet  from  the 
boundary.  No  indication  remains  to  show  how  the 
drain  was  supplied  by  water,  but  it  was  probably  taken 
in  ditches,  now  filled  in,  from  the  higher  gi"ound  on  the 
north. 

On  the  north  and  east  sides  the  precinct  is  now 
enclosed  by  a  thick  cob  wall  with  tiled  top,  of  con- 
sidepa.ble  age,  that  may  be  part  of  the  monastic  en- 
closure. The  principal  buildings  of  the  convent  were 
placed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  precinct,  but  to 
the  south  of  the  drain.  They  surrounded,  as  usual,  a 
square  court  or  cloister,  and  the  church  was  on  the 
south  side,  with  the  infirmary  to  the  east.  The  outer 
court  would  be  to  the  west ;  but  the  buildings  in  con- 
nection with  it^  have  entirely  disappeared,  except  the 
fragment  of  the  north-east  angle  of  one,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  church.  Its  position,  in  an  ornamental 
garden,  prevented  any  investigation  of  its  nature  by 
excavation.  The  lease  to  Tyldesley,  already  referred  to, 
mentions  the  barns,  stables,  and  dove  houses,  also 
orchards  and  gardens  within  the  precinct. 

The  main  gateway  of  the  convent  was  probably  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  precinct  upon  the  present 
road  from  Burnham  village  to  Boveney. 

The  whole  of  the  original  buildings  are  constructed 
with  flints  and  chalk,  and  are  faced  in  a  rough  checker 
pattern.  The  dressings  are  of  a  very  hard  chalk  bed 
that  has  withstood  the  weather  remarkably  well ;  some 
of  the  stones,  even  externally,  still  show  the  original 
tooling.  The  infirmary,  which  is  slightly  later  in  date 
than  the  other  buildings,  is  faced  with  small  pieces  of 
chalk  without  flints.  None  of  the  original  roofing 
material  was  found  in  the  excavations,  but  was  probably 
of  red  tiles,  as  a  number  of  these  are  used  in  the  original 

>  AmoDs  otber  buildinga  tlieee  would  thire,  iii.  Ft.  2,  653.)     In  iddilion,  sueli 

rmbnee   the   following,   which  are  in-  buildings    as    a    Bam,     Qarner,    Cow 

eluded  in  the  luppreasion  ioveiitor;  of  House,"   Swine     Cot«,     Dure    House, 

the  lister  bouse  at  Bellon  in  Leicester-  QueBta'   Stable,   Cosl   House,   and   "a 

shire,  namely,  "The  Brew  House,  Yele  house    to    lay   tarres    in,"   frequently 

Honse,  LauDdrye,  Snuhe  House,   Kake  occur  in  similar    inventories    of   othtr 

fiouM,    Ejle     House,    and    Smythes  Duoneries,  aod  must  haTo  beea  in  the 

foT)ce."    (Nichols's  Bitt.  of  Ltieetltr-  outer  court. 
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walls  in  various  places.  The  upstairs  floors  were  all  con- 
structed in  wood,  and  there  are  no  indications  that  any 
of  the  buildings  were  vaulted.  No  encaustic  tiles  or 
other  original  flooring  materials  were  discovered  in  the 
excavations.  The  additions  after  the  suppression  are 
mostly  built  in  brick,  except  the  ball  fireplace  of  Paul 
Wentworth's  alterations. 

The  Church. 

The  church  occupied  the  south  side  of  the  cloister ; 
but  has  been  entirely  destroyed  above  the  ground  level, 
excepting  a  small  portion  of  the  north  wall  in  connec- 
tion with  the  range  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the 
cloister.  The  foundations  of  the  whole  of  the  east  end 
have  been  traced  by  excavation ;  but  it  was  not  con- 
sidered worth  while  to  continue  the  investigations  to  the 
western  part  of  the  church,  as  the  present  occupier  sank 
a  pit  some  yeai'S  ago  on  the  site  of  the  nortli  wall,  and 
found  nothing. 

The  church  was  an  aisleless  parallelogram,  like  that  of 
the  sister  house  at  Lacock,  and  if  the  west  end  was  in  a 
corresponding  position,  measured  108^  feet  in  length  by 
26i  feet  in  width . 

The  east  end  had  at  each  angle  double  buttresses  that 
pr^ected  about  3^  feet  from  the  walls. 

The  remaining  fragment  of  the  north  wall  is  standing 
to  almost  its  original  height,  and  contains,  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  eastern  range,  the  jamb  of  a  tall 
window.  It  was  apparently  of  two  or  more  lights,  and 
had  moulded  mullioiis,  with  one  moulded  order  outside 
and  a  column  with  moulded  base  in  the  angle  of  the 
internal  splay.  Its  sill  was  about  5^  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  under  it  internally  was  a  continuous  string 
course. 

At  17  feet  from  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a 
recess  in  the  wall  having  a  plain  shallow  sill  about 
18  inches  above  the  floor.  "nie  jambs  seem  to  have 
had  nook  shafts,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  and  sup- 
ported an  arch,  springing  from  the  level  of  the  continuous 
string  course,  and  having  over  it  a  label  with  moulded 
ternnnals.     Over  the  arch  the  string  course  is  taken  up 
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in  a  steep  pediment,'  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  sexfoil 
contained  in  a  circle,  and  small  trefoils  occupy  the 
spandrila  formed  by  the  pediment  and  circle.  The  back 
of  the  sexfoil  retains  a  contemporary  painting,  in  outline, 
representing  a  nondescript    animal  with  a  man's    head. 


bat's  wings,  leopard's  claws,  and  a  curled  tail.  A 
canopied  recess  in  this  position  is  unusual  and  its  use 
is  uncertain.  It  resembles  in  a  marked  degree  a  recess, 
of  a  later  date,  in  a  corresponding  position  in  the  parish 
church  at  Amesbury,  Wilts,  which  is  claimed  by  some, 
but  without  any  warrant,  to  have  been  that  of  the 
nunnery. 


'  The  whole  or  the  projecting  mould-  flush  vlth  the  wall.  The  seiFoil  was 
iugs  are  cue  off  in  line  with  the  wall,  opened  out  bj  the  writer  with  the 
sad  all  the  receued  portions  filled  in      permUsion  of  tbc  tenant. 
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To  the  weat  of  this  recess  is  an  archway  with  &  round 
head,  which  was  walled  up  while  the  ori^nal  work  wa8 
in  progress,  as  will  be  seenlw  the  contiouous  string  course 
cutting  across  the  arch.  Its  purpose  was  only  a  tem- 
porary one  while  the  huilding  works  were  in  operation, 
and  it  was  probably  a  baiTow  hole  through  which  to  take 
material. 

Further  westward  are  the  remains  of  a  trefoil-headed 
niche  inserted  in  the  original  wall,  but  of  not  much  later 
date.  In  Buck's  view  it  is  shown  perfect,  and  was  pro- 
bably for  a  lamp  or  possibly  a  drain  down  which  to  empty 
what  was  left  over  of  the  holy  water  after  the  Sunday 
procession. 

Slightly  eastward  of  this  niche,  but  10  feet  above  the 
string  course,  is  a  hole  in  the  wall,  now  filled  with  brick- 
work, which  marks  the  end  of  a  top  beam  of  a  screen 
that  crossed  the  church  at  this  point.  Above  it  to  the 
west  is  a  doorway  with  a  four-centred  head,  inserted  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  that  led  from  off  the  dorter  stairs 
either  to  a  wooden  loft  over  the  screen  or  a  pulpitum 
arranged  between  it  and  another  cross  screen  further 
west. 

There  would  be  two  doorways  from  the  church  to  the 
cloister,  and  poBsihly  an  entrance  at  the  west  end. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  arrangement  of  small  churches 
for  nuns  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  If  the  pulpitum  was  as 
necessaiy  for  them  as  in  those  for  monks  and  canons.  If 
this  church  had  a  pulpitum  over  two  cross  screens  as 
suggested,  there  would  be  an  altar  on  each  side  of  a 
central  doorway  of  the  western  screen,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  arrangement  at  Lacock. 

One  of  the  flanking  altars  at  Burnham  was  dedicated 
in  honour  of  St.  Catharine,  but  whether  it  was  that  to 
the  north  or  south  is  not  known.' 

Between  the  easternmost  cross  screen  and  the  recess 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  church  Ls  space  for  four  stalls, 
and  against  the  south  wall  opposite  would  be  an  equal 
number.  There  would  also  be  three  stalls  on  either  side 
the  quire  door  facing  eastward,  making  in  all  fourteen 
seats.     Though  this  number  of  stalls  is  small  in  proportion 


'  ColUctanga  Topographia 
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to  the  number  of  inmates  judging  from  some  other 
examples,'  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  evidence  of  the 
cross  screeD,  and  this,  with  the  recess  on  the  north  side, 
would  completely  prevent  the  quire  from  being  larger. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  recess  was  walled  up  in  later 
hut  monastic  times,  and  additional  stalls  carried  in  front 
of  it. 

The  mention  of  bells  in  the  suppression  survey  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  belfry,  but  whether 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  church  or  detached,  or 
whether  it  was  built  of  stone  or  wood,  is  impossible  to 


The  Cloister. 

The  cloister  court  was  72  feet  square,  and  suri'ounded 
by  covered  alleys  having  wooden  pentice  roofs;  the 
blocked  up  holes  fnr  the  timbers  of  which  remain  all  along 
the  east  side.  Whether  the  roofs  were  supported  next 
the  court  on  stone  walls  or  wooden  posts  there  is  nothing 
to  show. 

The  alleys  of  the  cloister  were  originaUy  the  living 
place  of  the  convent,  where  the  inmates  read  and  studied, 
and  in  many  places  they  remained  so  to  the  end ;  but  in 
nuns'  houses  it  appears  that  the  order  was  relaxed  and  a 
more  comfortable  place  provided.  As  will  be  afterwards 
referred  to,  the  parlour  and  warming-house  were  often 
one  building,  and  had  bay  windows,  which  would  be 
hardly  necessary  if  strictly  used  as  a  parlour  or  warming- 
house.  At  Kirklees  there  were  "  v.  litle  chambres  for 
the  ladyes  and  others  to  work  yn,"''  and  at  Esholt  "  at 
the  southe  end  of  the  dorter  iij  little  parlers,  called  the 
laydes  parlers,  whereof  two  hathe  eyther  of  theym  a 
stone  cnjrmney  and  a  glasse  wyndowe  and  the  tnirde 
parler  a  glass  wyndow."* 

'   FbrJis  Archaeological  Journal,  ii.  »t&tlM  in  the  qayre,"  rmd  »t  Wilb«rfos, 

1^-216,  and  321-339.      Ac  Eirklees,  with    the    Mine  number  of  religioui, 

where   there  were    eight  mme,    there  "  ivj   goode  st«UeB  in  the  quero  for 

were  "  iiaj  BtaUes  in  the  quere  for  the  oonnet,"  which  is  about  the  BMoe  pro- 

nones."       At  NnnkeeliDg.  where  there  portion  u  at  Bomham. 

were  eleven  nuns  and  a  prioress,  were  '  Yorki  Arckaealogieal  Jountal,  ii. 

"ixij  fajre  slolles  carrid  and  bourded  331. 

wt  wtiynescot,"  but  at  Thicket,   with  '  Ibid.  iz.  324. 
eLeren  nuns  and  a  prioress,  were  "  irj 
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The  Vestry. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  and  adjoining  the  church 
is  an  apartment  22  feet  from  north  to  south  by  16  feet 
wide.  It  was  entered  from  the  cloister  by  a  s^mental- 
headed  doorway  that  has  lost  its  outer  member.  Inside 
the  doorway  was  a  square  lobby,  under  the  dorter  et&irs, 
with  a  second  segmental  archway  into  the  apartment 
itself. 

This  was  lighted  by  two  lancet  windows,  in  the  east 
wall,  of  which  one  remains  perfect."  It  has  internaJlya 
pointed  segmental  rerearch  of  two  hollow  chamfers,  and 
externally  the  jambs  and  arch  have  a  double  hollow 
moulding,  with  a  wide  relieving  arch  over  the  latter. 

The  barrow  hole  from  the  church  shows  in  the  south 
wall ;  but  there  are  no  indications  of  any  original  fittings. 

The  use  of  the  chamber  is  uncertain,  but  it  possibly 
was  the  vestry-*  It  corresponds  with  a  similar  apartment 
at  Lacock,  which  has  two  chapels  in  its  eastern  part  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  line  of  the  range,  and  a  cupboard  in 
its  south  wall. 

In  the  cloister  northward  of  the  vestry  door  is  another 
doorway,  having  a  single  chamfered  member  with  pointed 
segmental  head,  that  led  to  the  dorter  stairs.  The  stairs, 
which  were  apparently  of  wood,  have  disappeared,  but 
they  were  arranged  to  run  up  southward  Detween  the 
main  wall  of  the  range,  and  a  thin  wall  forming  the  west 
side  of  the  vestry. 

The  Chapter-house. 

Adjoining  the  vestry  northward  was  the  chapter- 
house, an  apartment  33  feet  long  from  east  to  west  and 
20  feet  wide. 

It  was  entered  from  the  cloister  by  a  wide  pointed 
archway  of  two  members  inside  and  out.     Externally 

'  The    ««00Dd     hu    been     entirely  >  At  the  udbIL  Benedictine  DUDnerif* 

obliterated   bj  post-Bupprewion   inser-  of  Little  Marlow  in  Buckingbonabixe 

tions,  nhich  cooaist  of  b  doorway,  vith  and  Eington  in  Wiltshire  the  chspter- 

a  four.eentred   brick    head,   next  the  house  adjoined  the  rhurch  vitboutaor 

church;    &  fireplaoe,  in  the  centre  of  building  in  this  position,  and  this  leemi 

the    wall,    that   hu    been     deatrojed  to  have  been  the  more  uiua!  snango- 

together  with    its    projecting    breast;  ment. 
aud  a  Iwo-Iight  window,  haTing  four- 
centred  aTi^ed  heads,  to  the  norUi. 
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the  inner  member  is  of  two  chamfera,  hollowed  in  the 
arch  and  plain  in  the  jambs  ;  the  outer  member  is 
moulded  and  rested  on  jamb  shafts  having  moulded 
caps  and  bases,  and  has  a  moulded  label  with  mask 
terminals.  Internally  both  members  are  similar  to 
the  external  inner  member,  and  the  arch  has  a  moulded 
label  which  returns  at  the  springing. 

The  east    end    of   the 

apartment  projects  1 1  feet 
from  the  range  wall,  and 
is  now  covered  by  a 
modern  lean  -  to  i-oof. 
Whether  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  roof  is 
original  or  whether  there 
was  a  gable  over  the  east 
end  forming  an  extension 
of  the  dorter  there  is 
nothing -to  indicate. 

The  apartment  was 
lighted  by  three  lancet 
wmdows'  m  the  east  wall, 
and  a  single  lancet  in  the 
projecting  portion  of  the 
south  wall.  These  win- 
dows have  pointed  seg- 
mental- rerearches  of  two 
hollow  chamfers  under  a 
moulded  label,  and  ex- 
ternally the  jambs  and 
arches  have  a  double 
hollow  moulding  with  a 
deep  relieving  arch  over 
the  latter. 

The  side  and  east  walls 
would  originally  have  had  seats  for  the  convent  to  sit 
on  during  chapter,  which  was  held  daily  after  prime  ; 
but  no  indication  remains  to  show  if  these  were  of  wood 
or  stone. 


'  These  have  been  filled  up  to  iritbtn  faj  the  Jnaertiua  under  each  of  a  small 
20  iuches  of  the  epringiiiE.  The  aide  square  pott-suppreuion  window,  low 
wiDdowB  have  bad  the  sill*   destrojed      dowo. 
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The  Parlour  and  Warming-house. 

Northward  of  the  chapter-house  is  an  apartment  48^ 
feet  long  from  north  to  south  by  22  feet  wide,  of  which 
the  east  wall  has  been  mostly  destroyed. 

The  west  wall  had  near  the  middle  a  wide  doorway 
from  the  cloister,  which  is  shown  perfect  in  Buck's 
view  ;  but  has  now  been  destroyed  by  the  insertion  of 
a  modern  square  door,  except  the  inner  north  jamb 
and  the  springers  of  the  relieving  arch  on  the  east  fece. 
To  the  south  is  a  small  lancet  window  with  side  splays 
and  a  segmental  rerearch  with  deep  relieving  arch  over.' 


ifl  north  end  of  the  wall  U  an  illMrted  post-Buppresslon  door»»y. 
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The  north  wall  has  near  the  middle  a  small  doorway 
with  chamfered  jambs  aod  double  chamfered  segmental' 
arch  with  relieving  arch  over.'  To  the  east  is  a  locker 
having  an  oak  head  and  sill  and  a  rebate  fur  a  door. 

The  east  wall  remains,  in  its  lower  part,  for  about 
13  feet  from  the  north  end,  and  has  the  indication  of 
the  original  fireplace, 
which  had  a  projecting 
breaat  on  the  east  side  to 
take  the  chimney.^ 

The  apartment  has 
apparently  served  the 
double  purpose  of  warm- 
ing-house and  parlour  ; 
but  whether  divided  by  a 
pailiition  into  these  two 
necessary  chambers  is  not 
clear.  There  must  also 
have  been  a  way  across  it 
to  gain  access  to  the  infir- 
mary. Though  in  larger 
houses  the  parlour,  where 
such  talking  as  was 
necessary  was  allowed, 
and  the  warming-house, 
where  a  fire  was  kept 
all  the  winter  for  the 
inmates  to  come  and 
warm  themselves,  were 
distinct  buildings,  there 
is  evidence  that  in  small 
establishments  they  were 
combined  in  one  room. 

At       the       Cistercian 
Nunnery  of  Kirklees*   there    was 
dorter    xviij     foote    square 


a  parler  under  the 
chymney,    ij    bay 
wyndowes  glasid  conteyning  xxx  foot  of  glasse."      At 


'  To  the  west  of  thin  doorway  jg  a 
late  aquare.hcKled  wooden  window  ot 
pnt-iuppreiiioD  iniertioD. 

'  Between  the  fireplace  and  the  north 
end  WM  an  interted  poat-aupprtuion 
window    which    has    been    oearlj    all 


destroyed,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wall  adjoiniuK  the  chapter- house  are 
the  remains  of  »  fli«place  of  the  same 
date. 

*  Yortt  Archaeological   Journal,  ii. 
381. 
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Esholt'  of  the  same  order,  there  was  at  the  south  end  of 
the  dorter  range  '*  a  ffayre  parler.  ....  and  hathe 
in  it  a  fiayre  chimney  of  stone.    ....    and  bathe  in  it 

a  feyre  bay  window  gJazid and  hath  a  door  w' 

lok  'and  key."  And  at  the  Benedictine  Nunnery  of 
Thicket*  was  "  the  new  parler  at  the  seid  west  parte 
by  the  cburche  doore,  xxiiij  foote  longe  and  xx  foote 
brode,  w'  one  baye  wyndowe  gla2dd  conteynyng  xxx  foote 
of  glasse,  and  iij  other  little  glasse  wyndowes,  and  tymbre 
walls  w'  a  chymney." 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  any  other  chamber  mentioned 
that  could  have  been  the  warming-house  distinct  from 
the  parlour. 

The  Dorter. 

Upon  the  first  floor  over  all  the  buildings  on  the 
east  side  the  cloister  was  the  dorter  or  sleeping  place 
of  the  canonesses.  It  was  95  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide, 
and  it  may  also  have  extended  over  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  chapter-house. 

It  was  approached  by  the  steps  already  described  on 
the  west  side  of  the  vestry,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
later  inserted  doorway  on  to  the  pulpitum  in  the  church. 

The  side  walls  were  pierced  by  small  lancet  windows, 
having  chamfered  jambs  and  arches,  of  which  one 
remains  perfect  on  the  east  side  over  the  vestry.*  There 
are  gaps*  for  seven  similar  windows  in  the  wall  over  the 
cloister. 

The  north  wall  had  in  the  middle  a  small  doorway 
with  chamfered  jambs,  of  which  the  lower  part  remains. 
The  head  of  the  doorway  and  the  gable  over  have  been 
destroyed ;  but  the  former  is  shown  remaining  on  one 
of  Dr.  Bromet's  drawings,  and  was  in  form  a  pointed 
se^eut. 

The  roof  would  have  been  originally  constructed  with 
arched  rafters,  but  that  still  remaining  on  the  portion 

York*  Afehaeolagieal  Journal,  ii,  sertioDt,  wbioh  conBUt  ot   a  Bnplaoe 

924.  oTet-   that    beneath    uid    a    two-liElit 

'  Ibid.  ix.  202.  windQw  of    similar  oharmcter  to  taat 

'  To  the  north  of  this  window  up  to  below,  bnt  the  latter  bu  been  pu-tlj 

tbe   ohaptcr-iiouse  the   wall  bu   been  dmtrojed  and  walled  np. 

destrojed  by   the  post-rappreeBioD   in-  '  Now  walled  up  with  brickwork. 
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above  the  vestry  is  of  considerable  age,  and  dates 
apparently  from  the  fifteenth  century.  The  principals 
are  formed  with  chamfered  tie  beams  and  queen  posts 
with  a  chamfered  beam  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  tie 
beams  to  carry  a  ceiling.  There  are  two  purlins  on 
either  side,  supported  by  curved  wind  braces.  Buck's 
view  shows  this  roof  remaining  for  the  full  length  of 
the  range,  but  in  a  view  of  1787  it  only  remained  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  warming-house. 

The  dorter  floor  was  constructed  with  wood  supported 
on  beams  and  joists,  which  formed  the  ceilings  of  the 
lower  apartments. 

The  Rerbdorter. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  eastern  range  is  a  building  on 
plan  like  the  letter  L,  of  which  the  upper  floor,  level 
with  that  of  the  dorter,  was  the  reredorter  of  the 
convent. 

The  southern  portion  in  line  with  the  eastern  range 
is  ll|  feet  wide  by  25  feet  long,  and  the  rest,  set 
slightly  out  of  square  with  it,  over  the  great  drain,  is 
25j  feet  long  by  7^  feet  wide.  This  plan  is  unusual, 
but  resembles  that  of  the  reredorter  lately  uncovered  at 
the  small  Benedictine  Nunnery  of  Little  Marlow.' 

The  lower  storey  was  connected  with  the  warming- 
house  by  the  doorway  already  described,  and  the 
southern  portion  was  apparently  used  as  a  fuel  store  to 
supply  the  warming-house  fire ;  though  how  it  was 
divided  from  the  rest,  which  must  have  been  nothing 
but  the  pit  of  the  reredorter,  is  not  clear.  In  the  west 
wall  are  two  small  lancet  windows,  the  northern  of 
which  is  original,  but  the  southern  is  a  little  later  in 
date,  and  has  been  inserted  in  a  round  arched  doorway.^ 
The  east  wall  has  a  wide  gap  in  the  middle,  now  btidt 
up,  which  may  mark  the  existence  of  another  doorway 
for  the  bringing  in  of  fuel,  aft«r  that  in  the  west  wall 
was  done  away  with.  The  walls  of  the  northern  part 
are  quite  plain,  and  were  can-ied  over  the  drain  upon 
arches  constructed  with  thin  red  rooting  tiles. 
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The  reredorter  was  connected  witb  the  dorter  by  the 
doorway  at  the  north  end  of  the  latter  already  described ; 
but  the  side  walls  do  not  remain  to  sufficient  height  to 
show  how  it  was  lighted.'  The  southern  part  muet 
have  formed  a  vestibule  between  the  dorter  and  rere- 
dorter proper,  which    was    contained   in    the    northern 


portion,  over  the  drain.  The  gardrobes  were  placed 
along  the  north  wall  over  this  drain,  and  doubtless,  as  at 
Durham,  "  Every  seat  and  Partition  was  of  Wainscott, 
close  on  either  side,  so  that  they  would  not  see  one 
another  when  they  were  in  that  place.  "^ 

'  There  u  a  sill   of  a   windoir  re-  *  TAt  Ancient  Site*  atid  Monumenti 

mainiag  io  the  awt  end  of  the  portion  of    the     Monaitieal    and     Cathedral 

over  ihe  dnin,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  V/wreA  of  Durham,  published  by  John 

poat-nippref sion  work.  DftTiea  (London,  1672),  ISi. 
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In  the  north  wall  of  the  cloister,  at  the  extreme  west 
end,  is  a  wide  segmental  arched  recess,'  having  a  bold 
relieving  arch  over  and  another  of  smaller  radius  above. 
This  formed  the  lavatory  where  the  convent  washed 
their  hands  and  faces  before  meala 

It  has  been  much  injured  by  later  work,  but 
apparently  had  a  moulded  arch  with  label  over  resting 
on  short,  detached  columns  in  the  jambs,  having 
moulded  caps  and  bases.  A  portion  of  a  shallow  sill 
remains  on  the  east  side,  which  shows  that- the  basin 
was  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

The  Featbr. 

The  frater  or  dining  haU  of  the  convent  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  cloister  ;  but  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  not  over  cellarage,  as  was  more  usual. 

It  was  72  feet  long  from  east  to  west  by  18J  feet 
wide,  but  the  north  and  west  walls  have  been  mostly 
destroyed  witbin  comparatively  recent  years. 

The  south  wall  has,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
lavatory,  a  fragment  of  the  inner  relieving  arch  of  the 
entrance  doorway  from  the  cloister.  The  rest  of  the 
wall  is  devoid  of  any  original  feature,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  windows  in  it  above  the  cloister 
roof.^ 

The  east  wall  was  blank.^ 

The  north  wall  remains  for  a  few  feet  in  connection 
with  the  east  end,  and  the  foundations  were  traced 
nearly  to  the  west  end,   but  showed  no  projection  for 

'  This  vu  nailed   up   at  the   anp-  house,  and  litid  a  large  fireplace  with 

preMioD,  and  a  wide  doorwa;  having  a  BegmeDtsI  moulded  head  and  projecting 

fbur-Gentred  arch  with  moulded  jambs  back,  □□  the  site  of  the  old  frsier  door. 

aud  a  wooden  lintel,   inserted  in  the  There  was  a  dourwn;  further  east,  and 

wettern    part.      According    to   Buck's  a  window  having  a  moulded  brick  rere- 

tiew,  there  seema  to  hire  been  a  limber  arch.      Another    window    was   at  the 
built  porch  added  ouuide,  which  had  a  '    extreme  east  end  of  the  wall.    The  hall 

room  eboTe.     The  holes  for  the  side  chinnej  existed  until  after  '1787,  but 

beams  to  support  this  work  remain  in  has    now    fallen    down.       The    other 

the   wall   OD   either  side  the  doorwaj.  features  have  all  been  walled  up  on  the 

The  porch  was  destroyed  before  1787.  cloister  side.      The  upper  floor  had  a 

•  The   frater    was    altered   b;   Paul  moulded  brick  fireplace,  to  a  room,  in 

Wentworth,    who   "  turned   the   Nuns  the  middle  of  the  wall. 

Hall,  which  was  open  to  the  Tiles,  into  *  A    doorwaj    was    inserted    at   its 

a  smaller  room,  and  made  chambers  extreme  nortb  end  after  the  suppression, 

OTer  it."      The   western   part    of    the  and  the  wall  waa  decorated  in  colour 

lower  storey   formed   the  hall   of  the  " 
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a  pulpit  for  the  use  of  the  reader  at  table.  Dr.  Bromet's 
drawing  (Plate  A)  shows  this  work  standing  to  its  full 
height  and  retaining  three  of  its  original  windows, 
which  were  apparently  lancets,  having  moulded  rere- 
arches  with  labels  over  that  were  continued  along  the 
walls  between  the  windows  at  their  springing.' 

The  west  wall  remains  for  about  7  feet  at  its  south 
end,  but  the  complete  gable  is  shown  in  Buck's  view 
and  that  of  1787.  It  had  a  doorway  in  the  middle  on 
the  ground  floor,  apparently  for  service  from  the  kitchen, 
and  a  tall  lancet  hi^  up  of  the  original  work.* 

The  west  end  of  the  building  would  be  divided  off 
to  form  a  buttery  about  1 1  feet  wide.  The  door  from 
the  cloister  would  open  as  usual  into  the  screens  across 
the  west  end  of  the  frater  itself,  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  loft  over  the  screens  and  buttery. 

Buck's  view  shows  the  roof  remaining  over  all  the 
frater,  but  it  had  disappeared  before  1787. 


The  Western  Range. 

Of  the  range  of  buildings  that  occupied  the  west 
side  of  the  cloister  nothing  remains  except  a  fragment 
of  the  east  wall  in  connection  with  the  frater  and  a 
portion  of  the  north  wall  in  continuation  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  frater,  enclosed  in  some  modem  cottagea 
This  wall  had  in  it  an  arched  doorway  at  its  east  end, 
apparently  for  service  from  the  kitchen  to  the  guest 
house,  and  is  clearly  shown  in  Hooper's  drawing  of 
1787.  It  is  also  shown  in  Buck's  view,  but  the  engraver 
has  put  it  in  the  wall  running  south,  which  certainly 
has  no  such  feature,  and  has  omitted  the  wall  running 
west  altogether. 

The  uses  of  the  various  apartments  this  range 
embraced  varied  considerably  in  different  houses,  but 
generally  it  was  of  two  stories  in  height,  and  contained 
the  lodging  of  the  superior  next  to  the  church,  with  halls 

'  In  the  remainiag  piece  of  the  wall  aqiure  viadows  iaselted  in  the  originll 
ftt  the  eaet  end  ore  tracei  of  an  ioserted      openiagi. 

pogt-BuppTFuion  window,  and  the  view  >  There  wu  t,  Email  eqiuTC-hndeil 

■howa  that  there   were  three  o(  thete      doorwa;  od  the  Or«t  floor,  ftppuendj 
inaerled  after  the  Bnppreoaion. 
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for  the  entertainment  of  guests  beyond,  which  weve 
served  from  the  monastic  kitchen. 

At  Lacock,  where  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
range  exists  eatire,  there  was  a  square  chamber  next 
the  church  with  a  fireplace,  a  passage  forming  the 
cloister  entry  and  outer  parlour  next,  and  a  haJl  for 
inferior  guests  beyond.  The  upper  floor  contained  the 
abbess's  lodgings  next  the  church  with  a  small  chapel 
over  part  oi  the  cloister,  and  the  rest  was  occupied  oy 
a  large  hall  for  superior  guests. 

At  the  small  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Kington  in 
Wiltshire,  where  the  cloister  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  the  western  range  remains  incorporated  in 
a  farmhouse.  It  consisted  of  a  one-storied  hall  in  the 
middle,  with  the  cloister  entry  arranged  within  the 
screens  at  its  south  end.  There  is  a  small  room  to  the 
south,  called  "  the  priests'  chamber  "  as  early  as  1660, 
with  another  similar  room  above.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  hall  was  another  room  with  a  room  above,  and  two 
small  chambers  projected  beyond  the  line  of  the  cloister, 
partly  covering  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  formed 
the  prioress's  lodging.  A  large  vice  occupying  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  cloister  connected  the  two 
floors. 

At  Burnham,  owing  to  there  being  no  cellars  under 
the  frater,  part  of  this  range  was  pro^bly  used  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Kitchen. 

Except  from  analogy  the  site  of  the  kitchen  cannot 
be  definitely  fixed,  but  in  all  probability  it  occupied  a 
position  in  line  with  the  western  range,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  yard  to  the  west  of  the  frater. 

The  writer  remembers  the  north-east  angle  of  a 
building  existing  some  years  ago  at  about  20  feet 
from  the  north  wall  of  tlie  frater  incorporated  in  some 
cottages,'  and  by  examining  Buck's  view  it  wiU  be  seen 
to  have  belonged  to  a  building  that,  though  ruined,  was 
then  standing  to  a  considerable  height.  It  appears  to 
have  had  two  lancet  windows,  at  different  heights,  and 

'  Thia  waa  rsmoTed  about  foor  ;mrs  ago,  when  the  cottages  were  re-built. 
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a  doorway,  in  the  east  wall.'  There  was  a  gap  in  the 
south  wall  indicating  the  existence  of  a  serving  doorway 
or  hatch.  From  this  the  food  could  be  taken  to  the 
buttery  door  at  the  west  end  of  the  frater  and  to  the 
doorway  at  the  north  end  of  the  western  range.  There 
would  probably  have  been  a  pentise  along  the  west  end 
of  the  frater  to  protect  these  serving  doors. 

A  kitchen  in  this  position  is  not  usual,  but  is  similar 
to  that  at  Little  Marlow.  At  the  Benedictine  nunnery 
of  St.  Radegund,  at  Cambridge,  the  kitchen  was  in 
this  position,  but  formed  a  contmuation  of  the  western 
range  without  any  court  at  the  end  of  the  frater.  The 
kitchen  at  Lacock  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  frater,  and 
immediately  adjoins  the  north  end  of  the  western  range. 

The  Infirmary. 

The  monastic  infirmary,  or  fermery  as  it  was  more 
usually  called  for  shortness,  was  not  only  for  the  use 
of  the  sick,  but,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  aged  and  infirm  religious  who  were 
physically  unfit  to  endure  the  rigorous  life  of  the  cloister. 
It  was  generally  a  detached  group  of  buildings  contain- 
ing a  hall,  a  chapel,  and,  in  larger  houses,  a  kitchen, 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  convent. 

At  Burnham  the  infirmary  was  to  the  east  of  the 
claustral  buildings,  and  consisted  principally  of  a  hall 
43^  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide,  placed  north  and  south.* 
The  whole  of  the  north  wall  and  part  of  the  west  still 
remains  standing.  The  entrance  was  apparently  in  the 
west  wall  at  the  south  end,  and  was  connected  by  a 
pentise  with  the  east  side  of  the  warming-house. 

Of  the  west  wall,  the  southern  portion  has  been 
destroyed,  but  the  foundations  have  been  traced.  The 
northern  part  remains  to  almost  its  full  height,  and 
contains  two  lancet    windows.^     These    are,  externally, 

'  This  it  iliown  in  Hooper's  riew  of  aa    inaert«d   aqu&re   irindow   at    poot- 

1787,  but  it  u  not   visible  in   Back's  ■upprmsion  date,  noir  walled  up  with 

owing  to  inotlier  wall  being  in  front  of  bnoki  on  the   inside.     Conneoting  the 

it.  infilmBTj  with  the  warming-honie  U  a 

'  After  the  fliippTession  the  infirmurj  poct-tuppreaaion  wall,  in  which,  at  the 

was  retained  as  p«rt  of  the  new  dwelling  west  end,  is  a  mUed-ap  doorway,  and 

house,  and  was  then  diTided  b;  a  floor  at  the  eHt  a  walled-up  window.    11i«Ta 

into  two  Btorief.  is  a  modem  doorway  in  the  middle. 


*  To  the  south  of  theae  windows  ii 
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like  those  of  the  chapter-house,  but  slightly  wider  in 
the  openings ;  internally  they  have  wider  splays,  with 
a  rebate  for  a  shutter,  and  a  relieving  arch  without  a 
label  over  the  rerearch. 

The  north  wall  has  at  the  extreme  west  end  a  small 
doorway  with  a  pointed  segmental  head,  of  which  the 
jambs  and  arch  have  a  double  roll    moulding   with    a 


iffirM?di®ws>  ©f 

AlfDftoe!^ 

AvIerGei 

^ 1 

PI.S 

f  fi- 

«t 

fillet  between.  To  the  east  of  this  doorway  is  a  small 
locker  with  a  rebate  for  a  door  similar  to  that  in  the 
warming-house. ' 

The    east    wall    has    been    mostly  destroyed   above 


'  Further  east  i>  »  three-light  brick       wiadow  of  the  h 
windav  of  limilar  cbanuiter  to  that  in       first  floor. 
the  rettrj,    and    over    it    is    another 
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ground ;  '  but  was  traced  to  its  south  end  by  excava- 
tion. 

The  south  wall  has  now  entirely  disappeared  except 
the  foundations,  but  was  standing  complete  as  late  as 
1834.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  in  Dr.  Bromet's 
drawing  (Plate  B),  and  then  had  two  original  lancet 
windows  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  blocked  brick-lined 
doorway  towards  the  east.^  The  gable  above  was 
standing  to  its  iull  height,  and  it  appears  to  have  had 
originally  a  lancet  in  the  middle,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  inserted  square  window. 

To  the  east  of  the  hall  would  probably  have  been 
a  small  chapel,  and  perhaps  a  kitchen,  but  the  foun- 
dations could  not  be  traced  satisfactorily  owiug  to  those 
of  later  buildings  being  found  on  the  site.' 

The  doorway  in  the  north  end  of  the  infirmary  led  to  a 
building  of  which  the  west  side  and  north  end  have  been 
destroyed.  The  east  wall  remains,  and  had  a  window 
with  wide  internal  splays  in  the  centre  of  its  length.' 
There  is  a  small  recess  for  a  lamp  to  the  south.  The 
north  end  of  the  building  covered  the  drain  of  the  abbey 
and  was  a  gardrobe  in  connection  with  the  infirmary. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  the 
buddings  at  Bumham,  though  small,  are  yet  of  con- 
siderable interest,  despite  the  ravages  of  tne  despoiler 
in  comparatively  recent  years.  It  is  hoped  that,  now 
some  attempt  has  been  made  to  learn  more  of  their 
ori^nal  character  and  the  uses  they  were  put  to  by 
their  buUders,  the  ruins  will  be  cared  for  in  a  better 
way  than  has  been  their  fate  in  the  past. 

tn  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  tender  his  thanks 
to  the  present  occupier  of  the  premises,  Mr.  J.  White, 

'  AdjoiiuDg    the  north   vail  u   the  briok,  and   ver;  difficult  to  elueidote. 

breul  of  a   pc«t.supprewion   fireplace,  There    m*    &    wall    ruDnine   eut   in 

in  briok,  at  the  back  of  which  waa  a  coDtinuation  of  the  south  nil  of  th« 

wall  running  east.      There  appears  to  infirmary  hall,  and  maMei  of  brickwort 

have   been   a   amall   window    inserted  and  (ile'flooring  to  the  north  of  it. 

between  the  fireplace  and   the   north-  <  The   exterior   of   the   trindow  hat 

eait  an^le  of  the  building.  been  deatrojed,  and  the  ipaoe  filled  up 

'  Thu  doubtlem  waa  inierted  to  lead  with  brickwork,      aunoing  northward 

to  a  imaU  projecting  building  on  the  in   tine    with   the    east    wall  ot   thia 

•outhnde,oi which ttaefoundatioaiwere  buildin);  up  to  the  preoinct  wall  i>  a 

found.^    It  had  the  eastern  part  paved  good   brick   garden  wsU  with  a  four- 

with  tilea,  and  was  apparenllj  a  priTy.  centred  arched  and   moulded  doonraj 

'  These  later  buildings  were  all  of  in  the  middle. 
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who  has  given  every  assistance  to  enable  research  to 
be  made ;  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  permission 
to  reproduce  Dr.  Bromet's  valuable  drawings ;  to  Mr. 
William  Brown,  F.  S. A. ,  for  the  transcript  of  the 
suppression  surveys  of  small  Yorkshire  nunneries  which 
has  been  so  constantly  referred  to,  and  especially  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  for  help  of  various  kinds  in 
the  preparation  of  this  paper  and  overlooking  the  proofs 
before  publication. 
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ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES    IN    THE    RHINELAKD. 
Bj   BUNNELL   LEWIS,    MA.,   F.S-A. 

On  former  occasions  I  had  the  honour  to  read 
before  the  Institute  memoirs  treating  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties in  the  Rhineland  and  adjacent  regions.  But  the 
theme  is  far  from  exhausted,  and  I  return  to  it  with  the 
hope  of  inviting  attention  to  monumentB  that  have 
received  Utile  or  no  notice  from  English  archaeologists. 
The  crisis  through  which  our  Church  and  nation  are  now 
passing,  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  Reformation,  German 
as  well  as  English,  and  some  of  the  places  I  visited  are 
more  frequently  mentioned  in  that  connection  than  in 
any  other.  But  I  must  pass  on  to  the  subjects  with 
which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  at  present, 
and  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  researches  at  Creuz- 
nach,  Frankfurt,  Worms,  and  Speier. 

The  Roman  villa  containing  a  great  mosaic  of  gladia- 
tors is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  within  a  short  drive 
from  Creuznach ;  it  was  probably  built  about  a.d.  300, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Geimans  a  century  later,  so  that  it 
nearly  synchronizes  with  the  monuments  which  make 
Treves  of  all  cities  north  of  the  Alps  the  most  attractive 
to  the  classical  tourist.  The  ruins  were  gradually  covered 
by  landslips,  and  in  the  winter  of  1893-94  laid  open  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  ground.  The  state-room  of  the  villa 
measures  7  metres  40  centimJitres,  by  6"72;  and  the 
adjoining  apse,  which  contains  the  mosaic,  3'80  by  1*80. 

This  mosaic  is  nearly  square,  and  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  prevails  throughout.  {ISee  illustration.)  A 
rectangle  fills  each  of  the  four  comers,  in  which  we  see  a 
wild  animal  overpowering  a  tame  one.  The  pairs  consist 
of  a  panther  and  ass  (  Waldesel),  a  lion  and  bullock,  a 
leopard  and  hog,  a  bear  and  stag.  There  are  four  arched 
compartments,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the 
square  ;  all  exhibit  two  gladiators  fighting.     That  facing 
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the  spectator  contains  a  Samnite  (secutor)  and  a  retiaritis ; 
the  former  has  the  upper  part  of  his  body  and  his  legs 
naked,  and  wears  an  apron  round  the  hips ;  a  helmet 
with  visor  on  his  head,  and  a  shield  supported  on  the 
right  knee,  are  distinctly  visible. 

The  adversary  must  be  supposed  to  have  cast  his  net, 
for  it  is  not  represented ;  with  a  spear,  probably  a 
trident,  he  is  endeavouring  to  strike  the  Sainnite's  knee. 
His  left  arm  is  bandaged ;  this  feature  is  better  shown 
in  the  coloured  plate,  No.  1 1  of  Wilmowsky's  book  on  the 
Mosaic  at  Nennig.  (See  the  copious  explanations,  pp.  8, 
9  and  10  of  the  text,'  ErUdrung,  Tafel  VI.  "Die  Gladia- 
toren  mit  dem  Lanista.") 

Proceeding  from  right  to  left,  we  observe  that  the 
other  three  compartments  contain  the  following  subjects  : 
a  Thracian  contending  with  a  Samnite ;  he  has  lost  his 
shield,  and  seems  to  raise  his  right  hand  in  an  attitude 
of  supplication,  imploring  mercy  from  the  spectators  or 
the   exhibitor  of  the  games.*      Two  mirmillones  with 


'  Eipeciollj  p.  9,  Betiani  and  Mir- 
milloaea  ijt^pvpott  a  fish  for  the  creet 
on  the  be1n)eC).  Die  eraMren  ichnineo 
arapriinglicli  im  Fifchfanf;  geiibte 
Kflltenbewohner  gewesen  eu  sein :  die 
ADdcTn  wtllen  naoh  Feetus  ihren  Helm 
TOO  den  Oalliem  eallehnt,  und  dieses 
die  VenaluBiug  lu  dem  bektumtea 
Lied  der  Betiarier  beim  KAmpfen  mit 
den  Mirmillonen:  Nou  te  peto,  piicem 
petoi  quid  me  fugia,  CWIe  P  gegeben 
haben.  Tfetz  und  Harpune  oder 
Dreiiack  pasaea  wenigstena  wolil  lu 
dem  Seefiaeh.  This  int^rpretatiaa 
■eems  Terr  plaosibie,  but  haa  been  dis- 
puted. Baumeiater,  Beakm&ler  del 
KlaafUehan  AUtrtumt,  3  Burnt,  Seite 
2099.  reniarka  that  bitherto  no  example 
of  the  fl»h  on  the  helmet  occurs  among 
the  ancient  monuments.  An  illnatration, 
p.  2095  op,  cit.  shows  both  the  net  and 
the  trident  of  the  retiarius.  The  net 
is  genorallj  wanting;  it  appears  dis- 
tinctlT  in  a  small  relief  (Scliieferrelief), 
vhioli  is  said  to  be  unique,  found  at 
Chester,  i*.  p.  2097,  Abb.  3341.  dee 
Mr,  Thompson  Watkin'sfioman  Cherhire, 
p.  201  teq.,  with  woodcut.  It  was  ei- 
liibitcd  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1713,  and  is  engrated  in  Ljson's 
Magna  Britannia,  ii.  431.  Mr.  Watkin 
notices  the  place  o[  discovcy.  Ac- 
cording  to  one  account,  "This  sculp- 


ture is  upon  a  bine  marble  peculiar 
to  the  Isle  of  Man."  It  is  engraved 
in  Vettuta  Monumenta,  i.  66;  but 
the  stone  has  disappeared.  Compare- 
Archaeologia  of  the  Soeietg  of  Jnti- 
qaarif  of  London,  "  Eepreaentationa 
of  the  Ketiariiis,"  li.  48,  pi.  II. 
"fiss*relief  found  at  London  among, 
the  ruins  of  a  house  at  Islington " ; 
Vol.  iTiu.  208,211. 

Winckelmann,  Monumenti  Inediti, 
torn.  ill.  fig.  197,  shows  two  scenes  of 
the  contest  between  the  retiariut  and 
the  ncKtor.  The  plate  is  repeated  and 
fully  deacribed  by  Baumeister,  loc.  cit. 
p.  201.  There  seems  to  be  some  inac- 
cniBcy  in  the  drawing,  the  original  of 
which  Winckelmann  had  not  seen,  so 
that  we  cannot  quota  it  as  an  authority 
with  implicit  confidence.  UonnmeiUi 
Inediti,  Teit,  Parte  Quarta,  CapiWlo  X. 
Q^ladiatori,  p.  269  Beiiarj. 

'  Baumeister,  op  cit.  2101.  War- 
der Vcrwundete  nicht  im  atande  den 
Eampf  fortzuietzen,  so  bob  er  die  Hand 
□□d  erwartete  die  Kntscheidung  der 
Zusehauer  ob  er  begnadigt  werden 
Oder  TOm  Sieger  sterben  soUte.  Scho- 
liast on  PeraiMB,  Satire  V.  119,  Oston- 
sionedigitiieniama  populo  postuiabant. 
Cieero,  D«  Coniolatione,  fragm.  7, 
edit.  Orelli  Cioeronis  Opera,  toI.  ir. 
pars.     ii.     490.      Turn    autem    quiun 
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feathers  on  their  helmets,  and  carrying  email  round 
shields,  stand  face  to  face.  A  helmeted  gladiator 
thrusts  with  his  tance  ;  the  other  figure  has  for  the  moet 
part  perished. 

With  the  subjects  previously  mentioned  the  following 
alternate  :  In  each  compartment  a  hunter  (venator)  pierces 
with  his  lance  a  dangerous  quadruped,  panther,  boar,  bear, 
or  bull ;'  two  of  tlie  men  carry  a  piece  of  cloth,  which 
would  at  the  same  time  protect  the  forearm  and  irritate 
the  beast. 

Unfortunately  the  central  picture  of  our  mosaic,  which 
is  of  course  the  most  important,  baa  suffered  greater 
injuries  than  any  other.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  circular 
border  of  scroll-work,  surrounded  by  the  usual  cable 
pattern.  Two  hunters  are  engaged  in  a  combat  with 
nine  animals.  Of  the  one  in  tne  lower  part  of  the 
medallion  only  the  legs  are  preserved,  of  the  upper  only 
the  right  hand.     Below  them  we  see  a  stag,  null,  and 


siiiberit  oruaimsm  fili&m,  rictum  se  a 
(ortuDft  turpiler  coafltetur :  Cedo, 
inqiiit,  vt  nuaiim  iotlo  .-  quoted  by 
Laotsnliiii,  Divirtarum  Iitflitutioitttm, 
lib.  III.  cap.  28,  §  9i  edit.  Le  Brun  «t 
Dufrainoy,  i.  264. 

Tbe  ■npplicatian  tor  meroj  remiDd* 
>u  of  tlie  oone  wben  the  gladistor'i 
reijuest  was  not  granted.  For  this 
branoli  of  the  subject  we  have  an  im- 
portant pauagx  in  JuTeuol.  Sai.  III. 
V.  37,  edit.  Kuperti,  18L8,  reads 

"  Terso  pollioe  Tulgi 
Quern  libet  oroidunt  popuUriter." 
Heinriflb,  1S39,  ba*  tbe  rame  words 
with  oue  exception,  be  subttitutaa  qvuni 
for  qtupi;  (Itto  Jabo,  1851,  has  Tulgus 
qurm  iubetj  Buecheler,  1893,  ruleiu 
MM  jubet.  Uere  too  kinds  of  diffi- 
ooltics  present  tlipmselvei.  Some  in- 
terpret Btrio  pollics  turoiog  the  thumb 
towards  the  spectator's  perran.  others, 
down  Uiwardithe  groand.  The  reading 
jabel  suite  well  with  populariter,  i.e. 
in  gratiam  populi;  those  who  eihibit 
the  games  kill  the  gladiator  in  compli- 
ance with  the  order  given  bj  the 
spectators"  i;e«ture. 

I  Augustus  eihihit«d  bunts  of  wild 
beasts  ut  Rome,  as  he  hiniFelf  informs 
«■  by  iLD  Inscription  at  Aniiyra  {hodie 
Angora).  [Venationee  b[e8t[ia]  |  rum 
Afrioansrum  meo nomine  autfilio[ru]m 
meorum   et   nepo[t]uni    in    ci[rj  I  co 


aut[i]n  [f]oro  aut  in  amphit[h]eatri* 
popuifo  djedi  seiiens  et  ricieni,  quibus 
I  oonfeota  sunt  bestiarum  circiter  [tria] 
[milljia  et  quingentie  (Expansion). 
"  Uonumentum  Aiicjranuni,"  ed.  Th. 
Homnuen,  p.  Ui,  faosimile,  Latin,  4, 
S9-42j  p.  66.  After  citing  panUel 
passages  from  Dion  Cassius  and  Flinr, 
he  remarks  on  ampkithealni,  credi- 
derim  Tocabulum,  quod  hie  primum 
opinor  inrenitur  neo  rere  Graeoum  est, 
initio  plurali  nnmero  solo  usurpatiun 
esse,  cum  essent  amphitbeatra  tanquam 
theatra  duo.  lii^iiia,  Dt  AB^kiAaatn 
cum  atntit  figuti*  Anteerpiae,  apud 
Cirialophnrvm  Plantinum,  cIs,  Id, 
Liliv,  Caput  V.  p.  19.  To  this  work 
is  appended  De  Jmphithfolrii  qaa4 
exlra  Bomam  liiellut,  in  jho  Format 
eor«m  aliquot  et  ti/pi.  Suetonius. 
ed.  Burmann,  1736,  ii.  166  -  lES, 
MorumetitHiK  Ajicgrattum  rx  Jttii 
Lipsii  axelarlo,  with  Isaaci  CasaHboni, 
Animailnernotie^.  pp.  I<>1-166.  Hiis 
TOlume  also  contains  muir  inscriptions, 
and  engravings  of  coins,  Tab.  I-XJtSIF. 
In  the  iiist;ripCion  above  mentioned 
the  animals  are  not  speciGed ;  but  this 
deficiency  is  lo  some  eiteot  supplied  b> 
the  SeTenth  Eclogue  of  Calputnius 
Siculus,  TT.  58-63: 

"  Uic  niveos  leporaa,  et  non  sine  cor- 

nibns  apros. 
Hie    raram    lilris   etiam,   qnibus 

editur,  alcen 
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boar,  bleeding  to  death ;  to  the  right  are  a  panther 
crouching,  a  lion  standing,  and  a  stag  leaping ;  to  the 
left  a  bear,  who  has  broken  off  and  holds  fast  the  Spear 
with  which  he  had  been  wounded,  and  two  stags  leaping  ; 
half  of  one  remains,  but  only  the  hind  feet  of  Uie  other. 

The  Creuznach  mosaic  did  not  impress  me  favourably 
at  first  sight ;  the  colours  are  faded,  not  so  bright  as  I 
have  seen  m  our  own  and  other  countries.  But,  unlike 
many  things  and  persons,  the  more  we  study  it,  the  more 
it  excites  our  admuution.  The  general  design  is  one  upon 
which  our  eyes  rest  with  pleasure,  as  we  survey  harmo- 
nious composition  surrounding  a  central  group,  while  the 
details  gratify  our  curiosity  by  the  varied  positions  and 
gestures  both  of  men  and  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  floral 
and  geometrical  patterns  that  decorate  the  interstices  and 
borders.  The  spectator  is  not  disgusted  by  the  brutal 
faces  of  athletes  as  in  the  tesselated  pavement  from  the 
baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,'  or  wearied  with  a  monotonous 


Vidimus  et  tiiuro»,  qmbui  «ut  cer- 

Deformii    scapitli*    toriu    «minet, 

ant  quibiu  hirlae 
Jacbmtnr  per  rolln  jnbae,  quibus 

Barba    jacet,    tremiiliBque    ngent 

Alee  i«  the  fU  d«ecribed  bj  Caeiar.  De 
Sello  Oallioo,  VI.  26,  u  one  of  tlie 
moat  remarkable  animnU  found  in  the 
Hercjnian  iorrtt.  Veformit  tcapvlit 
toTtit  tiaiatl  currreB|ionilB  eiacll;  with 
tbe  Jiump  oD  tlie  buffalo,  tee  the 
coloured  plate  in  CuTier'i  Signe 
Animal,  'i'exte,  Tome  I.  Mam  mi. 
lirm,  Kuminans,  Lc«  B<caFe,  pp.  323- 
im,  npeciallj  324  ;  Le  Biaon 
d'Am^rique,  Buffalo  dea  Aoglo  - 
Americains— Atlaa,  PUnclies  94  et  95, 
t  animal  a, 


iijch  a 


tiger 


iithea< 


of  Culpumiua,  nor  »ild  beaet«  flgliting 
vilh  each  other. 

'  See  //  itutairo  AHloaiaiaxo  rap- 
prt*e«laBlt  It  Scaola  deiili  At  Mi, 
descrilto  e  illuatrato  dal  1'.  Giarapietro 
ijecuhi.  Tvo  HLifeBareappeDdedtutbii 
book ;  TsT.  I.  Pianta  dulla  parts  media 
dcUe  Terme  di  .Autooino  Caracidl&t  A. 
.  Eaaedra  (lieinirTcte)  orientale  in  cui  fu 
enuta  uuli  pane  del  muaaico  ligu- 
;  B.  Kawdia  oci-identale  in  cui  f>i 
1  parte  del  muaaico  figu- 
'XaT.  II.  Muaa>co  ...  la  Scuola 


degli  Alleti  ora  coltocato  nel  Falaiio 
LatersDHS.  "Thepayrmeot  .  .  .  wa* 
diTided  into  aquarea  aad  parallelogram  a 
enoli  contaioiog  a  full-Hxed  figure  or 
buit."  I^nciani.  BviM  and  Sxeaoa. 
tio»*  of  JncUnl  Borne,  1697,  p.  540. 
'i'hia  moaaio  in  the  hatha  of  OaTtoall*  ii 
righll;  called  "  Antoniuiano,"  aa  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  wna  Maroua 
Aurelius  AatoDiauB,  but  like  Caligula 
(from  calii/a,  a  aoldier'a  ahoe),  he  is 
usnallj  known  bj  hia  nickname,  which 
meaoe  a  long  tutiiu  worn  by  the  Gaula 
and  afterwards  introduced  at  Rome. 
Martial,  Epigrama,  I,  itii.  (iciii.),  fi  iq. 
"  Cerea  ai  pendet  lumbia  et  aoripta 

lacerua, 
Dimidiuque  natea    Qallica   broua 

tept." 
Tar.  left,  palla.  Cerea.  See  Fried- 
laender'a  note,  Wie  IV.  liii,  5:  Cerea. 
quem  nudi  trgil  uxor  aholla  griibati 
Ton  langem  Qebrauch  gelb  geworden. 
Rioh,  Lat.  Diet,  cilea  Stmbo  IV. 
iT.  3.  Am  tl  xf'ny  'rx'<rrtii  x«P'>«" 
Toil  tpifouiri  fi'xP'  "'I"'""'  ™  ■yAeiTiui-, 
loco  tuaicariim  utuntur  ipete  fiacili 
manicata  uaqiie  ad  pudenda  et  nates 
demisaa.  However,  the  garment  was 
iiiade  longer  by  Caracalla:  vide  Augat. 
tan  Hillary,' "Life  bj  Sparlianua," 
chap.  »,  Ipse  CaracaHi  nomen  accepit 
a  Teslimento,  quod  populo  dederat, 
demiaso  u<que  ad  taloa. 
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arrangement  of  single  figures  in  frames  of  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  in  the  Mosaique  des  Promenades  de  Reims.' 

This  class  of  Roman  monuments  revives  a  thought 
which  has  often  occurred  to  my  mind,  a  conviction  of 
the  superiority  of  ancient  to  modem  art,  especially  in 
fertility  of  invention.  Other  causes  might  be  assigned, 
but  I  will  only  mention  one  :  "  the  elegant  mythology  of 
the  Greeks  "  supplied  artists  with  innumerable  themes  on 
which  their  fancy  might  disport,  e.g.  in  representing 
marine  deities  and  combinations  of  human  and  animal 
forms.  At  the  Renaissance  genius  was  cramped  by  the 
perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  subjects,  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  a  Holy  Family,  or  a  Patron  Saint. 

The  Historical  Museum  at  Frankfort  contains  a  verj' 
remarkable  pillar  called  the  Gigantensaule,  excavated  at 
Heddernheim,  which  is  near  this  city  and  in  the  same 
direction  as  Homburg.  On  the  top  of  it  a  Roman  general 
on  horseback  runs  down  a  fierce  giant,  prostrate  on  the 

ground.  Many  monuments  of  this  kind  found  in  the 
allo-Germau  ooundary  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
belong  to  the  same  category,  but  with  variety  in  architec- 
tural proportions,  arrangement  of  reliefs,  and  composition 
of  giant- groups.  Forty -one  examples  have  been  dis- 
covered, on  both  sides  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Neckar  and  Main  and  of  the  Moselle,  in  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate  and  Luxemburg,  and  in  the  Meurthe 
and  Saar  districts.  Among  all  these  only  one  besides  the 
column  under  consideration  has  supplied  fragments  suffi- 
cient for  a  certain  reconstruction,  viz.  that  found  at 
Merten  near  Saarlouia^  Between  the  two  there  are  some 
diflFerences  in  details,  while  a  general  similarity  prevails. 
That  from  Heddernheim'  must  be  regarded  as  decidedly 

'  Itj   paper  on   the  "  ObIIo'Eooimi  Wagoer  and  U.   Augu»te  Froat,   ridr 

UoDumeDts   of    Beims,"  Arch.    Jovrn.  infra.      Dr.    E.    Wtignrr   quotes   Fau- 

1884,   x\i.  113-121,   >D   irhiuh  I   have  Hmias  I.  ii.   4,  roi   raol-  H   ou   tipp., 

referred    to    M.   Loriquel'i  ■woA,  Xo  Tloirtttiiv   iirrir  iip'   Vnew,    Bipti  dfiuii 

J/iMuijue    del    Promenade!    et    aulrei  iiri      ^l^iuTa      UaAuffiiriip;        Compare 

troueiet  d  Seiint,"  4c.  1882.      It   de-  Mtii-'e   Galh-Somain  de   Stiu,  laeS- 

reriea     more     ai  tendon    than    it    hut  18SK>.     Troisi^nie  Panic,  Flanche  hit. 

reccJTcd    in    our    eounlry,    containing  BBs-relief    reprt»entiint   Neptune   oom- 

eigliteen  platei,  plan  of  the  eicaTations,  battmit,  arm^  de  bod  trident,    perliaps 

objects  found,    oompartmentg    of    the  Poljbote*.      FhotoEraiure     Dujardln. 

mosaic  Nos.  1  to  36  intercalated  in  tlie  Hiia  sculpture  is  only  a  Iragment. 

lext,  and  pliolograph  of  the  whole.  ^  The  most  remarkable  object  in  the 

'  The   chief  authorities  ore  Dr.  E.  Museum  st  Wiesbaden  is  the  Mithraie 
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more  important,  becaiise  it  bears  a  dedicatory  inscriptiou 
of  eleven  lines  nearly  complete.  They  occupy  one  side  of 
the  quadrangular  pedestal,  and  inform  us  that  C.  Sedatius 
Stephanus,  Decurio  of  the  Taunenses,  and  Caturigia 
Crescentina,  his  wife,  with  others,  restored  this  pillar  on 
the  third  day  before  the  Ides  of  March,  in  the  Consulate 
of  Sahinus  (for  the  second  time)  and  of  Venustus,  i.e. 
13th  March,  a.d.  240.  The  exact  date  should  be  obsei-ved, 
as  it  affords  a  starting  point,  or,  to  use  the  French  phrase, 
une  base  solide,  for  further  inquiries.  Restituo  occurs 
frequently  in  accounts  of  the  repairs  of  Roman  roads  or 
buildings,  as  w,e]l  as  on  coins.  The  side  of  the  pedestal 
opposite  the  inscription  shows  us  Hercules  holding  his 
club  [clavigery  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides  in  the  left.  He  stands  between  Juno  and 
Minerva  on  the  other  two  sides. 

The  small  figures  that  adorn  the  hexagon  immediately 
above  the  pedestal  {Zwischensocket)  are  much  weathered  ; 
they  seem  to  represent :  1,  Mars  ;  2,  a  Genius  with  patera 
for  libations  and  a  cornucopiae ;  3,  a  female  with  cornu- 
copiae  and  inverted  torch ;  4,  another  female  holding  a 
bowl  with  fruits  in  her  left  hand,  and  perhaps  ears  of  corn 
in  her  right ;  5,  Veniis ;  6,  Victory.  Maximus,  Maximinus, 
Festa,  Maximina,  Honorata,  and  Crescentina,  names  oc- 
curring in  the  inscription,  are  placed  over  these  six  figures 

Tablet  found   at   H^dernheiDi.      Tli 

fcont  aod   back    of   it    are   ibown  i 

reproductions    of    photograph  a,    Arch.  riposo,    cODoaciuto    Botto    il    nome    (li 

Joarn.   1890,  x\ta.  betvean  pages  378  Emole   Famese  .  .  .  alta  pal.  11,  llie 

and  379,  Urst  plate  is  the  front  Tiew,  the  second 

'  We  End  Clanger  m  an  epithet  of  the  back  of  the  figure.     C.  O.  Miiller, 

Hercules  in  Ovid,  Fiuti,  IV.  68.  Ancient  Art  and  il»  Remain;  p.  IM, 

Hoapea  Aveotinia  armentum  pavit  in  g  129.  Beinark  2.     "  Of  little   bruDze 

herbis  Claviger :  figures  there  is  uo  reckoning  the  num- 

here  the  vord  la  a  oompound  of  elaca  ber.  scarcely  anj  other  famous  origioal 

(a  club)  and  giro;  it  it  also  used  in  a  has   ao   manj."      Compare   ibid.  533- 

diilcrent  sens^,  deri'ed  from    claiit  (a  562,   §§410,411,  "form  and  Labours 

key)  and  gera.    Theie  nouna  must  not  of    Hercules,"   kc.      In    Bauroeister's 

be'  confounded    with    clacaii    (a    nail),  Dentmdler  de»   klaaaiechen   Alterlamt, 

which  has  other  meanings,  eapeciaUj  ft  the   article   "  Hercules  "  extends    from 

purple  itrij'e  on   the   tunic,  latut  for  p.  BEl  to  p.  67a,  with  sngruTinge  721- 

eenatore,  angmlut  tor  knights.  735  and  manj  references  at  the  end. 

Hercules  Clariger  is   well  shown  in  See  also  full   page  piat«  at   p.  698, 

MuUer.Wieieler's  DenkmaUr  der  alien  No.    639,    Dfr  faraetitche    HeraMei- 

JS-BB**,  Pt.  1.  PI.  XXXVIII.  Hos.  151,  Neapel    (p.     670),     "den    erroiideten 

162,  164-157,  No.  152,  Die  Famesische  KimpEcr    aut    seine     Keule    geatiitit 

Colosaalstatue  dee   Herakles,   Nachbil'  und  in  der  reuhten  auf  den   Biicken 

dung     eines     Ljtippischen     Originals  gelegten   Hand   die    Hesperidenapfeln 

durck   den    Athener    Qljkou.       Real  haltend  zeigt. 
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respectively,  so  that  we  must  regard  them  aa  tutelary 
deities  or  as  emblems  having  reference  to  the  persons  wbo 
offer  sacrifice.  In  the  execution  of  these  smaller  sculp- 
tures an  inferiority  may  be  noticed  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  larger  ones  below ;  iu  the  upper  part  of 
the  shaft  the  stone  also  is  of  a  worse  quality  ;  hence  both 
seem  to  belong  to  the  restoration  by  Stephanus.  The 
Germans  may  have  found  the  pedestal  too  strong  for  them 
to  overthrow  it  speedily,  and  therefore  contented  them- 
selves with  destroying  what  offered  less  resistance.  A 
human  head  between  the  acanthus  leaves  adorns  each 
side  of  the  capital,  which  is  of  the  Composite  order.  We 
see  here  an  old  woman  whose  head-dress  descends  on  her 
shoulders  as  worn  by  some  Italian  women  at  the  present 
day,  two  beardless  msJe  heads,  and  a  middle-aged  female. 
I  exhibit  three  views  of  the  giant-group,  one  in  front 
and  two  of  the  sides  seen  lengthwise."  It  will  Ije  observed 
that  the  rider's  left  thigh  Js  broken  off  in  splinters,  but 
the  right  almost  uninjured  ;  thus  one  engravmg  becomes 
the  complement  of  tlie  other.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
the  giant's  head  the  stone  has  been  left  rough  and 
untouched  by  any  tool,  because  it  could  not  be  seen  by 
the  spectator  below.  Obviously  for  this  reason  the  back 
of  the  fine  statue  of  Augustus  found  in  the  Palace  of 
Livia,  and  originally  placed  in  a  niche,  was  left  unfinished.^ 


'  ThsM  TJewa  accompKiij  a  publica- 
tion of  which  I  giTe  the  title  i«  extemo, 
HedderiiheimBr  AusgrnlumtirD  deu 
niitgliedem  dm  Tereini  flir  Geschichte 
und  AlterthumikiiDde  lu  Vrnnkfurt  ani 
Hoin  dargebncht  nti  stelle  dea  Nru- 
jalira-Blstles  fur  18S5  und  18S6.  Die 
Heddernbeimer  ])runiier>ruiide.  I.  Das  ' 
Juppiter-Heiligthum.  II.  Sol  und  Deus 
Lunus.  III.  Die  GigButennaule,  tod 
Otta  Donner-TOD  Sithter  und  Croteseor 
Dr.  A.  Sitae,  Mit  Fiiuf  TaFeln  in 
Lichtdruck,  1885.  From  tliia  brochure 
I  haVH  derived  miii^h  information 
conreming   thu   details   of   thv   moau- 

'  Good  preserration,  benutj-  of 
design  end  elocution,  and  liietoricttl 
impnrtaDce  ere  hitre  combined,  so  lliat 
we  maj  regard  the  figure  aa  one  of  the 
luost  interesting  that  antiquilj  bai 
bequeathed  to  ug.  Duruj,  HUfoire 
(tt$  Romainx,  has  appropriatelT  selected 
it    for   the   frontispiece    of   Vol.    IV. 


containing  the  reien  of  Augustus, 
"  Statue  en  piarbre,  troiiTo«  en  IDAS,  i 
la  Tillu  de  de  Livie"  (Vatican,  Hramio 
NuoTo,  No.  1*).  Mr.  W.  Copland 
Parrj,  Drtcriptire  Catalogue  of  tkt 
ColUcHoa  of  dull  from  Ihe  AiUiqtim 
the  Soul/i  A'etMi'nyoa  Jfnieim,  p.  118 
leq..  No.  241.  has  girra  a  full  account  of 
this  work  of  an,  wliioh  relates  lo  the 
restoration  of  the  standards  taken  from 
Crassus.  The  central  group  on  the 
cuirass  of  Augustus  represents  him 
receiving  a  Boman  eagle  offered  hi  a 
Farthisii     king.      Mr.     Perry    quotes 


Postib 


n the  Cor 


a>  occurring  it 

shoidd  be  Carm.  lib.  IV.  i 

Here  Numismatic  science  tome!  to 
our  aid.  and  supplies  a  good  cvm- 
mentarj  on  thu  sculpture.  Eckbel. 
Bocf.    Num.    Vet.,    ri.    94-96,  coins  of 
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The  rider's  left  foot  rests  on  the  left  hand  of  the  giant, 
who  is  endeavouring  to  push  it  away  ftwm  himself.' 
I  exhibit  for  comparison  similar  groups  from  the  Museum 
at  Mayence.  In  some  cases  the  giant  is  more  erect  than 
at  Frankfurt,  in  others  two  giants  lie  under  the  horses' 
feet.- 

Various  attributions  have  been  proposed  for  the  rider 


Aii^stiiR  with  leeead,  SIQNIS  BE- 
CEP'lIS ;  p.  128,  atrucli  after  Ui  deatb, 
legend  DIVVS  AVOVSTVS  S.C, 
Cohen,  XonnaUtfrappiet  iimi  I'Empin 
Bomoia.  Medaillet  Impirialt*,  i.  51, 
No.  R4,  B«T.  CIVIB  ■  ET  ■  SIGN  ■ 
MILIT  -  A  PART  ■  KECTPi  tee  b1«o 
p.  62  seq.  Am  Ae  Iriomphe  Bur  lequel 
on  Toit  Augutte  Aant  un  quadrige  entre 
deux  Pnrthos,  tenant,  I'un,  une  enepigno 
iiiililsire,  et  I'autra  une  aigle  legion- 
naire. Denn  Milmati'a  edition  of 
Hora< 
the    : 

contributed  bj  tbe  lat«  Sir  Ocor^e 
Soharf.  Doe  of  the  fmaller  figiiree 
aboTe  mentioned  Iibb  a  bov,  ibe  veapon 
■petinllj  uhancteriBt  ic  of  tlie  Oricnial 
nattuns.  lacitus  in  hie  liistorv  of 
Corbulo's  caiiiljaign  oa  the  bunka  ol'  the 
Euphratea  attributeB  his  succaaa  partly 
to  his  tuperiority  in  arlillerj,  the 
Roman  engine*  propel  led  greater 
wejghta  (o  u  longer  diBtance  llian  the 
Parthiana  were  able  to  altain  with 
their  bovs  and  arrowi,  AnnaU,  XV.  9. 
Catapultiaque  et  bBllBlii  praturbat  bar- 
barua,  in  quoi  aaia  et  haatae  loiigius 
permeabant.  qiiaiii  lit  eonlrario  aagil- 
lariim  jactu  adarquareiitur.  We  have 
reeentlj'  seen  a  parallel  care,  when  the 
AmericaiiB  were  at  war  with  the 
iipaniards;  the  former  had  lieavierguna 
*itb  longer  range,  but  the  latter  bring 
inferior  in  eaimoo  aa  well  a»  shipa  were 
nnable  to  return  the  fire  of  their 
advenaries. 

*  rhis  cruel  tjpe,  a  rider  trauipling 
on  a  proatrote  foe,  reappears  even  in 
Christian  times,  as  we  learn  from  the 
coins  of  Koman  einperora  m  Ihe  fourth 
eenturj.  Cohen,  Midaillei  Impiriales, 
tome  fi.  pi.  vi.  Mo.  66,  Conttantin  II. 
Medallion  de  Uronie.  p.  22i.  Rer. 
DEUELLATOKI GENTI.  BARBABR. 
Conalaatin  gaiopaiit  &  droits,  et  pour- 
auiiant  un  enoemi,  qui  fuit  et  qui  a 
laisae  tomber  aon  bonclier.  Constant  X 
<ConaUn»),  PI,  VII.  ii».  Mo.  104. 
Banduri,  yuinimala  Imperalortim 
tiomanorum     a      Trajano     jDecio     ad 


Palatoloffot  AuffVtlo;  Tom.  11.  p1at«s 
on  p.  3S0,  ConatantiaiiB  Junior  and 
pp.  318,  349,  and  II.  Index  Inaertp. 
tionum  quae  in  aTeniia  partibus  num- 
morum  leguntur.  D,  it  here  aix 
examples  of  the  legend  aboTe- mentioned 
are  giTen. 

With  the  group  that  orowna  the 
column  at  Frankfort  oouipare  Die 
AUerthiimer  Umerer  Htidnitelten  Vor- 
xeit,  iei6'4,  bj  Dr.  L.  I.indenachmit, 
nirector  of  the  ROiniach  Gernianiaehen 
Centralmuseum  in  Mainx,  Erdter  Band 
— Drittes  Heft,  Tafel  VII.  Not.  1  an.l 
2  auB  Worms.  Tbe  shields,  both  of  the 
Roman  and  the  conquered  German, 
are  unusually  Isi^e,  the  boaa  also 
{Mtnbo)  is  very  prominent.  Wilkinson, 
AHcitat  Egyj-tiaru,  '\.  303,  "Some 
Kgjptlan  shields  were  of  eitraordixary 
dimensions,"  Gg.  No.  24,  and  foot-note 
with  refereoees,  Af^eid  II.  227,  Sub 
pedibusque  deae  clipeique  aub  orbe 
i*gunlur,  4c.  See,  by  the  aanie  author, 
TracU  %nd  Brir^nffnnBg  det  Biimitchrn 
Seere*  trahrettd  der  Kaiterteit  mil 
bfaiindtrtr  ber^lciichigtiB/i  der  Rhtinit- 
ciea  DmtmaU  Nnrf  ^«R<^«fiIc<te,  ISS:., 
Tafel  Vir.  f..  23,  N'r.  3.  C.  Bomanius 
(ron  den  liitfsiriippen;,  gefunden  bei 
Maim,  aufhewahrt  im  Museum  da- 
selbet. 

In»chrift:  C(aiua)  Romaiiius  equ(eB) 
Alae  Norico(r>im)  Claud(ia  trib:i) 
Capita,  l^aleia,  an(norum)  XL  Eti|> 
(endiorum)  XIX  h<ic)  a(ituB)  e[Bt) 
h(eres)  ex  t(e»tamenlo)  f(aeienduni) 
c(nravit). 

Komanius  Bprengt  in  voller  Biistung 
aber  einem  gefallencn,  nur  mil  einem 
kleiiien  Mantel  bekleideten  Gegner,  die 
geziickte  Wurflanze  in  der  Hechten,  am 
linken  Arm  einin  Btfchseckigen  Sphiltl. 

'  Taf.  Vlll.  p.  24.  Dr.  1.  Der  Signifer 
(etandard'beorer).  C.  Carminius  is  in 
the  same  attitude  as  most  of  the  Eumun 
riders  on  Rheuiah  gracestonea,  but  we 
may  notice  that  here  tho  conquen'd 
enemies  are  repreeenled  by  (mo  half- 
naked  M'en  protecting  themeelros  with 
great  oral  shteLdB. 
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who  tramples  on  his  enemy  ;  some  interpret  the  figure 
as  Jupiter,  drawing  this  inference  from  engraved  gems, 
others  as  Neptune,  mistaking  the  serpent's  tail  for  that 
of  a  fish,  others  again  as  a  Roman  Emperor,  perhaps 
CaracaUa.  The  giant  in  any  case  would  symbolize 
conquered  Grermany. 

I  presume  that  the  column  found  at  Merten  supplies 
the  best  illustration  of  the  one  from  Heddemheim.  It 
has  been  fully  described  by  Monsieur  Auguste  Prost,  a 
well-known  French  antiquary  who  resided  at  Metz,  in 
the  Revue  Arcbeologujue.^ 

Among  the  antiquities  of  the  Historical  Museum  at 
Frankfurt  we  may  place  the  Helios-Mosaic  as  next  in 
importance.  It  was  found  in  the  autumn  of  1894  (I 
thmk),  and  described  by  Koehl  in  the  Westdeutscke 
Zeitschrift,  1895,  No.  78.  The  central  space  has  for  its 
subject  the  sun-god  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  prancing 


'  Nourellc  S^rie,  iiiTii.  1-20  and  aS- 
83,  with  plntea;  tee  ulw  "  Meinoin" 
by  Dr.  E.  Wagner  in  the  BVjMr«/w*< 
Zeil>fhr!ft  ftr  OarkiMe  aad  Kumt, 
Jalireang  I.  Heft  I.  p.  42  *qq.  And 
by  Dr.  flettner,  ibid.  JohrgBng  IV. 
HH(  IV.  pp.  365-388.  TliL, 
Memoir  is  entitled  Jifptvtt  im  Oigan- 
trnkampf  aii/  riimitrke*  MoHumi»ten. 
VoD  dem  gnb.  Conmrcator  E.  Wagner 
in  KarUrulif.  HierEU  Tnfel  I,  contain- 
ing «g».  r-IV,  pp.  36-49.  Fig.  IV 
\»  token  from  a  green  paste  in  the 
blo<rli  CoUecIion  of  gemB  now  de- 
poBited  in  (be  Berlin  Muieum,  p.  48. 
□acli  den  luidereD  Analogieu  all  gesi- 
fherh  anEusehende  Powidon  den  mil 
!Si-h1angenbeinen  dargeitetlten  Oiganlen 
Toin  Fferde  herab  bekHmpft.  The 
vriter  deBeribet  each  objcrt  nith  a 
ininiileneBi  of  detail  trulj  German.  For 
the  Gigantmnaehia  ite  m;  paper  on  the 
"  Oallo-Koman  Museum  of  Sene,"  Arch. 
Jovrn.,  Tol.  LVI.  pp.  305-367,  1890. 

Juppilertaiiltn.  Von  Museums* 
director  F.  Hettner  in  Trier,  Tbia 
reu)',  giring  fifleen  examples,  ii  a 
copious  diseusaion  of  the  subject,  and  I 
miglit  almost  saj  exhaustive.  Some 
writers  bave  detected  hiatoriisl  allusions 
in  the  groups  and  columns  mentioned 
abore.  On  the  other  hand,  Wagner 
and  Uettner  contend  that  the  motiTe  is 
m^tboJogical.  ArgumeiiU  in  support 
of  tlieir  opinion  maj  be  derived  from 
the  proreaame  in  manj  parte  of  North- 
Eaitem   France    and   South  ■  Western 


Oermanj,  the  nimilarit.v  of  the  desigo 
in  engraved  gems,  and  tlie  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  Inscription  I.O.H.. 
i.e.  JoTi  Optimo  Maximo.  Ibid.  873, 
Wagner  hat  dis  groiseVerdienst,  durch 
Zu>emnicnsteltui<E   der  ihin   bekamten 


S<ldwest<ieutsc]iland  und  Nordweal- 
frankreivh  gexeigt,  sie  der  hiatori^clien 
Deutunff.  an  der  Stark  (Sohm.  Jakrh. 
44  S.,  27  ff.)  und  Frwt  (Bnme  Arck. 
B.  87,  p.  1  ff)  festTiielten,  entriickt 
und  in  den  Kreis  dar  Mjthologie 
eingeBtellt  lu  kaheo. 

HoHcrer,  it  seems  quit«  possible  th>t 
these  groups,  at  least  in  some  coses,  may 
bare  been  both  mjthologicAl  and  his- 
torical, as  at  Pergamon  the  »cutpture« 
on  the  frieze  of  the  grent  altnr  repre- 
sented the  battle  of  gods  and  giants, 
but  at  the  same  time  had  reference  to 
the  Tiotorj  of  Qreeks  over  Qallic 
inTaders:  W.  C.  Perrj,  Bacriptife 
Catalogue  of  the  CoUfction  of  Cottt 
from  ikt  AnfiQue  t»  Ih*  South  Keiuimg- 
/oa  Jfufl-BH.,  Nob.  205-208,  pp.  99-101. 
LiTT,  lib.  XXXVIII.  cap.  16,  Primus 
Asiam  ineolentium  (stipendium  dire) 
abouit  Attalua,  pater  rcgia  Eumenis  : 
audacique  incepio,  pnieter  omniiim 
opinionem,  adfuit  forluna,  et  signis 
conUtis  superior  fuit. 

Those  who  have  not  access  to  thet« 
publications  maj  read  some  account  of 
the  monument  in  m;  paper  on  Trfrrea 
and  MetE.  Arck.  Jonm.  ilTi.  403-406. 
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horses,  the  two  in  the  middle  looking  inwards,  the  other 
two  outwards.  Sol's  head  is  radiated,  in  his  right 
hand  he  holds  a  whip,  as  in  a  denarius  of  Alexander 
Severus.  This  type  closely  resembles  what  we  see 
in  the  coins  of  Crordian  III. ,  Probus,  and  Constan- 
tinus  II.,  belonging  to  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
after  Christ,  from  which  we  may  infer*  that  the  date  of 
the  mosaic  nearly  synchronizes  with  that  recorded  on  the 
giant-column,  viz.  A.D,  240.'  It  is  said  that  the  form  of 
the  chariot  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  occupy  a  circular  band 
drawn  round  the  centi-al  group,  and  inscribed  in  a  square 
frame,  with  goblets,  like  canthari,  filling  up  the 
interstices  at  the  four  corners ;  and  many  details  here, 
e.g.  in  Aquarius,  Libra,  Taurus,  etc.  by  their  better 
execution,  might  seem  to  indicate  an  earlier  period  ;  but 
they  may  be  explained  as  imitations  of  preceding  works 


I  Cohen,  MedailUt  Imperialm, 
IT.  24,  Aleuader  SeTeniB,  No.  181, 
Rev.  P.M.  TE.P.  XII.  COS.  III.P.P. 
Le  Soleil  ndie  niaruhiuit  k  gauche, 
leTBDt  la  main  droits  et  tenant  un 
fouet.        Eckbel,     Docl. 


Alei.     Sbt 


275,    277.    R«T. 


fiagellum  frequent.  Sonderabdruci; 
am  dtn  BerUhlea  det  Freien 
J)eMttcht»  Hochttiflei  zu  Frantfurt 
am  Main,  Dot  Helioi-Motailt  im  EU- 
loriwien  Jf«*eHffl  ni  Franifurl  a.  M. 
and  die  Zeit  Miner  Ejttttehung .  von 
Herrn  Dr.  K.  QuiUiue,  Stiult.  Hietor. 
Miiieum,  WiueoeuIiBftl.  UilfBHtbeiter. 
U,  A.  Oruebvr,  Catalogut  of  Konaa 
MedaUioat  in  the  Briliih  Mtiteum, 
1874.  p.  48,  Oonli&n  III.  No.  14,  Rev. 
FAX.  AE'l'EBNA  Emperor  .  .  . 
laeriBoes  at  a  lighted  alter:  behind 
liim,  Victorj,  erowning  Iiini  with 
wreath  and  hotdiuE  palm  ;  before  him, 
in  the  background ,  Sol  in  quadriga, 
facing,  lioldiug  vhip  .  .  .  beueatU 
the  chariot  are  two  riTcr-gods,  the 
Tigri*  and  the  EuphrMei.  Compare 
tlie  IllustrMion  th^  accompanies  Dr. 
Quilling's  Memoir. 

Probui,  SOLI  INVICTO,  the  Sun  in 
quadriga.  This  legend  and  tjpe,  often 
repealed,  lead  ua  to  conclude  that  when 
we  meet  the«e  words  in  inscription!, 
Soli  a  the  dative  oF  Sol,  not  a  case  of 
tolut,  a,  um  (alone).  The  latter  inter- 
prctation  has  caused  aonii 


SOLI  INVICTO  DEO  in  inscriptions, 
the  only  inTincible  god,  i.e.  ilitbrai, 
and  hence  to  construct  the  theory  (hat 
Mithreiaoi,  proclaiming  the  uoitv  of  the 
Deity,  prepared  tiieway  tor  Christianity. 
Lapidarium  Septetitrionale,  edited  by 
Dr.  CoUingwood  Bruce,  No.  G3,  DEO 
INVICTO  MrTRAE,  Nos,  188-192, 
with  plat«a  of  a  tablet  aud  altars  con- 
taining inscriptions—  one  has  DHO 
SOLI  INVICTO  MYTBAE,  Nos.  436, 
437,  the  Persian  tun-|iad,  675;  Sol, 
Noa.  64,  6B,  189,  180.  Inrirtua  may, 
perhaps,  refer  to  the  intolerable  heat  of 
Eastern  climes,  and  therefore  be  an 
appropHatd  epithet  for  the  Sun ;  p.  101, 
some  account  is  given  of  Mithmic  rites 
and  worship . 

Cohen,  V.  pi.  viii..  No.  87,  Or, 
Rev.  Le  Soleil  radi£  debout  dans  un 
quadrigc  de  face,  levunt  la  main  droite 
et  tenant  un  globe  et  un  fouet.  Con- 
stance II.  (Conslantiiis)  ib.  pi.  vil. 
it'*.  Mo.  31,  L'Eropereur  nimb^,  debout 
de  face,  dans  un  quadrige  de  face, 
lanfant  des  pikres  de  monnaie,  etc. ; 
legend  QLORIA  BOUANORTM,  in 
the  exergue  SMANT.  Dr.  Quilling 
explains  tl^ia  medal  as  Sol  auf  dem 
Viergespann,  but  1  think  he  is  mistaken, 
because  the  figure  has  not  the  radiated 
head,  as  is  usual  with  the  Sun,  and  the 
distribution    of    money    seems    to  re- 

£  resent  the  eoHgiarimn,  t,  largess  to  the 
oman  people. 
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of  art  which  had  become  conventional  forms,  copied  by 
one  generation  after  another. 

The  Paulus  Museum  at  Worms'  contains  many 
inscriptions ;  for  various  reasons  some  are  interesting, 
and  I  shall  therefore  attempt  to  explain  three  of  them : 

(1)  D-  M- 

AVKEL-VAPINO 
CIRCITORI 
AVREL  •  FLAVINVS 
CONTVBEENALI 
SVO    PRO    FRATRE 
POSSV^g 


Expansioi}. 

D{iis)  m{anibu3)  A%irel{io)   Vapino  circiton  Aurel{ius) 
Flavinus  contuheniali  suo  pro  fratre,  {sc.  ejus)  'pos!m{it). 


Translation. 

To  the  divioe  Manes !  To  the  patrol  Aurellus 
Vapimis,  his  tent-companion,  instead  of  his  (Vapinus') 
brother,  Aurelius  Flavinus  has  erected  {the  monu- 
ment).' 

Circitor  is  the  first  word  in  this  inscription  ttat 
deserves  attention.  De  Vit,  in  his  edition  of  t'orce.Uini^s 
Lexicon,  translates  it  by  clu  va  iutorno,  and  hence  it  has 
been  applied  to  a  watchman  in  a  garden.  But  here  it 
has   reference   to    the    army,  and  means  one  who  goes 

'  Worms    ii   iin   old   liistorical   cit_T  lederfabrjken).    The  ancient  name  iru 

situated   between    Mainz   und   Spejer.  BorbetomaEUB,capital  oE  the  Vangioon, 

In  books  published  Btty  jean  ago  it  is  which    beoaino   in    the    Middle    Ages 

meDtioueil   u    a   dull,   decnjed    place  Wormatia,   aftenrarda   contracled  into 

with  graaa-grown  streets,  like  llioae  of  Wiitois. 

KaTemia,     and     interesting     only     on  This  Qerman  nation  is  mentioned  bj 

account  of  tlie  associations  that  gathsr  Cnesar  amongst  those  nlio  formed  the 

around  it.     Noir  its  aspect  has  under-  stiut  of  Arioviatus,   when  he  inradcd 

gone  a  complete  vhaiige,  and  the  (isitor  Qaul :  Bell.  Oall.  book  I.  cbap.  51. 

perceives   on    ererj    aide    the    sigus   ot  '  M<     in/oriiiation     counerniug    tke 

prugreaa    aod   prosperitv.      Baedeker's  Inscriptions  at  Worms  ia  oeriTed  chiefly 

Rheialaadf.    1S86,    p.    "l23,    Es    zShlt  from     Die     S6tttitr?ie     Abtfilvag    det 

21,927    Einwohner     ...     die   eincn  ratrlus-Miiieumi    der    Sladl     Wor«t, 

ansehnhclien  Weinbau   betreiben,  und  Ztreiler  Tril,  Ton  Dr.  August  Weeker- 

■uch    in    geH-eblicher    Binsicbt     eine  ling,  1»87. 
rahrige  Thatigkeit  eiitwickeln  (Olanz- 
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the  roundfl  (c^oSeui,  Polybius)'  to  ascertain  that  the 
sentinels  are  doing  their  duty.'' 

FlaviuB  VegetiuB  Renatus  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  under  Theo- 
dosiuB  I.,  and  our  inscription  may  belong  to  the  same 

Eiriod,  He  is  said  to  have  dedicated  his  work  to  this 
mperor.  The  date  of  Vegetius  is  discussed  in  Lang's 
Preface,  pp.  vi.-viii.  :  "Cum  igitur  de  ipso  imperatore. 
cui  Vegetius  libellum  suum  inscripserit,  ex  hoc  certi  nihil 
constet,  Theodosium  autem  fiiisse  verisimile  saltem  sit, 
etc."  Gibbon  is  of  a  different  opinion.*  The  series  of 
calamities  which  be  marks  compel  us  to  believe  that  the 
Hero  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book  is  the  last  and  most 
inglorious  of  the  Valentinians. 

Circitores  sometimes  occur  in  inscriptions,*  That  cir- 
citor  here  is  a  legionary  officer  is  proved  by  the  words 
in  line  8,  TRIE.  LEG.,  C.I.L.,  vol.  v.  part  ii.  "Gallia 
Cisalpina,"  p.  75i,  No.  6784  (Eporedia,  Ivrea). 

CIRCITOr 
DE  VIXILLAti 
ONE  CATAFRa 
CTARIORVM 

This  inscription  suits  our  present  purpose,  because  it 
contains  catafractartorum  in  extenso,  and  so  is  the 
complement   of  another  which  I  am  going  to  cite,  and 

'  PoljHiu   VI.  (EK  THSSS)    8B,   9,  rdt      ^ivXanki     rir      SfXerra.       Other 

'H  St  Tqt  i^>oSf(at  ■Iirnc  ^it  rout  imttii  references  vill    be  found   b.v.   IfWtia 

dvcrlSfTu,  ed.  Bekker,  Vol.  I.  p.  529,  iu      Btepbanua,     Tiaaurut     Oraecae 

the   pwa^B    that    begins    with    these  Linguae,   re -edited   b;    Haae,   nod   Q.   . 

irords  gives  a  detailed  BccotiDt  of  the  and    L.  Dindorf,  published  by  Didot, 

elsbonte  preoautiooi  taken  to  ensure  1836. 

the  effioiant  circalation  of  passwords  b;  '  Vegetiiu  De  Se  Militari.,  III.  8, 
means  of  tableU  {ieiterae).  It  is  p.  84,  edit.  I«np,  1868:  "Idoseos 
translated  in  Smith's  DieOotarg  of  tribuni  et  probatusimos  eligunt,  qui 
Atiiiquiliee,  third  edition,  b.v.  Cailra,  rircumcuat  vigilia«,  et  reuuntietit,  si 
i.  877.  Cf,  Li»j|,  XXVII.  46,  Tessera  qua  emcracrit  culpa,  ^uoa  ciroumitoree 
— i.^  ll,  Livio  consule  data  erat,  appellabaut;    nunc  militiae   factus  vat 


Qt  tTibuuum   tribimus,   Centurio   c 

turiouem,  eque*  equiteui,  pedes  peditem  ^  Decliae  and  Fall,  Cliap.  XXVII. 

acciperet.    Diodorus  Siculus,  Lib,  XX.  fln. ;  Vol.  iii.  p.  404  leq.,  eilit.  Sir  Wm. 

Cap.  XTI.  iccu  rxMr  airrwr  fuaarufryiov  Smith,  note  126 :    Fegelivt,  1.  i.  o.  20. 

^Sv   ihit(A?j(ic(to»',    ^    KiiTi   t6    ffunjSt!  ■■  Corp.    ImerT,    Lat.  Vol.    iii.   edit, 

i^ojla  iraporivD/iJni  KOTtv^n.     See  the  Uommsen,  Fart  ii.  "Moeeia  Superior," 

eioellent  note  of  WeHeliog,  reprinted  p.  1020,   Mo.  6292,  line   10,  CIBCIT, 

in    the    Bipont    edition,    Argeatorati,  nowiti  the  Imperial  Museum  at Vicnnag 

1793-1806,    a.   487,    AimotutioneB   in  Von  Uacken  uud  Eenner,  Sammluugen 

lib.    XX.    Hesychius,    ii.    p.   243,  30,  dei  KK.  MUta-  un^  Antiken  Cabiaetw 

edit.    Bcbmidt,  1S60,  JfKSIfa  rh  twiim  (1866),  iiot«  206a,  p.  80. 
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which  only  has  the  ahbreviation  Kata.  Cata&actarius 
is  derived  from  Karatftpatraia,  cover,  clothe  in  full  armour. 
Compare  ibid.,  p.  787,  No.  6999,  Taurini  (Torino), 
CIRCITORIS,  where  the  sculptured  stone  shows  that 
this  officer  was  mouated,  Vir  equo  insidetut  kastam 
longam  tenens, 

Circuitores,  another  form  of  drcitores,  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  aqueducts.*  It  was  their  duty  to 
inspect  the  water-conduits,  and  to  report  any  case  of 
defect  or  fraud,  in  order  that  a  remedy  might  be  applied.* 
Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Agricola  in  the  government  of  Britain,  is  our  best 
authority  for  this  subject.* 


'  For  the  Bomui  squeducti  coniult 
Lanoiaoi,  The  Buihm  and  Sxcarafumt 

!f  Ancient  Bomr,  Sect.  lir.  pp.  47-59, 
g9.  19-24;  flg.  19,  Map  of  Aque- 
ducts; fig.  23.  Tht  Secen  Aqucdueli 
el  til  Porta  Maggiore,  p.  68,  Supplj  of 
water  Id  Aiident  "Rome,  tabulated. 
Doubtleai  idbiij  detttila  nill  be  found 
more  f ullj  treated  in  another  vork  bj 
tbe  lame  author,  Topographia  di  Roma 
Aniioa,  I.  Commentarii  di  Frontino, 
BoDie,  18«0,  but  I  have  not  acceu  to  it 
at  prewDt.  Among  tliwe  aqueduct! 
the  Claudian  i>  not  oul;  tbe  be«t  pre- 
■erred  moauTnent  of  ita  clau,  but  "  the 

K.ndcat  ruin  outaida  the  walla  of 
me,"  a  iina  of  arches  eitendina  for 
six  mile*,  almost  parallel  to  the  ruilwaj 
JVom  the  capital  to  Naplea,  aod  Iboa 
making  an  impreaaion  on  the  traTeller 
so  deep  that  lapse  of  time  cannot  efface 
it.  Murraj'a  ffandbook  of  Some  and 
the  Campagna,  aiiteenth  edition,  witb 
ninetj-four  maps  and  plana,  1899, 
Introduction  p.  48.  capeciallj  map  of  tbe 
Appian  Wav  facing  p.  414.  where  the 
Aqua  Claudia  is  marked  bj  a  dotted  linei 
see  alao  p.  417. 

There  ia  a  tery  fine  Htliogravvrt 
(No.  VII)  of  it  in  the  Atlaa  of  Plates 
that  Bi-companr  Ltf  Travavx  Sovter- 
raint  dt  Pari';  II.  Premiire  Partie, 
Lea  Esux,  Introduction,  n.  237,  Let 
Aquedttci  Romaim,  par  M.  Belgraud, 
Piria,  1875;  Arcades  de  Claudia  & 
Roma  Vecohia,  5  mi  I  lea  de  Rome 
(Pierre  de  taitle)  Audeaaua  Anio  NuTua 
(Briques).  Compare  Text,  Chap.  III. 
]«tBil»  de  coiiatruclion,  pp.  41-69, 
Plates  II.— VIII.,eapecially  for  Claudia, 
Pis.  TV.,  v.,  VI.  Frontinus  calls  this 
aqueduct   oput    rnagniflcenlunme   eon- 


"  Dietionarjf  of  Awtiqaitiee,  thiid 
edition,  i.  166,  and  article  AquarH. 
Letter  of  Coeliu*  in  Cicero  ad  f^mi- 
liarea,  VIII.  6.  Nisi  ego  cum  tabef 
nariis  et  ai^uariia  pugnarera,  Tetenioa 
ciritatem  oociipaasab.  Ha«0  autem 
faciebat  tanquam  aedilia,  ad  quern 
harum  renim  cura  pertinebat.  Ntrte  of 
a-raenus  and  PauUi  Manutii  Commen- 
tarii in  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  edit. 
EUerir,  ii.  889,  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
doIjcLXXVII. 

'  "De  AquaeductibuB,"  Section  117, 
Utnique  autem  farailia  (bodj  of  slaTeaJ 
in  aliquot  miniatrriorum  speciea  diduci- 
'illioos,  oaatellarioa  (auperintendenta 


of 


.™), 


(paviours), 'sclorea  (plaiterers),  a/ioffw 
opijleet,  C.I.L.  t.  part  i.  p.  116, 
No.  4100,  Cremona,  now  at  Milan,  in 
the  Palaizo  di  Brera.  Compare  Orelli, 
Colleciio  Interiplionum  Lalinaram, 
vu!.  ii.  p.  57,  No.  3204,  CIRCIT.  SVB 
CVE  IV3TI,  circitori  rub  cura  Iwdi. 

Frontinus  succeeded  Cerialla,  and 
his  able  administration  of  the  protiuce 
is  briefly  related  bj  Tacitus,  Vila 
Agricolae,  Cap.  XVII.  £t  Cerealis 
quidem  alterius  successoria  corant 
fitmamque  obruiaaet,  Bed  auatiuuit 
molem  Julius  Frontinus,  tir  magnns 
quantum  licebat.  Talidamque  el  pagna- 
ceni  Silurum  gentcm  armia  aubejdt, 
aupervirtutem  hoatium  locorum  qunque 
difficultabea  eluctatus.  The  same  author 
meotiona  him  as  holding  the  office  of 
praetor  vrbansi.BiiA  reeigDiug  in  taiour 
of  Domitian,  Hislorire,  Book  IV. 
Chun.  39. 

We  ha'o  alao  the  teatimon;  of 
anotlier  contemporary  witness  j  Pliny 
the  Younger,  speaking  of  liia  own 
election   to   the  office   of  augur,  ■«}•, 
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The  first  part  of  M.  Belgrand's  work,  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  a  former  paper,  is  illustrated  by  an  atlas  folio 
containing  a  map  of  the  courses  of  the  Roman  aqueducts, 
and  on  the  same  sheet  a  plan  of  Rome,  divided  into 
fourteen  regions,  on  which  the  principal  lines  of 
distribution  are  marked.  There  are  also  ten  helio- 
gravures, among  which  No.  IV.  specially  deserves  notice. 
Porte  majeure,  (i  ganchh  Claudia  sui'montee  par  Amo 
Novus,  d,  droits  Marcia.  Tepula  et  Julia  passant  sur 
la  culee.  de  L'Arche  construite  dans  le  mur  d'enceinte? 

I  have  translated  contuhernulis  in  our  inscription  by 
tent-companion,  following  the  German  editor  {Zettgenoss). 
The  word  is  derived  from  taherua,  which  is  akin  to  tabula, 
and    corresponds    closely    with   the    Greek     o/aoo-ktji'os.^ 

Ephllef.  IV,  8  ;  1 


vsni  illud  etiam 
gretulatione  disnuni  Tidetur,  quod 
■occ^Mi  Julio  Proiitino,  principi  viir 
(leading  man)  qui  me,  nominationiB  dio, 
per  huB  couiiauoa  sanoe,  inter  sacer- 
dotes  nominabat,  tamquam  in  locum 
■uum  cooptaret.  See  Buchner'a  note 
in  the  edition  of  Corte  and  Lon)[oliuB, 
1734,  p.  262.  Ibid.  IX.  19,  Vetuit 
eiatrui  monimentum ;  sed  quiboB  ver- 
bi»P  "Impenea  mouimenti  supervaciia 
est :  mcQioria  noatri  diirabit.  ei  vit4 
meruiniuB."  Vi-rba  Frontini  .  .  . 
in  Itbrum  in  vul^us  editum  retata, 
Geener'a  note,  p.  6t)7  edit.  C'ortc  and 
Longolius,  1"  loco  Bucimer  cit«?»  Cicero, 
"Tusealan  Disputationti,"  Book  I.ohapa. 
4)1-45 ;  in  the  last  chapter.  §  109,  we 
read:  Sed  profecto  mors  tarn  neqiiiMimo 
ftnimo  oppetitur,  quum  suia  ae  laudibua 
vita  occidens  eonaolari  potest. 

'  See  also  Laocinni,  Ruin*  and 
Excataliont  of  Ancient  Rome,  1897. 
p.  56.  fig.  23,  the  sereo  aqueducta  at 
the  Porta  Maggoire. 

*  DioD^aius  Halicamaaacnais,  Aittl. 
Bomaii.  edit.  Beiake.  lol.  ii.  p.  1211, 
lib.  VI.  cap.  74,  nkXi  Si  iriiturra  air/- 
•ftrUt  T(  KOI  itaiptiv  ttai  Ofiovicfirity 
bn0a\iirrts.  Xenophon,  C^ropaedia. 
II.  i,  25,  'Ek  if  TV  v^aititiuy  it6itai>r  piy 
urr^  ii^Ktia9at  irfi^s  ri/v  fnWorra 
ryura  rovro,  vn  iiiipw/  aXX^XovT  (>/(olwr 
tft^ldrovs.  Infra,  %  26,  oiAOvmiria. 
Suidna.  Lexifon  Qrarce  el  Latine,  edit. 
Qnirford    and    Bemhaoiy,   1853,   with 


:iral    : 


,    vol. 


Xenophon,  loc.  cit.  In  the  earlier 
edition  of  Suidaa  bj  Euater  the  nrtirle 
i>  not  80  complete.    Liry,  XXXIV.  19, 


deni    aaep«    muniinenta    coram,    relut 

duciia  ingredientes.  The  hiatorian,  in 
hia  aecoont  of  the  campaiKn  of  Cato  in 
Turdetania  (Andaluaia).  inforoia  ua  that 
in  time  of  var  the  Romans  brought 
proriaiona  from  the  enemj'a  forts  and 
Selda,  aa  if  commercial  intercourno  had 
been  sanctioned  bj  aulliority,  and  that 
they  went  in  parttea  of  ten  {deni)  within 
tbe  Spanish  walls.  I  suppose  that 
tliis  Dumber  ia  stated  because  ten  sol- 
diers occupied  the  same  tent  together. 
Vegetiua.  Epitoma  Rei  UilUarii,  lib. 
II.  cap.  XIII.  Boraua  ipsae  centuriae  in 
contubemia  diFisae  sunt,  ut  decern  mili- 
tibus  aub  uno  papilione  degentibua  unos 
quasi  prccasct  decanua,  qui  caput  contu- 
bemii  nominatur.  The  distributive 
here  has  ita  full  force,  which  is  not 
always  the  cose.  Professor  Key's  Latia 
Orammar,  pp.  35-40,  g§  247-272,  pre. 
sents  the  litin  numerala  with  unusual 
cleameas;  Arabic  and  Roman  symbols, 
Cardinals,  Ordinnla,  Diatributives  and 
Adverbs  are  given  in  a  convenient  tabular 
form.  For  the  abbreviations,  see  §  251. 
Liyy,  loc.  cit.  the  Inter  editions  of 
Modvig,  1863,  and  Wciasenbom,  1^83, 
read  deni;  that  ut  Drakenborch.  1741, 
has  rfei'a,  which  dwa  not  suit  with  the 
conlcit.  Drakenborch  n'printa  the  notes 
of  Glareanua,  Sigoniua  and  J.  Fr. 
GronoTius,  adding  one  oF  hia  own  ; 
but  tliev  are  nil  more  or  less  unsatiafuc- 
torj-.  We  may  remark  that  in  deni  and 
dein  tliC'^lettcn>  arc  the  same,  and  only 
diScr  in  the  Iranaposition  of  N  and  I. 
Tho  change  may  remind  one  of  Bentley's 
ingenious  emendations,  where  the  form 
of   the  words  ia   sliglitly   altered,  eg. 
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There  were  usually  teo  men  in  the  same  tent,  whom  an 
officer  called  decanvs  commanded.  Hence  the  French 
doyen  and  English  dean  are  obviously  derived. 

Young  Romans  of  high  families  were  also  called  coh- 
tubemaks  when  they  accompanied  a  magistrate  to  bis 
province  in  order  to  learn,  under  his  supeiintendence, 
the  arts  of  warfare  and  of  civil  administration.  Horace 
refers  to  this  practice  in  the  Ninth  Epistle  of  the  First 
Book,  V.  4,  addressed  to  Tiberius,  aflerwards  Emperor, 

Dignum  menfe  domoque  Ugentis  lunusta  Neronis, 

On  ■which  Orelli  remarks  : 

l/tpote  qai  in  caiUubemium  eoniictumque  tuum  reeipi  mereatur. 

And  again  in  v.  13  : 

Scribe  tui  gregis  hinc,  et  Jmicni  aede  bonumgrie. 

But  we  may  go  further,  and  say  signijicatio  latius 
patef.  Contuhemtum  is  used  to  mean  the  dwelling  of  a 
slave,  and  the  connection  of  two  slaves,  or  of  a  freeman 
and  a  slave,  which  could  not  be  a  legal  marriage.  Tacitus 
{Hiatorifs  I.  43),  is  relating  the  murder  of  Piso,  who  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Galba  ;  he  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  apartment  of  the  sacristan  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  exceplus  ndsericordia  puhlici  servi,  et  contiwernio 
ejus  abditun.  [Compare  Ibid.  III.  74,  and  Horace,  Satires, 
I.  viii.  8,  angustis  cellist'} 

FOSSV(it)  is  an  unusual  form  of  the  verb  for  posuil. 
Considering  the  late  period  of  the  inscription,  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  ascribe  it  to  barbarism  than  to  lay 
the  blame  on  the  stonecutter's  negligence. 


Hanu?e,  An  Foflita,  v.  65,   he  rcnda  apud   aedituum    clam    pemactarit :    ac 

palua  priat  for  din   paint,   and   thus  manu  leiori  celatua  liabitu,  etc,,  with 

corrects  a  metrical  fault.  parallel  passages  from  Fkitottratiit  amd 

'  Tacilus,  nuiories.   III.   74;   sinii-  Dio  Cattuu  ia  CnltCtnott.    Mfrivale, 

Urlj',  liomitianuaprimamruptioneapud  op.   e>l.  vi.  469,  8ro,   "  Uomitian    con- 

aedituum  ociullatus    .     .     .,     poticntd  triicd  witli  a  freedman's  lielp,  to  du- 

recumpatrc,  dlsjevtoovdituimntubernio,  guise  liimself  in  priest's  roh»|Snd  found 

with  notes  in   >poatier's  edition  of   the  an  asylum  vitli  a  servant  of  the  leinple." 

J/iitoriei,    1K91,    p.    348.       Suetonius,  "             ....,,.. 
Domitianus,  cap.  I.  Uetlo  Vit«lliano  cun- 
fuitit  in  Capitoliuin    .     .     .,  sed,  in^m- 
pentibus  ailversartia,  ct  urdente  teniplo, 
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(2.)  M-  a- 

VAL-    MAXANTIVS 
EQ    EX-    NVMER- 
KATA-    VIX-    ANN- 
XXXII-    MES-    VI 
VAL-    DACVS    HER- 
F    E    C 

D{iis)  m{anihus)  Val^erius)  Maxantius  eq{u€s)  ex 
numeric)  kata  (fractatiorum)  vix{it)  (mn(os)  XXXII 
mc(jiWes)  VI,  Val{eritis)  Dacits  her(ea)  fec{it). 

To  the  divine  Manes  !  Valerius  Maxantius,  a  horseman 
of  a  division  of  mailed  cavalry,  lived  thirty  -two  years  and 
six  months.  His  heir  Valerius  Dacus  erected  the  tomb- 
stone." 

The  relief  on  the  monument  represents  the  rider  with 
his  lance  couched.^ 

This  sepulchral  stone  helongs  to  a  late  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  probahly  the  fifth  century,  and  the 
rude  sculpture  bears  witness  by  its  stiff  and  faulty  style 
to  the  decline  of  art  which  was  at  that  time  almost 
universal.     In  the  inscription  itself  we  may  observe  that 


'  Msiantitis  appears  to  be  another 
form  of  Mmcntiue.  which  occurs  fre- 
quentlf.  It  U  not  included  in  Do  Tit'a 
OaotHatticoa,  and  I  have  not  met  with 
it  elsewhere.  The  moat  famoUB  man 
who  bore  this  name  tiaa  the  riTal  of 
CooitaDtine  the  Great,  defeated  hj  him 
A.s.  312  at  SaxB  Bubra,  about  nine  miles 
from  Rome,  and  near  the  riTulet  Cre- 
mera.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Chap. 
XIV.  notes  tS6-6S.  Maxentiusis  known 
to  ns  not  onlT  bj  political  history,  but 
alio  bv  an  architoctunvl  monument.  He 
began  tbc  erection  of  a  building,  whioh 
is  now  called  the  Basilica  of  Couatantioe, 
who  completod  it.  Formerly  antiqua- 
ries nameif  it  Tomplum  Facie,  a  mislako 
derired  from  a  neighbouring  f^diflce,  aod 
corrected  by  Nibby.  Of  this  magnificent 
atructure  the  only  existing  remains  are 
"  three  Taultod  chambers  siitj-eight  feet 
in  span,  which  opened  out  of  the  great 
eenlrul  hall  on  the  north-east  side." 
Murray' K  Handbook,  Rome  and  the 
Campagna,  sixteenth  edition,  1S99,  p. 
69;  Middleton,  Remain  of  Ancient 
Some,  1891,  ii.  224-229,  figs.  8«,  87- 
"Tiie  colossal  arehes  hare  eerred  as  a 
model  to  architects  for  all  the   larger 


churehes  in  Borne  .  .  .  the  building 
is  unique  of  its  kind  among  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome  "  ;  Emil  Bnilui,  Buini  and 
Mueeutai  of  Some,  p.  8.  Bearing  these 
remarks  in  mind,  we  may  be  surprised 
to  find  that  due  prominence  has  not  been 
given  to  this  Basilica  in  some  books  that 
have  been  written  about  the  Etoraal  Cilj. 
Once  seen,  these  Tcstiges  of  Imperial 
grandeur  can  never  be  forgotten.  He 
who  would  fully  understand  ancient 
monuments  and  describe  them  riTidl;, 
must  speak  with  the  knonledgo  that  per- 
sonal inspection  alone  can  supply. 
Drawings,  photographs  and  models,  how  ■ 
soever  accurate,  are  imperfect,  because 
the  inquirer  fails  to  remember  the  scale 
on  which  they  are  executed,  and  there- 
fore docs  not  obtain  a  realizing  view. 

'  For  similar  figures  wc  ma;  com- 
pare Dr.  L.  Lindenschmit :  Alter- 
thSmer  vnxerer  heidni$ehen  Vorzeit, 
Heft  HI.  Tafel  7,  SSmitche  Stvlpturen, 
figs.  1,  2;  and  Heft  XI.  Tatel  6, 
Rontiecke  Qrabtleirte,  fig.  2.  In  the 
latter  case  the  inscription  indioato»  a 
cavalry  soldier,  EQ'  ALA'  CLAVB, 
i.e.  eqvee  ala  Claudiatta. 


2   A 
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while  the  letters  D*  M*  take  their  xisual  place  as  a 
heading,  their  order  is  changed,  and  D  is  inverted  as  one 
sees  it  in  a  glass.  The  first  word  that  deserves  attention 
here  is  numerun,  not  used  in  republican  times  with 
reference  to  military  affairs,  hut  under  the  Empire 
frequently  hoth  in  books-  and  in  epigraphy.  It  is  a 
.  general  term  for  cohorts,  maniples,  squadrons  and  wings 
of  cavalry ;  in  Greek  (rweipa  and  rdyita ;  the  former  of 
which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
X.  1,  where  Cornelius  is  said  to  be  a  centurion  of  the 
Italian  band,'  Two  examples  will  suffice  here  :  Tacitus 
(Histories,  I.  6,  muUi  ad  hoc  nurneT^),  describing  the  forces 
with  which  Rome  was  filled  when  Galba  entered  the  city, 
includes  among  them  companies  from  Germany,  Britain 
and  niyricum.  [Other  instances  are  supplied  by  De  Vit's 
Lexicon,  s.v.  ^Y.  17-20,  de  ordmibus  militarihus^  irova 
Pliny's  Epistles,  Suetonius,  Vopiscus  in  the  Augustan 
History,  and  Ammianus  MarceUinus.]  We  read  in 
J  iiMcriptiones  Regni  Seapolitani,  edit.  Mommsen, 
No.  1947,  Campania,  Ahellae,  inforo,  basis: 

PRAEPOSIT-    NVMEROR 

TENDENTIVM-    IN"    PONTO I^;™  A    B 

SARO-    TRIE-    COH-    III-    VIG  JSfiv 

PATRON-    COLON 

D    D 


'  N  often  >tuid»  m  bq  abbreiiatiou 
for  RuflKmu.  Borne  eianiplea  of  the  use 
of  thii  word  u  a  milit&n  term  baTe  a 
national  interest  fot  ku.  Wiselj  did  the 
Boman  gofemment  retnore  the  protia- 
cial  racruita  of  il«  arniieB  from  the 
countriea  in  which  thej  were  born  r  so 
we  leom  from  the  monuments  that 
Britons  were  quartered  in  ihe  South  of 
GennuiTi  t^"^  Spaniirda  (Asturee,  Ai- 
turiss)  m  the  North  of  England.  The 
Soman  Wall.  3rd  ed.  4,U>,  1867,  bj  Dr. 
CoUingwood  Brace,  v.  Index  Aiture; 
Intcripli-H*,  p.  109.  OeittD  alae  pri 
t«ae]  Hiipanoruni %  p.  64,  euratori  alae 
II.  Atlirvm,  |>p.  168-161.  3G6,  412. 

Die  RQniisclien  Inschrift«n  und  Bild- 
werke  Wurt  temberns,  hcrausjiegeben 
von  Ferdinand  Haug  urd  Dr.  Ouatar 
Silt,  Mit  237  {bei.  244)  Abbildungen 
nnd  einer  hundLarte.  II.  Tcil  (SchluaB), 
ISNJO.  Sect..  8S7,  Abb.  17«,  p.  801,  leg. 
Stempel  dw  ft(umerUB)  B(rittonuni) 
L(unpnaiuni  ?)  Abteilung  der  Britlonen 
na  der  Lein.     yvnumt,  die  allgemeinpte 


Beieichnung  f flr  eine  "  Truppenabteiluue 
welohe  unler  einbeidichem  Obcrfehl 
einee  Offlxiera  ateht,"  koniiut  aeit  dem 
2.  Jahrbundert  namentlich  fur  die  zur 
Bewachung  der  Qrenien  Terwendcten 
Hilf atruppen  lor,  aoweit  sie  nicht  in  Alen 
oder  Kohorten    eingeteilt  aind.      Ibid. 


AbteiluDs  der  Brittonen.  romischer 
Burger  (?).  See  also  §445  Abb.  203, 
and  3  4413. 

Corp.  Imrrr.  Lai.,  Vol.  VIII.  Pare 
Posterior,  Tabula  III.  NVMKEVS  ST  R. 
ORVM  is  marked  in  the  Weatof  Maure- 
tania.  In  Brambacli'a  Inacrr.  Rhen&> 
Dae  we  find  N  ai  an  abbrerintion  of 
nanifui  in  its  ordinarr  aignifinition,  and 
oaaociated  witii  Konum  okpitala  U9«d  aa 
numerals  -,  consult  Indei  XV.  {fColarmm) 
Noe.  114,  216, 853, 1076, 13!>;.  N  might 
alao^ntpo*  or  i%oMter  and  many  other 
words,  for  which  see  the  collections  of 
Qerrard  and  Orelli. 
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It  is  not  quite  certain  that  KATA  should  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  cataphructi,  but  it  is  highly  probable. 
The  word  being,  as  mentioned  above,  of  Greek  origin,  the 
initial  K  has  been  substituted  for  C.  Another  variant 
also  occurs,  and  F  is  written  instead  of  PH  ;  so  ia  Italian 
we  have  filosofia,  Fiiippo.     [Compare  Orelli,  Inscriptiotts, 

i.    193,   No.    804 PRAE.   ALAE||GALLOR.||   ET 

PANNONIOR-  CATAFR.'] 

Among  the  monuments  unquestionably  the  best 
illustration  is  to  be  found  in  Trajan's  Column,  see  the 
Iblio  plates  by  Fabretti  and  others,  1846,  Tav.  XV. 
No.  147.  "  Sciolto  il  freno  di  destrieri  corrono  i  Sarmatl 
al  soccorso  del  Re  Decebalo  .  .  .  cavalieri  armati  di 
lorica  hauiata.     Anche  i  loro  cavalli  sono  coperti  da  una 

uale  armatura."     Compare  Tav.   XIX.   No.   161,  and 
III.  No.  203.     In  the  last  section  Virgil  is  cited, 
Aeneid,  III.  466 : 

Loricam  consertam  bamis  aiiroque  trilicem, 

words  repeated,  book  V.  v.  259  sq.  with  the  epithet 
levibtts.  These  lines  are  the  subject  of  a  learned  essay 
by  the  late  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  which  appeared  in  the 
Archaeological  JournaV  La  Coloiine  Trajane  decrke, 
par  W.  Froehner,  18G5,  a  smaller  work  in  8vo.  supplies 
some  additional  particulars,  Indice  Alphahetique  Cata- 
phractaires,  p.  96,  ifec. :  "  Les  yeux  mSmes  des  chevaux 
sont  converts  d'une  plaque  ronde  perc^e  de  plusieurs 
trous";  and  see  especially  plate  No.  27,  facing  p. 
102. 

Baumeister,  Denhnaler  des  Klassischeii  Altertum^,  has 
an  excellent  Article,  s.v.  Waffen,  vol.  iii.  p.  2059,  fig. 
2*273,  "  Links  Panzerreiter,  rechts  Germanen  "  {Zu 
Seile  2058) ;  and  on  the  same  page,  fig.  2274,  "  Reckts 
Schleuder"  [Zu  Seite  2058).  Many  references  are  given, 
e.g.  to  Lampridius,  lA/e  of  Alexander  Severiis,  chap, 
56,'  and  Livy,  XXXV.  48.  The  ambiissador  of  King 
Antiochus  describes  the  cavalry  of  his  sovereign's  army  : 
"  Equitum    innumerabilem    vim    trajici    Hellesponto  in 

'  I    liaTe   Bclected    two   Inscriplione  '  See    the   notei    of    Casaubon    and 

from  Dr.  Atigust  Weckerliug's  Memoir,  Sauinuise  (Ijalmaaiiu)  in  tfae  Tariorum 
No.  1,  P-  ^,  iind  No.  2,  p,  56.  edition. 

:  Vol.  ixiii.  pp.  48-64. 

2   A   2 
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Europara,  partim  loricatos,  quos  cataphractcffi  vocant"; 
cf.  iUd.  XXXVII.  40.' 

The  following  work  throws  much  light  on  the  accoutre- 
ments of  Roman  soldiers,  particularly  those  serving  in 
the  regions  where  some  of  the  preceding  inscriptions 
were  found.  It  is  entitled  :  Tracht  und  Beivajfnung  des 
Riimischen  Heeres  vmhrend  der  Kaiserzeit  mit  leson- 
derer  Beriicksiehtigutig  der  Rheinischeii  Denkmale  und 
Fundstiicke.  Dargestellt,  in  zwolf  Tafeln  und  erlaiitert 
von  Lud'wig  Lindensckmit,  Braunschweig,  1882.  For 
chain-armour,  see  p.  29,  Taf.  XII.  No.  12,  plate  of  JU>nca 
hamata  of  iron,  found  in  Nydam  Moor,  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  at  Kiel ;  eacn  ring  is  fastened  by  a  rivet 
in  the  broader  part  of  it.  This  brochure  of  30  pages 
contains  much  information  in  a  small  compass  concemmg 
armour  and  weapons  :  helm,  Lorlca,  Cmgulum,  Dolch 
(pugio),  Pilum,  Hasla,  Hasta  amentata  (furnished  with 
a  strap  or  thong).  Scutum,  Ocreae,  also  military 
decorations,  Verdienstzeivhen'torques,  armillae,  phalerae. 
The  plates  selected  by  the  learaed  editor  as  it  were 
replace  monuments  not  easily  accessible,  thus  imparting 
light  and  life  to  our  study  of  classical  writere.  The  first 
among  them  shows  us  oue  of  the  most  remarkable 
figures  that  still  remain  in  Germany  as  records  of 
Roman  times,  Manius  Caelius,  an  oflScer  who  fell  in  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  sculptured  in  relief  on  his  tomb-stone." 
In  the  second  line  of  the  inscription  the  first  word  has 
disappeared  except  the  final  letter  0,  It  had  therefore 
been  conjecturally  supplied  by  optio,  Icynto  or  tnbuno, 
but  emcato  has  also  been  proposed,  and  this  reading  is 
plausible,  for  the  erocati  were  discharged  veterans  called 
out  as  volunteers  {voluntcite  sequentts),  who  commanded 
centuries  {ordincs),  and  had  the  rank  of  centurions. 
Caesar  mentions  them  repeatedly :  in  the  Gallic  War 
(Book  VII,  chap.  65)  he  informs  us  that  he  made  use  of 

'   Did.    of   Gfftk    and    Romaa    An-  -  We  might  inter  from  tilt  military 

ll'jnirtt,  2nd  edition,  p,  25R.  liaa  a  good  dreorations  of  the  buet  that  thpj  were 

artii'le,  Cataphraeti  (nirri^ipaiiTiii),  called  frequentlr  vara  in  ancient  taaei  &!>  we 

^tpiwtppayiiiiioi  by  Pollui,  Utioma»(inni,  see  tliera  now  on  the  Oonlineiil.     It  is 

i.  140,  who  Bpcaks  of  the  upoiuritvltior,  also  eugrared  with  r  copious  eommentarj 

vofwnsr,  ■wa^av,  &c.,  nanii'B  eiprewiiig  in  anollier  work  by  the   same  author, 

the  parts  of  tile  bodj  irliicli  were  pro-  Die    Allerlhamer    unJitrer    kndtinclifii 
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their  horses  for  some  German  auxiliaries  who  were  not 
well  mounted.'  In  the  Civil  War  (Book  I.  chap.  17) 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  besieged  in  Corfinium,  promised 
grants  of  land  to  the  soldiers  out  of  his  own  estates,  and 
proportional  donatives  to  the  centurions  and  evocati. 
We  also  read  that  two  thousand  soldiers  of  this  class 
served  under  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  III.  8H,' 

Tacitus  {Histories,  I.  79),  describes  the  effects  of  the 
cataphractes.  He  is  relating  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Romans  over  the  Sarmatians  in  Otho's  short  reign  :  he 
says  it  is  composed  {consertum  tegime-i.,  the  former  word 
we  liave  already  seen  in  Virgil)  of  iron  plates  or  of  veiy 
hard  leather,  impenetrable  by  blows,  but  so  heavy  that 
the  wearer  once  prostrated  by  the  enemy's  attack  could 
not  possibly  ris«  again.  Two  passages  in  Ammianus 
MarceUinus,  a  late  but  valuable  authority,  deserve  to  he 
cited,  XVI.  X.  8.  The  catapkracti  appeared  among  the 
troops  that  escorted  Constantius,  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  when  he  visited  Rome  ;  according  to  the  historian 
they  looked  more  like  statues,  polished  by  the  hand  of 
Praxiteles,  than  human  beings,  and  their  armour,  consist- 
ing of  these  rings,  adapted  itself  to  every  movement  of 
the  body.'  In  another  place,  XXII.  xv.  16,  he  applies 
the  term  we  have  been  considering  to  the  scaled  hide  of 
a  crocodde,  which  is  so  strong  that  military  engines  could 
scarcely  pierce  it,  vix  tarmentorum  ictibos  perjorentur.* 

We  find  another  name  also,  clihanarii,  for  heavy- 
armed  cavalry.  De  Vit  says  that  their  cuirass  was  not 
composed  of  scales,  but  of  solid  steel  bent  in  the  form  of. 
a  chbanus,  a  covered  earthen  vessel  wider  at  bottom 
than  at  top,  wherein  bread  was  baked  by  putting  hot 
embers  round  it :  Liddeil  and  Scott  s.v.  kXi^-xvo's.     This 

'  CaesBr's   words  may  remind   us  of  moTiasct,   rpBfitus  pongmcn't   Jiinctura 

the  rtmouals  in  our  onu  armieB  figliting  coliu'renter  optotB. 
against   tlie  Boers,  a  term  with   wliicli  '  The  eipreasioii  mav  bo   illuitrstod 

tbe  newspapers  liave  made  ub  familiar.  by  rcFerence  lo  Ciivicr's  S^.qne  Animal, 

'  Biclionary  of  ARiiquilia,  3rd  edit.  tome  3,    "  Reptiles,    Les    SaurieiiB,    Les 

pp.  761.  Tdl.  Crucodiles,"  p.  27,  "  la  doa  et  ta  t|ueiie 

'  Sparsique  oataphraeti  equites,  quo*  oouverta    de    grundes    ecailles    rarrees 

elibanarioB  dictitant,  ppinonas  (lionu-uni  tris-fortes,  relerecs  d'lioe  nrdte  sur  k-ur 

muniti  tegminibus  et  limbisferreifl  i-ineti  milieu.     .     .     .     Les  Ecailles  du  Tentro 

ut  Praxilelia  iitanu  politiv  crederes  simul-  carries,  mincei  et  lisses."    3cr  hIbo  the 

Bcra.    non    viros  :      quos     lamminarum  acema'pa.n.yinf' Atlat  of  coloured  P!alr>, 

ciifuli     lenues     apti    eorporis    fleiibiis  3,   fig.   1,   "  Le  Caiman   i    lunettes"; 

ambiebant  per  omnia  membra  deducti,  flg.   2,   "  Le   Gavial   du  Gunge"!    l", 

ut    quocunque    art.us    neeossilas    com-  fig.  1,  "Le  Crocodile  i  deui  u^tes." 
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produced  a  more  equable  heat  than  an  ordinary  oven, 
and  is  still  practised  m  some  remote  districts.  According- 
to  Herodot-as,  II.  92.  the  Egyptians  who  wished  to  have 
the  papyrus  in  thorough  perfection  for  eating,  cooked  it 
in  a  clihawis.^  The  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament, 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  vi.  30,  where  the  Authorized 
Translation,  "  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,"  is  retained  by  the 
Revisers ;  it  appears  once  in  the  Septuagint,  Genesis  xv, 
1 7,  in  the  accoimt  of  Abraham's  vision,  "  behold  a  smoking 
furnace  "  (KXt/Savos  Kam/iC6u€tH}<;).  Sometimes  the  second 
letter  is  K  instead  of  L,  an  interchange  of  liquids  by  no 
means  uncommon.  In  Egyptian  as  in  some  other 
languages,  no  clear  distinction  existed  between  r  and 
/.  The  actual  sound  probably  hovered  between  the 
two,'* 

2%e  Notitia  Diguitatum  ChneniU  furnishes  us  with 
additional  examples:  Cap.  IV.  M agister  Milituu)  Pioe- 
scntalin,  I.  §  1  [a]  [b]  p.  19,  edit.  Backing.  Comiteg 
Clihanarii.  Equites  CatuphixfctoriiBitungeti^es.  Eijuile^ 
Primi  Cliboimru  Parthi.  Consult  Index  for  references 
to  Commentary,  especially  p.  186  sftj. 

Lastly,  we  find  troops  of  this  class  called  cruppellani 
by  Tacitus  {Aunah,  III.  43,  note,  edit.  Furneaux). 
Tliis  is  the  form  in  the  Florentine  Manuscript,  usually 
indicated  hy  the  letter  M.  Lipsius  prints  with  one  p. 
The  historian  is  relating  the  revolt  of  Florus  and 
Sacrovir  in  Gaul.  The  latter  was  leader  of  the  Aeduans 
^Burgundy),  anri  occupied  their  capital  Augustoduiium 
(Antun).  In  addition  to  other  forces  he  had  slaves,  who 
had  been  intended  to  serve  as  gladiators,  armed  with  a 
coat  of  mail  {cunHuuifm  jWii  te<jimeii)  so  heavy  and 
closefitting  that  they  were  equally  incapable  of 
inflicting   and    suffering   blows.*      As   the    word    is  not 

'  Tlic  clibanus  must  Imve  resembled  ]).  348.     Tliose  who  wUli  to  pursue  llie 

till'    ilonifsliapiHl    roof     of     a     kiln.  subject  further  hist  consult  HMtings' 

Herodotiis,  /.c,  ai  ti  tr  Ka>   «Vr"  0i«-  -DtC.  of  the  Sib/r.'t.r.    Otcn,  Tol.    iiL 

Xbi'toi  xPVTf   rp    gi0i.ifi  xpSffSa/,   ir  p.  6ST,  and  we  Brtad,  Fumacr. 
nXiSiii^Siii^uii  n-llat-rtiDl'TMiTpu'Ysurri.  *  Isaac  Txflor.   Tie  Alphabet.      A» 

with  BlackeslcT'B  note  in  tlie  Bibhotht,-n  aecount  of  the  Origin  and  Derelopntent 

Clai'ica.     "Tlie   on-n   was  healed   by  of    Letler;    108.        '■The     Egrptian 

burning  dry  Aun^,  wliieh   wae   lieaf^d  Prolotypce." 

round  the  base,"   Illvtlrated   Biblical  '  Tacitus,  loc.  eit.  inforendis   ietibua 

Trratvry,  eSited  by  Dr.  Win.  Wright,  inhabiiei,  accipiendii  uipenetmbiles. 
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found  elsewhere,  Muretus  proposed  to  substitute  for  it 
clibanarii.  It  is  evidently,  as  Orelli  says,  Galhca  vox* 
by  no  meaus  to  be  derived  from  fcpvi^aXos  or  KCKpv<pa\o^, 
which  means  a  woman's  head-dress  of  net,  to  confine  the 
hair  {reticulum),  seen  in  the  medallion  of  Syracuse  : 
"  B.  V.  Head,  Coinage  of  this  city.  Dionysian  dynasty, 
B.a  405-345,"  plate  IV.  figs.  6,  7,  decadrachnis ;  Jo., 
Htstona  Numin-um,  p.  154,  fig-.  101.  CivippcUarii  may 
be  connected  with  the  Celtic  word  Crupay,  a  wrinkle, 
fold  or  plait ;  Armstrong'^  Gaelic  Dictionari/. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages  relating  to  the 
cataphrac/i  is  an  oration  delivered  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  and  reported  in  the  acts  of 
that  body ;  see  the  Idfi-  by  Lamprid'%is,  chap.  LVI.  5. 
In  an  account  of  his  victory  over  the  Persians,  he  says  : 
"  We  have  killed  10,000,  and  armed  our  own  suldiers  with 
thfir  arms."  It  should  be  observed  that  very  different 
opinions  have  been  expressed  concerning  this  war 
with  Artaxerxes  [Ardshir)  and  its  results.  Gibbon 
(chap.  viii.  s.f.  ed.  Milman,  viii.  354-35*;,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Niebuhr  in  his  Lectures  on  Raman  History, 
iii.  276  sq.),  maintains  that  Alexander  Severus  was 
unsuccessful,  and  that  "  he  led  back  to  Antloch  an 
army  diminished  by  sickness,  and  provoked  by  dis- 
appointment." i)n  the  other  hand,  Guizot  agrees 
with  Eckhel  that  we  should  regard  as  conclusive  the 
evidence  derived  from  medals  and  inscriptions,  which  is 
conoborated  by  the  virtuous  character  of  the  Emperor." 

•  De  Vit,  X«Jteu»,  B.r,  J.  C.  Zenas,  tenant  ohBi.-uii  un  roseau  et  appuj^  tur 
Orammatira  Ctliii-a,  editio  altera,  1»?1,      utie  ume." 

contaiDS   Indipes   mnninum  et  vocsbu-  'I'hoBe  who  wish  to  atudj  the  use  of 

lonim :   1.    Uibernicorum  i   2.  Cambn-  weapoiiB  offensive  and  dofenaive  in  ihe 

conim  j    3.   Camicorum  i    4.    Aremuri-  classical   period,    and   to   extend   iheir 

cormni  5.  Galliconim  (ct  Britannicoruni  researchet  into  the  Middle  Ages,  will 

Tet«Tuin),  but  I  hare  not  found  therein  find  tlieir  curiosity  gratified  bj  perusing 

ani"  oiTmologj'  of  Cmpptllarii.  Sir    Sjinuel     B.     MeyrickV     Cri-ieal 

*  Jioet.  A'aiK.  Vet.  vii.  276,  tq.  Inqttirg  into  Anliett  Armour,  at  Hint- 
n.C,  986,  P.X,  233.  "  De  Penit  (rated  hy  a  Seriet  of  lUaminatid 
triumphat."  Compare  Cohen,  ilfe'rfaW/w  Engramngi,  ihree  Tolumee,  folio.  Soe 
frappitt  »ov»  V  Empire  Romaia,  iv.  especially  "  Introdui-tion,"  p.  lii.  »y. ; 
33,  liidailloat  de  BroHie.  No.  iSS.  p.  lir.  plate  III.  "Asiatio  Armour"; 
Her.  P.M.  T.R.  P.  XII,  COS.  HI,  PP.  p.  il.  "  Bquites  Calaphnioti."  Abundunt 
"  Alexandre  k  droite  eo  habit  militaire  references  will  be  found  in  the  Index  to 
tenant  une  liaate  et  un  paiazonium  et  Iho  Archaeotogia,  Vols.  I.-L.  p.  28  »q., 

r  la  Tictoire  qui  e»t  debout      t^e  JaAvi.  in  t^<e  Archaeological  Jovrnal, 
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The  I'aulus  Museum  contains  some  relics  of  Roman 
times  which  do  not  present  an  appearance  attractive  to 
a  superficial  observer,  but  have  great  value  for  the 
antiquary.'  I  refer  to  six  leaden  tablets,  inscribed  with 
magical  incantations,  found  near  Kreuznach  in  the 
summer  of  1885 ;  two  of  them  in  a  Roman  um 
containing  copper  coins  of  Vespasian,  which  of  course 
assist  us  to  fix  the  date  approximately.  The  most 
remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  the  employment  of 
witchcraft  against  Germanicus.*  We  are  interested  by 
the  excellent  character  of  that  accomplished  prince, 
whose  merits  stand  out  as  it  were  in  high  relief,  con- 
trasted with  the  faults  of  his  near  relatives,  "  the  dark 
unrelenting  Tiberius,  the  furious  Caligula,  the  feeble 
Claudius "  ;*  and  that  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
narrative  of  Tacitus,  pre-eminent  among  Roman 
historians  for  pathos  as  well  as  profumlity  of  thought. 
He  informs  us  \^Ajmals,  II.  69]  that  in  the  house  where 
Germanicus  died  remains  of  exhumed  bodies  were 
found,  magic  formulae,  spells,  and  his  name  inscribed  on 
leaden  tablets  {plumbei-i  tabulis),  ashes  half-burned  and 
besmeared  with  gore,  and  other  instruments  of  witch- 
craft, by  which  it  was  supposed  that  souls  were  devoted 
to  infernal  deities.  Niebuhr  {Lectures  on  Roman 
History,  iii.  177  sq.),  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  death  of  Germanicus  was  a  natural  one,  and  in 
note  2,  p.  178,  mentions  two  similar  cases  of  suspected 
poison    in    the    royal    family   of    France ;    that    of    the 

'  Soeielg  of  Antiquariet  af  London,  inhuniaa     DomitUn    and    the    beastly 

Procetdingt,  Second  Seriefl,  xTiii,  110-  Vitellius."     Wo  cannot  but  admire  the 

112.  felicitous  diction  with  which   the  em- 

'  Another    inBtAace   is    supplied    bj  perora    iire    chHract«med.       Tlie    term 

Tftcitue,  .iHBois,  XVI.  30-32;  SonUia,  "feeble  "  applied  to  Claudius  is  justified 

daughter  of  Barea  Soranus,  at  hie  trial  by   bis    incoherent    harangue    entitled, 

was  accused  uf   selling  lier  jewels  to  Claudii  Imperaloria  De  jure  adipiscen- 

purchase  the  performance  of  magic  ritea.  dorum  in   iirbe  honorum  Qallis  njnee- 

Pr«9trat«   on  the    eround  weeping  and  dendo.     What  remains  of   it  has  been 

silent  for  a  long  time,  at  last  she  em-  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Lrona  on 

braced    the    altar,   and  spoke   in   self-  bronze  tables,  printed  bj  Grater,  Corp. 

defence,  "  nullos "  inquit  "impios  deos,  Imcrr.  p.  DII,  and  again  by  Orelli  at 

nullaa  deTotioncs,  ncc  aliud  infelicibus  the  end  of  Tacitus,   Asaalt.  Bk.  XI.  in 

precibusinvocaTi  quamut  hilncoptimun  the  edition  of  this  author  revised   by 

patrem  tu,  Caesar,  tos,  patres,  servaretis  Baiter,  185S,  i.  342  &eq.     As  we  mieht 

mcolumem,"   chap.   31.      Comp.  Virgil  have   eipected,  tlie    historian   has   im- 

Eelogue  VllI,  6ti,  conjugis  ut  niogicis  proved  upon  the  original  speech.     CalO' 

■anoB  avertere  sacrie  Eiperiar  sensus.  logve  Sommairt  dt»  Mmien   dt   Lgon, 

'  This  series  ends  with   "the  timid  "  Disoours  de  Claude,"  p.  92. 
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Due  d'OrUans,  and  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  charged  with 
having  poisoned  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV. 

Most  tablets  of  this  class  bear  Gi-eek  characteis, 
which  will  not  surprise  anyone  who  has  read  Caesar's 
Commentaries  attentively.  He  says  that  the  Romans 
found  in  the  Helvetian  camp  lists  of  men  who  could 
carry  arms  and  of  non-combatants  drawn  up  in  Greek 
letters ;  Bdl.  Gall.  I.  29.  Again,  when  Quintus  Cicero 
(brother  of  the  orator)  was  besieged  by  the  Nervii  and 
their  allies,  Caesar  sent  him  a  despatch  consisting  of 
Latin  words  written  in  Greek  characters,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  reading  it  (jj*;  iniercepta  episiola  nostra  ah 
hostihus  cotisilia  cognoscaidur),  so  that  in  this  case  the 
Gauls  could  not  have  known  even  the  Helicnic  alphabet; 
ibid.  V.  48.  The  Druids,  however,  made  use  of  it, 
being  better  educated  than  the  rest,  ibtd.  VI,  14 
{publicis  pHvatisque-  rationibus).  Caesar's  statements 
are  confirmed  by  numismatic  evidence,  e.g.  the  Senones 
inscribed  on  their  coins  as  a  legend  ArHO,  i.e. 
"  Agedicum,"  their  capital ;  and  the  Meldi  (Melvn) 
EriHNOC,  a  Gallic  chieftain.* 

As  from  a  centre,  civilization  spread  northwards 
from  Massilia,  a  Phocaean  colony,  which  caused  the 
Gauls  to  be  so  fond  of  the  Greeks  {ifuWiWrivas)  that 
they  used  Greek  letters  in  their  forms  for  contracts." 

Sir  C  T.  Newton  {History  of  Discoveries  at  Halicar- 
itossus,  Cnidus  and  Branchidae,  ii.  719  -wqq.),  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  tablets  containing  incanta- 
tions which  were  found  in  a  temple  at  Cnidus.  FuU- 
ege  engi'avings  4-14  are  fac-eimdes  of  inscriptions  on 
iden  tablets  ;  they  are  repeated  in  ordinary  characteis, 
with  a  copious  commentary,  Nos.  81-95.  Their  subjects 
are  Dirae,  solemn  dedications  of  certain  persons  to 
Demeter,   Persephone,    and    the    other  infernal    deities, 

'   Catalotivt  del  MonHOiet  Oaaloisei  Soniaa  Oeoffraphv,  s.^.  &Tt\c]eh\ George 

de    la    Bi'btiolhiqut    Satioaale,    1889,  Long, 
pp.  172,  176.  =  Sirabo,     p.    181,    edit.    CwauboQ, 

See   the   Atlns,   folio,  aceompanjing  Lib.  IV.  cap,  I,  §  S. 
tliis  vori,   Plate   XXX.   Senones,   No.  Strabo,     loe.     eit.    Didot's     edition, 

7467.    Potinj     Pi.    XXXI.    Mddi,    Mo.  p.  1^0, 'ii  irilJMi  ^xpir /tiy  rpirtpar  nils 

7617,    Bronie.      Agendiciim    occur!    in  Bapfiipois  intiro  waiStvritiHOr,  kcu  fiAiX- 

CaetaT.  Bell.   Gall.    VI.  44j    VH.    10,  \ijras  KortirKtl'ait  raas  TaKim  Hvri  koJ 

S7.      Tliero    are   Tarious   fonrnt   of    the  ri  miiBi^'^'' 'VAiiviirti  ypi^a.    Strabo 

word :  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  devotes  Sections  4  and  5  of  this  clio] 


It  of  llaBsilU  (MaiTffiiAfa). 
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the  name  of  the  person  thus  dedicated  and  the  cause  of 
offence  are  stated.  I  think  this  author  is  mistaken 
when  he  translates  carmijia  in  Tacitiis,  loc.  citat.  by 
"  poems,"  the  word  here  means  magic  formnda^,  not 
necessarily  in  verse.'  In  the  middle  of  No.  82  holes 
may  be  observed,  probably  made  for  nails  by  which  the 
tablets  were  fastened  to  the  walls.  So  in  the  Panathenaic 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  on  slabs  representing  a  procession 
of  horsemen,  there  are  rivet- holes  for  the  reins, 
wh  Ich  were  of  gil  ded  bronze. "  Li  kewise  in  the 
diplomata  {tabulae  honestae  misfnonis)  we  see  holes  in 
two  sheets  of  metal,  though  which  thongs,  or  more 
probably  wires,  passed  to  unite  them.  Good  examples  <if 
these  documents,  reproducing  the  colours  of  the  originals, 
are  supplied  by  the  Lapidarium  Septentriorutle,  the 
Malpas,  St/denhjim  mid  Hiveltng  diplomnn,  pp.  3,  4,  7 ; 
they  belong  to  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  [Com- 
pare Orelh's  Inscriptions,  i.  11:^0.  Cap.  II.  §  10,  Galba ; 
observe  note  1,  "  Wex  ilia  O  foramina  referunt  tabulae 
plicatilis."] 

To  return  to  the  Museum  at  Worms,  the  tablets 
deposited  there  are  the  only  monuments  of  the  kind  that 
have  been  discovered  in  the  parts  of  Germany  that 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Empire  up  to  the  date  of 
Dr.  Weckerling's  Catalogue  rai>sonn4,  1887.'  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  describe  the  first  in  his  list.  Together  with 
No.  2,  it  was  found  rolled  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical 
shape  about  as  thick  as  a  finger ;  its  dimensions  are 
101-105  millimetres  long,  72  mm.  broad,  about  1  m. 
thick  ;  near  the  edge  are  two  incisions  7  mm.  long,  perhajis 
made  to  attach  a  thread  or  wire ;  irregular  lines  acrces 
the  tablets  were  probably  caused  by  careless  unrolling. 
On  the  outside  we  read  inimicorum  \  nomiyia  ad  \  inferos 

'  PlatotiLS    Gorgim.    p.    513*.    fdit.  '  Ancient    Marb'u    in    the    Britid 

Stephanu!.  cap.  LXVIII.  toI.  II.  sect.  JTbtckni,  part  VIII.  p.  1S7,  pi.  XLT.i 

I.  p.  297,  ed.  Stallbauni,  vturi/uSa  owtp  p.   1^,    plato    L  :     "  Profe?>or   Arlolph 

ipatrl   Til  Ti'in  n\i)iriiy  wofluipoicni,  rit  M it-l laolis,    Parthenon";    ulnte    IHI. 

efTTii\«fli.  ■'  Kordfries  II."  folio. 
Horact,  Epodfi,  V.  45  !  '  Weokerling  girrs  a  copiaua   ooin- 

QimesiiierfteicantstaToccllieBeala  mentary  on  this  tablet  (1  TaEelohm). 

Lunamque  taolo  dcripit.  pp.  Bh-71,  to  which  he  hae  prefiied  * 

Ibid.  XVII.  4 :  general  introduction  on  the  iiuprecalioii* 

Per  atque  libros  carmiDum  valentium  devoting   the  obnoiioua  perxm  to  ^B 

itefiia  caelo  derooare  sidera.  '  '  ..... 
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(de/et^mtury ;  on  the  inside  these  words  are 
reproduced  as  a  superscription.  The  outside  letters 
were  engraved  as  an  endorsement  atter  the  tablet  had 
been  rolled  up;  this  appears  from  the  narrow  space 
which  it  occupies :  these  characters  are  not  so  distinct  as 
those  inside.  Traces  still  remain  of  former  writing, 
beginning  under  the  O  of  nomina,  hut  only  the  letters 
LMV  are  legible,  so  that  this  side  resembles  a 
palimpsest  manuscript.  The  inner  side  contains 
nineteen  rows  of  words,  and  a  twentieth  added  in  a 
vertical  direction  on  the  right  side. 
(3.)  1.  iQiniicorum  nomina 

2.  Optatus  Silonis  ad  infe 

3.  ?  ?         ros 

4.  — iuB  Nesso  (?) 

6.  Atticinus  Ammonis 

6.  Latinus  Valeri(i) 

7.  Adiutor  Juli(i) 

8.  Tertius  [D]omiti(i) 

9.  Mansuetus  Senotaeuni  ? 

10.  Montanus  mattriarius 

11.  Aninius  Victor 

12.  Quaftio  Severi 

13.  Sint[o]  Valentis 

14.  Lutuniarus  lanius 
I.').  Similis  Crescentis 

16.  Lucaniis  Silonis 

1 7.  Communis  Mercatoris 

18.  Tul?  lius  effector 

19.  Ninie  ?  ius  Silvanus 

20.  Co[8]3U6  Matui  [n  ?]i 

[  ]  indicates  emendations  or  restorations  of  missing 
letters ; 

(  )  expansion  of  abbreviations.  See  Dr.  Weckerling, 
op.  citat.  69. 

'  In  this  loBCriptioa  we  liaro  a  one-  indiTiduola   maj   remind   iib  of    Liry's 

Bided  account,  and  arc  left  in  ignorance  SMory    of   the    Pvnic    Wart,   which 

sbout    the  enemies,  what   thej-  might  pepresenta  tha  Bonuui  view  of   events, 

a&j   aa   an  apologj,   or   what   counter-  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Cartha- 

accusationa  thej  might  bring  totnaiA.  giniaii  record  has  been  preeerved.     We 

'ihuse    who   were    tradcBptople    might  can  only  hope  that  Bome  daj  or  other  a 

fomplain  that  their  omplojer  was  Blow  diBcoverj  niaj  enable  ua  lo  realize  the 

to  paj  his  bills,  or  had  not  paid  at  all.  truth    of    the    proverb,   Avdi  alleram 

lascriptions  containing  denunciations  of  parlam. 
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The  name  of  the  person  who  devoted  his  enemies  to 
the  infernal  gods  does  not  occur,  and  it  is  only  a  con- 
jecture that  the  imprecation  emanated  from  the  individual 
whose  remains  were  found  near  the  tablet.  In  three 
instances  occupations  are  mentioned :  Montanus  was  a 
timber-merchant,  Lutumarus  a  butcher,  and  Tullius  or 
Publius  a  dyer.  Materianus  is  properly  an  adjective,  and 
occurs  with  negolianti  in  an  Inacription,  Orelli,  cap. 
XVIII.  Aries  et  Opificia,  No.  4248  ;  with  fahei'm  G-nittn; 
DCXLII,  6  (a  carpenter)  ;  it  is  a  substantive,  as  above, 
in  Plautus,  Miles  (jloriostis,  act  III.  sc.  III.  v.  46,  and 
in  the  same  sense,  i.e.  a  timber- merchant.  Professor  Key's 
fragmentary  Latin- English  Dictionary,  published  pos- 
thumously, 1888,  has  a  copious  Article,  divided  into  ten 
sections,  on  Materia,  which  he  derives  from  mater,  so 
that  its  primary  meaning  is  the  parent  stem  of  a  tree  (as 
opposed  to  the  branches),  trunk :  and  he  appositely 
quotes  Cicero  de  Oratore,  II.  xxi.  88,  where  it  is 
contrasted  with  sarmenta.^  Lanius  (in  the  Digest 
laiiio)  is  a  common  word,  used  by  Terence,  Livy,  Phaedi-us, 
and  Cicero,  apparently  as  frequent  as  the  English 
equivalent,  butcher,  among  ourselves.  It  should  be 
distinguished  from  mactUarius,  dealer  in  meat  or  other 
provisions.  Observe  that  lanius  has  the  first  syllable 
short,  and  laneits  (woollen)  has  it  long;  but  in  rapid 
speaking  the  pronunciation  of  both  words  would  be  nearly 
the  same.  We  have  here  a  good  example  of  the  importance 
of  attending  to  metrical  quantity,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  omission  of  Latin  versification  as  a  part  of  education, 
is   now    frequently   and    disadvantageously    neglected.' 

C      ro            0  a                            -\im  lau  p      ,  rt'rfeDpl  Mar's  Spamisi  Oram- 

Bufaiusm        bure-n            a  mo     9b  fAWioa.  p.  286. 

qune   M-sc    n  m  lui    pruf  d     un      q   a  P     sod;  d^servra  to  be  studied :   it 

8    n  h  1    a       mil    n       n    a  garni  n  &  nd         ua  to  observe  and  appr^oiat«  not 

unixa           ta            ssenad  nj          nielod;  of  tbe  poete  but  alao 

1  K  n  e  und     aqudnpumvEih  h         j  limioil   structurp  of  seute  nc^s 

Sdnttn             Ep  by       prosfwriters}  moreorcrit  alto  has 

*ol.  U.  of  I'le  edition,  p.  206  stq.  BclOBerelatioDtophilologjandesperially 

Some  derive  the  name  Madeira  from  toetTniologj.ifweBreDot  content  merely 

Maltria,  the  island  having  been  covered  to  follow  usage  and  autbority,  but  in- 

wilh  limber  (Sp.  mad«ra),  when  it  was  veatigate  the  reason  why  a  syllable  is 

discovered  by  Portuguese  vessels  under  long  or  short.     Persons  holding    high 

Qenoese  CHpt«iD«.     T  and  D  arc  sounded  positions   in  our  Universities  are   now 

by  (he   same   organs  of   speech,  hence  making  false  quantities  which  formerly 

they   lire  frequently   inlcrclianged ■,   so  school  boys  would  have  been  ashamed 

eivilaa    becomes    citidad;     for    similar  of.     Such  mistakes,  if  uttered  in  public 
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Offector,  a  dyer,  is  unusual,  but  is  mentioned  by  the 
granimarian  Festus.  Offectio,  colouring,  dyeing  occurs  in 
Arnobius,  a  late  Christian  writer.  These  words  must  not 
be  confounded  with  officio  to  hinder.  We  should  rather 
expect  to  find  in  our  Inscriptij)n  infeclor,  as  Caesar  uses 
injicio,  speaking  of  our  ancestors,  Bell.  Gall.  V.  14, 
"  (Jmnes  se  Britanni  vitro  inficiunt,  quod  caeruleum 
efficit  colorem"  ;  so  Plautus,  Auluaria,  act  III.  sc.  V.  v. 
47  says,  infectoren  crocoiaWi,  who  prepared  saffron-coloured 
garments ;  a  curious  passage,  where  many  trades  that 
minister  to  female  finery  are  enumerated.  Such  words 
as  malerianus  and  offector  show  that  the  study  of 
Epigraphy  produces  a  twofold  advantage ;  for  letters 
engraved  on  monuments,  important  or  unimportant  as  the 
case  may  be,  sometimes  reveal  the  facts  of  history,  and  at 
other  times  extend  our  philological  knowledge.  Lastly, 
"  Mercator,"  No.  17  in  the  Inscription,  seems  to  indicate 
not  an  occupation  but  a  Jiomen^ro^rmm.  [Comp.  Nos.  15, 
"Similis  CresL-entis,"  16  "  Lucanus  Silonis"  ;  hence  the 
genitive  denotes  the  father.]  I  have  only  seen  Mercator 
once,  as  the  name  of  an  author,  who  wrote  against  the 
Pelagian  and  Nestorian  heresies  in  the  fifth  century.' 

In  the  Paulus  Museum  :it  Worms  the  best  specimen  of 
glass  is  a  flagon,  26  centimetres  high,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Janus-head,  with  two  faces  looking 
in  opposite  directions,  figured  in  plate  VIII,  la,  lb  of  the 
Catalogue.  It  stood  in  a  coffin  that  was  uninjured,  and 
thus,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  cracks,  was  itself 
completely  preserved.  One  cannot  help  remembering 
that  the  famous  Portland  (or  Barberini)  Vase  owed  its 

apeftbing.  ma;  excite   in   the   Hudience 
a   («iit«mptui>ii8   emilr.      Some    recent 

writ-crs    maintain    that    reraiflcation    i*  '  Tlie   datp   of    Mercmur    la     Known 

unnpcPBBftrT,  and  onlj  a  wa^te  of  time  froman  Episileof  Si.  Auguetinaddn'sscd 

which  might  be  better  emptojed.    On  to  liim.  In  3mitli'»  Uictiunarjof  Biu^™- 

the  otiier  fiand,  we  might  reply  t)iat  the  pliy,  s.r,  s.n.  218,  is  a   tjpograpliit-al 

labour  of   finding  wonts  Ihat  will  suit  error  (or  UK :  Auguatini  Opera,  Bene- 

both  senspand  metre  is  a  good  discipline  dictine  Edition,  torn.  II   cols.  710-71C. 

for  the  intelleel,  and  thut  bnowlcdgi'  bo  Rn-  ctciii.  in  whieli  he  coiobata  the  doc- 

laboriouslj    acquired    remainB    almost  trine  of  PelaaiuB.     The  name  occurs  in 

indetihle,  n-qfui  itrmC,  a  passession  for  Inscriptions :  l>e  Vil.  Onomaaticoa,  s.t. 

ever.     Thucydides.  I.  22,   irr^^  re  it  Mariu«   Mcrcalor,  and   in  the  Preface 

Ml  iia*Jt"r  h  iy^rtiTiia  is  TO  -wapaxpliiia  to    his  Lexicon  in  Iitdice  Auetoi-im,  p. 

^audv  t«y HI trai.     For  this  purpojc  and  cliiivii.  el  teq.;   Li«t  of  twenlj-seren 

the  use  of   synonjma,  the  old  Oradm  books  bj  Mercator,  chiell;  trunslationa 

ab  trno  e  Socielaie  le»u  may  bo  found  from    the    Greek.      Migne,    Fatrologia 
Latiiia48. 
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safety  to  the  same  cause,  having  been  found  at  Monte 
del  Grano  near  Frascati  in  a  sai'cophagus  attributed  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  In  front  of  the  faces 
the  glass  is  as  thin  as  paper.  The  bottle  has  received  from 
oxidation  a  silvery  lustre,  exceptionally  bright.  This 
example  is  superior  to  one  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Beriin,  which  wants  the  foot,  and  is  also  of  a  heavier  and 
thicker  material.' 

The  upper  part  reminds  us  of  Serapis,  because  its 
funnel-shaped  form  resembles  a  modius  on  his  head,  the 
usual  attribute  that  distinguishes  bim ;  see  Tassie's 
Deicriptive  Oalalogui'.  of  Engraved  Gems,  Serapis,  Nos. 
1391-1506;  and  Plate  XXtV.  In  No.  1490  we  read 
^y^Z  0\B  OIDASAO,  the  characters  being  retrograde, 
which  has  been  interpreted.  There  is  but  one  living  and 
animating  Zeus,  Serapia.  I  exhibit  a  cornelian  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Rev,  C.  W.  King,  inscribed 
B  €1  CA,  apparently  with  the  same  meaning ;  but  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  first  letter,  which  has  not  been 
explained  satisfactorily  hitherto.  Two  peculiarities  are 
to  be  observed  here,  the  late  form  C  for  Z,  as  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  and  other  manuscripts;  also  A  for  €  in  the 
name  Serapis.  We  meet  with  Sorapis  in  Suidas  and 
Soroapis  in  "  Clement  of  Alexandria,"  cited    by    Orelli, 

'  Furtlior  deloilB  »oA  comparison  witli  Hdjnniere.     Sir  E.  H.  Bunbury,  in  the 

similar   glass    Teasels    in    other  collec-  Diclionarj  of  Greet  Mid  Bomsn  Qeo- 

tions  are  giren  bj  Dr.  Weakerling,  op.  graph;,  1854,  says  that  Eate  "contains 

cil.  p.  107,  leq,     I  saw  at  Ealc  in  the  no  anrJent  remains,  except  numerous  in- 

Museum,  opened  in  July  of  this  yenr  scriptions."     A  perusal  of  the  Uuseum 

(1903).  a  head  of  Janus  Qiiadrifrons  Caliilogue  will  show  that  this  stal^ment 

described  in   the   Quida  SommariB  del  ia  no  longer  true.    Comp.  Martial,  Epi- 

Muaeo  Ateslino,  p.  46,  No.  203.     Testa  gratm,  X.  08  : 

di  Giano  Q,uadrif  ronte,  in  pietra  d' Istria,  Si  prior  Euganeas,  Clemens,  HclicaOQ'i 

in  propor'^ioQL  colossali.     Dovoa  Hcrrire  oras 

di  coronamcnto  ad  una  fontana,     Rin.  Pictaque  pampincis  ridena  ana  iu^s, 

Tsnuta  nel  18B4,  nei  larori  di  alerro  per  Perfer  Aleslinae  nondum  Tulgsta  Sabinaa 

r  ariine  ferroviario   Kslo.LeguuHO ;   eto.  Cftni.ins,    purpurea    sed   inodo   cult* 

This  small  town  ia  situaled  at  the  foot  loga. 

of  tlic  Euganean  liilU,  within  ashort  dis-  Ilolicaonis  Sohn  dcs  Autenor.  Iliad, 

tancf  (about  IS  miles)  by  railwaj  from  r   124,   dcs    Qriindere   von   Falarium  j 

Padua.  P»u»ania8,  X.  26,  7.  Vgl.  XIV,  152.  2. 

Under  the  Boman  Empire  it  was  an  This    note     in    Friedla«nder'e    EdilioD 

important  place,  which  appears  from  the  of   Martial,  shows  that  the  passage   is 

manner  in  wluch  Tacitus,  i/t><ori«>,III.  quite    parallel    to    the    eipreuion    of 

a,  mentions  it,  where  he  eoupteg  it  with  Tacitus,  Inc.  cil. 

Padua  as  one  of  the  cities  occupied  by  Rate  is  on  the  line  of  r&itwaT  from 

AntoniuB  Primus,  commander  in  chief  Padua  to  Mantua,  and  very  near  Arqun 

of  Vespasian's  arinj  opposing  the  Vitel-  (where  Pftrarcb  died),  which  miglit  also 

lians  ;  Inde  Palunum  et  Ateste  partibus  bo  approoi-hcd  front  Mgnsolice. 
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Mxciirsikg 
LXXXIII.' 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  another  class  of  objects 
in  the  Worms  Museum  :  surgical  instruments.  1,  A  silver 
probe  («{>7k/(^)  ;  the  Latin  name  is  spectWMnl,  which  occurs 
in  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deo7~um,  III.  xxii.  fin.  §57,  where 
he  mentions  its  invention.^  2.  Three  bronze  cupping- 
glasses,  cucurbitae ;  the  word  primarily  means  a  goiira, 
und  was  applied  afterwards  to  an  instrument  of  the  same 
shape.  It  is  known  to  us  from  Juvenal,  Sutirc  XIV. 
V.  o8: 

Cum  facias  pejora  senfx,  vuctiumtpte  cerelnv 
Jam  pridem  capui  Iwc  veniosa  cucurbita  quaeral ; 

■where  he  is  pointing  out  the  effects  of  a  father's  l>ad 
example : 

whose    .     .     .     brainless  head 
Long  since  required  the  cupping-glass's  aid  I 


Rich's      Dictionary,     s.v,     "  Cucurbita "     (koXokvvB'^, 
tTiKva.y  gives  an  example  representing  an  ancient  original 


'  C,  W.  King,  Anligae  0,mt  a^d 
Siagt,  i,  266  teq.  Serapii  (who 
.  .  .  ^mosl  engroEXKl  the  deTotioo 
of  the  Inter  Roman  mtad)  necessaril; 
arroCEiitea  to  himself  an  immense  number 
of  fine  geme,  particulsFl;  camei  in  the 
claw  of  heaas,  etc. ;  ibid.  ii.  48. 
Peflcription  of  the  irix>d*cut«,  pi.  XII. 
noe.  4-8,  especially  7,  Serapia,  borne  up 
bv  the  cag\e  of  Jupiter,  with  the  legend 
EIC  ZEYC  CAPAnlC.  Some  regard 
Serapie  sa  an  ancient  Egjplian  ditinity, 
olben  thint  that  his  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  that  countrj  from  Sinope 
in  Poutua.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
Aueienl  Egnpiiam,  it.  360-366,  quotes 
in  his  teit  and  notes  many  ancient 
autborities,  Plutarch,  Clemens  Aleian- 
drinua,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Tacitus  and 
otliers.  A  later  writer  gives,  I  think,  u 
better  eiplanatiin  of  the  oriiiin  of  Sera- 
pip.  CliriBtinn  C.  J.  Buosen.  Eggpt'> 
Pltre  iB  Univerial  Hi'lory.  English 
TranaUtion,  1848,  vol.  I,  The  word 
Serapifliiaeomiplionof  Osiri  Api,  431 
[44S;.  Thestatueof  SenipiswBsbrougiit 
from  Sinope  to  Ptolemy  Soter  at  Alex- 
andria '181  r**5].  Numerils  between 
brackets  [  ]  refer  to  the  second  edition 
of  Vol.  I. 

Among  the   Koronn  authors  perhaps 


the  moat  important  passage  is  that  in 
which  Tacitus  relates  the  risit  of  Ves- 
pasian to  Alexandria,  and  the  miraculous 
cures  said  to  have  been  performed  bj 
him  at  the  suggestion  of  this  deity : 
Siitories,  IV.  81,  83,  84.  This  leads 
him  to  discuss  the  origin  of  Spropis, 
and  to  gire  a  detailed  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  colossal 
image  of  the  god  came  to  Kgipt:  and 
he  mentions  specially  that  the  kina  was 
influenced  bj  the  sight  of  a  dirine 
figure  appearing  to  him  in  a  dream. 
The  following  words  in  chap.  83, 
oblatum  }>«i' lyuie/en  .  .  .  quimoneret, 
and  Ptolemoeiis  .  .  .  saeerdotibus 
Aegyptiorum  qiubus  mos  talia  intclligcre 
noftarnot  ttiiut  aperit,  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  author's  meaning. 

'  Loc.  cit.  Aesculapiorum  primus 
ApoUini*,  quem  Arcades  colunt.  qui 
specillum  inreniase  primuaque  vulnus 
'licitiir  obligaviase  .  .  .  tcrtius 
Arsippi  et  Arsinoae,  qui  primus  purga- 
tionem  alri  dentisque  cvulsionem,  ut 
foriint,  invenit. 

*  KaAoKui^D.  is  said  to  be  the  round 
gourd  or  pumpkin;  a-ucim.  the  long  one. 
'Awo«Xo«ir«-(u(rii.  is  the  title  of  a  book 
attributed  to  Seneca ;  it  means  the 
reception    of    the    Emperor    Claudius 
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made  out  of  a  pumpkin,  now  preserved  m  tbe  Vatican 
Librar}'.  I  have  not  met  with  a  similar  illustration  else- 
where. Among  recent  compilations,  the  most  elaborate 
article  will  be  found  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Dic- 
tioimaire  des  antiquifes  grecques  et  romaines,  aapr&s  les 
textcs  et  les  monuments;  Chirurffia,  •)(€ipovpyia,  tome  I. 
deuxi^me  partie  (C)  pp.  1106-1115,  by  Dr.  Reai  Brian, 
figs.  1369-1415.  Our  information  concerning  ancient 
surgery  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  writings  of  Celsus, 
who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  a.d. 
and  discoveries  made  in  a  house  at  Pompeii  (Strada 
Consulare)  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  medical  man. 
[See  Overbeck's  Pompeii,  ii.  88,  fig.  278,  "  Chirur- 
gisuhe  Instrumente.  a-h  "  ;  and  Museo  Borbonico, 
tome  XV.  plate  XXIII.  which  shows  a  catheter 
corresponding  in  form  with  the  description  of  it 
by  Celsus,  vulsella'  foreeps,  and  specillum  probe ; 
the  Greek  word  m/adia-KOfn^kt)  indicates  that  there 
was  a  small  cavity  at  the  end  of  the  instrument.] 
Remains  of  a  Roman  hospital  have  been  recently 
excavated  at  Baden,  in  the  Caton  Aargau.  Considering 
the  diligence  and  accurate  scholarship  displayed  by  the 
Swiss    savants   on    former    occasions,    we    may    expect 


among  the  pumpkins,  and  is  a  plaj  upon 
the  tijrm  i/ro9^itvii  (ileifiealioQ),  tor 
whic:h  the  Latin  vord  is  rOHsecralio,  as 
i*e  Wra  from  tbe  mcdala.  Sec  the 
article  Seneca  (bj  George  Lonul,  No. 
14  in  the  list  of  hit  wurkx.  tjmith's 
Dictioaariiof  Biograpkyaad  Mi/thology, 
iii.  7HI.  Colocyntii  in  wult  known  in 
pharinacj  as  a  cathartic  remedy  for 
constipation. 

'  Vulsella  hero  means  a  kind  of 
pincers  used  for  extracting  the  frag- 
ments of  a  bone  {Forcellini'a  Uxiron, 
t.e.)  ;  but  sometimes  it  has  a  difFfrent 
signification,  rii;.  tweneri,  for  pulling 
Up  hair*  bj  the  mots,  rpix'^^S^r,  It 
occum  in  Plautus,  Curculio,  act  IV. 
«c.  4,  T.  21,  edit.  Lambinus,  folio, 
LutetiBc  M.U.r.XXVII.  p.  301,  and 
commentary  on  the  folloving  page. 
The  scene  is  an  amusing  one ;  a  soldier 
quarrele  with  ft  pander  (leao).  The 
farmer  swears  by  his  weapons,  the  latt«r 
bv  articles  of  the  toilet.      At  ita  roe 


TolsclliLc,  a 


Lambinus  has  substituted  b;  conjecture 
excvlia  for  axitia,  "quae  toi  non  est 
Latina."  In  the  second  line  Usaing'a 
edition,  Hauaiae,  1H78,  li.  253,  t.  573, 
reads,  meaque  aiicia  linteumqne  ei- 
"         ntarg.     p.    676,    axicia 


forBcp 


(sci 


rsl; 


utia,    linteumquo    eitersnm,   where 


[tergendum.  With  calamUlmm.  cufl- 
ing.iron,  comp.  ciaifio.  Horace,  Salirft, 
I.  li.  9-1,  and  i-iii«nir>>u,  Catullus.  LXI. 
T.  131(138). 

Nunc  tuom  cinerarius 
Tondet  os. 
Martial.    lib.    IX.    epigr.   XXVII.   ed 
Schneidewin  (XXVIII.),  t.  5. 

Furgentque    saerae    cana  labra  vol- 

I  have  found  no  classical  authorit,v  for 
vulietluai,  the  form  of  the  word  giroa 
in  a  table-case  of  the  British  Huiteum. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  exhibited 
at  a  meeting  of  the  .Archaeological 
Institute  three  photi^raphti  of  sui^cal 
instruDients  in  the  National  Collection, 
arterv-forcepa,     retr»cl<ir     and     probe, 
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valuable  results  from  their  investigation  of  any  objects 
that  may  be  brought  to  light.  If  any  coins  or  inscrip- 
tions should  enable  us  to  fix  or  approximate  to  a  date, 
they  might  decide  the  question  whether  this  hospital 
belonged  to  Pagan  or  Christian  times.  Inquiries  of  this 
kind  have  not  always  been  conducted  with  perfect 
impartiality,  the  morality  of  heathenism  has  been 
underrated,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity  injured  by 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  advocates. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  Museum  at  Speier 
is  a  legionary  eagle  of  gilt  bronze  from  Rheinzabern,  and 
acquired  for  200  florins  by  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
Palatinate.  Experts  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  an  antique  :  partly  because  it  was  bought  of  a. 
notorious  forger,  and  partly  because  the  wintjs  are  not 
like  those  of  a  Roman  eagle  as  it  appears  on  the  coins. 
Moreover,  a  pedestal  inscribed  LIIIlG  is  stated  to  have 
been  found  near  it.  The  suspicion  concerning  the  eagle 
is  corroborated  by  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the 
Legio  qua/rta  gemma,  elsewhere.' 

On  the  other  band,  a  bronze  Triton's  head  used  as  a 
weight  in  a  steel-yard,  which  has  not  given  rise  to  any 
doubts,  may  compensate  us  for  disappointment  in  the 
last  case  caused  by  critical  inquiries.  (See  illustration.) 
Pointed  goatish  ears  might  at  first  sight  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  we  nave  here  a  Satyr;  but  the  bushy  locks  of  "dank 
and  dropping  "'  hair  massed  together,  and  the  eyes  wide 

'  Profeasor  Dr.   Harster,  Kaialog  der  cooBtruction ;    polenii    governs    mari* 

kitloritchen  Abteiluaff  dei  Masmmt  in  (ruling  the  sea).     The  miatake  is  the 

Speifr,  p.  23.     Der  die  Sehwingen  lum  less  eitueable,  becauw  in    Ode  II.  v,  1 

Elugi^  liiftende  Adler  eher  einem  Napo-  of  the  same  book  we  read  Dita  poteug 

leonischen  FeldzeiclieD  gleicbt  ale  einem  Cjpri,  and  io  Ode  VI.  t.  10,  lyrae  Musa 

rOmischeo,  wie  wir  sie  mit  den  senkrecht  putene. 

emporgcrichl«ten  Fitti gen  bei spick weise  The  same  autlior,  FaradUi  Rtgained, 

auB  deii  EahlreicheD  Legionamiiluen  dee  III.  295  :  "  lij  great  dreaces  ted,"  has 

Anlomue  kennen.     Cohen,  Monnaiet  de  made    a    false    quantitj    in    Arsacee, 

la   Sfpubtique    Somaine,    pU.  V.   YI.  leugthemng    the    penultima    nhich   is 

U^dailles    Cansulaires    en    or    et    en  short.    A^n,  ibid.  IV.  68  tq., 

argent ;  Antonia,  Nos.  39-71,  pp.  34-36,  In  various  habits  on  the  Appian  road, 

Ifoe.  (69)-(I0S|  mSduilles  Ifgionnairea,  Or  on  th'  bniilian. 

£cl&irciBsements,  p.  39.  he  speiks  at  Ihe  latter  road  as  if  it  led 

'  Milton's  Bmaller  pomns,  edit.  Todd,  out   of   a  Roman  gate,    like  the    Via 

Fotlieal  Workt,  iv.  314:  Apina,     whereas      it      extended      from 

the  sacred  trail  declares  to  have  Ariminum    (Rimini)    to     Mediolanum 

hong  (Uilan).  being  a  continuation   of  tbe 

Mj  dank  and  dropping  weeds  Via  Flaminia.     In  tbe  Hymn  on  the 

To  the  stem  god  of  sea.  tJativilT  lie  has  written  Brlphot  instead 

Horace,  Oi^f  I.  T.  of    Delphi  j    t.    178,    edit.    Toi.d,    It. 

where   Uilton   has  misunderstood    the  254. 
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open  as  if  gazing  on  a  bouiidlesa  sea,  unmistakably 
prove  that  the  deity  is  marine.  His  eyes  and  teeth  are 
of  silver,  and  the  whole  surface  bears  a  beautiful  patiw. 
According  to  an  old  tradition  this  bronze  came  from 
Schwarzenacker,  near  Zweibriicken  {Deux-Ponta),  well- 
known  in  the  history  of  literature,  the  Bipont  eiditions 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  having  been  printed  there. 
The  Museum  also  possesses  some  curious  objects  which 
were  ornaments  of  harness ;  amongst  them  one  is 
remarkable,  because  it  represents  the  contest  of  an  eagle 
with  a  serpent,  which  reminds  me  of  the  eagle  and  hare 
on  Agrigentine  coins  (Girgenti),  correspnnding  with  a 
passage  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeackylus,  who  had  visited 
Sicily. ' 

Both  Worms  and  Speier  are  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Reformation ;  at  the  former  plnce 
Luther  stated  his  doctrines,  and  concluded  with  the 
famous  words,  Hier  stehe  ich,  ich  kann  nicht  anders, 
Gott  helfe  mir.  Amen  ;  at  the  latter,  a  majority  of  the 
Diet  passed  decreeJi  condemning  his  tenets,  which  led  to 
a  protest  fr-om  the  evangelical  princes  and  States,  whence 
the  name  Piotcstant  is  derived.*  Dr.  Harster  in  his 
essay  entitled  Vers^uch  einer  Speierer  MUnzgeschichte, 
pp.  133-135,  describes  some  medals  struck  by  this  city 
relating  to  the  Reformation,  with  the  legend  on  the 
reverse,  E  =  [  VANG  "  I  REPVRGA  =  [  TI  .  A° 
MDXVII  I  NVMMVS  .  IVBI  |  L^VS  .  A°  |  MDCXV- 

Num.  I'el.  Sieilia,  Agrigtutum,  Tol.  L 
p.  192 — -paguriM,  et  tiquila    .    .    .    ler- 
pentem,  columbaiD    discerpeDn.    Leakr, 
AgHincmDon,     tv.      135-138,      Foctae      ffamitmala   HelUnica,  Insular  Greece, 
■  i,  edit.  Dindorf.  Section  II.  Sicilj  and  Bdiacent  i»l»nd«, 

oXitiff  yap  twi^iayat ' ApTiius  ifffk,         pp.  48-50  i  8uppleini?nt,  Europe,  p,  125. 
fljiffif  icwtI  imrpii,  Appondii  to  tliB  Notes,  p.  [i3  "  Elie,  it* 

WoMoii    rp6    Alison   tioytpir   rtiiia       auUinouiouB  coins  ascnbiii  b^  Efkhfl  (I. 
90  !)2)  and  otlicrs  to  Faleria  ;n  Ktnuu, 
Eu.  41)."] 
'  Od  Ilia  v 

enlcriiiKtbe  citv, Lutheraaid, "  Und wenn 

BO  vie)  Teufcl  in  Wonus  wiren,  al>  Zie- 

For  they  ate  a   tame  creature  all  quick      gel  auf  den  Pachem,  dennoch  woUt  ich 

with  its  brood  :  hinein."     Xillotson,  in   few  wonta,  bat 

The  eaglcB  she  bates,  and  their  banquet      with  amuterlj' hand, baadrawnLuther'a 

of  blood:  character,  "a  bold,  rough   man,  but  a 

Conington's  Translation.  fit  wedge  to  cleave  in  Bunder  so  hard  and 

For  note,  see  VermU's  edition  of  the      knotty  a  block." 

pla;,  p.  U  leq.  (1S89)   Eukhel,  Doct. 


The   winged  hounde   of    her    father 
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II,  in  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee  of  a  purified 
Gospel.  I  am  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  these 
pieces  are  very  rare,  and  consequently  expensive.' 

Most  of  our  fellow-countrymen  travel  on  the  Continent 
for  health  and  pleasure,  many  of  them  "  march  heedless 
on "  to  places  of  fashionable  resort ;  but  the  serious 
student  of  history  and  antiquity  cares  little  for  the 
gaudia  vulgi,  and  turns  aside  from  the  pursuits  of  a  too 
mateilal  age ;  he  willingly  lingers  in  old  cities  like 
Worms  and  Speier,  around  which  ennobling  associations 
gather.  There  he  may  recruit  his  moral  vigour,  dwelling 
on  the  memory  of  those  who  fought  a  good  tight,  who 
hiboured  and  struggled  for  truth,  liberty  and  reform. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  own  sentiineDts,  I 
would  adopt  the  words  of  a  great  scholar,  and  say,  "  O 
that  their  example  and  their  teaching  may  arouse 
'ithers  to  a  like  zeal  in  the  same  most  holy  cause."^ 


APPENDIX. 

The  trident  of  the  retiarius  is  also  ciklled  fiisdna,  which  is  akin  to 
fitrca,  where  we  may  observe  E  is  convertible  with  S,  "  This  change 
occurs  to  such  a  degree  in  the  Latin  language  that  one  is  almost  at 
liberty  to  affirm  that  at  an  early  period  the  letter  r  was  unknown  to 
the  language,  for  every  r  in  the  Latin   dialect  seems  to  have  been 


'  With  the   medal  mentioned  above  escaped  mj  meniorj,  I  am  indebted  to 

eomp.  Hareted,  op.  eit.  p.  148  teq.     Re-  tlie  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham 

formotionBniiinEen   von   1717.  A  '   S,B-  (Dr.   Uoule).    In   the    same  jear  the 

FOBMATIONE    ■    EVANOELICA    ■  Lateran  Council  (Leo  X.)  held  iU  lart 

IVBIL^VM  ■  SPIRENSE  ■  3E0VN-  sitting.     Dbllinger,  Lehrbuch  d«r  girch- 

DVM  ■    Tlie  date  MDXVII  has  refer-  enffttckicife,  ii.   867.      The  Vope  and 

encc  toLutlier's  ninety-fire  tlieees  against  Ciu^inalB  verc  warned    of    th«   slonn 

Indulgenees,   which   he  posted  on  the  that  nas  then  gathering,  but  they  fiincied 

doors  of  the  addosiikircEp  at  Wittem.  themselves  secure. 
biT);.     Tt  hns  generally  been  accepted  for         '  Archdeacon    Julias   Charles   Hare, 

the  beginning  of  the  nioTenient  which  who  edited  the  third  Voluuie  of  Dr. 

ended  m  a  separation  from  the  Cliurch  Arnold!*   Sistorg    of  Borne,    published 

of  Home,     Moaheim,  Erclfiiaslical  Sit-  posthumouslj.     Tlic  words  which  I  have 

lari/.    iii.   '■>G  nq.   English   Translation,  applied  to  the  Beformers  of  the  fifteenth 

Merle      D'Aubign^,      Sitloire      de     la  century  arc  the   concluding  sentence  of 

Rifornuilion,    tome    I.   livre    III.   pp.  the  Preface  by  the  Editor,  an  intimate 

368-360,  edit.  Paris,  1863,    Then  follows  friend  of  Bishop  Tliiri wall,  who  dedicated 

a  selection  of  these  propositions,  occupy-  to  him  the  "History  of  Greece"  that 

ing   pp.   360-366.      For  the  important  appeared  originally  in  Lardner's  Cabinet 

date  in  Church  history,  1517,  which  had  C^cloptedia. 
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preceded  by  an  s  ^ "  I'lvfessor  Keif  on  the  Alphabrt,  p.  91  sea.  an 
that  contains  many  examples.     Compare  Juvenal,  Satire  IL  II 

"  Vioit  el  hoc  moiutrain  tuniotiti  fuiciDa  Gimcebi," 


and  xiii.  SI  : 

"  Peique  tuum,  pater  ^gnei  Neptuae,  tridentem." 

In  Greek  tpiaiva  seems  to  be  the  most  common  word ;  but  we  find 
also  rptohovi  and  the  variant  tptwBow,  closely  resembling  the  Latin. 

Compare  with  Juvenal,  Sat.  III.  v.  37,  cited  above,  J.  Marquardl, 
B'MiKhe  SlaalxvenKallim^.  Driiter  Band,  IHe  Spiele  vm  Liidmg 
Friedltwnder,  p.  564,  note  ^10),  refers  to  Prudeniim  adversus  Symmaduim, 
lib.  II.  m.  1096 — 1 100,  spea^ng  of  the  Vestals  present  at  gladiatoriai 
contests: 

"ilk 


edit.  Dressel,  1860,  p.  298,  with  foot  note  on  amverso  pollke. 

As  to  the  date  of  Calpurnius,  a  great  variety  of  opinions  have  been 
expressed.  According  to  Gibbon,  the  poet  wrote  during  the  reigns  of 
Cams  and  his  son  Carinus,  and  he  supposes  the  First  Eclogue  to  ha>-e 
been  composed  on  the  accession  of  the  former.  Decline  am  FaU,  chap. 
XII.  ii.  53,  Milman's  edition,  re-edited  by  Sir  Wm.  Smith,  /t 
Valjfuniius,  ibid.  v.  50  seq. 

"  NuOoa  juD  Boma  Fhilippoa 
Deflfbit,  nuUos  ducet  captira  triumphos." 

The  historian  sees  here  "  a  very  manifest  allusion  "  to  Zenobia,  Queen 
of  the  East,  who  followed,  as  a  captive,  Aurelian's  triumphal  car, 
A.D.  274.  Merivale,  History  of  the  Homans  uwier  the  Empire,  vil 
41,  8vo.  edition,  assigns  Calpurnius  to  the  time  of  Domition, 
apparently  drawing  this  conclusion  from  Eel.  VII.  82  sqq, 

"  utcuDqae  tamen  canspeiimus  ipaum 
Loti)ciuji,  ac,  oisi  iiie  vi»ua  decepit,  in  uno 
Et  Mart  19  rultus  et  Apollmia  ctse  putitTi." 

These    lines    resemble    the    fulsome    flattery  of    that  Emperor  so 
conspicuous  in  Martial.     The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  his 
style  of  adidation : 
Epigrams  V.  iii.  5,  6. 

"  Son  m«a  quam  frabris  nielivr,  cui  tarn  prope  fa*  eat 
Cemere,  tam  louge  quern  colit  ille  deum  ;  " 

ibid.  V.  1,  addressed  to  Sextus,  the  Emperor's  librarian, 
"  Seite,  PaUtinae  cultor  facnnde  Minerrae, 
IiiHenio  frueris  qui  propiore  dei ; 

7.  Ad  CapiUiliDi  eaeltttia  carmiiia  belli 
Grande  oolhuraati  pone  Maronia  opiu ; " 
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.  1 

"  Edictum  doQiini  deique  noetri,"  with  Frie<Uaender'>  n 
6 

"  Terrarum  domino  dsoque  rerum." 


Scholars  now  generally  agree  in  assigning  Calpurnius  to  Nero's  reign. 
Haupt  led  the  way  in  an  essay  entitled  De  Camiinibua  Bucolicie 
Calpumii  et  Nemesiani,  1854,  and  others  have  followed  in  his  track. 
Moreover,  a  comparison  with  the  prose  writers  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  poet  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  Neronian  period,  when  the 
Emperor,  under  the  guidance  of  Burrus  and  Seneca,  excited  in  his 
subjects  the  hope  that  he  would  govern  righteously.  I  cite  two 
examples  in  which  the  diction  of  the  poet  presents  a  striking 
coincidence  with  the  statements  of  the  historian  Tacitus  and  the 
biographer  Suetonius : 

Mdogue  I.  69 — 73,  Prediction  of  Faunas, 

"  Jam  nee  adumbrati  faciam  mercatue  lionoris, 
Nee  TRCiioB  tacitus  faaee*  et  inana  tribunal 
Accipiet  conaul.  aed  lejcibua  omne  rediictia 
Jus  aderit,  nion'iiigue  fori  TultiiDique  (iriorem 
Reddft,  et  afflictum  metier  deua  auferet  aevum." 

Tacitus,  Annah,  XIII.  4,  Consitia  sibi  et  exempla  capessendi  egregie 
imperii  memoravit  .  .  .  nihil  in  penatibus  sius  venale  aut 
ambitionipervium     .     .     .     tenoret  antiqua  munia  senatus. 

Ed.  VIL  23 — 25.  Description  of  a  wooden  amphitheatre : 

"  Vidimua  in  coeliim  trabjbua  apectacula  Icitia 
Sargere,  I'vpcium  prope  deapectuitia  culmcn, 
ImmeQaoBqi""  gradua,  at  clitoa  lene  jacentea." 

Tacitus,  Atinah,  XIII.  31,  Nisi  cni  libeat,  laudandis  fundamentis  et 
trabibus,  queis  mo|em  amphitheatri  apud  campuni  Martis  Caesar 
exstruxerat,  voliimina  implere. 

Suetonius,  Nero  CiaitdiiLx  Cnesar,  cap.  12,  init.  "Munere,  quod  in 
amphitheatro  ligneo,  regione  Martii  Campi  intra  anni  spatium  fabricato, 
dedit,  neminem  occidit,  ne  noxiorum  quidem." 

See  the  Appendix  to  Ed.  VII.  in  Professor  Keeno's  edition  of 
Caipamiux,  to  which  I  am  greatly  indebted,  pp.  197-203,  where  (p.  198) 
a  parallel  passage  from  Strabo,  book  V.  iii.  8,  p.  236,  ed.  Didot,  p.  196, 
illustrales  the  second  extract  from  TacUan,  •n-Xiaiai/  c   im  tdS  Trefioa 

Touiou  (i.e.  Campus   Martins)      .      .      .       rui  eioTpa  Tpiu   xal   aWSKeeinpoii. 

Among  the  earlier  editors  of  Calpurnius,  Wernsdorff  is  one  of  the  best ; 
in  the  PoeUie  Latin  jlfinijres,  torn.  II.  he  devotes  pp.  1-214  chiefly  to  this 
author.  Many  of  his  notes  are  valuable,  but  we  need  not  follow  him 
implicitly ;  f.g.  on  Ed.  VII.  23  he  makes  the  following  remarks :  "  E 
sola  materia  lignea  confectum,  noli  ex  hoc  loco  colligere.  Pastor  pro 
captu  et  opinione  sua  describit." 

Wernsdorff,  Gibbon,  and  .Merivale  suppose  that  Calpurnius  here 
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refoFfl  to  the  ColoaBeum,  but  ohvioualy  the  words  frabibas  texlu  are  not 
applicable  to  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  a  massive  atnicture  of  great 
solidity,  such  as  we  see  it  to  be  even  now,  after  all  the  injuries  which 
many  generations  have  inflicted  upon  it.  Nibby,  Hwna  Aniim,  i, 
410-420,  especially  p.  412:  "Durante  la  occupazione  del  Colosaio 
per  parte  de  Frangipani,  1'  edificio  fu  altamente  malmenato,  ed  a  quella 
epoca  debbonsi  attribuire  que  buchi  che  a  viva  forza  si  fecero  nella 
commettitura  delle  pietre,  onde  portar  via  il  piombo  ed  il  ferro  de' 
porni  che  legavano  fra  loro  i  masst,  buchi  che  cosi  miserameiite 
defonnano  le  pareti  non  solo  di  questa  fabbrica,  ma  aiicora  di  molte 
altre  della  stessa  specie."  Emil  Braun,  Huim  and  Munfinnn  of  Rfflnt, 
ltl54.  The  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  the  Cancelleria  Vecchia,  the  Palazzo 
Farnese  and  Palazzo  Barberini  were  built  with  stones  taken  from  this 
gigantic  mass. 

Lanciani,  Aneifnt  Borne  in  t!w  ligiU  of  recent  lAaanfries,  1889,  p.  15. 
Colosseum  regarded  as  a  mere  stone  quarry  in  the  15th  century.  For 
a  general  account  of  the  Colosseum,  rf.  nmntiw.  Id.  Jiuins  and 
Exravatiom  of  Aneient  Home,  1897,  book  iv.  sect.  xiv.  369-3(15.  U. 
The  De»lradim  of  Aneient  Home,  1899,  Panoramie  Fieu-  of  lloiitf,  by 
Balthasar  Jenichen,  of  Nureml>erg  (folding  plate),  is  the  frontispiece, 
reproduced  from  the  original  in  the  Bntisb  Museum,  No.  -\t^"/'; 
probable  date  between  1560  and  1577.  The  distances  are  in  many 
cases  very  incorrect,  but  the  map  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  shows 
monuments  no  longer  existing.  A  key  is  appended,  without  which  it 
would  be  difbcult  to  identify  some  of  toe  bmldings,  and  the  Colosseum 
amongst  them. 

Compare  with  the  engraving  as  given  by  Lanciani  those  in 
G.  Braun'e  Civifales  Orbix  Trnai-um,  1572,  of  the  same  period  as 
Jenichen,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Book  4,  folding  Plate,  "  Buma 
antiqua  duabus  tabulis,"  Nog.  54  and  55 ;  here  the  roads  also  leading 
out  of  the  city  are  distinctly  marked.  Book  2,  "  Roma  antiqua  cum 
TOodema";  inil.  Index  yeneialia  aljihabetictn'  prefixed  to  Book  1. 

Though  Gibbon  is  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  Calpurnius,  bis 
references  to  this  author's  seventh  £r!offve  deserve  our  attention. 
I>er!ijis  and  Fall,  chap.  XII.  notes  84,  88,  92,  95,  97,  98.  Con/, 
ownino  Ko.  95,  Edoyur  VII.  64-73.  These  lines  are  curious,  and  the 
whole  eclogue  has  been  of  infinite  use  to  Maffei  (/Viwia  lUmlrata). 
_  The  reader  may  peruse  with  great  advantage  Professor  Charles 
Keene's  excellent  edition  of  these  poems,  pp.  211  ;  it  contains  a 
copious  Introduction,  and  notes  both  critical  and  explanatory,  1887. 

1  have  noticed  the  medal  struck  by  Augustus  which  commemorates 
the  recovery  of  standards  from  the  Partluana.  Upon  it  we  see  one 
figiue  with  a  Iww,  specially  the  Oriental  weapon.  A  good  illustration 
of  it  is  fiu-nished  by  Liwieaifs  Hutoi-y  and  Coinage  of  the-  Parihians, 
Plates  1-4,  exhibiting  96  examples,  chiefly  drachms,  where  the  bow 
appears  almost  without  exception.  EvkheJ.  Doct.  Aim.  J'et.  III. 
545,  lieges  Parthiae,  ^  IV,  "In  averaa  drachmanim  unieus  typus: 
Parlktis  iiisidens  grllae    phnimqve    quaiiior   fulavnim    arewn    intrr/vm 


jmitmdit" ;  ibid.  p.  562,  Keges  Persiae,  Numi  Ihirici  seu  Sagillarii,  B.V. 
Head,  Hisloria  Aiimnvm,  Piirthio,  pp.  691-696,  Arnoeidue  ;  ibid.  Persia, 

.<■,     una    Tni  7l_     ■  r        y  1.      >   ■  'S  ..  .     .  '   ,  .        1  ■ 

I  one  knee,  ui  t 
m,  figs.  365,  36 
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pp.  698-701.     UaricK  (gold),  king  kneehng  right  on  one  knee,  in  his 
right  long  spear,  and  in  his  outstretched  left  a  bow,  figs.  365,  366. 
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See  also  Benjamin  Richard  Green :  Atlas  Numwmtique  de  VRistoire 
andeime  en  Vin^t^t-nne  Flanches,  folio,  engravings  ot  gold,  silver  and 
copper  coins,  diatinguished  by  their  respective  coToura,  and  arranged  in 
parallel  columns  according  to  chronological  order,  e.g.  kings  of  Syria 
(SelfiuHdae)  awl  Fartkia,  plate  XVI.  This  book  may  be  very 
conveniently  used  aa  a  companion  to  historical  studies. 

If  we  turn  from  coins  to  sculptures,  we  find  the  same  weapon  very 
conspicuous.  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  Nineveli  and  Us  It^vvuns,  sixth  edition, 
iL  340,  Plate,  Assyrian  warriors  fighting  with  the  enemy ;  p,  341  : 
"The  bows  were  of  two  kinds — one  long  and  slightly  curved, 
the  other  short  and  almost  angular."  Perrott  and  Ghipiez,  Hviorij  of 
Art  in  Cluiblaea  and  Assipia,  English  translation,  ii.  54,  fig.  22, 
Town  besieged  by  Sennacherib,  from  the  British  Museum.  Similar 
figure,  23,  from  Lajfard  ;  fig.  31,  Chariot  for  three  combatants.  Historii 
of  Art  in  "p-nma,  plate  XII.  facing  p.  420,  Susa  "  The  Archer's  Frieze," 
coloured;  p.  424,  "The  guards  ,  .  .  carry  a  bow  strung  on  the 
left  shoulder,  and  a  quiver  hung  at  the  buck,  ornamented  with  top- 
knots and  embroidery."  Liibke,  Grumlriss  dtv  KunalffesrhicliU,  Ersles 
Buch.  Die  alk  Kunxl  cUs  (hienh,  Kap.  II.  "Die  Kunst  des  mittleren 
Afliens  A.,  Babylon  und  Ninive."  Fig.  31,  "  Assyrische  Hofbeamte." 
Fig.  32,  Kriegsscene,  Relief  von  Nimrud.  The  latter  shows  the  king 
in  nis  war  chariot  pursuing  his  enemies.  Here  the  bow  appears  five 
times,  and  we  may  observe  that  the  string  is  placed  where  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  it,  behind  the  archer's  face.  Liibke  justly  remarks 
that  the  Assyrian  sculptures  are  not  ideal,  but  interesting  from  their 
DMve  realism.  Wilkinson,  op.  dial.  i.  304-312,  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  bow,  "the  principal  weapon  of  offence"  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  mode  of  stringing  it  and  holding  it,  etc.  figs.  25-33, 
including  arrows.     Compare  figa.  53A  and  57,  war  chariots. 

Mention  of  this  arm  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  thirty-six  times, 
e.j.  Genesis  x\ix.  24  :  "his  (Joseph's)  bow  abode  in  strength"  {Ci-udfn's 
Concordance)  ■  in  the  JTew  Testament  once.  Revelation  vi.  2  :  "  And  I 
saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse :  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow." 
Here  the  Apocalyptic  imagery,  as  in  many  other  cases,  seems  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  source,  Zechariah  vi.  1-6,  the  vision  of  the  four 
chariots,  V.  3,  "  And  in  the  third  chariot  white  horses "  {^hloomfieliPs 
Commeniari/,  in  loco),  with  parallel  passages  in  the  margin.  When  we 
compare  these  undesigned  coincidences  between  the  existing  monu- 
ments and  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  cannot 
but  observe  that  they  furnish  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  sacred 
text. 

The  bow  as  represented  in  ancient  monuments  may  remind  us  how 
much  it  contributed  to  the  success  of  our  ancestors  in  the  great  battles 
of  Cr^ey,  Poitiers  and  Agiiicourt.  Sir  John  Froissart's  VhromcUs  of 
England,  France,  Spain  and  adjoining  Couulriex,  translated  by  T,  Johnes, 
1839,  chap.  CXXIX.  p.  165,  s^. :  "The  English  archers  .  .  .  shot 
their  arrows  with  such  force  and  quickness,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
snowed."  These  arrows  pierced  their  amis,  heads  and  through  their 
armour :  illustration,  "  Battle  of  Cr^cy,"  from  a  MS.  Froismrt  of  the 
l5tA  Centurij,  chap.  CLXI.  p.  218,  "  the  horses,  smarting  under  the  pain 
of  the  wounds  made  by  their  bearded  airou-s,  would  not  advance,  but 
turned  about,  and  by  their  unruliness  threw  their  masters";  p.  21d> 
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"  the  Enelieh  archers  were  of  tnfinUe  service  to  their  army."  In  Stnitt's 
Sports  am  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  Ettglavd,  Book  II.  "  Rural  Exercises 
generally  practised,''  chap.  I.  "  On  Archery,"  pp.  48-70.  relates  chiefly 
to  atnusemeiit.  It  is  adorned  with  coloured  engravings,  9-13.  P.  63, 
the  author  remarks  that  the  arrows  used  hy  the  English  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Agincourt  were  a  full  yard  in  length. 

The  group,  consisting  of  a  rider  on  horseback  and  a  prostrate  foe, 
placed  at  the  top  of  a  column  (Juppitersaiilen),  has  led  me  to  speak  of 
the  Gigantomacnia,  and  I  therefore  add  some  references  on  this  subject, 
Winckelmann,  Dexirription,  des  Pietres  Gracifes  da  feu  Baron  de  Stosek. 
Seeonde  ClaAte.  MytMogie  Sacr^e.  §  IX.  La  Guerre  de  Jupiter  et  des 
autres  Dieux,  centre  les  Titans,  ou  Geants.  No.  110.  P&te  ant 
Jupiter  sur  une  quadrige,  qui  combat  Typhon,  im  des  Titans,  avec  le 
foudre.  Le  m6me  sujet  avec  deux  Grants,  execute  en  cam^e  avec  une 
grande  finesse  par  un  Oraveur  nomm^  .A6HM0N,  se  trouve  au  Cabinet 
Farnese.    The  latter  illustrates  Horace,  Carm.  III.  1-7. 

"  CUri  Qigftntra  triumplio." 

C.  W.  King.  Aniiqilt  Gems  and  Sings,  1872,  vol.  II.  pL  XL  no.  i; 
Description  of  the  Wood-cuts,  p.  48.  The  famous  cameo  by  Atheni<»i, 
with  signature  in  relief  (Naples).  Marlborimgh  Gems,  catalogued  by 
Story-Maskelyne,  "  The  Gods—Zeus,"  No.  IB, 'a  copy.  C.  0.  Muller, 
Ancient  Art  and  its  Beinains,  English  translation,  p.  425,  §  351, 
Bemark  2.  Zeus  Gigantomachos.  Millin,  Galerie  Mythologiqae, 
plate  IX.  no.  33,  text,  pp.  110  seq.,  with  references  to  other  Plates.' 

Pausanias  mentions  incidentally  the  Bueeess  of  Attains  in  his  war 
with  the  Gauls,  I.  viii.  2  {Attica)  -.   MtV'"''"'  '«'  *'<"''»'  "'  '"''•'  tn"*' 

T'lXaTOf  yap  t'v  Jtjv  V'/w,  ')v  rri  rai  vvi-  cX""""''  "•""puftiv  tji'a-fKaafv  iro 
SaXdaati!.    Ibid.     XXV.     2,    raXa-wi-   t^v  tP    Mvaia    tjieofiiv.    Und.    X.   XV. 

2,  a  curious  passage,  where  the  same  author  informs  us  that  Phaennis 
in  an  oracle  had  predicted  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  a  generation  before  it 
took  place : 

Tn'xa  fdp  aipii'  ooniri/T^/ia  Kpovi'mi' 

'Oppi/irei,  Tavpoto  liiorpt'pto^  ijii'Xov  iiov, 

'Os  rSaiv  raXarninv  oXtOptov  f/uap  t<p^aei. 

Tlaif-a  ei  fiVf  tavpov  t'ov  tr  Wtp^anif  ^aaiktvaavTa 

WnaXor, 

Frazer's  TTanslation  of  Pausanius,  v.  312,  seg.  "  CommentaiT 
on  Book  X."  note,  the  Oracle  is  quoted  by  Suidas  (s.r.  *.4tidXo*).  It 
predicts  that  Atlalus  {lavpoKfpuji,  bull-horned)  and  hie  children'^ 
children  will  attain  to  royal  dignity. 

Pausanias,  toe.  cHat.  ed.  Siebelis,  iv.  205,  gives  this  Oracle  in 
Greek,  with  a  note,  "  Et  Alexandrum  Magnum  ut  Ammonia  filium,  et 
eucuessoree  ejus  in  numis  cornigeros  conspici,  Faciua  monujt  (Sebsstiiui 
Faeach).  Spanheim  l)e  praestantia  et  usu  numismat.  antiquor." 
i.  387-403,  De  Comtitis  Alejcandri  M.  et  Siiccessoram  numis.  Compsw 
hom  on  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  Zeua  Ammon,  coin  of 
Lysimachua ;  Sir  William  Smith's  Classical  Dictumnry,  last  edition, 
1894,  s.tt.  Ammon. 

'  See  >1au  in  Vol.  II,  Explication  de*  Planchn. 
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Congiarium.  occurs  in  earlier  writers,  also  in  Suetonius,  Augudua, 
C.  41,  "  Congiaria  populo  frequenter  dedit,  eed  diversae  fere  summae  : 
modo  quadringenoB,  modo  trecenoa,  nonnunquam  ducenos  quin- 
quagenoaque  numos."  /(i.,  TifimiM,  c  20.  Nero,  c.  11,  "Sparsaet  populo 
missilia  omniuTn  renim  per  omoes  dies."  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diditm- 
naire  des  AnUqmlis  GreapMn  et  Bomaines,  tome  premier,  deuxi^me 
partie  (C),  p.  1443,  col.  2  figs,  1894,  1895,  1896,  and  especially  1897. 
"  Sxir  un  bas-relief  de  Tare  de  Constantin  k  Rome,  I'empereur  est  repre- 
sent^ distribiiant  un  antgiarium;  tn  sc^ne  se  rapprocbe  beaucoup  de 
celles  qui  aont  figur^  sur  les  moimaiea."  Art.  by  the  Abb6  Th^nenat. 
Eckhfl,  op.  citat.  vol.  VIII.  117,  coin  of  Constantius  II. :  "Novum  nime 
in  numis  nomen  LABGITIO  cum  antea  pro  hoc  Liberatitas,  Cimgiarium 
in  HSU  esset."  Conf.  Cohen,  vol.  vi.  plate  vii.  No.  164,  described 
■p.  303. 

For  the  Vangiones  the  moat  important  passages  are  the  folluwing  : 
Tacitus,  Arnims,  XII.  27  "Dein  L.  Pomponiua  legatus  auxiliares 
Yangionas  ac  Nemetas,  addito  equite  alario  {imiiiiUit).  Duo  hi  populi 
inter  se  vicini  fere  semper  junguntur."  Germania,  c.  28  Ipsam  Rheni 
ripam  baud  dubie  Qermanorum  popult  colunt,  Vangionea,  Triboci, 
Nemetes,  with  Orelli'a  copious  note. 

Ptolemy  II.  ix,  9,  Kt/ii/Tanr  ,iiii  Soto/iayoi  'Poviptvidva,  'Ova-i-iiSvam  f.i 
Bop^l-rifKii-io^    'A,r,^vT6paTov     Aey.'-ov    .)     2e0.<(FT,j    (VIII.),    T/..^oiru,v    Bi 

BprvKOftafoi  'EXinj^ov.  Tuming  from  tbo  histonan  and  geographer  lo 
documenta  still  extant,  we  find  the  capital  of  the  Vangionea  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Table  of  Peulinger. 

A  Medioluno  (Milan)  per  Alpes  Penniiias  Jlogontiacum. 

Tabernis  (Rheinzabern)       mpm  XIII 

Noviomago  (Speier) mpm  XI 

Borbitomago  (Worms)        mpm  XIIII 

Bauconica  (Oppenbeim)       mpm  XIII 

Mogontiacum  (Mainz)        mpm  XI 

Item  a  Treviris  (Treves)  Argentorato  (Strasboiirg). 

No,  6.  Borbitomago,  on  this  route  also. 

Itin.  Aniottini  edit.  Partheij  and  Pinder,  pp.  168,  178;  edit.  Wesseling, 
pp.  356,  374. 

The  Table,  Segraenturo  II.  B,  edit.  Mannert,  has  Bonconica,  XI. ; 
Borgetomagi  XIII. ;  Noviomag  °XII.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Table  differs  sometimes  from  the  Itinerary  not  only  in  the  names  of 
towns,  but  also  in  the  distances. 

We  often  meet  with  matpis  as  a  termination  of  ancient  Gallic  towns, 
e.g.  Julioma«;ua  (Angers),  Eotomagiis  (Rouen).  6'wi/.  omnino  Zeus, 
Granimatica  Celtira,  p.  4  (6),  a  long  note.*  "  Vox — magm  frequentissima 
in  nominibuB  loconira  gallicis  compositis  cum  nominibus  propriia  ut 
Caesaromagus,  Juliomagua,  Drusomagus,  Borbetomagus  .  .  .  Novio- 
magua,  Nivomagus,  Rigomagus,  &c.  Hibermce  aimplici  mag  signifieatur 
campus  .  .  .  campus  quern  Scoti  vocant  Mayh  Sceithi,  i.e.,  campus 
scuti."  Armstrmtfs  Gaelic  iJicUimar;/,  s.v.  Magh,  a  field,  a  plain,  a  level 
country,  a  field  of  battle,  a  surface.  Durocort  ou  les  R^mois  sous  les 
Komains  par  feu  Jean  Laconrt,  Chanoine  de  Notre-Dame  de  Reims, 
Ch(^itre  X.  Nom  gaulois  de  la  ville  de  Reims,  p.  87. 

The  importance  of  the  collection  at  Worms  is  shown  by  the  refer- 
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ences  made  to  it  in  the  Prvceedinys  of  the  Sociftyof  Aniiijuurus  of  London, 
Second  fieries,  xviii,  110-112,  "Notes  on  a  bronze  ewer  found  at 
Wheathampetead,  Herts,"  woodcut  on  p.  Ill,  by  C.  H.  Read,  Secretary. 
It  19  explained  hy  comparison  with  a  bronze  vessel  from  a  woman's 
grave  at  Wonsneim,  now  in  the  Paulus  Museum.  Ibid.  117, 
paper  by  F,  Hsverfield,  F.S.A.,  "on  an  inscribed  Roman  ingot  of 
Cornish  tin,  etc."  Illustration  showing  stamps  upon  it,  to  face  p.  W^ : 
DD{1)NN.  probably  =  domiiioruinnoslroi'uiu.  " This  formula  occurs  on 
a  lead  pie  found  at  Worms  and  now  preserved  in  the  museum  there." 
Eckhel,  Ifort.  Nam.  I'rl.  vol.  VIII.  cap.  VI.  De  titulo  Uomimis  Noffrr 
et  BASIAEYi:  Augustis  Caeaaribusqiie  dato.  In  numis  Antiochiae 
Pisidiaeque  cum  capite  Caracallae  et  Getae  VICT.  DD.  NN. 

Martial  mentions  a  Frontinus  twice,  Epiffi-amn,  X.  xlviii.  20,  ed. 
Friedlander : 

"  f)f  Nuinpnlana  vinum  line  taece  lagoiia. 
Quae  bis  FroDlino  cODsulc  trima,  fuit." 

The  Delphin  edition  and  Schneidewin  read  prima. 
Ibid.  Lvlll.  Ad  Frontinura,  re.  U-U: 

"  Sill  non  dolus  ■nmt  qxii  noi'te  ditque  freqncntst 
Limhiii,  npr  lalpm  lalia  dnmna  Hcifnt. 
I't'r  Ti'Di'raiiila  niihi  Musuruiu  uors,  prr  oiiiiie* 
Juro  di'og,  ct>  non  ofl1ciosu>  smo." 

Martial's  life  extended  from  a.d.  43  to  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
and  Frontinus  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  the  year  98 ;  Fried- 
lander's  edition  of  the  poet,  Einlnlnn<j,  Sect.  III.  Ckronohffif  il>-r 
Spigravime  Muiiiah,  S.  65,  Clinton,  Fmli  liomani,  i.  27,  85,  f". 
TTie  dato  in  the  first  extract  should  be  observed,  as  it  coincides 
with  the  latter  part  of  Martial's  life.  In  the  second  extract  the  lines 
ngree  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  concerning  the  high  social 
position  of  Frontinus.  Martial  excuses  himself  for  not  paying  him  the 
attentions  which  were  usually  due  from  a  client  to  a  patron.  Hence, 
though  absolute  certainty  cannot  be  attained,  we  may  regard  it  as 
highly  probable  that  the  Frontinus  of  Martial  is  the  same  as  the  author 
of  the  he  Aqiia/'ilurtHiini  and  ^Irale'ieiiiatieim.  Frontinus  held  the  office  of 
curatm-  atpiarwii,  A.D  97,  so  that  he  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
studying  this  branch  of  architecture  :  Ue  Aquae  DnHtbua  Urbis  Iloitiae 
IJiier,  cap.  102.  Imperatore  Nerva  HI.  et  Verginio  Eufo  III.  consulibus, 
ad  iios  cura  trauslata  est. 

Niebuhr  refers  to  the  Sirategniialifon  in  his  accoiuit  of  the  Third 
Samnite  War,  Honian  Hiftmij,  English  Translation,  iii.  361  Hft/j. 
and  notes  615-618,  620;  and  notices  fragments  usually  ascribed 
to  Frontinus  in  his  iJiiuiniaiion  on  the  Ayrimrnswfs  or  Uei  Affraiia^ 
awiore*,  ilnil.,  ii.  634-644,  Appendix  II.  Descending  to  a  much 
later  period,  we  find  an  important  passage,  Stratcj.  I.  III.  10,  "Caesar 
Domitianus  Augustus,  cum  Ucrmani  more  suo  e  aaltibus  et  obscuris 
latebris  subinde  impugnurent  nostros  tutumque  regressum  in  profunda 
silvanim  baberent,  limilibus  per  centum  \-iginti  milia  passuum  actis  non 
mutavit  tantum  statum  belli,  sed  et  subjecit  ditioni  suae  hostes,  quonun 
refugia  nudaverat.  Duruy,  llisfmrr  iks  lloiitain^,  iv.  698  wy^. 
especially  700  and  notes.  Here  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  with  Fron- 
tinus simitar  expressions  in  the  Life  of  Hadiian  by  Spartianus,  chap.  XII. 
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Per  ea  tempora  et  alias  frequenter  in  plurimis  loeis  in  quibus  Ijarbari 
nott  J[miiinHim  fsfil  Hmiii/i'm  dividuntwr,  stipitibus  magnis  in  modum 
muralis  aepis  funditus  jactia  atque  connexis,  barbaros  separavit ; 
quoted  by  T.  Hodgldn  in  "  The  Pfahlgraben,"  an  essay  on  the 
Koman  Boundary -Wall,  reprinted  from  the  Airiiarohifm  jEliana, 
p.  id.  See  the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Salmasiua  (Saumaisel  in, 
loco,  Aiiffmlan  History,  edit,  Lugdiini.  Batav,  A°  MDCLXXl,  pp.  113- 
115.  Hadrian,  though  well  known  to  us  on  account  of  bis  Roman 
Wall  in  Britain,  has  not  obtained  from  posterity  all  the  credit  due 
to  him  as  a  constructor  of  barriers.  Domitian,  like  Nero,  began  with 
good  government,  which  did  not  last  long :  Suetonius,  Life  of  this 
Emperor,  chaps.  7-9. 

The  testimony  of  Aminianus  Marcellinus  also  is  valuable,  lib, 
XXVIII.  ii.  1,  edit.  Eyssenhardt,  1871,  p.  406.  "  Valentiniamis 
.  .  .  Ehenum  omnem  a  Khetiarum  exordio  ad  usque  fretalem 
Oceanum  magnis  molibus  communiebat,  castra  extollens  altius  et 
castella  turresque  assidiuis  per  hahiles  locos  et  opportunos,  qua 
Galliaruro  extenditur  longitudo."  /(/.  XXVIIII.  vi.  2.  "  Valentinianus 
enim  studio  niimiendorum    limitum  .     .     flagrans,  trans    flumen 

Histrum  in  ipsis  Quadorum  terris  quasi  Komano  juri  jam  uindicatis 
aedificari  praesidiaria  castra  mandavit,  ed.  Eif-^smhardt,  p.  457.  These 
authors  receive  their  best  elucidation  from  the  Reports  of  the  Reichs- 
Limes-Kommission ;  J>er  Olier(i'TinanixdirKaetixche  Liiiwn,  and  similar 
publications  for  Austria  issued  by  the  Kaiseriiche  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften.  On  the  other  hand,  explorers  would  act  wisely  if, 
before  they  began  to  excavate,  they  studied  carefully  the  Greek  and 
Latin  r.uthors,  especially  Strabo,  Pausanias  and  Pliny,  who  often  supply 
indications  as  to  the  localities  in  which  interesting  remains  are  likely 
to  be  found.  From  neglecting  these  literary  suggestions,  we  have 
often  remained  long  in  ignorance  of  buildings  and  sculptures  by  which 
they  were  adorned. 

The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  is  mentioned  by  Ferguason, 
Hiiiorn  of  Arrhikdme  (1865),  i.  224  ;  "  It  covered  93,500 
feet,  an  area  exceeding  that  of  any  ancient  temple  out  of 
£gypt  .  .  .  Even  its  site,  however,  ia  now  a  matter  of 
dispute  J "  ilnd.  244-246,  "  Not  a  vestige  of  it  has  come  down 
to  our  days."  Now  the  researches  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Wood,  formerly 
Consul  at  Smyrna,  have  made  ns  well  acquainted  with  it.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  work  entitled  LHnaicnifn  iil  £pltesus,  1877,  he  says, 
"  many  even  doubted  whether  such  a  building  ever  existed,"  See  his 
Plan  of  the  Ruins,  with  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  near  a  swamj), 
built  there  to  protect  it  from  earthquakes.  Confei:  omnino  PHny,  Nut. 
Hist.  lib.  XXXVI.  cap.  XIV.  g  95,  edit  Sillig,  "In  solo  id  palustri 
facere  ne  terrae  motus  sentiret  aut  hiatus  timeret;  rursus  ne  in  lubrico 
stque  instabili  fundamenta  laiitae  molis  locarentur  ea  substravere 
carbonibua, dein  velleribus lanae."  Ilii'l.  V.  XXIX. S  115, "Pons in  urbe 
Callippia  et  templum  Dianae  conplexi  e  diversis  regionibus  duo 
Selenuntes."  Marshea  are  marked  in  the  map  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Cayster. 

Guide  lo  the  ExkHiition  Gaileriex  of  the  Biitish  lilusrtm,  with  maps  and 
plans,  1890,  published  by  order  of  the  Tnistees,  p.  14,  "Room  of 
Archaic   Greek  Sculpture — Ephesua."     "  Fragments  from  an  earlier 
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temple."  P.  16,  sfij.  The  most  remarkable  object  here  is  asculptured 
drum  from  one  of  the  columns  of  the  temple.  It  is  supposed  to 
represent  "  Thanatoe  (Death)  and  Hermes  conducting  Alcestis  from 
Hades."  Wood,  op.  cit.  188-190,  gives  an  account  (5  the  discovery 
of  this  interesting  fragment :  Pliny,  XXXVI.  95,  eolumnae  centum 
viginti  septem  a  singulis  regibue  factae,  LX  pediun  altitudine,  ex  iis 
XXXVI  caelatae,  una  a  Scopa,  where  the  epithet  caelatae  should  be 
paticularly  noticed.  "  It  is  supposed  that  only  the  lowermost  drum 
was  sculptured,  the  rest  being  fluted."  The  group  of  figures  above 
mention^,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  is  engraved  as  the 
frontispiece  of  Wocwi'a  book  on  Ephesus. 

Tacitus,  Antuilf,  book  III.  chaps.  60-63,  gives  an  account  of 
embassies  to  the  Senate  from  Greek  cities  in  Asia  claiming  the  right  of 
asylum  for  their  temples,  c.  60.  "  Graecas  per  urbes  licentia  atqiie 
impunitas  asylii  statuendi."  c.  61,  "  Ephesii  adiere  .  .  ,  auctam 
hinc  conceusu  Herculis  .  .  .  raerimoaiam  (sanctity)  tempio,  nei]ue 
Persarum  dicione  deminutum  jus";  post  Macedonaa,  dein  nos 
servRvisse."  Xlepi^oXoi  is  an  enclosing  wall  {m^cericC),  surrounding  the 
sacred  precincts.  Fiu-neaux,  second  ^ition  of  the  Annai/i,  1896,  nas  a 
goo<l  note  on  the  last  clause,  ivith  reference  to  Wood,  op.  ntat. 
Appendix,  p.  2,  Inscriptions  from  the  Peribolus  of  the  Artemisium  and 
the  Agusteum.  Imp.  Caesar  divi  f.  Aug  ...  ex  reditu  (from  the 
revenues  of  the  temple)  Dianae  fanum  et  Augusteum  muro  muniendum 
curavit.  The  irtyu'/ioXo*,  as  fixed  by  Augustus,  has  been  discovered,  cf. 
text,  pp.  131-133,  and  wood  engraving  on  last  page. 

For  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  Christian  times,  consult  Hallam, 
State  of  Europe  during  (he  Miildh  Ages,  eleventh  edition,  1856,  iii. 
302  feq.  chap.  ix.  part  I.  "State  of  Society."  "In  the  rapine  and 
tumult  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  right  of  sanctuary  might  as  often  be  a 
shield  to  innocence  as  an  immunity  to  crime."  Allusions  to  this  right 
will  be  found  at  a  late  period :  Manzoni,  I  Promesai  Sposi.  Sloria 
Mihm^ge  del  Sec.  XVII.  edit.  1833.  Tomo  I.  VapitoU  IV.  p.  85, 
"  Sarebbe  stato  lo  stesso  che  rinunziare  ai  proprii  privilegi,  screditare  il 
convento  presso  tutto  il  popolo,  attirarsi  I'  animavversione  di  tutti  i 
cappuccini  dell'  universo  per  aver  lasciato  ledere  il  diritto  di  tutti, 
concitarsi  contra  tutt«  le  autorit^  occlesiastiche,  le  quali  allora  si 
consideravano  come  tutrici  di  questo  diritto," 

The  Article  "Asylum  {'•avkof)"  in  the  Enci/clopafdia-  Hritannica, 
ninth  edition,  ii.  825,  ends  with  a  quotation  from  Livy,  XXXV,  51, 
"  Templum  est  Apollinia  Delium,  imminens  mari :  quinque  millia 
paesuum  ab  Tanagra  abest  .  .  .  Ubi  et  in  fano  lucoque  ea 
reiigione  et  eo  jure  saneto,  quo  sunt  templa,  quae  asyla  Graeci 
appellant  ..."  This  Delium  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
island  Delos  which  Livy  mentions  XLIV.  39,  also  with  special  notice  of 
its  sacred  character,  "Sanctitaa  tempi!  insulaeque  iiiviolatos  praestabat 
omnes." 

The  following  Inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  Maxentius  occurs,  is 

copied  from  Hefner's  JiHinisclie  Bayem  in  seinen,  Schrifl-  itnd  Bildfnaien, 

MdnrMn,  1852,  p.  273,  No.  CDVIII,  Denkmal.  IU)m.,  Taf.  V.  fig.  8. 

D.    N.    MAXENTI    AVG 

P.PR 

CK 
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Form.  Ein  runder  Stempel  aus  Blei  mit  sehr  tiefgeschnittenen 
Buchstaben,  von  denen  D  N  MAXENTI  AVG  in  einem  Kreiae 
herumlaufen,  PPR  und  CK  in  der  Mitte  in  2  Zeilen  atehcii.  Die 
Schiift  iat  zurn  Abdruck  bestimmt  und  verkehrt.  DN=Domini  Noatri. 
P.PR=Pro  Praetore.  CK— Conjum  Kariasimo,  or  in  the  feminine 
gender.     Vide   Gerrard,  Si^larium  Komanum.     De   Vit,    Onmnastkon, 

fVea  a  list  of  three  Maxentii  in  historia  Ecclesiastica.  Among  them  Is 
o.  !V,  "  Episcopiu  TigamibenensiB,  inter  eos  recenaitus,  quos 
Humericus  Vandaloruni  rex  ob  fidem  Catholiuam  in  exilium  pepulit  a. 
484."  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  with  certainty  Tigamibenensis 
as  belonging  to  any  town  in  North  Africa ;  the  name  that  comes 
nearest  to  it  is  Thigiba  (Tigiba),  Corp.  Insnr.  Lai.  vol.  VIII.  part  1. 
"  Africa,"  No.  2568,  line  78. 

L  ORBIVS  PROVINCIALIS  TICIB. 
For  the  Arian  persecution  of  the  Vandals,  aee  Gibbmi,  chap.  XXXVII. 
edit.  Milman,  vi.  265-274  ;  he  describes  in  detail  "  the  most  cruel  and 
ignominious  treatment  of  the  Catholics,"  p.  272. 

S^tifiu  sometimes  is  equivalent  to  iitaaipulua,  or  two  centuries,  as  in 

Polybius,  XL  (lA).  xxiii.  1  :   t/«is  air^ipai  (toSto  ci   KuXinai  to   ovrralfin 

Twv  iTf^Siv  wapa  Pujpaioii  tooptii).  This  word  occurs  three  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  means  a  cohort:  Acts  of  the  Apostles  x.  1,  'Ai^/i 

he     111    ff    Kaiaapfi'a    orofvni    K.opvifXiui,    ecnTOBTo/ijjijt    eK     awtipiii     ^ip 

KaXou/iieilt  'liaXiK^v.  Alford,  in  loco,  cites  Gruier  Insctr.  vol.  I. 
p.  ccccxxxiv.  Foro  Sempronit,  a  town  of  Umbria,  hodie  Fossombrone,  on 
the  river  Metaurus  ;  the  last  lines  are 

COH  .  MIL  .  ITALIC  .  VOLVNT 

QVAE  .  EST  .  IN  .  SYRIA  .  PRAEF 

FABRVM  .  BIS 
Cokors  milUitm  Italicm-um  voluniaria  fabnmi  bis.  Cmnp.  Diet,  of  Antiqq. 
third     edition,      1890,    i     791,    s.v.    Exercitvs,    "Special      Extra 
Legionary  Troops,"  §  2,  "  Cohoi-tea  civium  Ronianoram."     Acta   xxi. 

31,  'Autjiii  ipaeit  Ttf   ■>(i\iiipx'f   T^s  itjrei'pifii   Sti   oki/  avjiciyoiai  'XtpovaaXTifi. 

Here  the  word  x'^''''PX''^  serves  to  explain  aveipiji  in  juxtaposition 
with  it,  for  the  former  is  literally  the  commander  of  a  thousand  men. 
and  corresponds,  though  not  exactly,  with  the  Roman  Iriljunus  nUiilum. 
The  phrase  avefiii  tfiaaii  (tidings  came  up)  should  be  noticed,  because 
the  fortress  Antonia  and  barracks  within  it  ^iraptfi/ioXj,  not  castle  as  in 
the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions)  were  on  high  ground,  and 
afforded  a  view  of  the  Temple.  So  it  is  said  that  the  tribune  ran  down 
{tintBf/afifr),  and  stairs,  avafiaOfioi,  are  mentioned  below,  verse  34. 
Antonia,  formerly  called  Bans,  was  re-named  by  Herod  the  Great  in 
honour  of  his  friend  Mark  Antony  the  Triumvir:  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  Si.  Paul  (18'60,  4to.)  ii.  259-262. 
This  book  contains  in  foot  not«9  many  references  to  Joaephus,  both  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  War  and  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  cloaely  in  topographical  details  his 
statements  coincide  with  St.  Luke's  narrative. 

Acts  xxvii.  1 :  we  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  account  of  St,  Paul's 

voyage  to  Rome,  wupeiiiovy  i"'v  ^e  \iav\ov  tal  Ticos  'titpuv^  hfopiotat 
irttTOmapx^     ovohoti     'louXi'iu     aireipi/v     St^ofrr^?     (cohortis      AugUStae). 

Alford  has  a  long  note  on  this  passage,  he  appears  to  follow  Wieselor 
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in  identifying  the  oB-ei/iii  Se/Jnim}  with  the  «wra/(  AngnMi.  Dui.  of 
Jnlujii;  lor.  filat.  p.  792.  Compare  Tacitus,  Annals,  XIV,  15,  Tuncque 
primum  conscripti  siint  equit«s  Komani.  cognoiuento  Augustanonim, 
aetnte  ac  robore  conspicui.  Suetonius,  Nero  Claudius  Caiesar,  c.  25. 
aeqiientibus  cumim  ovantium  ritu  plauaoribus,  "  Auj^ustianoa, 
militesqiie  se  triumphi  ejus,"  clamilanribiis.  Dion  Casaius,  Htstorij  of 
Itome,  LXI.  20,  has  Avjoiintioi. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  St,  Paul  was  tried  before  this  Emperor, 
and  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  in  the 
Basilica  Emilia  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fonim  Bomanum.  It  was 
rebuilt  three  times.  Adenariiis  of  this  geiis  hears  the  legend  AIMILIA 
KKt'  M.  LEPIDVS  S .  C  .  (REF  is  the  abbreviation  of  refirla),  and 
4howH  two  rows  of  columns,  one  above  the  other.  We  mav  remark 
that  the  Romans  favoured  a  vortical  arrangement,  but  that  tLe  Greeks 
cultivated  a  horizontal  style  of  architecture,  Cohen,  M  Mai  lies 
Consulaires,  Plancbe  I.  Aemilia,  No.  8,  text,  p.  10;  Babelon,  Monnaiea 
de  la  E4publique  llomaine,  p.  114.  Compare  Cicero,  Ad  Attkitm,  TV. 
xvi.  14.  Paullus  in  medio  foro  baailicam  jam  paene  texuit  iisdem 
Antiquis  coliunnis  :  illaro  autem,  quam  locavil,  facit  magnificentissimam. 
Vonf.  omnino  Tacitus,  Arniah,  III.  72.  "  ladem  diebus  Lepidus  ab 
senatu  petivit  ut  bnsilicam  Pauli,  Aemilia  monimcnta,  propria  pecimia 
firmaret  ornaretque,  erat  etiam  turn  in  more  pnblica  mimificentia ;  iiec 
Augustus  arcuerat  Taurum,  Philippum,  Balbum  hostiles  exuvias  aut 
«xundantia  opes  ornatum  ad  urbis  et  posterum  gloriam  conferre.  quo  turn 
«xemplo  Lepidua,  qiiamquam  pecuniae  modicus,  avitum  decus  recohiit," 
with  the  notes  of  Lipsius  and  Orelli.  These  passages  are  the  best 
commentary  on  the  coin  above  mentioned,  which  lieing  of  the 
republican  period  shows  an  archaism,  AI  for  AE,  in  the  first  syllable  of 
the  legend  ;  so  wo  have  AIDILIS  three  times  in  Orelli's  Jn.friplums, 
p.  149,  from  the  tomb  of  the  Hcipios;  and  DVELONAI  =  Bellonae  in 
the  beginning  of  the  "  Bacchanalian  Inscription,"  2nd  line,  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Vienna  r  VrJienUiil  der  Kuniihhloriviun 
Saiiimluiufen  lin  AIMUirhslfn  Kaiifrhaiises,  Saal,  XIII.  p.  88,  "  die 
Ulteste  aller  erbaltenen  romiscben  Staatsurkunden  una  einea  der 
wichtigsten  Documente  fur  die  Geschichte  der  lateinischen  Sprache," 
Drakenborch's  4to.  edition  of  Lu'i/  contains  a  good  facsimile  of  the 
inscription  as  an  illustration  of  the  text,  vol.  vii.  p.  197.  The  com- 
mentary on  this  inscription  extends  from  page  197  to  22'A 

Some  have  supposed  that  there  was  a  connection  of  clientehip 
between  Paul's  family  and  the  .i^milian  house.  However  this  may 
be,  the  Apostle  bore  the  same  name  as  the  most  distinguished  member 
of  that  gens,  Lucius  .,4<juilius  Paullus  Macedonicus,  who  defeated 
Perseus  in  the  battle  of  Pynda,  B.C.  168.  Conyb^are  and  Howsim,  i.  187, 
note  3  ;  ii.  578,  note  3,  8vo.  edition. 

Gibbon  calls  Claudius  "feeble,"  but  there  were  some  redeeming 
features  in  his  character.  He  wrote  histories  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
he  was  also  an  antiquary,  and  is  said  to  have  restored  the  Duilian 
Inscription.  Moreover,  his  taste  for  architecture  appears  in  the  aqueduct 
which  bears  his  name,  Aipia  Vlatulia,  a  structiu-e  which  the  traveller 
from  Rome  to  Nnptes  will  never  forget,  because  for  a  considerable 
distance  it  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  railway. 

The  use  of  the  word  cannrii  when  it  does  not  mean  a  poem  is  well 
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explained  in  De  Vit's  edition  of  Forc^llini's  Lexkon,  16  {"Item  pro 
incantamento,  quod  verbis  iit ;  iaeaiUfsiitw,  17).  Prseterea  diciuitur 
carmiiM  formulae  quaedam  certis  verbis  compoeitae  ut  Jurisconaiiltorum, 
Praetorum,  Fecialium,  Imperatorum  in  obsidione  urbium  Deoa 
evocantium,  se  devoventium,  etc.,  "  Cicero,  Pro  Miiffna,  cap.  XII.  §  26." 
Praetor  interea  ne  pulcbrum  ge  ac  beatum  putaret,  atque  aliqiiid  ipse 
ana  sponte  loqueretur,  ei  quoque  mrmtn  compositum  est,  cum  ceteris 
rebus  abaurdum,  turn  veto  in  illo :  '  SUIS  UTRISQUE  SUPER 
STITIBUS  PRAESENTIBUS  ISTAM  VIAM  DICO-.  ITE  VIAM'." 
Here  evidently  carmm  is  applied  to  prose  composition.  So  Halm 
explains  it  by  "Spntck,  Formal,"  fifth  edition  of  this  oration,  1893, 
p.  29. 

Compare  with  Monnaiea  Gauloises  cited  above,  pp.  172,  175, 
Diichalais,  Desaiptum  des  MAiatllcs  Gaulotfei  de  la  Biblwthiqne  Roi/aU, 
p.  150,  xeq.  Nos.  432, 433.  Seuones.  Agedincum.  Deux  chivres  debout 
opposes  i'une'il'autre.  M.  de  Longp^rier  .  .  .  y  a  reconnu  avec  rasion 
une  imitation  des  m^daillea  frapp^es  dana  lea  villea  mac^oniennea  de 
ThcssaloniquB  et  Amphipolis.  Valahgm  of  Hunter's  VdlfHion,  by 
Combe,  1782,  p.  24,  Amphipolis.  Duo  hirci  erecti  coniscantes ;  ibid. 
p.  328,  Thessaionica,  aimilar  type.  Greek  (oim  in  Ow.  Huntman 
Oilledim,  edited  by  JIacdonald,  1899,  Vol.  I.  "  luly,  Sicily,  Macedon, 
Thrace,  Thesaaly,"  p.  276.  Two  goats  contending,  on  their  hind  legs, 
face  to  face ;  ibid.  p.  366.  Leake,  "  Numismata  Ilelleiiica,"  European 
Greece,  p.  11,  Amphipolis;  p.  104,  Theaaalonica. 

For  variants  of  Agendicum  consult  the  Anlonim  Itinerary,  edit.  Parthey 
and  Pinder,  p.  183,  Item  a  Caracotino  Augustobonam  usque,  which 
haa  Agedincum.     Comp.  Plolem-i  II.  viii.  9  : 

2*VoM!  wv  iroXi!  'A7.)ei*oc  (hodie  Sens). 

In  the  notea  we  find  agredincum,  agredicum.  Tubida  Itintraria 
Pexitingeriaiui,  ed.  Mannert,  Segmentum  I.  c.  haa  "Agetineum."  The 
site  of  Caracotino  is  doubtful,  and  it  has  therefore  been  assigned  to 
ditlereiit  places,  "  C'rvputiJl  (Reichard),  Vlt&kMtrt'rvlin  (Lapie) ;  Harfleur 
(Mannert,  Walckenaer)."  See  the  index  to  Parthey  arul  Pinder.  Comp. 
Brunet,  Snpplimfnl  ait  Manuel  dit  Uln-aire — DiHionnuire-  de  G^otp-aphte 
aw-ifnue  d  modervf.  Caraeotin'Mi,  Graville,  pri's  Harfleur,  etc.  Auguslo- 
bona  was  the  city  of  the  Tricasaos  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis  ;  Ptolemy,  II. 
viii.  10,  TpiKaaioi  Ksi  jro\ii  'Aa-fovimS^ova,  hodie  Tivyes.  In  the  Table 
of  Peutinger  it  ia  marked  Aug.  Bona.  Brunet,  op.  cUat.  s.r.  Trecae 
(Augustobona),  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  topography  of 
Troyea. 

Thia  place  by  its  name  reminds  us  of  Jiilio1>ona  near  the  embouchure  of 
the  Seine,  and  opposite  Quillebeuf ;  here  also  we  have  a  word 
compounded  of  a  Koman  prefix  and  a  Celtic  termination.  It  ia  the  firat 
station  after  Caracotinum  in  the  section  of  the  Itinerary  mentioned 
above,  and  its  importance  ia  shown  by  the  roads  leading  hence  to 
Botomagua  (Iloiwn),  Noviomagua  (Lideiu),  and  Lutetia  (Parin).  In  the 
modern  name  Lillebonne  the  initial  letter  L  ia  an  abbreviation  of  the 
article.  Orderic  Vitalis  saya,  "barbari  nunc  Illebonam  nuncupant." 
The  same  change  occurs  in  the  IMpartement  de  Lot,  which  ia  so  called 
from  the  Eiver  Oltis  (L'Olt).  See  article  "Juliobona"  in  Smith's 
Dictionary,  op.  cit.,  by  Q.   Long.     Ordericua  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
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century,  and  wrote  the  Hutaria  Ecdesuistka  1123-1142.  It  has  been 
fairly  estimated  by  M.  Guizot,  aUo  by  M.  Lfopold  Delisle  in  the 
Notii-fiU  Biographk  GHi^rak, 

Lilleboiine  is  about  twenty  miles  eaat  of  Havre,  and  easily  accessible 
by  a  branch  railway  from  Br^aut6-Beuzevi!le  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Coemin  de  Fer  de  I'Ouest.  It  contains  considerable  remains  of  a 
Boman  theatre  which  are  well  koown ;  but  a  mosaic  discovered 
8  March,  1870,  is  less  likely  to  have  attracted  general  attention.  This 
interesting  work  of  art  was  announced  for  sale  at  the  HOtel  des  Yentes, 
Pai-is,  leilfty,  1885.  MM.  Rollin  and  Feuardent  were  employed  ad 
exports,  and  published  a  Nolicf  ExpliraHre,  4to.,  with  three  lithograph* 
on  a  large  scale.  The  mosaic  lay  buried  in  a  garden  of  the  Saint-Denis 
quarter,  only  50  centimi'tres  below  the  suriace  of  the  soil,  nearly 
perfect,  and  50  square  metres  in  extent.  It  was  divided  into  twenty- 
two  portions,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  injuries  during 
the  removal.  Apollo  pursuing  Daphne  ia  the  principal  subject, 
surrounded  by  four  scenes  with  figures  of  smaller  dimensions.  She  is 
represented  on  her  knees  and  senu-nude.  Apollo  is  recognised  by  his 
laurel  crown  ;  so  Horace  says,  Otles  IV.  ii.  9,  with  reference  to  Pindar, 

Lsurefc  doiumdus  ApolUnnrL 
Compare  Fii-ifil,  Eclogue,  VII,  62, 

Forniosai'  rarrtuB  Veneri,  eua  Isures  Phoebo. 

These  two  personages  occupy  the  central  space  enclosed  by  a  circular 
cable-pattern  ;  outeide  is  a  square  border  whose  four  interior  angles  are 
filled  by  four  vases  (canihari)  of  elegant  shape,  and  palm-branches  on 
both  sides  of  them.  The  four  lateral  compartments  offer  to  the 
spectator  a  variety  both  of  human  beings  and  animals.  Here  we  see 
men  on  horseback  hunting  hares  and  stags  in  a  forest,  and  in  one 
division  a  sacrifice  to  Diana,  goddess  of  the  chase,  whose  image  stands 
upon  an  altar. 

Above  and  below  the  chief  personages  we  read  two  inscriptions, 
black  letters  well  formed  on  a  white  ground. 

1.  T(ituB) .  SEN(nius) .  FILIX  .  C(i™) .  PVTEOLANVS  .  F(ecit). 

2.  ET  .  AMOR  .  C{ivis) .  K(arthaginien8is) .  DISCIPVLVS. 

Made  by  Titus  Sennius  Felix,  citizen  of  Puteoli,  and  by  Amor,  citizen 
of  Carthage,  his  pupil. 
Hence   it   appears    that    a    raosaicist,  doubtless    eminent    in    his 

g'ofession,  was  brought  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  a  remote  city  in 
aul.  For  the  same  purpose  Italians  have  been  frequently  employed 
in  our  own  country  ;  however,  as  the  decorations  of  St.  Paul's  prove, 
we  are  now  beginning  to  design  and  execute  such  work  for  ourselves. 
The  unusual  form  FILIX  for  FELIX  should  be  observed.  On  a  coin  of 
the  Gens  Cornelia  FEELIX  occurs,  which  may  remind  us  that  E  is  long 
in  the  ordinary  spelUng  of  the  word.  De  Vit,  Lexiccm,  gives  various 
forms,  Fiilix,  felex,  filix,  filicissimus.  Cmif.  the  Art.  FELIX  in  bis 
ONOMASTICON  (lumiina  propria),  whei-e  he  cites  many  recent 
authorities,  Cohen,  MMailks  Coimlaires,  plate  XV.  No.  25,  obv, 
FEELIX;  p.  108,  T6te  de  Bocchusl  k  droite  diadSm^e  et  avee  la 
peau  de  lion,  fiabelon,  M(mnaies  de  la  Rimbliqa^  Bmutine,  i  422, 
no.  60,  Buste  de  Jugurtha    .     .    .    avec  la  peau  de  lion  sur  les 
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6paules.  Rev.  FAVSTVS :  pp.  420-424,  §  12,  contain  &  full  explantion 
of  the  coins  struck  by  FauBtua  Corneliue  Sulla,  son  of  the  Dictator. 

Ovid  tells  the  story  of  Apollo  and  Daphne  at  great  length  in  th& 
first  book  of  his  Metamorpluises,  vv.  452-567,  edit.  Burmann,  ii. 
59-68.  Fabula  IX,  Argumentum,  Daphne  Penei  filia  in  laurum. 
He  ends  with  a  lively  description  of  the  use  of  the  laurel  in  historic 
times: 

"  Samper  habobunt 

Te  comft,  to  oitharae,  le  Dootrae,  laure,  pliaretraa. 

Tu  dnoibua  Latiia  aderis,  cum  Iseto  triumphum 

Toi  canst ;  et  Jongae  Tieent  CapitoIJa  pompae." 

Compare  Horace,  Odes,  III,  xxx.  fin. 

"  ct  mihi  Delphica 
Laitro  DiDge  rolena,  Helpomeue,  comam." 
The  readers  of  Milton  will  remember  the  following  lines  in  the 
JPmflUe  Lost,  book  IV.  w.  272-275 : 

"  nor  that  sweel  erove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontea,  and  tb'  inepir*!! 
Castalian  Sprine,  miebl  with  tliia  Paradiie 
Of  Eden  Btrive.*^- 

"  The  Caetalian  spring  there,  of  the  same  name  as  that  in  Greece,  and 
extoU'd  for  its  prophetic  qualities,"  note  in  the  excellent  edition  by 
Thomas  Newton,  D.D.,  some  time  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Sirabo,  lib.  XVI. 
p.  750,  edit.  Casaubou ;  vol.  VI.  p.  306,  edit.  Siebenkees,  'YmpKinai 

ee  TeTTn/HiKOi'To  inaSiovv  (about  5  miles)  i)  Ao^i-ij,  KaToiicia  iterpia  /itfa  H 
jcai  avu/jie^t  uXoon,  fiiappsopevov  TrijyatOK  i-Saaiv.      Apart  from  his  USUal,. 

though  not  unfailing  accuracy,  we  should  here  expect  an  exact  descrip- 
tion, as  the  author  was  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor,  born  at  Amasia,  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  on  the  River  Iris.  Gibbon,  Dedine  and 
iaii,chap.XXIII.vo!.  IV.  pp.  110-112,  edit.  Milman,  notes  104^109. 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Pauly  4to.  edition, 
i.  135,  with  notes  1-8.  Facing  page  132  is  a  fine  engraving  of  Antioeh 
as  it  now  appears,  and  at  p.  134  a  plan  of  ancient  Antiocb,  on  which 
the  Daphne  date  is  marked. 

The  glass  vessel  at  Worms  in  the  form  of  Janus  Hfrons  assiste  us  to 
understand  an  allusion  in  Persius,  Satire  I.  58 : 

"  O  Jane,  a  tergo  quein  Daila  cicoais  pinait, 

Nee  manus  auriculaa  imitala  eat  mobiljg  altaa. 

Nee  liaguae.  quantum  aitiat  cania  Appula,  tantnml 
lar.  lect.  albaa. 

0  Januj,  happieet  of  thy  happy  kind  !^ 

No  waggiah  atork  can  peck  at  thee  b«liind  ; 

No  tongue  tlimat  fortJi,  eipoee  to  paasing  jcera  ; 

Point  to  the  Tulgar  mirth." 

Giffor^s  TranslaiioR, 
with  his  note,  "  I  have  frequently  seen  the  modem  Italians  follow  an 
unfortunate  wight  occipili  caeco,  and  ridicule  him  vith  the  most 
expressive  and  ludicrous  signs.  The  '  ass's  ears '  and  '  the  stork's 
bill '  are  still  the  popular  modes  of  scoffing."  The  Scholiast  explains, 
"ciconia  dixit,  quia  manus  solent  formare  inrisores  ....  ad 
similitudenem  ciconini  rostri."  But  for  Janua  the  focus  dassirus  is  Ovid, 
Fttdi,  Book  I.  vv.  65-288. 

2  c 
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The  primary  meaning  of  rironia  (Pr.  eifogw)  is  a  kU>t\,  the  secondary 
is  a  derisive  gesture  with  the  band  like  a  stork's  bill.  The  stork 
app^rs  among  the  emblems  of  the  months  tn  the  great  mosaic  found 
at  Vienne  and  now  deposited  in  the  Louvre  ;  also  on  the  i/fmirii  of  the 
gens  Caecilia ;  Cohen,  M^daillex  Consulaires,  plate  VIII.  figs,  10  and  1 1  ; 
fiabelon,  Monnam  de  la  Rtj^lique  Bomaitu,  i.  275,  Nos.  43,  44.  See 
my  paper  on  the  antiquities  of  that  city,  Jirehaedogkal  Joiinuii,  1895, 
li.  377-379. 

In  the  prose  writers  the  most  important  passages  relating  to  Janus 
are  St.  Augustine,  />  CiritaU  Dn,  Book  VII.  Chape.  VII.-X.  7th  vol  of 
the  Benedictine  edition,  folio,  and  Macrobiiis,  Saturnalia,  1.  ix.  7.  The 
title  of  Chap.  VIII.  in  the  former  is,  Ob  quam  causam  cultores  Jani 
bifrontem  imaginem  ipsius  finxerint,  quam  tameii  etiam  quadrifrontem 
videri  volunt.  He  refers  to  the  derivation  of  Janus  from  janua,  and 
ends  with  the  words.  Ego  sum  janua.  St.  John's  Gospel,  x.  7,  c'/u  tifti  ^ 
0v/,a  iSiv  wpo^arwir.  MacrobiuE,  loc.  rtl.  Sed  apud  nos  Janum 
omnibus  praeessse  januiB  nomen  ostendit,  quod  est  simile  Ovpaiif. 
Iliiil.  g  8,  Pronuntiavit  Nigidius  Apolliaem  Janum  esse  Diamunque 
Janam,  Ibid.,  §  11,  Cicero  .  .  .  iwn  Janum  sfd  Eanum  nomvKoi,  ab 
t^Tu/o.  Cicero,  JJe  Kalura  Deorum,  II.  xxvii.  67,  with  the  notes  of 
Daviee.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  this  author  is  not  successful  in  etjinology. 
See  the  copious  Index  (II.)  to  Macrobius,  ed.  Ludovicus  Janus,  1852. 
Compare  Preller  (French  Translation),  Les  IHtvx  de  I'andenne  Rome, 
Janm,  pp.  124-136,  p.  125,  Janus  serait  la  m^me  chose  que  Dianus,  le 
masculin  de  Jana  ou  Diana,  La  Lune.  Comp.  Profensar  Key  on  (he 
.Alphabet,  p.  56,  "  IH  before  a  vowel  is  changed  into  a  y  or  j,  as  Dianus 
or  Janus,  the  god  of  light  (dies)  in  Roman  mythology ;  Diana  or  Jana, 
the  goddess  of  light.  So  Diespiter  and  Jupiter  are  the  same  name." 
From  the  I^tin  diurnus  the  French  and  English  word  journal  is 
obviously  derived. 

Numismatists  are  familiar  with  representations  of  Janus,  I^cause  it 
is  a  device  usual  in  the  Koman  copper  coinage  ;  we  also  find  it  on  pieces 
which  appear  to  have  been  struck  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  drachma. 
Babelon,  op.  eit.  C'lasi^meni  dtranotogufue,  i.  21-23,  Tfite  lauree 
et  imberbe  de  Janus ;  p.  34,  AEs  grave  libral,  T^te  barbue  de  Janus 
bifrons ;  p.  50,  Tfite  lauree  de  Janus ;  au-desaus  I,  Iiev.  ROMA. 
Proue  de  iiavire ;  k  droite  J.  Recherches  sur  la  Monuaie  Romaine 
depuis  son  origine  jusqu'i  la  mort  d'August«,  par  M.  Pierre-Philippe 
Bourlier,  Baron  D'Ailly,  tome  I.  planches  iii.  iv.  v.  As,  Droit ;  tome  II. 
2'  partie,  planches  Ixviii.-lxxxxvii,  bii,  where  Janus  with  two  faces 
appears  on  every  page. 

I  have  mentioned  Arqui  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Este.  It  is 
situated  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Euganean  hills,  and  often 
visited,  as  Petrarch  was  buried  there.  His  tomb  of  red  Verona  marble 
stands  on  foiir  pillars  in  the  churchyard.  Murray,  Handbook  fitr 
Xorthem  Itahj,  feiietian  Pvmiw,  Umit  32,  p.  401,  edit.  1863.  The 
Inscription  is  given  by  Baedeker,  Italii:  SepleiUTtottak,  1899,  p.  283, 
Lord  Byron  has  made  this  village  still  more  famous  by  stanzas  in 
Childf  Harold,  Canto  IV.  xxx.-xxxii. 

"  There  is  a  tomb  in  ArqiiB  ;  reared  in  air, 

FtUared  in  their  earcophagus,  repose 
The  liooes  of  Lnura'a  loTer  :  " 
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See  also  Historind  Kotes  to  Caido  the  Fourth,  ix.  Petrarch,  Moore's 
edition  of  5y)Ws  Life  awl  Worbi,  viii.  288—290.  Two  sepulchral 
monuments  of  similar  construction  are  to  be  seen  at  Bologna  near 
the  Chvirch  of  San  Domenico,  founder  of  the  Inquisition;  one  of 
them  18  the  tomb  of  a  learned  jiirist,  Passag?eri,  Miirrai/s  Handbook, 
op.  cit.  p.  485.  The  traveller  in  Italy  will  find  old  Guide-books  useful 
ftB  well  as  new  ones,  because  they  contain  much  information  about 
interesting  monuments  visited  in  the  days  of  posting,  but  now 
neglected,  either  wholly  omitted  or  slightly  noticed,  by  recent 
compilers,  who  adhere  too  closely  to  railway  routes.  He  who  would 
investigate  the  Antiquities  of  that  country  and  explain  them  to  others 
must  resemble  "  an  householder  who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old,"  naiva  »»;  jrnXaio,  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  xiii.  5"2. 

For  the  i-isions  {Tadbis,  Hisl.  IV.  81,  83,  loc.  cU.)  of  enthusiastic 
patients  and  the  healing  of  their  maladies,  see  Two  Ledures  by 
Itr.  Caton  on.  the  Temples  and  Hiliial  of  Asklepuks  at  Epklaurus  and 
Athens.  Delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  1899, 
illustrated  by  many  plates ;  conf.  omniiw  Inscriptions  on  stone  tablets, 
pp.  33—35.  The  subject  may  remind  us  that  the  Wise  men  were 
warned  in  a  dream  not  to  return  to  Herod,  and  that  an  angel  in  the 
same  manner  commanded  Joseph  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt :  Matthew 
ii.  12,  13.  Similarly,  a  vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night. 
Acts  xvi.  9. 

In  Pliny,  HUloiin  Naluralis,  XXXVII.  cap.  V.  sect.  19,  §  75,  cd. 
Sillig,  we  read  the  following  passage,  (1)  ae  autem  scribente  (Theo- 
phrasto),  esse  in  Tyro  Herculis  templo  stelen  amplam  e  zmaragdo 
(emerald)  nisi  potius  pseudozmaragdua  sit  .  .  .  Apion  cognominatus 
Fiistonicca  paulo  ante  scriptum  renquit  esse  etiam  nunc  in  labyrintho 
Aegypti  eolossum  Serapis  o  zmaragdo  novem  cubitorum,"  where  the 
words  iiid  potiii»  pKeudozmaragdiix  fU  should  be  noticed,  as  they  refer  to 
the  imitation  of  emeralds  in  glass.  Apion,  whom  Pliny  cites  as  an 
authority,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Tilierius  and  Cafigida,  and  is 
often  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.  iii.  88 — 103, 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  invention  of  glass  and  its  principal 
uses,  also  of  false  stones,  p.  99,  quoting  Pliny,  ibid.  cap.  XII.  sect. 
75  S  197:  "Kon  est  zmaragdo  alia  imitabilior  gemma  mendacio 
vitri,"  Of  course  it  noidd  be  absiu'd  to  suppose  that  a  statue  thirteen 
feet  and  a  half  in  height  could  he  made  of  any  jewel,  hence  the  word 
ps^iulozmaraijilus  (a  counterfeited  emerald)  is  certainly  correct. 

Calalo<ftteof  the  Sladf  Colleditm.  Printed  for  private  distribution,  1871. 
Edited  hy  Alexander  Nesbit,  ivith  very  Une  illustrations ;  22  plates 
are  coloured.     "  Glass-mating  in  Egypt,"  pp.  III.— V. 

For  the  probe  as  used  by  the  ancients  see  Stephanus,  TheMuriis 
Grtureae  Lirtffuae,  published  by  Didot,  vol.  iv.  col,  2042.  Ki-'iOioKO'  ij« 
^^\i(e  dicitur  Chirugici  specilli  pars  altera  concava,  in  parvi  cyatni 
modiun,  qua  aliquiu  vel  cxtrahi  vel  infundi  potest.  Conf.  imnino 
Article  p^'i,  vol.  V.  cols.  975 — 977,  especially  975,  containing 
quotations  from  Cdxm,  V.  28;  VH.  21,  27.  Many  improvements 
might  have  been  made  in  modern  Greek  Lexicons  if  the  compilers  had 
consulted  this  valuable  work  more  frequently.  A  similar  oljscrvation 
will  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  Egyptian  papyri  of  the 
Ptolemaic    period  discovered   within  the  last  few  years.     See   the 
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Allienartm,  18  October,  1902,  Article  on  "Classical  Philology,"  p.  517 
-■-      Lericon  Gmeriim  SuppUtorium  et  DiaiectKum,  H.   van   Herwerden. 
le    new    papyri    alone    have    added  hundreds  of   words   to   the 
bulary — many  of  them,  especially  in  the  Petrie  collections,  being 
no  jargon,  but  good  classical  words,"  &c. 

Wilkinson,  AiuieiU  Egyptians,  pp.  61,  62  and  146 — 151,  furnishes  us 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  papyrus  and  the  mode  of  making  paper 
from  it :  but  as  bis  book  was  published  in  the  year  1637,  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  in  it  recent  discoveries  which  have  given  extraordinary 
interest  to  this  plant  in  connexion  with  language  and  literature. 
Papyrus  in  Heroitolv.t  is  called  tii'^\oi.  Euterpe,  II.  92,  with  Bachr'a 
note,  l)e  hyUo  tod  prinuirii,  cum  Xoslro  eonfereruli,  suiU  TfieopliraMi  Hid. 
Plant.  IV." 9,  p.  54  (IV.  8,  ed.  Kchneider),  et  PUmi  hist.  luiL,  XIII.  cap. 
XII.  eectt.  23—26,  ^  74—83,  ed.  Sillig,  ii.  387—389 ;  beginning 
with  Praeparantur  ex  eo  chartae  diviso  acu  in  praetenuis  sea  quam 
latisssimas  philuraa  (thin  layers).  The  wor^  Hieratica,  which  we  see 
sometimes  in  our  stationery,  is  well  explained  by  Pliny's  words 
religiosis  tantum  voluminibus  dicata.  In  the  same  passage  other  kinds 
of  paper  are  described. 

The  Paulus  Museum  at  Worms  is  so-called  from  the  Paulushirche, 
the  collections  having  been  deposited  in  the  interior  of  this  Church, 
restored  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Baedeker  19 
route,  p.  125,  edit.  1886. 

There  is  no  need  to  relate  hero  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  held  at 
Worms  in  1521,  when  Luther  appeared  before  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth ;  but  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  great  Reformer's 
monument  in  this  city — one  of  the  finest  groups  of  historical  statuary 
that  have  ever  been  executed  ;  once  seen,  it  cannot  be  forgotten.  In 
the  middle  Luther  stands  on  a  lofty  pedestal ;  his  face  is  turned  upwards 
with  trust  in  God  ;  his  attitude  expresses  confident  assertion,  and  bis 
left  hand  holds  the  Bil>1e.  This  figure  is  said  to  be  the  most  charac- 
teristic representation  of  him  in  Art.  As  we  gaze  upon  it,  we  seem  to 
hear  him  uttering  the  memorable  words,  "  Hier  stehe  ich,  ich  kann 
nicht  anders,  Gott  helfe  mir  !  Amen  ! "  At  the  four  corners  of  the 
pedestal  are  seated  precursors  of  the  Reformation —Savonarola,  Huss, 
WyclifTe  and  Peter  Waldo.  The  personages  surrounding  the  central 
statue  are  learned  men  and  princes  who  embraced  the  lieform ;  with 
these  are  placed  allegorical  figures  of  cities  which  espoused  the  same 
cause,  Augsbourg,  Speier,  and  Magdeburg,  whose  moiu-nful  aspect 
indicates  sufferings  endured  in  war.  This  magnificent  memorial  was 
unveiled  in  1868,  and  in  the  following  year  an  interesting  pamphlet, 
pp,  88,  appeared,  entitled  {Vm-mser  Luther — Biiehkin  odtr  Luther  wnd 
(lie  iil'iiflm  KiimpftT  ilfx  Wormser  Lulhet-ilenUmalii ;  within  a  few  months 
five  large  editions  were  sold.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections  :  1.  The 
Precursors  of  the  Reformation  (Forhimpfer) ;  2.  Dr.  Martin  Luther. 
See  especially  The  IHet  {Itriclintag)  at  fronas,  pp.  41 — 48;  3.  Luther's 
associates,  Alelancthon  and  others  {Mitkiimpfer) ;  4.  Description  of  the 
Moimment.  On  the  front  of  the  cover  is  an  engraving  of  the  group 
of  statues,  and  on  the  back  a  ground-plan.  Photographs,  large  and 
small,  QM\  be  easily  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  references  already  cited  for  the  Vangiones  and 
their  capital  Borbetomagus,  we  may  notice  also  Tacitus,  Htsl.  lib.  IV, 
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The  historian  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  hook  has  relswd  the 
formidable  revolt  of  the  Batavian  chieftaiu  Civilis,  and  the  disasters 
which  befell  the  Eoman  armies.  But  at  last  the  tide  turns,  chaps.  68- 
70.  Mucianus  shows  the  utmost  energy,  pours  the  lejpons  through 
the  Alpine  passes  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  summons  troops 
even  from  Spain  and  Britain,  acting  on  the  principle  so  clearly 
enunciated  by  Lord  Nelson,  "  Numbers  alone  can  annihilate."  At  the 
same  time  Vindonissa  (Windisch),  a  most  important  military  station,  is 
occupied  by  SextUius  Felix.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Vangiones, 
as  we  learn  from  chapter  70,  where  they  are  twice  mentioned, 
at  first  serve  under  the  Treveran  leader  Tutor,  and  afterwards, 
at  the  approach  of  the  Roman  forces,  return  to  their  former 
allegiance,  lionesto  transfugio  rediere :  Merinile,  vi.  514-517,  8vo. 
edition. 

Books  descriptive  of  coins,  generally  without  Plates,  must  Iw 
supplemented  by  others  containing  engravings  or  photographs.  For 
the  edgle  in  ancient  medals  the  following  may  be  consulted  :  Ualidogm 
of  the  Hunter  Volledian  at  Ola/'iKni;  edited  by  Combe,  Tabulae  68,  better 
than  earlier  works  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  artists  too  often  have 
not  copied  the  originals  faithfully.  Combe  has  assigned  to  Falisci  types 
which  belong  to  Elis,  mistaking  the  digamma  for  the  Latin  F.  A  nfvj 
Cataloijite  of  Greek  Coim  in  the  Hunterian  Colkdion,  Uniwsitij  of  Gliifi/ine, 
is  now  in  course  of  publication,  edited  by  ti,  Macdonald ;  two  volumes 
4to.  have  already  appeared ;  L  Halij,  Sicili/,  Macedonia,  Tkrar/-  and 
Thegmlij  1899,  Pis.  L-XXX. ;  IL  XorfA  iredern  (keece,  CetUral  Greece, 
SmiDiem  Gi-fO'.  and  Asia  Minor,  1901.  Pis.  XXXL— LXIL  These  are 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  eagle  in  Greek  art.  B.V.  Head, 
Mistoriii  Xiimurnia,  pp.  353-357,  figs.  232-236.  For  illustration  the 
Xumismatic  Chronicle  of  the  Numismatic  Society  will  1)e  found  most 
useful,  each  quarterly  part  containing  photographic  reproductions,  e.g. 
Pis.  XV.  XVL  XVII.  1902,  Pt.  IV.  A  collection  of  6B6  coins,  chieHy 
of  Gaul,  has  been  recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  which 
was  previously  weak  in  this  department. 

Natural  historj'  as  portrayed  in  coins  is  well  represented  in  the 
following  work.  Tier-  und  Pflanzen Wider  auf  ^liinzeii  und  Gemmen  des 
Klassischen  Altertums  von  Imhoof-Blumer  und  Otto  Keller.  XXVI. 
phototypische  tafein  mit  1352  Abbildungen.  Tafel  IV.  Vogel,  Nos.  28- 
40,  p.  28  mi;  esp.  No.  29,  ZweJ  Adler  1.  einen  Hasen  zerreiasend ;  im 
Felde  r.  Heuschrecke. 

Kev.    AKPAl'AS.    Quadriga    im   Galopp   1.,    von   einem    Jiingling 

fbleitet ;  dariiber  1.  emporfliegender  Adler ;  unten  eine  Krabbe. 
rachtvollee  Stuck. 

No.  30.  STPA^'i-.AKP.ArANTI— N(iN.  Adler  1.  auf  eine  Schlange 
zufliegend.  Kev.     Tafel  VII.  No.  2. 

No.  34.     Adlerkopf  rechtshin. 

Kev.  GeHiigeller  Blitz  zwischen  F — A  in  eineni  Bliitterkranz. 

Hemi<lracbme  von  Elis. — Brit.  JIuseum. 

The  eagle  appears  on  an  interesting  gem.  Tiu<fi^'x  Calaloffue,  vol.  ii. 
p.  575,  No.  9923E8chyle  .  .  .  portant  le  gobelet  i  la  bouche,  pendant 
qu'un  aigle  \o\e  audessiis  de  lui  ayant  entre  aes  griffes  la  tortue  fatale, 
qu'il  fit  tomher  sur  sa  tete  chauve,  Donaldson,  Thciitf  of  the  Greeks,  sixth 
edition.  Introduction,  p.  73,  "the  story  is  evidently  an  invention." 
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Fiih-riux  M-A>ims,  lib.  IX.  c.  12,  ext.  §  2,  p.  726,  ed.  Caroliis  Kempfius, 
lf<54,  Aeschyli  vero  poetae  excesBua  quemadmodum  noii  voluntarius, 
sic  proper  rio\'itHtem  casus  referendus,  et  .tfi/q. 

Another  medal  struck  at  Speier  desen-es  attention,  because  the 
design  is  complicated  and  the  historical  interest  is  great.  The  obverse 
and  reverse  are  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  of  Dr.  Harster's  book 
already  cited.  A  hand  stietched  out  from  the  clouds  pours  water  on 
two  hands  similarly  placed.  This  reminds  me  of  the  Divine  arm  seen 
in  the  later  Komaii  coins,  symbolizing  a  special  Providence  interposing 
in  human  affairs.  Near  the  centre  of  the  medal  a  hand  holds  a 
crucifix,  with  word^  immediately  under  it,  MOEIAR  ,  QUA  .  FALI.A. 
Helow,  a  lion  lies  hohling  a  dog  with  his  fore-paws,  MENS  , 
GENEEOSA  underneath.  A  legend  is  inscribed  on  the  border 
ALT^:RIVS  *  ALTERA  ♦  POSCIT  •  OPEM  •  PAECIT  • 
SVBIFX^TIS  *  1627  *  XBE— Reverse.  A  gaiden  surrounded  by  a 
stone  ))alustrade,  and  divided  in  parterres  ;  in  the  centre  we  see  a 
bee- hive  on  a  massive  platform,  a  Hower  blooming  under  it,  and  the 
words  SEN  .  SPIR.  The  liack-ground  is  occupied  uy  the  Cathedral,  a 
plantation,  and  part  of  the  town  wall  with  foiu-  towers  close  tc^tber. 
Al>ove  these  bidldings  are  the  sun,  crescent  moon  and  the  armorial 
Itearings  of  a  Dean.  Inscription  on  the  border,  Winckelmann, 
Description  des  Pierres  Gravies  du  feu  Baron  de  Stosob,  1760. 
(^uahieoif  cUi.'vi;  L'HhIinre  Ancifnw,  section  I.  p.  417,  No.  51,  PSte 
antique.  Eachyle  ...  est  repr^senti^  portant  la  Tasse  a  la  Iwncbe. 
/-/-■//(,  Jlorumieiiti  Inedili,  Tomo  II.  Finlr  Trna,  p.  22.1.  Capitolo  \. 
Esohilo.  L'artelice  .  .  .  non  contento  dell'  atto  dell'  aquila  .  .  . 
sovrastante  al  pocta,  sembra  avcrci  voluto  far  ravvisar  anche  costui 
dal  soverchio  diletto  oh'  egli  aveva  di  here  sino  a  non  saper  compor  le 
tragedie  ch'  e'l  feee,  se  non  era  riscaldato  dal  ^ino.  This  interpretation 
might  l>c  supported  by  a  reference  to  Horace,  Ejiislh^,  I.  xix.  5  .•^^/. 

"  Laiidibns  Hrjiuilur  vini  ritiosus  Homcrua  : 
Eniiiii*  i]>Kp  phUt  iintiqiiaiii,  nisi  piitus,  aJ  nruiii 
ProBiluit-  du-i'inlM," 

with  note  in  the  edition  of  Oblwrius,  who  quotes  the  epithets  that 
Homer  applies  to  wine,  p.  496,  ii-lji-opri,  pt^i'tppova,  fn\i^fia,  giiov  roToy, 

Baumeister,  Ihnhuiilrr  dfs  KUi^iisrhen  Allerhims:,  \.  34,  a.t. 
AischyloB,  Uiittting  ingeniously  explains  the  gem  as  a  symlwl  of 
A iiitlirusin.  Die  x.\u'i-(;,  d.h.  die  Ljra  erliebt  sich  auf  den  Adlerfittigen- 
der  Foesic  zum  Hinmiel,  wahrend  der  Dichter  in  der  Gabe  des 
Dionysos  (Bacchus)  schweigt.  Abb.  36.  The  illustration  is  excellent. 
Again  we  may  appeal  to  Horace  in  favour  of  this  widely  different 
opinion  as  to  the  motive  of  the  artist.  Ihlm,  l\\.  xi.  3,  Tuque  testndo 
reaonare  septem  CallJda  nervis;  compare  the  Homeric  hymn,  Merc.  51, 
Horn. :  cd.  Ernesti,  vol.  V.  p.  38,  Glasgow,  'Emi  K  •rv^K/Hi-fovi  otatv 
eTafraaaro  yo^eiii.  cited  by  Wickham  in  loro.  According  to  this  view 
the  eagle  is  caiTj-ing  the  lyre  up  to  heaven,  as  he  bore  aloft  Ganymede 
to  wait  upon  Olympian  Jove ;  Miiller-Wieseler,  Denkmtiler,  pi.  XXXVI. 
No.  148,  p.  27 ;  see  my  paper  on  the  "Antiquities  of  Sens," 
A irli'ieiiloijiotl  Joiirmil,  Ivi.  367,  w/.  text,  and  note  2.  Hermes 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  lyre  by  stretching  strings  on  the  shell  of 
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the  tortoise  {leslvdo),  which  acted  as  a  sounding  board.    Liddell  and 
Seott,  Lejncon,  xt'^"'  (x^^""*"/)- 

Tenlwh  as  a  military  term  means  a  covering  to  protect  besiegers, 
arched  like  a  tortoise-shell.  W.  Froehner,  La  Colonne  Trajane, 
Premiere  Guerre  Dace,  Troisifeme  Campagiie,  §  56,  p.  117,  Retranche- 
ment  dace  attatju^  par  les  16gionnaires  qui  se  eont  rang^  en  tortue 
Plate  intercalated  in  the  text.  Fabretti,  Colonna  Trajana,  folio, 
Tavota  XXXVII.  No.  212.  La  scultura  jresenla  la  forma  della 
Eomana  Testuggine,  con  la  quale  i  soldati  eerrati  a  coperti  dal 
loro  scudo,  si  assicurano  dal  grandinaro  dei  sassi,  e  dall'  impeto  del 
dardi  scagliati  dall'  iniroico.  Rich,  Coinpimum  to  ilu  Lxtiii  Dtdivnarr/, 
has  a  good  illustration,  s.v.  Tesludo,  taken  from  the  Antonine  Column 
repeated  in  Smith's  Dklidaary  of  AiUiiiuUks,  third  edition,  ii. 
808. 

For  the  eade  as  a  decoration  of  harness  we  may  compare 
Lindenschmtt,  Die  Alterthiimer  unserer  heidnischen  Vorzeit,  Zweitcs 
Heft — -Tafel  V,  ii  Gerathe.  C.  Eisenperiode.  Beschlage  von  Wagen- 
und  Pferdegeschirr.  Romisch.  No.  4.  Vorderes  Dieehselbeschlag  in 
Gestalt  eines  Adlerkopfes  rait  dem  sogenannten  Aufhalter  in  Form 
eiiies  Hahiienkopfes,     Erz. 

A  parallel  case  in  our  own  country  is  supplied  by  the  Proceedings  of 
tite  SorMij  of  AidiqiiiiTies,  13  June,  lilOL  Second  series,  xviii, 
373,  Report  by  Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  W.D.,  Local  SecreUry 
for  Scotland,  Section  II  (a).  Excavations  on  Roman  Stations 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
"The  presence  of  these  clay  sling-bolts  (found  at  Ardoch),  together 
with  the  few  ornamented  harnes^numntings,  may  therefore  suggest  that 
Late-Celtic  civilisation  bad  also  preceded  the  advent  of  the  Romans 
into  North  Britain."  Dr.  Munro  mentions  the  discovery  of  75  pellets 
of  burnt  clay,  conically  shaped  at  both  ends  like  the  leaden  sling-bolts 
used  by  the  Romans, 

*  DVLCIS  *  CONCORDIA  ♦  FRVCTVS  *   DANTE  *   DEO  ♦ 
DVRABIMVS.— 1627. 

The  city  of  Speier  was  condemned  by  the  Imperial  Chambei  to 
compensate  the  Prince-Bishop  for  the  destruction,  in  league  with  Pfaiz, 
Baden  and  AViirtemberg,  of  the  fortifications  of  Udenheim.  The 
Bishop  demanded  175,000  reichsthaler ;  his  claim  was  reduced  to 
100,000,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  4,000  florins  yearly.  Speier 
applied  to  the  Imperial  Cities  (free  towns),  Frankfort,  Nuremberg  and 
Strassbnrg  for  a  loan.  Neither  capital  nor  interest  was  paid.  In  1649 
the  Town  Council  obtained  from  the  Imperial  Court  a  rei'ision  of  the 
litigation  about  this  debt.  This  was  opposed  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishop,  and  a  new  law-suit  commenced,  which  was  not  decided  even  in 
1776.  I  have  abridged  Harster's  narrative  of  these  proceedings,  op. 
cil.  p.  138,  s^q. 

In  some  of  the  coins  of  Speier  we  may  note  the  combination  of  the 
Imperial  an<l  Royal  titles,  which  was  by  no  means  common  at  the 
period. 

Otto  I.  the  Great  (936-973,  Emperor  from  962). 
+  OTTO  REX  IMP.     Reverse,  +  m  PIRACI.    Harster,  p.  95,  No.  I. 
It  is  like  what  finds  place  in  the  ease  of  his  present  Majesty : 
BRITT  :  0-\IX  ;  REX  F  ;  D  :  IND  :  IMP  : 
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Otto  III.  (983-1002,  Emperor  from  996). 
+  OTTO  +  IMP  AVG.     Rev.  m  CA  MARIA,  Church. 

AVe  may  observe  that  the  legend  here  describes  the  Cuthedral  as 
dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  In  a  document  dated 
782  (Charlemagne),  it  is  mentioned  as  ^cc/^.'ttu  damjte  Marii;  c-l  domni 
Slephani  (the  proto-martyr)  in  dvUate  Nenuienae  sen  Kypirra-if ;  but 
afterwards  as  domus  sanHe  Marie  virginis.    Harster,  pp.  95  -97. 

Heinrich  III.  (1039-56,  Emperor  from  1046). 
(+  HE)IKEICVS  (REX)  king's  head  bearded.  Rev.,  NiiE  (TIS 
■  CrVIT)AS.  Galley  with  cabin  or  church.  Ein  aiif  ein  Schiff  gestellt** 
Kirchengebiiude  ...  so  dass  dodurch  die  Bedeutung  der  Stadt 
Eugleich  als  eines  von  Konrad  II.  und  Heinrich  III.  mit  herrlichem 
Dome  geschmiickten.  Biachofseities  and  eines  vielbesuchteii  Handels- 
und  Ueberfahrtsplatzes  am  Rheinatrom  bezeichnet  wurde,  ihtd.,  p.  99, 

For  the  money  of  the  Othos  see  Lelewel,  I^'umismaiique  du  Moyen-Age. 
Trois&tne  Fartie.  Us  Trots  Otions  (936-1002),  pp.  127-139  ;  yautmiuie 
<k  la  mmnaie  ^piseopaie  smu  les  OtUms,  960-1000,  pp.  139-U9  ;  Mimnaie 
dfs  stignmn  laiipus  des  dutJi^s  de  Smiabe  H  de  Lotharingie  soiu^  ks  OIIoim 
(936-1002),  pp.  149-151.  Cm/.  Atlas,  Tables  Chronolopiques,  Tab. 
XIV. ;  et  Planches  Numismatiquea,  PI  XVIII.  Otho  the  First  well 
deserves  the  title  of  Great,  because  he  restored  and  appropriated  tbe 
Western  Empire,  enlarged  the  Kingdom  of  Germany  on  eveiy  side, 
obtained  the  nomination  of  the  Popes,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Turks :  Gibbon,  iMditif  ami  Fail,  edit.  Milman,  ix. 
188,  194  ;  X.  205,  206.  The  historian  invites  our  attention  especially 
to  the  authority  which  the  Emperors  exercised  at  Home,  vol.  ix, 
chap.  xlix.  p.  194,  note  127.  Firmiter  jurantes,  nunquam  se  papam 
eleeturos  aut  ordinaturoa  praeter  consensum  et  electionem  Othonis  et 
filii  sui  (Liutprand),  1.  vi.  c.  6.  p.  473. 

A  Diet  was  held  at  Speier  in  the  year  1526 ;  it  was  favourable  to  the 
Reformers,  and  enacted  that  the  i'nnces  should  manage  the  religious 
concerns  of  their  respective  territories,  as  they  saw  fit,  until  a  general 
Council  was  called.  In  the  second  Diet,  1529,  this  decree  was  annulled, 
the  procee<lingB  al  Worms  were  confirmed,  and  no  further  innovations 
were  allowed,  Mosbeim,  Ercksiastiml  Hislory,  English  Translation, 
iii.  123-126.  However,  the  Emperor  was  unable  to  carry  out 
these  ordinances,  as  the  Turks  were  advancing  towaids  Austria,  and  he 
needed  the  assistance  of  the  German  princes  to  repel  them.  The  next 
Diet  was  held  at  Augsburg,  1530,  when  the  famous  Confession,  named 
from  this  city,  was  publiBhed,  being  founded  on  tbe  17  Tormiu 
Articles  composed  by  Luther,  but  enlarged  to  the  number  of  28.  The 
translator  has  supplied  a  summary  of  tnem  in  the  notes,  Mosbeim,  up. 
nl.  iii.  138-141.  They  are  followed  to  some  extent  in  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Luther  could  not  be  present  at  this  assembly,  because  he  was  an 
outlaw,  under  the  Ban  of  the  Empire,  but  he  approved  of  the  Confes- 
sion drawn  up  by  Melanctbon,  which  bears  the  impress  of  his  character  j 
Merle  d'Anbign^,   Ilixloire  de  la  Ikformaiion,    iv.    193,    Melancthon 

.  .  s'appliquait  k  faire  une  exposition  de  la  foi  chr^tienne,  douce, 
mod^r^,  et  qui  s'^loignfit  le  moins  que  possible  de  la  doctrine  de 
I'Eglise  latine.     When  this  document  was  sent  to  Luther  for  his  opinion. 
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be  replied,  "  Magiater  Philippe  Sohrift  gefallt  mir  sehr  wohl,  und  ieh 
weiss  tiichts  daran  zu  beasern,  Doch  zu  ^dern  ;  wiirde  sich  imcfa  iiicht 
Bchicken,  denn  ich  eo  sanft  und  leise  nicht  aiiftret«n  kttnn.  Ghristue, 
unsei'  Hcrr,  schaffe,  dass  sie  viel  und  groeae  Fracht  bringe,  wie  wir 
hoffen  und  bitten.  Amen  ! "  Wormser  Luther  Buchlein,  Speyer  und 
Augsburg,  pp.  57-59.  The  Confession  was  presented  to  the  i.mperor, 
Charles  V.  in  a  hall  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  now  called  the  Itesidmz. 
For  the  general  liistory  of  this  period,  see  IVAubigD^,  &p.  cit.  iv, 
186-303. 
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instituie- 

ANNUAL  MEETING   AT  YORK. 

21at  Jiily  to  28th  July,  1904. 

Tuesday,  21st  July. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  (Aldermao  Edwin  Gray),  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  Sheriff  of  York  (Mr.  F.  Shann),  Aldermen 
\\'.  McKay,  E.  W.  Piiniell,  L.  Foster  and  S.  Border,  the  Town  Clerk 
of  York  (Mr.  Percy  Dale)  and  others,  received  the  members  of  the 
Institute  at  12  noon,  in  the  ancient  Giiildliall.  Among  those  present 
were  Sir  Henry  H,  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the 
Institute,  Sir  George  J.  Annytage,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the 
Electing,  Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  Bart.  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  Sir  Edward  Green,  Bart.,  Sir  Joseph  S.  Rvmer, 
Mr.  ^V.  W.  Morrell,  the  Rev.  W.  Hawnrth,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  C.  E  Elmhirat, 
Mr.  G.  Benson,  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  Lieut. -Colonel  Fagan,  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  P.S.A.,  Mr.  Hetherington  Smith,  Mr.  C.  A.  Bradford,  F.S.A., 
Mr.  J.  L.  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  S.  J.  Chadwick,  F.S.A.,  Miss  Hulme, 
Mr.  E  K.  CUrk,  F.S.A,,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  Rev.  Canon,  Mrs.,  and 
Miss  AVilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garraway  Rice,  Mr.  H.  Plowman,  F.S.A.. 
Mr.  Walter  liowley,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  E.  Goolden,  Rev.  Canon 
Freer,  Rev.  E.  H.  and  Mrs.  Goddard,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  F.S.A., 
Miss  Brabrook,  Rev.  E.  C.  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  Dr.  Bensly,  F.S.A.,  and 
Miss  Bensly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bilson,  Jlr.  P.  M.  Martineau,  Rev.  A.  D. 
Hill,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Hon.  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hale-Hilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton-Palmer,  Dr.  F.  Collins,  Mons.  Enlart, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bell,  Dr.  OUver,  Professor  E  C.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  tt 
Longden,  Mr.  G.  Le  Gros,  Mr.  W.  H.  Brierley,  Rev.  E.  S.  Bartlett  and 
Mrs.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  J.  E  Tanner,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Platnauer. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  the  Lord  Mayor  said  :  It  is  with  much 
nleasure  that  I  beg,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  York,  to  welcome  you, 
Rlr.  President,  and  the  members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute. 
It  ia  a  long  time  since  you  paid  a  visit  to  \ork,  and  I  doubt  not  that  if 
there  are  any  here  who  visited  it  in  1846  they  will  find  the  old  city  a 
good  deal  changed  ;  a  good  deal  of  the  quaintness,  old  houses,  and  narrow 
streets,  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  but  so  inconvenient  and  un- 
desirable in  other  ways,  have  gone.  A  ferry  at  Lendal  sounds  very 
nice  and  used  to  look  so,  but  if  a  train  has  to  be  caught,  not  once  a  year 
but  once  a  week,  and  very  often  more  frequently,  a  bridge  is  found 
rather  more  convenient.  It  falls  to  this  Corporation  to  endeavour  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  which  may  be  said  to  some  extent  to  be  a 
legaty  from  former  generations  :  I  refer  to  the  Building  and  Sanitary 
regulations  of  the  past  100  years.  From  one's  knowledge  of  what 
triumphs  can  be  gained  under  the  feeble  regulations  devised  by  the 
Governments  of  to-day,  in  the  way  of  narrow  streets  and  jerry  buildings, 
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one  cannot  lift  a  stone  to  fling  against  those  who  did  these  things  in 

g.st  years.  At  all  events,  buildings  then  were  honestly  built. 
appily  your  studies  and  inveatigations  are  directed  to  earlier  days 
than  those  to  which  I  have  been  referring.  If  you  should  in  your 
walks  through  the  city  see  any  erection,  glass,  or  building  of  a  public 
character,  which  offends  your  sense  of  good  taste  or  congruity,  let  it 

C  without  ridicule,  breathing  only  a  sigh  of  pity.  They  did  their 
according  to  their  lights,  and  the  early  Victorian  age  was  not 
remarkable  for  artistic  feeling.  I  think  I  may  claim  that  the  Corpora- 
tion is  now  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  not  only  sparing,  but  also 
of  preser\ing  all  those  remains  of  the  past  which  either  from  their 
antiquity  or  beauty  are  left  to  ua,  and  are  amongst  our  most  cherished 
possessions.  If  there  be  manifested  any  suggestion  of  removing  or 
altering  any  of  these,  have  we  not  at  our  elbow  our  very  candid  friends, 
the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  ?  By  resolutions,  remonstrances, 
letters  in  the  Press,  in  the  freest  of  language,  we  are  warned  of  our 
contemplated  crime.  It  is  the  nature  of  things,  however,  that  the  old 
order  should  change ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  though  regretted  that 
from  time  to  time  most  interesting  old  houses  belonging  to  private 
peraoiis  shoidd  disappear,  giving  place  to  more  commodious  modem 
buildings.  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Soc-iety, 
For  its  work,  the  Council  tieser^es  the  greatest  praise,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  citizens  and  archaeologists  are  due  to  them,  for  all  they  have 
accomplished  in  preser\4ng  to  us  so  much  of  what  we  now  possess  of  the 
records  of  the  past.  I  have  the  honour  of  claiming  that  my  grandfather, 
Jonathan  Gray,  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  society,  and  I 
hai^e  always  been  proud  of  an  unbroken  connection  with  the  society 
from  that  time.  If  I  might  make  a  criticism  or  suggestion,  I  would 
say  that  the  treasures  and  advantages  of  the  society  are  too  strictly 
preeer\'e<i,  and  would  suggest  that  in  consideration  of  a  suljsidy  from 
the  Corporation,  with  a  representation  on  the  Council,  the  benefits  of 
the  society  might  be  more  popularly  enjoyed.  I  hope  that  the  im- 
portant discoveries  as  to  the  early  form  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  will  be 
fully  appreciated  by  your  members.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
continued  vitality  of  arch.ieological  research  that  there  is  always  a 
possibility  of  a  fresh  discovery,  or  of  finding  good  grounds  for  upsetting 
theories  which  have  hitherto  stood.  Each  man  desires  not  only  to  read, 
but  to  see,  compare,  and  deduce  for  himself.  We  are  presently  to  hear- 
your  president's  address :  you  cannot  therefore  expect  from  me,  who  make 
no  claim  to  be  an  archaeologist  beyond  loving  and  admiring  the  work 
of  the  master  nunds  and  skilful  hands  of  past  centuries,  even  the 
eniitllest  exposition  of  the  many  interests  of  our  city.  The  study  and 
knowledge  which  your  great  society  has  for  so  long  existed  to  promote, 
can  only  have  beneficent  effect  on  mankind.  Surely  the  man  who 
appreciates  the  interesfi  and  beauties  revealed  by  such  study,  besides 
gaining  pleasures  of  the  ividest,  must  learn  reverence,  and  to  appreciate 
the  l)eauties  of  form  and  style.  What  a  help  to  education  and  refine- 
ment I  Such  a  man  should  never  commend  that  which  is  false, 
meretricious,  or  ignoble,  or  do  anything  which  would  offend  against 
that  first  great  canon  of  all  art.  Truth.  I  titII  end  by  again  bidding 
you  welcome  to  York,  and  hoping  your  stay  may  be  enjoyable  and 
instractive. 
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■  At  the  close  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  address  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
Council  Chamber,  where  the  President  of  the  Meetiug,  Sir  Geor<;e  J. 
Abhytaob,  Bart,,  delivered  his  Presidential  »ddress.     He  said  : 

In  taking  the  chair  at  this  meeting  to-day  I  feel  somewhat  keenly 
the  position  in  which  I  am  plaeed.  Vou  will  understand  that  it  ia  the 
custom  of  the  Koyal  Archaeological  Institute  to  invite  some  one  in  the 
county  they  are  insiting  to  preside  at  their  meeting,  and  I  must  thank 
Sir  Ilenry  Howorth  and  the  members  of  the  Institute  for  the  great 
honour  they  have  conferred  upon  me  in  asking  me  this  year  to  take 
this  honourable  position.  I  can  truly  say  that  we  in  Yorkshire  are 
much  pleased  by  the  selection  of  our  county  for  their  annual  meeting 
by  this  learned  Society,  and  I  feel  sure  that  their  visit  will  not  only 
give  an  enormous  amount  of  pleasure  to  those  who  appreciate  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  this  part  of  England,  but  will,  I  hope,  prove 
an  incentive  to  further  work  and  interest  in  the  future.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  your  wish  that  before  mentioning  any  other  matter  I  should 
express  our  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
York  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  are  receiving  us,  and  for  the 
cordial  greeting  they  have  accorded  to  us.  I  iindorstand  it  is  the 
custom  on  these  occasions  that  the  President  of  the  Meeting  should 
deliver  an  address.  This,  I  can  assure  you,  is  no  light  duty  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  eminent  persons  to  whose  qualifications  I  can 
certainly  have  no  pretensions.  Vou  are  all  probably  awaie  that  the 
last  occasion  on  which  the  Institute  visited  York  was  in  the  year  1846, 
and  I  believe  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  volume  produced  on 
that  occasion  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  standard  work  on  the 
history  of  York  and  its  neighbourhood.  More  particularly  niav  I 
refer  to  that  excellent  paper  on  the  architectural  history  of  \ork 
Minster  by  Professor  Willis,  which  is  probably  more  often  referred  to 
than  any  other  work  on  the  subject.  This  afternoon  the  meml>ers  of 
the  Institute  will,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  of  York  (who  has 
written  two  massive  volumes  on  the  heraldiy  of  the  Minster),  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  this  magnificent  cathedral  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaile,  himself  a  Yorkshireman,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  its  history  is  probalily  unequalled  at  this  present  lime. 
The  beautiful  building  at  the  east  end  of  York  Minster  will  also  be 
seen  to-day.  It  has  lately  been  purchased  by  the  Convocation  and 
HoTise  of  Laymen  of  the  Northern  Province.  It  is  much  dilapidated, 
but  it  has  passed  into  their  hands  on  the  express  condition  that  it  is  to 
be  thoroughly  restored.  It  ia  intended  to  convert  it  into  a  Church 
House,  providing  accommodation  for  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation 
an<l  for  the  House  of  Laymen.  It  was  founded  in  1453  as  a  College 
for  the  Parsons  and  Chantry  Priests  of  the  cathedral  to  reside  in. 
We  shall  also,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frank  Green,  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Treasurer's  House,  which  has  lately  been 
restored  by  him.  But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  undertake  to  mention  the 
many  and  varied  objects  of  interest  in  this  great  county  to  which  your 
attention  will  be  drawn  during  the  present  meeting.  I  may,  however, 
state  generally  that  the  leading  features  of  our  programme  appear  to 
be  the  large  number  of  old  historical  castles  which  we  shall  see.'  On 
Wednesday,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bilson,  you  are  to  see  U'ressle 
Castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of' 
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Worcester,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  On  Thursday  we  go  to  Bolton, 
where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner.  This  was 
also  built  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  by  Richard,  Lord  Scrope,  and  some 
centiuies  later  waa  defended  by  Colonel  Scrope  for  the  King  in  the 
civil  wars,  but  eventually  had  to  surrender.  In  the  afternoon  we  go  to 
Middleham,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Eobert  Fitz  Eanulph 
about  1190.  Here  Edward  IV.  was  confined  hy  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
but  he  escaped,  levied  an  army,  and  obtained  a  vict-ory  over  his 
opponent.  King  Edward  IV.  (whose  son  Edward  was  born  here) 
subsequently  gave  the  castle  to  his  brother  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  On  Friday  we  are  to  have  a  joint  day  with  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  to  visit  those  churches  in  York  which  contain 
ancient  glass,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Westlake,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Mr.  MicKlethwaite  will  (describe  Clifford's  Tower,  and  we  shall  visit  the 
niins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  as  well  as  the  Merchant  Adventurers'  Hall. 
Conisborough  CMtle,  whosesite  ia  aaid  to  be  that  of  a  Saxon  atronghold, 
will  be  visited  on  Saturday,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  Here 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  grandson  of  Richanl  III.,  was  bom,  and 
as  3-ou  are  probably  aware,  one  of  the  principal  scenes  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  romance  of  Ivanhoe  was  laid  here.  I  nave  only  given  you  a 
brief  survey  of  some  of  the  places,  which  amongst  many  others  are  to 
be  visited,  and  I  have  not  attempted,  nor  should  I  dare  to  attempt  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  experts,  to  enlarge  upon  their  archaeological 
and  architectural  details.  But  that  we  have  a  rich  feast  before  us 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

If  time  permitted,  I  should  much  like  to  give  the  members  some  idea 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  during  the  last  thirty  years  by  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  of  which  my  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Brooke  is  the  President,  and  by  other  archaeological  societies  in  the 
eoiuitry,  but  I  am  afraid  that  in  doing  so  I  should  only  weary  you. 
The  Journal  of  the  Society  is  accessible  to  all,  and  I  think  I  may,  with 
confidence,  refer  you  to  its  pages  for  much  interesting  information 
relating  to  this  county.  I  presume  it  is  our  object  to  ascertain  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  can  be  the  local  history  of  our  country,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  in  York  and  its  neighbourhood  you  have  a  rich 
mine  to  draw  upon,  not  only  from  an  architectural  point  of  new,  but 
also  from  a  literary  one.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learnt  by  dihgent 
work  in  deciphering  dusty  old  deeds,  and  although  a  very  great  deal 
hiiE  been  done  of  recent  years,  especially  by  the  Histoncal  MSS. 
Commission,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  volume  upon  volume  might 
be  added  to  our  present  information,  if  the  owners  of  theae  ancient 
documents  would  only  make  the  fact  of  their  existence  known  to  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  decipher  them.  I  hope  I  may  not  be 
considered  as  departing  from  the  straight  line  of  an  archaeological 
address,  if  I  also  mention  the  necessity  of  preserving,  wherever  possible, 
,  the  materials  for  family  history,  especially  the  wills,  heralds'  visitations, 
and  parish  registers  of  which,  in  very  many  eases,  only  one  copy  exists, 
and  tliat  liable  to  destraetion  at  any  time  by  fire  or  otherwise.  In 
Yorkshire,  we  have  been  fairly  fortunate  in  preserving  some  of  these 
records.  The  erection  of  the  excellent  Probate  Registry  in  this  city 
has  materially  increased  the  safety  of  the  documents  now  deposited 
there.     And  several  volumes  of  indexes  thereto  iiave  been  printed  hy 
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the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  in  their  Record  Series,  M-hich  ure 
of  the  greatest  value  to  genealogical  students.  The  whole  of  the 
Heralds'  Visitations  of  the  county  are  printed,  and  we  have  formed  a 
Society,  which  is  making  good  progress  with  Parish  Registers.  I 
believe  the  collection  of  raw  material  of  this  kind  is  the  surest 
foundation  for  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  county,  though  perhaps 
we  may  never  five  to  see  its  completion ;  but,  depend"  upon  it,  everyone 
who  will  do  his  little  now  will  be  thanked  some  day  by  those  who  will 
eventually  benefit  by  his  spade  work. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  large 
photographic  survey  taking  place,  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Photographic  Record  Society,  to  which  we  are  all  invited  to  senrt 
photographs  of  any  antiquarian  subjects,  whether  parte  or  whole  of 
ancient  buildings.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  do  so,  and  a  very  small 
expense,  but  when  these  photographs  are  properly  arranged  and 
catalogued  as  they  now  are  by  this  Society,  ana  then  deposltwl  in  the 
Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  they  become  most  important 
evidence  of  the  features  of  the  country  at  the  time  they  were  taken. 
It  is  obvious  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  secure  a  faithful  picture 
of  an  old  building  before  the  restoring  architect  or  local  builder 
commenced  operations.  I  will  just  mention  one  example  where  this  is 
most  apparent.  It  frequently  occurs  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  public  works  that  old  structures  must  be  destroyed,  or 
at  any  rate,  altered  to  meet  the  new  circumstances.  I  am  sure  that  in 
a  city  like  this,  which  has  goofl  reasons  to  be  proud  of  its  ancieuL 
buil<!ings  and  history,  that  there  is  a  desire  to  preserve  every  link  that 
is  possible  with  the  past,  and  that  due  regard  will  always  i>e  given  to 
retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ancient  work  without  preventing  the 
proper  development  of  the  more  modem.  When  men  of  common-sense 
come  together  to  discuss  these  matters,  there  is  always  a  method  to  be 
foiuid  of  carrying  them  out,  if  there  is  a  will.  I  hope  I  have  not 
detained  you  too  long.  I  feel  that  the  study  of  archaeology  in  its 
many  branches,  is  one  of  the  greatest  interests  that  a  busy  man  can 
take  up.  Every  one,  to  my  mind,  should  have  some  hobby,  an<.l  that 
hobby  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  apart  from  the  routine  of  his  daily 
life.  In  conclusion,  let  me  again  express  our  thanks  to  the  Lor<l  Mayor 
and  citizens  of  York,  and  also  repeat  the  welcome  of  this  coimty  to  the 
Memliers  of  the  Institute,  and  let  me  assure  them  that  we  shall  all  look 
forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  information  they  are  prepared 
to  give.  I  venture  to  think  that  when  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
of  1903  are  recorded,  they  will  hold  no  unworthy  place  by  the  side  of 
those  of  1846. 

Sir  HENRif  H.  HowOBTH  said  it  was  his  duty  as  the  official  mouth- 
piece of  the  Institute  to  return  thanks  to  Sir  George  Arniytage  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  addresses  they  had  given  them.  Their  visit  to 
that  city  of  lieauty  and  interest  had  commenced  xinder  circumstances 
that  were  extremely  favourable.  The  city  contained  the  very  finest 
Gothic  building  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and  that  meant  anywhere. 
They  had  associations  that  took  them  back  long  before  the  time  of 
history,  and  he  supposed  there  was  no  town  in  England  that  could 
claim  to  a  continuation  of  municipal  life  from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  sure  they  were  all  proud  to  have  a  Y'orkshireman  in  the  Chair, 
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and  they  would  all  be  delighted  to  welcome  another  Yorkshire  friend 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Edward  Green,  Their  President  had  written 
several  books,  and  had  been  able  to  combine  the  virtues  of  a  country 

fentleman  with  the  skill,  perseverance,  and  energy  attaching  to  the 
ead  of  a  great  induatriat  undertaking  like  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  Company. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he 
wondered  how  it  was  that  the  Institute  had  allowed  fifty-seven  years 
to  pass  without  paying  a  second  visit  to  York.  The  only  reason  he 
thought  was  that  they  were  so  contented  with  the  results  produced  that 
they  rested  on  their  renown.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifjing  than 
the  reception  they  had  met  with,  and  nothing  more  interesting  than  the 
address  they  had  heard. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sir  George  Armytage  having  replied,  the  party 
adjourned  for  luncheon. 

After  luncheon  the  party  reassembled  in  the  Minster,  when  Mr.  J.  T, 
MiCKLETHWAiTE  first  explained  the  architectural  history  of  the  church, 
and  then  conducted  the  visitors  round  the  building  and  into  the  crypt, 
where  some  remains  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  original  seventh 
century  church  were  pointed  out.  While  the  party  was  assembled  in 
the  nave  the  following  communication  from  Mr,  N.  H,  J,  Westlake, 
F.S.A.,  was  read,  on  a  panel  qf  stained  glass  in  one  of  the  north  clerestory 
windows  which  had  formed  part  of  a  twelfth  century  Jesse  Tree  : 

"  This  panel  of  painted  glass  is  probably  the  most  interesting  fragment 
in  the  country,  for  many  reasons  which  I  shall  hereafter  specify.  It  is 
a  pity  that  it  has  been  placed  in  the  clerestory,  it  is  there  almost  out  of 
sight  and  difficult  to  examine ;  moreover,  it  never  was  in  any  way 
related  to  its  present  position.  In  about  the  year  1880  I  had  a  scaffold 
erected  to  the  clerestory  and  a  careful  tracing  made,  a  reduction  of 
which  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  my  book  on  glass,  p.  42.  I  was 
then  struck  with  the  great  excellence  of  the  work  considering  its 
period,  and  if  it  is  an  Enghsh  production,  it  is  in  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  good  condition  of  art  in  this  country. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  design  for  glass  formed,  at  this  date, 
part  of  the  work  of  the  scriptorium ;  the  general  international 
resemblance  of  detail,  and  the  additional  similarity  of  design  in  stone, 
wall  painting,  glass,  and  manuscript  are  evidences  of  this  origin  of  all 
the  work.  I  luive  gone  considerably  into  this  question  in  my  new 
volume  on  wall  painting,  which  I  hope  will  be  ready  soon  after 
Christmas.  There  are  also  leaded  in  various  panels  of  glass  in  the 
Minster  certain  fragments  of  borders  of  the  same  origin  as  this  figure  ; 
all  these  details  have  a  great  resemblance  to  French  and  German  work 
The  evidences  of  resemblance  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Brown's  work  and  in 
my  'History  of  Painted  Glass.'  Although  tracings  or  sketches  of  foreign 
work  may  have  been  use<l  in  the  York  scriphrium,  the  draughtsman 
has  given  them  a  certain  touch  of  variety  which  may  be  national,  as 
they  resemble  work  in  other  arts  in  this  coiintty. 

I  do  not  wish  to  recapitulate  what  has  already  been  written  on  this 
glass,  but  if  possible  to  give  you  a  few  new  suggestions. 

The  glass  belonged,  almost  without  doubt,  to  the  church  built  by 
Thomas  of  Bayeux,  consecrated  archbishop  in  1070,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  finished  his  church  about  1100. 
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The  quire  waa,  however,  pulled  down  and  enlarged  by  Archbishop 
Boger,  1154-1181,  &iid  the  nave  rebuilt  between  the  years  1291  ana 
1345.  It  may  therefore  have  been  removed  from  the  old  nave  to  the 
present  one  about  that  time. 

The  old  Jesse  at  Chartres  of  similar  design  occupied  the  west  window 
of  the  nave ;  that  at  S.  Denis,  if  I  remember  nghtly,  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  t^uire.  It  is  thus  possible  that  the  glass  may  have  formed 
part  of  the  quire  decoration  of  Archbishop  Roger;  but  on  this  point 
there  is  no  other  evidence. 

The  Jesse  at  S.  Denis  belongs  to  the  church  dedicated  by  the  Abbot 
Soger  in  1142,  and  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  works  at  Vork, 
Chartres,  and  S.  Denis,  allow  us  to  date  the  work  as  of  about  1150. 

Here  I  may  introduce  the  most  important  speculation  that  I  hare  to 
put  before  you. 

All  students  of  history  know  the  powerful  influence  that  the  religious 
orders  then  existing,  especially  the  Benedictine,  had  upon  the  arte,  and 
they  moreover  know  that  Abbot  Suger  was  a  man  of  learning,  taleot 
and  invention,  and  it  is  to  his  invention  and  learning  that  I  am  about 
to  ascribe  the  Jesse  Tree. 

As  far  as  my  researches  have  led  me  in  this  matter  that  in  S.  Denis 
is  the  earliest  example  in  any  art. 

The  S.  Denis,  Chartres,  and  York  windows  are  then  the  three  earliest 
examples  of  this  design  which  ultimately  became  so  common  and  so  full 
of  beautiful  variations  of  design  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  earliest  jxiinted  Jesse  is,  I  think,  the  magnificent  ceiling  of  S. 
Michael's,  Hildesheim. 

As  an  example  therefore  of  the  finest  work  of  ita  period,  of  ite 

Srobable  nationality  in  production,  and  of  the  earliest  design  in  the 
esse  Tree,  this  York  panel  occupies  a  very  important  position  in  art, 
and  it  might  with  advantage  be  placed  in  a  more  accessible  position  and 
be  covered  with  plate  glass  both  within  and  without. 

One  word,  however,  on  this  real  example  of  Norman  glass  concerning 
its  facture  and  painting.  When  it  is  placed  within  reach  of  study,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  fabric  has  not  those  very  eccentric  characteristics 
which  certain  fabrics  of  modern  '  Norman '  glass  possess.  It  has 
character,  but  that  character  does  not  require  exaggeration  and  become  a 
caricature  of  the  fabric,  such  as  is  affected  in  some  modem  art,  especially 
in  America. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  it  is  painted  in  a  reasonable  and  artistic  way. 
This  is  a  day  of  recipe,  and  we  are  told  that  all  good  glass  is  painted  in 
this  manner  or  in  that ;  now  the  old  painters  had  one  recipe  and  that 
was  to  make  the  best  reasonable  use  of  their  material.  It  one  piece 
of  glass  required  obscuring  or  backing  to  bring  it  into  tone  with  its 
neighbours  it  receiveil  that  backing ;  if  it  were  best  left  clear  it  was 
so  reft. 

The  'Five  Sisters'  in  the  north  transept,  glazed  in  what  is  now 
technically  termed  'grisaille,'  are  the  next  in  order  of  date.  They 
differ  both  in  detail  and  in  design  from  the  more  southern  work  such  as 
wB  find  at  Lincoln,  Sahsbury,  at  Chartham  in  Kent,  and  in  other 
localities.  They  are  later  than  the  Lincoln  and  Salisbury  work  and 
earlier  than  that  at  Chartham ;  they  are  probably  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 
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Thej'  are  also  probably  the  produce  of  a  northern  school ;  the  desigii 
is  BO  especially  adapted  to  the  windows  and  to  the  situation  in  the 
Minster  that  it  seems  very  likely  indeed  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
ilesigner  who  had  studied  the  sitiiation  for  which  the  work  was 
intended. 

A  stiident  of  historical  ornament  can  find  in  York  Minster  sufficient 
examples  in  the  glass  alone  to  give  him  a  fair  education.  The  gradual 
degradation  in  form  of  the  already  degraded  chissic  ornament,  then  the 
reaction  towards  naturalism  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  course  of  '  Gothic  '  design  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  all 
in  this  building  well  exemplified." 

The  various  treasures  preserved  in  the  vestry  were  explained  by  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Deax  of  York,  Dr.  Pukey-Cust,  F.S.A. 

A  visit  was  next  paid,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Edward  Green,  to  the 
Treasurer's  House,  an  interesting  EUzal)ethan  mansion  near  the  east 
end  of  the  Minster,  where  Mr.  Frank  Green  has  accumulated  a  large 
numi)er  of  pictures  and  ox-amples  of  old  furniture. 

A  visit  was  also  nuido  to  the  ancient  College  of  S.  William,  the 
buildings  of  which,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  seventeenth  century 
alterations,  have  been  lately  Iwught  aa  a  church  house  for  the  laymen 
of  the  Convocation  of  York. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  in  the  museum  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophieal  Society,  Mr.  T.  M.  Faij.ow,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  Yorkshire  Golrlsraichs  and  their  work,  with  special  reference 
to  the  local  marking  of  plato  at  York,  Hull,  and  Lcotls.  Mr.  Fallow's 
paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  an  interesting  series  of  pieces  of  plate, 
will  he  printed  in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal. 

Wednesday,  22nd  July. 
The  party  proceeded  by  rail  by  the  9.35  a.m.  train  to  Howdcn, 
where  the  magnificent  church  was  first  inspected.  The  noble  quire  is 
now  in  ruins,  owing  to  its  having  formed  the  church  of  a  college  of 
secular  canons  suppressed  at  the  Keformation.  The  nave  and  transepts 
and  the  grand  central  tower  had  escaped  a  similar  fate  through  their 
having  formed  the  parish  church  of  Howden.  The  architectural  history 
was  lucidly  exphtined  by  Mr,  Johx  Bn,soN,  F.8.A,,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  now  ruined  quire  had  replaced  an  earlier  one  of  the  same  date 
as  the  transepts,  but  without  aisles,  built  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  reconstruction  of  the  church  had  afterwards 
l)een  continued  westwards,  and  the  existing  nave  and  aisles  were  fully 
developed  work  of  the  last  qiiarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
completion  of  the  church  westwards  was  followed  by  the  building  of  a 
new  quire  with  aisles,  the  existing  ruins  of  which  showed  that  its 
eastern  gable  must  have  been  a  composition  of  e.'cceptional  beauty. 
The  only  later  a<lditions  were  the  lovely  httle  octagonal  chapter  house, 
now  reduced  to  a  sad  wreck,  on  the  south  side  of  the  quire,  and  the 
lantern  of  the  central  tower,  the  work  of  Bishop  Skirlaw,  the  central 
stage  being  the  work  of  Bishop  Sldrlaw  or  his  immediate  successors, 
and  the  upper  stage  an  addition  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  dealing  with  the  architecture  of  the  church  Mr.  BlLSON  said  he 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  bearing  on  architectural  develop- 
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nient,  a  point  aonicwhat  nCElected.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  architecture  of  Englaiiil  ran  parallel  to  the  architecture  of 
France,  and  he  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  French 
influence  in  the  earlier  windows.  Of  the  forma  of  tracery  In  use 
during  the  latter  {tart  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  nave  and  its  iUBles 
furniefa  typical  examples.  They  are  not  generally  an  itaprovement  on 
the  earlier  forms,  l>nt  they  led  np  to  the  flowing  form  which  began 
alKiut  1315.  In  Franre  that  waa  not  rejiched  until  a  considerably 
later  date.  That  form  in  the  window  tracery  was  a  perfectly  Engliui 
developQient  and  led  on  to  what  was  nick-naraeii  Perpendicular,  which 
waa  also  Engli^^h.  Mr.  Bll.SOK  also  called  attention  to  the  interesting 
series  of  monuments,  including  a  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  l^y  on  a 
tomb  in  the  south  transept.  After  a  perambulation  of  the  outside  of 
the  chui'ch,  a  brief  visit  was  paid,  also  under  Mr.  Ril}»n's  guidance, 
to  the  adjoining  remains  of  the  manor  hnu.ie  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
which  include  the  hall  and  porch  of  Bishop  Skirlaw  and  a  gateway 
built  by  Bishop  hangley. 

Within  the  walls  ot  this  house  Bishop  Hugh  de  Puiset  (or  Pudsey) 
diet!  on  3rd  March,  1194—5,  and  Bishop  Waiter  of  Kirkham  in  August, 
1260.  The  latter  was  buried  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Durham,  but  his 
viscera,  which  were  probably  removed  for  the  purpose  of  embalming 
the  IxHly,  a  process  which  has  been  earricil  out  in  the  case  of  the  late 
I'opo  of  Kome,  wereburiod  under  a  grave  cover  of  Frosterley  marble 
in  the  south  transept  of  Howdcn  Cmirch.  The  stone  bea-s  a  raised 
cross  and  an  iiiscriptiun  in  Lombardic  characters.  Bishop  Walter 
Skirl.tw,  who  waa  a  munificeii'.  benefactor  of  the  church,  and  built  the 
hall  of  the  Manor  House,  died  here  on  24th  March,  1405-6,  and 
waa  buried  at  Durham. 

After  luncheon,  carriages  were  in  leadiness  to  convey  the  party  to 
Wrcssle  Castle,  an  interesting  late  foiirteenth  century  sxaraple  of  the 
transition  from  the  purely  militJiry  stronghold  to  a  fortified  house,  in 
the  form  of  ranges  of  chambers  arranged  around  an  open  court,  with 
towers  at  the  angles.  Only  <ine  side  of  the  square  now  remains,  but 
Jlr.  Bilson  showed  by  the  aid  of  a  plan  what  had  been  the  ori^nal 
arrangement,  and  by  quot-itions  from  letters  and  other  document«, 
what  had  lieeti  the  fate  of  the  building  owing  to  its  share  on  behalf  of 
the  King  during  the  tireat  Kebellion. 

From  Wressle,  the  partj'  returned  by  train  to  Selby,  where 
Mr.  J,  T.  MlCKLKTllWAiTE  called  attention  to  the  chief  features  of  the 
abbey  chtirch,  which  is  well-known  for  ita  noble  fourteenth  century 
quire,  and  a  nave  which  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  repeat^ 
experiments  on  the  part  of  its  twelfth  century  builders.  The  monastic 
buildings  have  unfortunately  I)een  entirely  destroyed. 

At  the  evenitig  meeting  Mr  F.  Haverfiei.d  read  a  paper  on 
"  Koman  Yorkshire,"  which,  he  sai<l,  included  traces  of  a  purely 
military  occupation,  as  shown  by  the  v.irioua  forts  of  which  remains 
exist,  and  the  evidences  of  civil  settlements  at  York,  Aldbrou^h,  and 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Haveriicid  said  the  subject  of  Roman  Britain  was 
not  very  popular,  on  accoiint  of  its  being  difficult  and  distant.  It  waa 
difficult  because  it  involved  the  study  of  the  whole  Koman  Empire, 
because  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  study  of  that  empire  had 
expanded  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  it  was  hard  t«  keep  up  with  the 
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<Ievelopment.  It  was  also  h  distant  subject.  Do  what  they  would, 
Roman  remains  never  came  home  like  mediaeval.  Wc  felt  indistinctly 
that  between  us  iin<l  the  Komans  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed,  that  we 
could  not  make  a  national  hero  of  Caractaciis,  and  unless  the  question 
was  one  of  local  typography,  the  consicleration  of  Romano-British  life 
seems  a  far  off  alien  study.  That  state  of  things,  he  thought,  would 
not  last  long,  because  the  growth  of  Imperial  .sentiment  in  England 
would  soon  awaken  an  interest  in  other  Empires.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  should  consider  Roman  Yorkshire  rather  as  illustrative  of  the 
Empire  than  as  a  tupo^raphical  area  of  roads,  etc.  For  tlutt  purpose, 
Yorkshire  was  especially  suited,  since  it  combined  civil  and  military 
life.  The  Romans  grouped  their  armies  only  on  frontiers  and  disordered 
districts  and  Y'orkshirc  contained  its  share  of  unrest.  But  it  also 
contained  orderly  civil  life,  and  acconlingly  in  Yorkshire  civil  and 
military  admitiistnition  somewhat  overlapped.  He  then  described  the 
military  system  of  garrisons,  the  legion  at  York,  and  the  auxiliaries 
and  detiichmeiits  at  other  places,  and  the  forts,  which,  in  some 
instances,  were  enlarged  blockhouses  or  compounds  with  garrisons  of 
from  500  to  1,000  men.  At  York,  the  fortress  plainly  occupic<l  the 
Cathedral  Iwnk  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  walls  toiild  still  lie  largely  traced. 
Two  of  its  gates  were  fixed,  ami  the  only  doubt  was  as  to  the  position 
of  the  south  wall,  which  ran  somewhere  near  to  Ghurch-strect.  Except 
the  walls,  little  remained  In  civil  life,  the  cantonments  outside  the 
camp,  and  on  the  other  (station)  side  of  the  river  became  a  town  with 
municipal  rights.  The  sohliers  were  the  dominant  element  of  the 
numicipality,  and  York  then  was  far  inferior  in  civil  life  to  York  now. 
He  also  explained  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  people  spoke  Latin  an<l 
were  ChristiJin. 

Thursday,  23rd  July. 

The  party,  which  nunil)ert'd  alwut  a  hundred,  first  went  by  train  at 
w,45  a.m.  from  York  to  Redmirc,  and  then  in  carriages  by  a  short  but 
hilly  journey  to  Bolton,  Here  the  castle  was  descrilied  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  Johx  Hope,  who  pointed  out  that  the  building  had  been  erected 
by  Sir  Richard  le  Hcrop,  prolxibly  in  rivalry  of  the  new  works  with  which 
l^alph  Xevill,  the  Lord  of  Middieham,  had  lately  surrounded  his 
Xorman  keep.  Itolton  hail,  however,  been  built  upon  a  new  site,  and 
in  the  newest  fashion,  in  the  form  of  four  ranges  of  chambers  disposed 
rnmid  an  open  court  with  towe's  at  the  angles.  Sir  Richard  le  Scrop 
obtained  licence  to  crenellate  his  house  at  Bolton  in  1379,  but  Mr.  Hope 
showed  that  he  had  already  in  the  previous  year  entered  into  a 
contract  with  John  Lewyii,  mason,  for  the  erection  of  certain  works  at 
Bolton,  which,  however,  only  appeared  to  extend  to  two  sides  of  the 
existing  building.  The  original  contract  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Bolton,  the  owner  of  the  castle,  and  is  in  French,  but  ^Ir.  Hope 
submitted  the  following  translation  of  the  operative  part  of  it : 

"  in  the  first  place  a  tower  for  a  kitchen,  which  shall  be  vaulted  and 
embattled,  and  shidi  be  of  a  height  of  50  ft.  below  the  battlement,  and 
shall  lie  in  length  of  10  ells  and  in  breatlth  8  ells,  and  the  outride 
walls  of  the  said  tower  shall  be  of  a  thickness  of  2  ells.  Also 
there  shall  be  made  between  the  said  tower  for  the  kitchen  and  the  gate 
a  house  vault«d  an<l  embattled,  and  above  the  vault  shall  be  three 
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chantborB  one  above  the  other,  and  each  chamber  shall  I>e  of  the  length 
of  12  ella  and  in  breadth  5|  ells,  and  the  said  house  shall  he  of  a  height 
of  40  ft.  helow  the  battlement,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  outside 

2  ells  and  within  i  ft.  Also  there  shall  be  an  emliattled  tower  which 
shall  lie  of  a  height  of  50  ft  under  the  Iwttiements,  in  which  tower 
there  shall  be  a  gate  vaulted,  and  alxi^e  the  gate  shall  be  three 
chambers,  one  above  the  other,  and  they  shall  be  in  length  lOJ  ells  and 
in  width  5J  ells.  And  in  the  s-ime  tower  on  the  side  of  the  gate 
towards  the  south  shall  be  a  vaulted  (hamlier,  and  over  that  chamber 
shall  be  three  chambers,  one  above  the  other,  which  shall  be  in  length 
13  ells,  and  in  breailth  7  ells,  and  the  walls  outside  of  the  said  chambers 
shall  be  of  a  thickness  of  6  ft.,  and  within  of  4  ft.  Also  there  shall  !« 
a  chamber  adjoining  the  said  tower  on  the  side  towards  the  west,  which 
shall  be  vaulted  and  embattled,  and  of  a  height  of  40  ft.  under  the 
battlement,  and  over  the  said  vaulted  chamber  another  house,  vaulted, 
and  al)ove  that  a  chamlier  which  shall  be  in  length  10  ells  with  the  entrv, 
and  5^  ells  in  width,  and  the  walls  without  the  said  chamliers  shall  be 
of  the  thickness  of  2  ells,  and  the  walls  \vithin  of  4  ft.  Also  all  the 
houses  anil  chambei's  aforesaid  shall  have  entries,  chimnies,  doors, 
windows,  and  privies,  and  all  necessaries  which  are  required  for  the 
said  work.  Also  there  shall  !>e  three  staircases,  one  within  the  kitchen 
and  two  for  the  tower  of  the  gHt«.  Also  all  the  walls  within  the 
afoT'esaid  chambers  which  shall  be  piirclose  shall  he  of  a  thickness  of 

3  ft.  or  4  ft,,  accorfling  as  they  require." 

For  the  aforesaid  works  John  Lewyn  was  to  win  his  own  stone,  and 
to  be  paid  100s.  for  eiieh  perch,  "  measured  by  20  ft.  by  the  elj,  as  well 
for  vaults  as  for  walls"  and  to  receive  besides  fifty  marks.  Sir  Kich.ird 
undertook  to  find  wood  for  the  lime-kilns,  the  carriage  of  all  stones, 
sand,  and  lime,  and  the  timber  for  the  centres  and  scalTolds. 
According  to  Lclan<l,  the  castle  was  eighteen  years  in  building,  and 
cost  every  year  1,000  marks. 

Mr.  Hope  also  pointed  out  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  and 
drew  special  attention  to  the  singular  way  in  which  the  portcullises 
that  defended  each  doorway  were  merely  drawn  up  above  them,  and 
not  into  a  groove  out  of  sight.  He  also  indicated  in  the  hall  the 
singular  contrivance  noticed  by  Leland,  whereby  the  smoke  from  the 
central  fire  escaped  through  holes  in  the  heads  of  the  windows  instead 
of  through  the  more  iisual  louvre  surmounting  the  roof.  The  castle, 
though  for  the  most  part  in  niins,  is  well  cured  for,  and  from  the  top 
of  one  wing,  which  retains  its  floors  and  roof,  the  visitors  were 
gratified  by  a  magnificent  view  of  Wensleydale. 

From  the  castle  a  drive  through  Lord  Bolton's  park  brought  the 

K»rty  to  Leyburn,  whence,  after  luncheon,  the  journey  was  resumed  to 
liddleham.  Here  Mr.  Hope  again  acted  as  guide,  and  explained  how 
the  first  Norman  castle  was  now  a  small  derelict  moated  mount  on  the 
rising  ground  to  the  north.  The  present  castle  consists  of  a  quad- 
rangle of  ranges  of  chambers,  with  corner  towers,  erected  by  Ralph. 
Lord  Nevill  of  Haby,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
enclosing  a  great  rectangular  keep  or  tower  of  two  stories,  the  work 
probably  of  Eolwrt  Fitz-Ranulf,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Were  the  tower  al>sent,  Mr.  Hope  pointed  out,  the  plan 
would  resemble  that  of  the  castles  of  Wressle  and  Bolton.     Between 
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tho  keep  and  the  line  of  the  eastern  curtain,  are  the  niiiia  of  the 
cbapel,  which,  though  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  a  curioux  example 
of  imitation  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  keep.  The  ninges 
of  buildings  forming  the  enceinte  appear  to  have  been  erecteit  within 
the  lines  of  tho  surroundiug  ditch.  From  a  survey  of  the  castle  made 
for  King  Henry  VIII.  in  1538,  Mr.  Hope  was  able  to  point  out  the 
uses  of  the  various  buildings.  In  comparison  with  Bolton,  tho  present 
condition  of  Middleham  Castle  is  most  unsatisfactory,  the  mischievous 
ivy  l^ing  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  and  only  last  Febniary  a  large 
mass  of  masonry  fell  from  one  of  the  outer  towers.  An  earnest  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  owner,  Lord  Mashum,  would  do  something  to 
prevent  further  loi^,  and  take  some  effectual  steps  to  support  the  over- 
tanging  turrets  of  the  great  Norman  keep. 

At  the  evening  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Professor  E.  C.  Ci^vitK, 
of  Cambndge,  on  "  College  Caps  and  Doctors'  Hals." 

This  will  tie  printed  in  an  early  number  of  the  Jmrnal. 

Friday,  24th  July. 

This  day  was  devoted  to  a  joint  meeting  in  York  with  the  members 
of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society.  The  morning  was  spent  in 
visiting  in  succession  the  churches  of  All  Saints',  North-street,  St.  John 
Ouaegate,  St.  Michael  Spurriergate,  St.  Denis  WaJmgate,  Holy  Trinity 
tioodramgate,  and  St.  Martin,  Coney-street,  witn  the  object  of 
examining  the  notable  remains  of  old  painted  glass  still  existing  in 
them.  Mr.  N.  H.  J.  AVe-stlake  acted  as  guide,  and  pointed  out  the 
chief  characteristics  of  tho  glass,  especially  as  regards  the  examples 
of  the  Jesse  Tree,  which  he  believed  to  have  Iwen  first  invented  by  the 
famous  Abbot  Suger,  of  St.  Denys,  in  France. 

After  luncheon  the  party  reassembled  at  ClifTord's  Tower,  where 
Mr.  Hope,  on  being  called  upon,  briefly  referred  to  its  history,  and 
pointed  out  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  mount  which  it  stood 
formed  part  of  the  castle  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1068 
to  overawe  and  dominate  the  city.  The  Bayle  Hill,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  was,  he  believed,  the  second  castle  thrown  up  by 
William  later  in  the  same  year,  when  the  citizens  again  revolted,  to 
keep  in  order  those  on  the  sonth  Iwnk  of  the  Ouse,  and  with  the  other 
castle  to  control  the  passage  of  the  river.  According  to  Orderic 
this  Bayle  Hill  was  thrown  up  in  eight  days.  Mr.  Hope  also  referre<l 
toa  project  for  effectually  defacing  tne  grand  earthworks  that  encircle 
the  city  by  laying  them  out  with  walks,  garden  seats,  and  planting  them 
with  shrubs  and  dowers.  Such  defacement,  he  considered,  woidd  bo 
nothing  less  than  a  crime. 

Mr.  J,  T.  MiCKLETHWAiTE  uext  described  the  extensive  salvago 
works  that  have  lately  been  carried  out  to  arrest  the  fall  of  the 
tower.  He  attributed  the  existing  walla  to  the  time  of  Henry  II,,  and 
said  that  originally  there  were  no  doubt  buildbigs  inside,  chiefly  of 
timber.  The  rest  of  the  castle  had  been  converted  into  a  prison.  The 
prison  part  ha<I  at  different  times  been  rebuilt,  but  the  tower  itself  had 
always  been  preserved  as  a  relic.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  some 
ingenious  people  cut  away  part  of  the  moiint  to  make  a  roail,  and,  as  a 
residl,  the  weight  of  the  building  was  too  much  for  tho  earth,  and  it 
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bade  fnir  to  go  down  into  the  yard  below.  He  was  asked  to  come 
down  and  consult  with  the  bte  Colonel  Beamish,  ofiicial  Burvejor  of 
such  buildings,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  miathief  wae  not  in 
the  wails  but  in  the  earthwork.  They  agreed  to  report  that  it  was 
a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  engineer  who  was  accustomed  to  deal 
with  earth  pressure,  and  the  work  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Risil  Mott,  of  Westminster.  The  whole  uf  the  moving  part  had  been 
buttressed  up,  and  Mr.  MicklethwaJte  believed  that  it  was  now  safe 
from  further  movement.  He  woidd  not  say  that  the  whole  castle  was, 
because  the  cutting  away  of  the  toe  of  the  mount  extended  to  the  other 
side.  There  had  up  to  now  been  no  sign  of  movement  there,  and  they 
hoped  this  state  of  things  would  continue.  In  the  course  of  the  work 
some  curious  things  were  found,  including  the  stones  on  which  he 
was  standing,  most  of  them  thirteentheenturj-  work.  At  present, 
except  that  some  few  seemed  to  lielong  to  the  chapel,  they  could 
not  say  really  what  they  were.  Below  the  ground  had  been  found 
part  of  a  series  of  posts  with  rails  joining  them,  and  this  w-as 
I)elieved  to  be  the  pjdisade  of  M'illiam's  castle  which  Mr.  Hope  had 
told  them  about,  and  he  believed  it  was  all  there  lielow  their  feet. 
V^  hen  these  stone  «'alls  were  built  the  mount  was  appjireiuly 
heightened,  and  the  paling  was  no  doubt  left  to  stiffen  the  new  earthwork. 
He  thought  a  little  investigation  lo  help  them  to  plan  it  out  noiild  be 
well  worth  doing.  As  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  had  from 
time  to  time  undertaken  to  investigate  such  woik,  the,v  might  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  spend  a  little  on  this.  It  would  be 
most  interesting  to  find  the  actual  wooden  fortification  of  the  eleventh 
century, 

Mr.  MltNBV,  the  otticial  custodian  of  the  property  for  the  Yorkshire 
County  Council,  in  whom  it  is  now  vcstei.1,  also  addeil  some  remarks 
on  the  works  lately  completed. 

A  move  was  next  made  to  the  Merchants'  Hall,  in  Forsgate,  which 
was  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  PlATNAliEK. 

The  day's  proceedings  ended  with  a  visit,  bj-  invitation,  to  the 
pleasant  grounds  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Kociety,  containing 
the  remains  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  and  of  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  and 
the  multangular  tower  and  other  portions  of  the  Eoman  defences  of 
Y'ork.  For  some  time  past  an  acrimonious  local  controversy  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  treatment  of 
certain  recently- excavated  portions  of  St.  Mary's  Abliey.  Additional 
interest,  therefore,  attached  to  this  visit,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
decided  to  await  the  expert  opinion  of  memlwrs  of  the  Institute  before 
coming  to  any  conclusion  in  the  matter. 

The  party  having  assembled  at  the  scene  of  the  excavations  on  the 
site  of  the  destroyed  quire,  Mr.  Hoi'E  briefly  narrated  the  story  of  ihe 
foundation,  and  suggested  that  the  recently-exposed  apses  were  portions 
of  the  church  begun  by  \\'iliiimi  Eufus  in  1088.  In  plan  they  were  at 
l)resent  quite  unique  in  this  country,  and  it  behoved  them  to  take  every 
care  of  them.  When  they  were  first  exposed  he  happened  to  come 
over  and  see  them,  and  was  asked  what  had  better  be  doue  to  preserve 
them.  There  were  one  or  two  courses  open.  The  first  was  to  bury 
them  again,  but  the  Society  did  not  wnnt  to  do  that  aft«r  spending 
money  in  uncovering  them.     Then  there  was  a  second  course,  which 
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hiwl  been  adopted,  and  for  this  reaBoii.  These  gardens  formed  a  play- 
ground for  the  children  of  the  eubscriljors,  and  it  was  obvious  that  if 
such  rough  foundations,  which  were  in  a  very  tender  condition,  like  all 
newly  excavated  work,  were  left  unprotected,  the  children  would  run 
over  them  and  reduce  them  to  a  more  or  less  shapeless  mass.  Obviously 
the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  make  secure  in  its  place  every  one  of  the 
original  stones,  which  he  advised  should  be  done  with  lias  lime 
mortar,  put  in  with  a  stick  and  not  with  :»  tiowel.  Cement,  owing  to 
its  expansive  property  when  used  in  small  quHntitiea,  ought  not  to  l>e 
employed.  Seeing  that  the  i-einains  were  standing  up  to  various 
heights,  he  sugffeated  that  they  should  be  brought  to  a  common  level 
witn  brickwork,  the  advantage  of  this  being  that  there  was  no 
confounding  it  with  eleventh-century  rubble.  Having  done  that,  they 
had  to  guard  against  rain  and  frost,  and  the  best  way  was  to  cover  the 
top  with  Yorkshire  flags.  As  a  result,  all  this  work  had  been  anchored 
down  for  posteiity.  Mr.  Hope  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  areas  which 
wore  originally  within  the  church  should  not  be  tiu^ed,  but  would  have 
been  better  covered  with  gravel. 

Mr.  MiCKLETHWAiTE,  who  followed,  agreed  with  Mr.  Hope  as  to  the 
method  of  preser^'ation  adopted,  and  said  incidentally  that  the  fiend 
the  archaeologist  had  now  to  fight  was  the  landscape  gardener  who 
worked  for  an  ignorant  public. 

Mr.  J.  BiLSON  urged  the  carrying  out  of  excavations  on  the  opposite 
side,  so  as  to  clear  up  the  history  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  building. 
There  was  no  other  plan  exactly  like  this  in  the  country,  the  analogies 
being  in  France.  No  architect  could  have  put  the  points  more  clearly 
than  Mr.  Hope.  By  covering  up  the  plan  they  would  be  depriving 
their  descendants  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  them.  Ho  himself 
had  done  precisely  the  same  thing  at  Howden  with  regard  to  Hag  covers, 
and  they  could  not  see  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  water  could  not  get  in, 
and  no  one  objected.  Last  year  he  had  the  privilege  of  taking  over  the 
excavations  at  York  M.  Ic  Comte  de  Lasteyrie,  Professor  of  Archaeology 
at  the  Kuole  des  Chartes,  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Commission  des 
Monuments  Historiques.  There  was  not  a  man  in  Prance  whose 
opinion  would  carry  ntore  weight,  and  he  expressed  cordial  approval  of 
what  had  been  done,  and  exjTessetl  a  wish  that  all  the  foundations 
might  l)e  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

M.  Camillk  Eni-AKT,  formerly  Librarian  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
now  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Sculpture  at  the  Troca- 
dero,  Paris,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Commission  des  Monuments 
Historiques,  addressed  the  meeting  in  French,  and  likewise  expressed 
his  approval  of  what  had  been  done. 

The  President,  Sir  Hesrv  HowOKTll,  accordingly  proposed  the 
following  resolution  :  "That  the  members  of  the  Koyal  Archaeological 
Institute,  at  this  their  meeting  in  York,  desire  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  early  remains  of  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  method  which  has  lieen  adopted 
for  their  preservation  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  excellent  one 
available." 

Mr.  E.  W.  BitABROOK  (Vice-I'resident)  seconded  the  resolution,  and, 
after  some  remarks  by  Mr.  W.  AV.  Hargrove  on  the  part  of  the  local 
objectors,  it  was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 
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The  visitora  wore  afteni-ards  entertained  at  tea  by  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society. 

In  the  evening  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  and  the  Lady  MayorcKS 
held  a  reception  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  at  the  Manaioii 
House,  where  the  civic  insignia  and  a  number  of  interesting  muniments 
and  charters  had  been  arranged  by  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  W, 
Giles.  At  the  request  of  the  Lord  Mayor  Mr.  Hope  briefly  described 
the  insignia  and  plate. 

Saturday,  25th  July. 

The  members  left  by  rail  for  Doncaetei'  by  the  8,44  a.m.  train,  and 
thence  journeyed  by  rail  to  Coniaburgh. 

Here  the  castle  was  described  by  .Mr.  Hoi'B,  who  showed  that 
historically  it  was  no  doubt  the  work  of  William  de  Wareune  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  ha<l  at  first  consisted  of  a  great  moated  mount 
with  a  small  appendetit  bailey  on  the  west,  )>otfa  originally  defended  by 
palisades.  On  the  substitution  of  masonry  for  the  wooden  defences, 
probably  early  in  the  twelfth  centxiry,  the  outer  bailey  had  been 
slighted,  and  the  new  defences  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  great 
mount.  Subsequently  the  splendid  circular  tower  or  keep,  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  twelfth  century  masonry  in  existence,  had  been  adde<l 
towards  one  edge  of  the  fortified  area;  not  improbably,  from  its 
likeness  to  the  great  tower  of  Orford  Castle  in  Suffolk,  which  was  in 
building  from  1170  to  1175,  and  onwanls,  about  1170,  by  Hammeline, 
VatI  of  Surrey,  the  husband  of  the  heiress  of  the  Warennes, 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  tower,  the  party  drove  on  ti> 
Koche  Abl)oy. 

Here,  after  luncheon,  the  remains  of  the  atiliey  church,  and  the 
foimdations  of  the  monastic  buildings  which  have  been  laid  bare  by 
the  Karl  of  Scarljorough,  were  explained  by  Mr.  Hauold  BRAKsrEAB, 
F.S.A.,  who  called  attention  to  tne  extreme  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  architecture,  and  |iointed  out  the  order  in  which  the  several 
buildings  had  been  erected. 

M.  Cauille  Em.aut  spoke  of  the  univeisal  character  of  Cistercian 
abbeys  wherever  they  were  found,  in  Germany,  Italy,  Franco,  or  Great 
Britain,  and  said  he  had  been  specially  struck  by  the  resemblance  of 
the  photographs  of  that  alibey  to  certain  Cistercian  abbeys  in  the  Alp. 
He  referr^  to  the  mode  of  life  and  the  habits  of  the  Cistercians,  who 
generally  built  in  a  valley  near  a  stream,  and  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  worked  their  mill  by  the  stream.  They  provided  an  infirmary  for 
old  or  sick  monks,  which  was  always  an  important  pait  of  a  Cistercian 
abbey,  but  was  always  apart  from  it. 

Tickhill  Castle  was  the  next  place  visited.  It  was,  however,  difficult 
to  see  anything  of  it  except  the  gatehotise,  on  account  of  the  masses  of 
ivy  that  hid  the  walls  and  the  number  of  trees  that  concealed  the 
mount.  ^Ir.  Hope,  in  describing  the  castle,  pointed  out  that  it 
consisted  of  one  large  court,  roughly  oval  in  form,  with  a  lofty  mount 
near  one  end.  The  remarkable  early  gatehoiise  was  the  work  either  of 
Roger  de  Buisli,  the  builder  of  the  castle,  before  1098,  or  of  Kobert  of 
Bellcsme  before  1102.  The  curtain  wall,  which  was  certaiidy  later, 
was  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Roll  for   1130-1,  and  the  ten-sided   tower 
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that  crowned  the  mount  was  built  in  1178-80.  The  chapel,  hall,  aiid 
other  buildings  have  for  the  moat  part  disappeared.  The  castle  is 
encircled  hy  a  ditch,  which  ia  a  rare  example  of  a  moat  more  or  less 
filled  with  water. 

A  brief  visit  was  aUo  made  to  the  ftne  parish  church,  which  was 
deecribed  by  Mr.  John  Biisos.  The  party  subsequently  returned  to 
York, 

Monday,  27th  July. 

This  day  was  devoted  entirely  to  a  visit  to  the  little  known,  but 
extensive  remains  of  the  Charterhouse  of  Mount  Grace.  The  party 
first  went  by  train  at  10  a.m.  to  Northallerton,  where  carriages  were  in 
readinesa  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  On  arrival  at  Mount  Grace,  the 
visitors  were  met  by  the  owner.  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  Bart.,  and  as  there 
was  plenty  of  time,  the  interval  before  luncheon  was  occupied  in 
listening  to  an  address  from  Mr.  MiCKLETHWAlTE  on  the  characteristics 
(if  the  Carthusian  order,  and  the  manner  of  the  daily  life  passed  by  the 
monks,  the  peculiarity  of  its  being  tliat  they  lived  most  of  it  alone  in 
their  cells.  After  huicheon,  the  remains  of  the  buildings  were 
inspected,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hopk,  who 
pointed  out  the  division  of  the  monastery  into  a  large  out-er  court 
containing  the  church,  chapter  house,  frater,  kitchen,  guest  houses, 
stables,  etc.  and  an  inner  court,  also  of  considerable  area,  forming  the 
cloister,  and  having  round  it  the  cells  and  gardens  of  the  monks.  A 
further  set  of  cells  and  gardens  which  had  subsequently  been  added, 
ha<l,  from  want  of  other  room,  been  arranged  round  a  smaller  cloister 
about  the  church  in  the  outer  court.  Mr.  Hope  also  described  the 
subdivision  of  the  cells  by  partitions  into  an  entrance  lobby,  a 
l>edroom,  a  study,  and  a  keeping-room,  this  last  being  furnished  with 
a  fireplace.  A  narrow  stair  at  one  end  of  the  lol)by  led  to  an  upper 
room,  whore  the  inmate  could  employ  his  spare  time  at  such  indoor 
work  as  was  lawful,  such  as  writing  books,  bookbinding,  weaving,  etc. 
The  gardens  might  bo  cultivated  or  not,  as  the  monks  preferred. 
Considerable  remains  exist  of  the  cells  and  other  buildings,  and  the 
church  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  quire,  still  fairly  complete,  even  to 
the  little  pinnacles  of  its  central  stcople.  One  of  the  cells  on  the  north 
of  the  cloister  is  being  carefully  reconstnicted  by  Sir  Lowthian  Bell 
on  the  original  lines. 

The  journey  back  to  Korthallerton  was  the  first  during  the  meeting 
upon  which  rain  fell,  biit  it  ceased  before  reaching  the  station. 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  was  held,  the  President, 
Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  Minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  had  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Balance  Sheet  was  presented  and  adopted.  The  Keport 
of  the  Council  for  the  year  1902-3  was  then  read,  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Cockcil  tor  the  YfjlR  1902-1903. 

The  Council  has  the  honour  of  presenting  its  Eeport,  the  sixty-first 
since  the  inception  of  the  Institute,  showing  the  condition  of  finance 
and  afiairs  in  progress  during  the  year  past. 

The  printed  Cash  Account,  prepared  by  the  Chartered  Accountant, 
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and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Meeting,  ia  a  Bummar;  of  the  ordinary 
income  and  expeii(htiire ;  it  specifics  also  the  investment  of  cmh  on 
capital  account  in  £1,200  Metropolitan  two  and-a-half  per  cent,  stock, 
in  the  names  of  the  Prest<lent  and  two  others.  The  balance  of  cash  at 
the  liankera  on  current  account  is  £172  I9g.  Id. 

There  are  no  outstanding  debts  ;  all  liabilities  to  the  end  of  the  past 
year  are  discharged,  and  the  suliscriptions  for  the  same  period  are 
paid  up. 

The  Council  again  mentions,  for  the  information  of  new  members, 
that  the  librarv  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Burlington  House  is 
available  for  all  members  of  tt)e  Institute. 

The  numljcr  of  new  subscribing  members  elected  during  the  year 
1902  was  sixteen,  while  the  loss  by  resignation  anil  death  was  fourteen  ; 
one  of  the  latter  was  a  life  member. 

The  six  members  of  the  Council  retiring  by  rotation,  according  to 
the  rules,  are  Messieurs  ^\'.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Ucv.  E.  S.  Dewick,  W. 
Hale-Hilton,  Herl>ert  Jones,  H.  Xtichards,  and  Professor  K.  C.  Clark, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  the  IoWom  ing  members  i>e  elected  and  added 
to  the  Council,  namely,  Itev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  E.  C.  Clark, Herbert  Jones, 
J.  Challcnor  C.  Smith,  H.  I.ongden,  and  Arthur  H.  Lyell ;  that  Sir 
Henry  Howorth  do  continue  to  hokl  the  office  of  President,  and  that 
Klcssrs.  H.  Horncastlo  and  L.  L.  Duncan,  F.S.A.,  be  appointed  as 
Honorfiry  Auditors  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  Challenor  C.  Sn.ith.  Also 
that  Mr.  \\'.  H.  St.  John  Hope  be  elected  as  Vice-President  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Keyser,  who  retiics  by  rotiition. 

It  is  hoped  that  members  will  find  among  their  friends  some  who 
will  enrol  themselves  as  new  members,  and  so  increase  their  useful 
influence  of  the  Institute. 

The  Airhwvhinica}  Joiini'd  Voliunc  for  1902  contains  some 
important  papers,  which  have  been  worthily  illustrated  ;  the  Council  is 
desirous  of  continually  iniproi'ing  that  publication. 

The  Council  has  to  announce,  with  much  regiet,  that  Mr.  E.  Green  has 
resigned  the  office  of  HoTiorary  Director ;  the  Council  has  to  acknow- 
ledge, with  gratitude,  the  important  service  he  has  rendered  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

With  equal  regret,  the  Council  announces  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A. 
H.  Lyell  as  Honorary  Secretary  after  nine  years  of  unwearied 
attention  ;  he  is  aliout  to  reside  at  a  long  distance  from  London,  and 
will  bo  imable  to  continue  his  valued  services,  which  necessitate  a 
regular  official  aitentlance ;  he  will,  however,  accept  a  place  ou  the 
Council. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Giecn as  Honoraiy  Director  the  Council, 
in  recognition  of  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson's  many  and  long  services,  offered 
him  that  position,  and  it  would  have  gratified  the  Institute  if  he  had 
found  himself  able  to  accept  it,  but  his  continued  absence  from  London 
made  him  hesitate  and  eventually  decline  the  honour. 

The  Council  again  wishes  to  remind  the  members  of  a  fact  not 
always  remembered,  viz.,  that  the  services  so  long  devotedly  given  by 
its  otlicei-a  are  gratuitous. 

The  Council  has  appointed  an  Executive  Committee  to  undertake 
the  duties  hitherto  performed  by  tiie  Honorary  Director. 
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The  Institute  ie  represented  at  the  Annual  iMeetings  of  the  Congross 
of  Archaeological  Societies  by  memlierB  of  the  Council,  when  subjects 
arc  discussed  liearing  princi(>ally  on  British  Archaeology,  and  rewlu- 
tionfi,  where  possible,  ciirried  into  effect. 

The  index  to  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  tho  .-f  rchiii-'ilc^ait  Jomiud  is 
not  yet  completed ;  the  work  is  in  hand,  but  time  is  needed  for  its 
completion. 

Your  Council  has  Tinanimously  nomimtted  Mr.  William  Hale-Hilton 
aa  Honorary  Secretary  in  succession  to  Mi-.  Lyeil,  and  is  pleased  to 
announce  thiit  he  will  accept  the  position. 

The  Coiincil  wishes  to  give  expression  to  its  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Honorary  Editor  has  performed  his  duties,  and 
deeply  regrets  that  pressure  of  other  work  has  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  honorary  office. 

The  re-election  of  Sir  Henry  H.  Iloworth  as  President  was  then 
proposed  and  seconded,  and  carried  by  acclamation :  the  Keport  of  the 
Council  was  also  a<lopted. 

The  names  of  suntfry  candidates  for  election  into  the  Institute  were 
then  handeil  in,  for  the  decision  of  the  Council. 

A  discussion  arose  on  the  place  of  next  year's  meeting,  Bath,  Bristol, 
Worcester,  and  Normandy  being  mentioned ;  the  two  first  named 
received  most  support,  but  the  decision  was,  as  usual,  left  to  the 
Council. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  and  the  business  of  the  concluding 
meeting  was  entered  on. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  President  of  the  Meeting, 
Sir  George  Armytage,  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  seconded 
by  Mr.  \Valter  Kowi.EV  ;  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  proposed  by  Sir.  Micklethwaite,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
E.  H,  <."UDDAKD ;  to  the  Local  Committee  and  Local  Secretaries, 
proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Lo.NUDEN,  seconded  by  Mr.  Eandai.L  Davies  ;  to 
the  owners  of  places  visited,  proposed  by  Mr.  K  W.  Brabrook, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  ;  to  the  guides  and  readers  of 
papers,  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilsox,  seconded  by  mt.  Le  Gros  ;  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  meeting,  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth, 
seconded  by  Jir.  Brabrook,  and  finally  to  the  President  of  the 
Institute,  proposed  by  Sir  (Jeorge  Armytage.  In  his  reply  Sir 
Henry  Howorth  referred  to  the  presence  during  the  meeting  of  three 
eminent  French  archaeologists,  JIM.  Ciunille  Enlart,  Lionel  <le 
CreveccBur,  and  Fury-Kaynaud,  and  of  the  satisfaction  it  had  given  the 
members  that  so  much  interest  had  been  taken  iit  their  proceedings 
by  their  French  brethren. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Tuesday,  38th  July. 

At  9.0  a.m.  the  paity  went  by  special  train  to  IJilling.  On  arrival  a 
move  was  first  ma<le  to  the  parish  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  waa 
descril>ed  by  Mr.  John  Bii,son,  F.S.A. 

The  building  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  nave  arcades  of  the 
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second  half  of  the  twelftli  century,  chancel  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourt«onth  century,  and  an  early  sixteenth  century  west  tower.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  lies  the  half-etfigy  of  an  unidentified 
knight  (perhaps  a  Malbis)  with  these  arms,  a  beiul  luul  a  Im-diire 
r.iigrailed  with  three  birds  (1  martlets)  ("i  Ike  bfitd,  and  crest,  a  MdiFs  head 
rouped.  On  the  chancel  floor  is  a  small  brass  inscription  to  a  rector, 
Kobert  Wellyiigtnn,  1503.  In  the  south  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Nichoins  Fairfax,  who  died  1571,  and  his  two  wives,  Jane  Palmes  and 
Alice  Harrington.  Iti  the  wall  of  the  south  aialc  is  a  monumental 
recess,  with  a  shield  beaving  the  arms  of  Ettoii,  no  doubt  com- 
memorating one  of  the  Thomas  de  Kttons,  who  were  li\-ine  at  Gilling 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  possibly  the  father  of  the  one  of  that  name 
to  whom  the  fourteenth  century  work  in  Gilling  Castle  is  due. 

Gilling  Castle,  the  seat  of  (Teorge  ^\'ilsoll,  Esi].,  by  whose  kinti 
permission  the  members  of  the  Institute  were  enabled  to  inspect  it, 
was  next  visited,  also  under  the  guidince  of  Mr.  Bii-SON.  Of  the  house 
erected  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  (an  example  of  a 
tower-bouse  on  an  unusually  large  scale),  the  Imsement  still  remains, 
and  consiatB  of  three  rooms  on  each  side  of  a  central  passage,  all  with 
pointed  segmental  barrel  I'aults.  At  the  east  en<l  of  the  passage  is  a 
blocked  doorway,  in  the  arch  of  which  are  shields  hearing  the  arras  of 
Ktton,  the  then  owners  of  Gilling.  From  the  Ettoiis  the  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fairfaxes  of  AValton,  the  senior  line  of 
that  family,  one  of  whom,  Sir  William  (son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  whoso 
tomb  is  in  the  cbiircb),  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  Castle. 
To  him  is  due  the  lieautiful  dining-room,  perhaps  the  finest  Elizabethan 
room  in  the  country.  The  magnificent  glass  with  which  the  windows 
of  this  room  are  tilled,  partly  the  work  of  Bernard  Dininckhoff,  is 
enriched  with  Fairfax  heraldry ;  that  in  the  bay  window  emblazons 
the  arms  and  descents  of  the  Fairfaxes;  that  in  the  south  window 
those  of  the  Stapletons.  Sir  William  Fairfax  married  Jane,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Brian  Stapleton  of  Burton  Joyce,  Notts.  In  the  last 
light  of  the  south  window  is  the  signature  of  the  artist  ami  the  dati^ 
1585.  The  glass  in  the  remaining  window  is  of  rather  later  date,  and 
contains  the  arms  and  descents  of  the  Constables,  Sir  William's  son. 
Sir  Thomas,  first  Viscount  Fairfax  of  Emley,  married  (1594)  Katherine. 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Constable  of  Burton  Constable.  There  are  also 
some  Constable  panels  (removed)  in  the  bay  window.  In  the  frieze  are 
painted  the  arms  of  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire  living  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  arranged  in  wapentakes,  the  shields,  450  in  all, 
l>cing  represented  on  trees  with  animals  Iraneath.  In  this  frieze  are 
also  six  figures  playing  on  musical  instruments  ;  three  larlies  play 
lutes,  and  three  gentlemen  viols.  The  ceiling  is  of  ribbed  plaster,  \\  ith 
pendants.  The  last  feature  to  be  noticed  is  the  fireplace  with  its 
wealth  of  heraldry.  At  the  top  are  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
France  and  England  quarterly,  within  the  Garter  and  with  supporters. 
In  the  middle  arc  the  arms  of  Fairfax  (quartering  Malbis,  Etton, 
Carthorp,  Ayrura  and  Follifoot),  also  with  crest  and  supporters.  In 
the  lower  panels  are  the  arms  of  Sir  William  Fairfax's  four  sisters  and 
their  huslwnds,  namely,  from  left  to  light,  Bellasis  of  Newburgh, 
Curwen  of  Workington,  Vavasour  of  Ilazlewood,  and  Roos  of  Ingman- 
thorpe,  each  impaling  Fairfax. 
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The  west  front  was  reconstructed  and  the  wings  were  added  nbout 
the  l>eginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  tiilling  the  journey  was  i-eaumed  to  Coxwold,  where  ilr.  J.  T. 
MicKLETiiWAiTE,  F.S.A.,  doscribed  the  architectural  features  of  the 
pikrish  tihurfh.  whicH  is  chiefly  notahio  for  its  octagonal  tower. 

Lastly  a  visit  wiis  pniil  to  the  much  ruined  and  hnried  remains  of 
Bylanii  AWiey,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  who 
pointed  out  the  arrangements  of  the  buildings  and  the  chief  points  of 
interest. 

At  4.5.")  (i.m.,  a  special  train  fifcain  lieiiig  in  readiness,  the  party 
returned  to  York,  and  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  a  very  successful 
meeting, 

POSTRCRIIT. 

In  connection  with  the  80-caIle<1  Archbishop  Scrope's  Indulgeno? 
Cup,  proscr\cd  in  the  vestrv'  of  York  ^[inster,  Mr.  J.  Cn.\LLESOR 
C.  Kmith,  F.S.A.,  has  communicated  the  following  note : 

'•  A  wood-cut  representation  of  this  nianer,  together  with  a  fac-aimile 
of  the  legend  which  it  bears,  will  bo  found  in  the  volume  which 
contjiini;  the  Iteport  of  the  Archauotogical  Institute  meeting,  held  at 
York  in  1.'*46.  The  inscription  runs  thus:  Uechanic  arche  l)eschope 
Scrope  grantcs  on  to  all  tho  that  drinkis  of  this  cope  xl"  dayis  to 
pardun.  Iteliart  <.4ybson,  Bcschope  Miisin  grantea  in  same  forme  afore 
saide  xl"  clayia  to  parduri.  Kolwirt  Strcnaall."  The  allusion  to 
•'  lieachope  .Musin  "  puzzled  Mr.  Kol>ert  Davies,  who  wrote  the  account 
«i  the  cup  for  the  Society's  1846  Keport,  but  Mr.  ficaife  when  editing 
the  "  liegister  of  the  Uuild  of  Corpus  Chriati "  for  the  Surtccs  Society 
in  187:;,  suggested  tliat  Bishop  Musin  was  prolwlily  llichard  Messing. 
Bishop  of  Dromore  140f'-10.  Mr.  Scaifc  went  on  to  say  that  "another 
bishop  of  the  same  name  was  admitte<l  into  the  Guild  in  1461-2,  as 
'  Frator  Hie.  Mysyn  autfragenus  ordinis  Fratrum  Carmelitarum,' " 
This  biahop,  who  occupied  tho  same  Irish  see  as  his  qiiasi-namesake,  was 
Suffragan  of  York,  and  it  ia  therefore  far  more  likely  that  it  was  he. 
and  not  Bishop  Messing,  who  gave  the  iidditional  forty  days'  pardon. 

The  occurrence  of  the  two  other  names,  Rohart  Gybson  (hitherto, 
though  I  think  erroneously,  road  as  "  (iubson  ")  and  Kobart  Ktrensall, 
in  the  inscription  has  not  yet  been  explained.  On  referring,  however, 
to  Dr.  Collins'  most  valuable  "  liegister  of  the  Freemen  of  York  " 
(Surtees  Society,  9G),  it  will  be  seen  that  <me  Eoliert  Gibson,  cordwainer, 
was  admitted  freeman  29  Hen.  VI.,  and  a  Robert  Strenaall,  cordwainer, 
18  Hen.  VI.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  these  two  were  officers  of  the 
guild  of  cordwainera  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Musin  gave  tho 
additiimal  forty  days'  pardon,  and  when  such  ^ft  was  recorded  upon 
the  mazer,  their  names  being  introihiced  as  a  kind  of  attestation. 

I 'Hind  facie,  one  would  expect  to  find  the  same  two  names  among  those 
of  tho  above  mentioned  Guild  of  Corpus  Chriati,  but  again  making  use 
of  Dr.  Collins'  list  of  freemen,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  names 
of  cordwainera  are  uniformly  absent  from  the  Guild  Roll.  The 
inference  appears  to  me  to  be  that  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  was 
primarily  a  cordwaincrs'  fraternity,  and  that  the  list  of  members  which 
w;is  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society  forms  in  point  of  fact  merely  a  list 
of  extraneous  persons  who  affiliated  themselves  to  the  guild.     This 
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theory  woiiir)  explain  the  fact  that  the  mazer  remuiiied  in  the  htinds  of 
the  Cordwftiiiers  from  and  after  the  Dissolution.  It  is  ako  somewhat 
to  the  point  to  mention  that  the  Cordwainera'  Guild  of  London  specially 
observed  Corpus  Chriati  day,  and  it  was  enacted  in  early  times  that  no 
rordwainer  or  cobbler  within  the  city  of  London,  or  three  miles  of  the 
same,  shall  presume  to  sell  or  put  upon  the  legs  or  feot  of  any  person, 
any  »hoes,  boots,  or  buskins  on  Sundays  or  feasta  of  the  Nativity  and 
Ascension  of  Our  Lord  or  Corpus  Chriati  on  the  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings  for  each  offence. 

There  was  evidently  a  like  example  of  a  mazer  "  blessed  by  a  bishop  " 
l>einjr  provided  for  a  fraternity  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy, 
Southwark.  In  1530,  one  John  Crofter  made  a  bequest  thus  :  "Item 
I  bequethe  unto  the  brothern  and  sistern  of  the  same  Fraternitie  of 
Saincte  Kateryn  [at  St.  Mary  Magd.  Southwark]  my  grete  maser  withe 
a  grete  bose  in  the  same  of  silver  in  the  whiche  my  marke  ia  gravon 
upon  this  oondicion  folowinge,  that  is  to  say  that  the  governours  or 
wardens  of  the  SJinio  frateniiie  shall  cause  summe  bicshop  to  graimte 
pardon  of  x!  dales  to  every  pterson  whiche  shall  happen  to  drinke  of 
the  same."  No  doubt  this  bequest  took  eflect,  for  in  the  Inventory  of 
Church  goods  taken  at  Saviour's  in  1552,  we  find  "Item  a  maser  with 
a  bordour  and  knop  of  sylvpr  and  gilt  which  was  geven  to  the  church 
wanlens  to  drink  when  they  mete,"  Shortly  ijter  the  date  of  the 
inventory,  the  then  churchwardens  sold  several  "  parcelles  of  plate  " 
for  one  of  which,  a  "  maser,"  they  received  three  poiinds  "  and  the 
money  therof  cummyuge  was  employfl  and  bestowyd  in  necessary 
reparaeyons  in  the  churchc." 

4th  Xovcmbor,  1903. 
The  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  M.A.,  F,S.  A.,  in  tlf  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  IIoi'e  read  a  paper  on  "The  Making  of 
Place  House  at  Titchfield,  near  Southampton,  in  1538,"  which  will  be 
printed  in  the  Joitnuil. 

Mr.  Hope  also  contiibutcd  a  note  on  a  wall-painting  in  Claverley 
Church,  Salop,  which  is  printed  on  pp.  289-293. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston,  Colonel  Baylis,  Mewra.  R.  Garraway  Rice, 
Herbert  Jones,  .Martineau,  and  Br.ASHn-L,  the  Rev.  Bedford  Pim, 
and  the  CiiAiRJiAN  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

2nd  December,  190.1.. 

Sir  Hekry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  President, 

in  till'.  Chifir. 

Miss  Ni.VA  Layaud  read  a   paper   on  the    Pax    Instrument,    and 

exhibited   a   numlier    of    photographs,     etc.    in    illustration.       Miss 

Layard's  paper  wilt  )>e  printed  in  the  Joiirani. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  through  Mr.  Hope, 
exhibited  a  email  latteTi  English  Pax  of  early  sixteenth  century 
date. 

Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  exhibited  several  Paxes  of  various  dates. 
The  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  EELE3,and  the  Treasurer 
took  part  in  the  discussion. 
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Accoatrementa  of  Bomttn  loldiera,  836. 

Almaiii  riTeta,  the  term  eiplainpil,  104. 

Amesbur;,  Wilts,  church  of,  301. 

Armour,  notes  br  Viecoant  DklloD,  96  ft 
arq, ;  depicted  on  vail  •  pointiiigg  at 
Clucorlej,  HS ;  cleaning  of,  117 1  weight 
of,  119;  compnrJBon  of  alze  of  wearers 
of  vith  men  of  later  timet,  183. 

Armourur's  shop,  list  of  tools  in.  65. 

Armourers,  English,  fourteeulh  ceoturj. 


Badinghaii.  Suffolk,  Font  at,  21,  £8,  29. 

Bnlicwell,  79. 

Baldwin,    Alice,    Abbess    of    Bumham, 

295. 
Baptism,  representation  of  on  fonts,  1. 
Batetourt,  John,  of  Upton,  Norfolk,  11. 
Bajeui  Tapestrj,  castle  building  shown 

Bedford,  6tir*  at,  79. 

Bilson,  J.,  on   Howden  Church,  Turk", 

381;    on  Gilling  Church   and   Cnatle, 

Yorks,  302-3. 
Binham  Abbey,  font  at,  20,  22,  27. 
Birriele,  Kichartl,  99. 
Blew  berry,  John,  armourer  at  Greenwich, 

96. 


Bone  objects  found  on  site  of  early  Lon- 
don, 225. 

Bow,  tlic,  aocieot  representations  of,  365. 

Boi.  Bonian  Villa  at,  281. 

Bo;  (I  Dftwkins.  Piofrsaor W..  on  engniTcd 
otsler  tlielU  from  the  Dumbuck  cruu- 


nog,  and   on   pre-Boman  and   Boman 

roads  in  South-east  England,  209. 

Brakspear,  Harold,  on  the  Boman  Villa 

at  Bot,  284  [  on  Burnham  Abbey,  294. 

Brldekirk,  Cumberland,  Font  at,  2,  3,  6, 

19. 
Bridgnorth.  Castle  and  Church.  69. 
Brigand ines.  the  term  eiplained,  106. 
Brighton,  Suarai,  Font  at,  2  o,  6,  8, 14, 

21.  26. 
Brockenhurst,  Hants.  47,  48. 
Brorton,  Hundred,  Hants,  King's  land  in, 

32. 
Uroke,  Sir  Bobert,  S|>eaker  of  House  of 

Commona,  Tomb  of,  57. 
Broraot,    Dr.  William,  F.3.A.,  drawinga 

of  Burnhara  by,  298. 
Bronze  apear-heod  foimd  at  Taplo«,  207. 
Brooke.  Norfolk,  font  at,  22,  27. 
Brongliton,  Eant-i,  82. 
Bruce-Clarke,  Miss  E.  L.,  hnmie  flgnre 

exhibited  by.  310. 
Bucklers,  of  Encltsh  make,  101. 
Bulmer,  Sir  Ralph,  113. 
Buried  citira  nod  buildinga,  T,  M'Eenny 

Hughes  on,  210,  25K. 
Burgh,  Norfolk,  foot  at.,  22,  27. 
.Boris*,  eiplanation  of  term.  72  et  teq. 
Burnham  Abbey,  Harold  Brakspear  on, 

294  et  trq. 
Byland  Abbey,  Yorks,  304. 


Caliija,  part  of,  found  in  London,  196, 

227. 
Calpumius,  date  of,  362. 
CarrouB,  Tliomas,  armourer,  09. 
Caatle  Froome,  Hereford,  font  at,  4, 10. 
Caalles  of  lenth  and  eleventh  oenturiea, 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  on.  72  <i  teq. ; 
earlT  Nonimn,  eiphiiued,  84-90. 
Calaphracti,  337,  389. 
Christ,  represcTitution  of  Baptism  of,  1. 
Christchurch,  Hants,  48. 
Cliurchea  in  the  New  Foreet,  47. 
Cippenham,  au  endowment  of  Bumham 
Abbey,  294, 
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Clark,  ProfpiBOr  E.  C,  on  college  cnpa 

and  doctor*'  hats,  38l>. 
Clark,  G.  T.,  Tiews  of,  on   carl;  castles 

and  eartliirork*,  72  el  teq. 
Clareriiig,  Eaiei.  caitle  at,  83. 
Claverlej  Church.  Shropshire,  wall  paint- 

Inga,  P.  M.  JohD<ti>n  on,  51 ;   W.  U. 

St.  John  Hope  on,  2b9. 
Cle;,  Norfolk,  font  at,  22,  27. 
Clibanarii,  337. 
ColIegB  cap*  and  doclure'  hats,  Profesaor 

K.  C.  Clark  on,  3S6. 
Conisburgh  Cm  tie,  Torlis,  388. 
ConBecmtion  croseB  at  ClaTer!c^]-,  56. 
Corfe  Caatlf,  86. 
Coronation,  office  of  pantler  at,  271  ft 

teq. 
Coiwold,  YorkB,  3M. 

CmtBeld,  Suffolk,  23,  29.  I 

Creutioach,   Germany,    Roman    r«mainB 

at,  318. 
Crupi'ttlarH.  338. 
Culbin  Sai.ds  near  Narin,  261. 


d'ArcT,  Sir   Philip,   armoar  bequeathed 
by,  98. 

Dareiith,  Kent,  font  at.  S,  22. 

da  Bohun,  Humphrej,  109, 

Dee,  the  Roman  lighthouM  on  shore  of, 

251. 
Dereha-n,  Eait,  Norfolk,  font  at,  IS,  22, 

27. 
Dillun,  Viioount,  armour  notes  b;.  96. 
Doomsdaj    survey,   entries    rewing    to 

New  Fore»t  Area,  31,  etc, 
Dover,  Pharos  at,  250. 
Durham,  Richard   of,  legend  respecting. 


Farningham,  Kent,  Font  at,  16,  22,  ST. 
Ferrers  farallj,  pedigree  of,  B.  Qamiis; 

Sice  on,  206. 
Fibula,  Ush-shaped,  found  in  London,  196, 

223. 
Fibuine,  the  Auciisa,  F.  Haveriield  on.  236. 
Finchnm.  Norfolk,  Font  at,  9,  22. 
Fishwick,  B.,  Hiitor;  of  Laticashire  by, 

Doiiooof,  92. 
F.ts  Osbern,  William,  castles  built  bv,  BG. 
Font  at  Claveriej,  53. 
Fonts  with  representations  of  Baptism  sod 

Uoly  Eucharist,  A.  C.  Frjer  on,  1. 
Fordingbridge,  Hants,  47. 
Forest  Laws,  30;  charters,  37,  39. 
I'oi^reises  of  lOtK  and  11th  oentiiries,  W. 

H.  St.  John  Hope  on,  72. 
Fowler,  Rev.  J.  T.,  exhibits  a  Pai,  3i)6. 
Frankfort,  Oennanj,  Roman   antiquities 

at,  322. 
Frjer.  A.  C.  on  representations  of  Bap- 
tism and  Holy  Eucharist  on  fonts,  1. 
Fu"tian.  undergBTmeiits  made  of.  111. 


Oarreg  on  the  Dee.  Roman  lighthouse  at, 

252  tt  »rq. 
Oaul,  nbulae  made  in,  241. 
iieiBtoret  thrown  up  by  the  Danes  and 

Salons,  74,  75,  76. 
0iant  groups  in  the  museum  at  Fraakfart, 


Qlass,  Roman,  in  museum  at  Worms.  MS, 

:m5;  siained,  in  York  Mmsier,  379. 
Ok-niham,  Great,  Suffolk,  font  at,  16,  23, 


»  Bpear.head 


0oo1<len,  R.  E.,  on  a  l>roD 

found  at  Taplow,  2o7. 
Qorleston.  Suffolk,  23,  29. 
Orantham,  line.,  font  at,  6,  20. 
Gresham,  Norfolk,  font  at.  5,  20,  23,  27. 
Grimslon,  North,  Yorks,  font  at,  12,  28, 
Guildhall     Museum,     objects     in,    from 
uriouB  parts  of  London,  228. 


Epigraphy,  Roman,  in  Northern  Italy, 
Professor  Bunnell  Lewis  on,  284. 

Estoa,  Margery  of,  first  abbess  of  Burn- 
ham,  291. 

Ktheldeda,  sister  of  King  Kdwnrd  the 
Elder,  77. 

Etiias  Harold,  Castlo  at.  83. 


Uaddon,  West,  Norfolk,  font  at.  21. 

Ilaslinge  Castle,  83. 

Hustings,  supposed  scene  from  battle  af, 

at  ChiTerlej,  6S.  2S9. 
HaTcrfieid,  F.,  on   the  Aucissa  Fibulae, 

230 ;  on  Liskeard,  Ltgio,  CorawoU,  285 ; 

oil  Roman  Yorkshire,  382. 
Hurculaneum,  remarks  on,  by  T.  McKenny 

Uughcs,  210,  266. 
Hertford,  iiirA  built  ot,  77,  79. 
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Howorth,  John,  109. 

itip[io.»SDdaU  buod  at  MoorGelds,  229. 

UoI;  Eucharist,  represeDtation  of,  oa 
fonte,  1. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  certifio&te  of  Tiait  to, 
eihibited  by  E.  rowry  Whjte,  207. 

Hope,  W.  H.  St.  Jobn,  on  English  for- 
treasea  and  castlus  of  the  lOth  and  11th 
centuries,  72;  on  >  wallpaiating  in 
Claverlay  Churoh,  Sdlop,  2S9,  3»S  ;  on 
Bolton  Castle,  Yorks,  3S3i  on  Middle- 
ham  Castle,  3H4;  on  CiilTord'd  totrer  at 
York,  385  ;  on  St.  Uary's  Abbey,  York, 
3^6;  on  Charterhouse  of  Mount  Grace, 
3S0;  on  the  making  of  Place  House. 
TitchGeld,  305. 

Uousehold,  the  royal,  sorrnnta,  eU:.  2G8  el 
trq.,  of  Anthony,  Viscoiiut  Montnj;u  iti 
1595,  2SI. 

Howden  Church,  Torks,  J.  Bilson  on,  381. 

Hughes,  T.  MoKenny,  un  buried  cities  and 
buildings,  with  special  refercDue  1o 
UerculiuieuDt,  210,  256. 

liuotingdoQ,  78. 


Inscription    at    Liskeord,   285;     in    tl 

miiSBum  at  Worms,  UliH. 
Itiily,   Northern,    Roman   Epigraphy  i 


Jaaut  bifroat,   glass  ressel  in    form   of, 

366. 
Jesse  Window  in  York  Minster,  379. 


Kcnnard,  A.  S.,  on  Organic  Hemains  and 

nature  of    soil    of    the   site  of    early 

London,  230. 
Kcjser,  C.  E.,  on  SwalclifFe  Church,  Oion, 

20H. 
Kib worth,   Iteauchamp,   manor    of,   and 

uiHce  of  Pantler,  271. 
Kirkburn,  Yoika,  font  at,  10.  24. 
Kingston,  Dorset,  Corfe  castle  in,  85,  96. 


Laking,  Q.  F.,  his  Armoury  of  KnighU  of 


St,  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Malta,  notice 
of,  92. 

Lancashire,  History  of  ,  by  Lt.-Cal.  H. 
ITisiiwick,  notice  of,  9:!. 

Last  Supper,  represented  on  Fonte,  12. 

LaiUeld,  Suffolk,  Font  at,  21.  23,  29. 

Layard,  Miss  Nina,  on  the  fui  Instru- 
ment, 395. 

Leather,  defensive  equipment  made  of 
103. 

Lsgio,  Roman  name  given  to  Liskeard, 
Cornwall,  v\  Haverfield  on,  285. 

Lunton,  Aoits.  font  at,  2  n,  6,  21. 

Lewis,  Bunnell,  on  Roman  lCi>igraphy  in 
NorUiernllalv,  281;  on  Koman  Anti- 
quities in  the  Rhiuelaad,  31^  tt  leq. 

l/!wrii,  John,  mason  of  works  at  Bolton 
Cistle,  Yorks.  383. 

Liclitliousi.',  A  Roman,  by  Tatfourd  Ely, 
24. 

Lille  bonne,  France,  Roman  mojaio  at, 
3641. 

Liskeanl,  Cornwall,  F.  UarerQeld  on  the 
Roman  name  Legio  applied  to,  2S5. 

Loddon,  Norfolk,  23,  28. 

London,  Remarks  on  Organic  remains  and 
nature  of  the  soil  of  early  site  of,  230 ; 
Remarks  on  the  Frimitiro  site  of,  by 
F.  W.  Reader,  213;  pile  structures  in 
Wttlbrook  near  London  Wall,  137  e( 
wq,;  City  Di:oh,144;  The  Poultry,  146; 
Eituelyanl,  site  of,  167  ;  Roman  remains, 
167i  MoorfieLds,  142.  172;  National 
ijafe  Deposit,   objects  found  on    site, 

Lynn,'We8t,  Norfolk,  23,  28. 


Maldon.  l<jsei,  78. 

Mailing.  Kent,  early  tower  at,  90. 

Marsham,  Norfolk,  23,  28. 

.Vfarlham.  Norfolk,  23,  28. 

Mauloverer,  Sir  Jahn,  277. 

Maximilian,    Emperor,    his    interest    in 

armour,  95. 
Mazer  at  York,  known  as  Archb.  Scrape's 

Indulgence    Cup,    394 ;    formerly    at 

8.  Mary  Overy,  douthwark.  395. 
Melton,  Suffolk,  fant  at,  33,  29. 
Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  on  Clifford's  Tower, 

York,  385  ;   on  the  Carthusian  Order, 

389. 
Middloham  Castle,  W.  H.  St.  John  on,  381. 
Moens.  W.  J,  C,  on  the  New  Forest,  30. 
Moljna,  air  William,  296. 
Montague,     Auiliony      Visconnt.      1595, 

Orders  for  the  houieholJ  of,  281. 
Montgomery,    Eari    Roger    de,    62,   68  , 

86,  239. 
Moorlteld',  Irjndun,  142. 
Uoitiit  'J race,  iJliarterkoure  of,  389. 
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Ncttleeombe,  Somer*et,  23,  28. 
Sell  Foreit,  afforesUlioD,  area,  etc.,  of, 
W.  J.  C.  M(»D»  on,  30. 

Xorman,  Philip,  eihibita   wooden   iMj, 

205. 
Norman  nork  at  ClsTerlej,  Salop,  54. 
Norn-ich  Catliednil,  font  at,  23,  2S. 
NultiDgliaoi,  79. 


Olirrr,  Andrew,  eihibiti  paiea  of  Tarious 

datra,  39S.  I 

Ordinalio  Forttfae,  the,  42. 


Panller,  the  EinK's,  J.  H.  Bound  on,  21 1, 

268. 
Pm  initrument,  tlio,  MUs  Nina  Lajard 

on,  396  i  English  pax  of  siitt^enth  cen- 

lury   eihibiwd  hj  Bey.  J.  C,  Fowler, 

395. 
Pedigree   of   the   Ffrrera  familj,  R,  O. 

Rice  on,  206. 
PIioroB  at  DuTer,  250;  on  the  Dee,  S62. 
Pile    Btruolurw    in    Wallbrool,    F.    W. 

Reader  on,   137j    relic™    found   with, 

223. 
"Pin-polishers"  fonnd  in  London,  figured 

and  described,  irJ8,  200. 
Place  namea,  Servetus'  identification   of 

Roman  in  England,  2B6. 
Plate  at  Listeard,  26%. 
Pompeii,  2G3. 

Porringar,  silver,  of  1G83,  exhibited,  205. 
Potters^  names  on    potteiy  on    site    of 

Roman  London,  22S. 
PotteiT,    found   with    pile   structures   in 

in  Wallbrook,  figured,  202.  224. 
Praetorius,  C.  <J.,  eihibits  s 


205. 


jug, 


Price,  J.  E.,  records  of  discoreries  in 
London  bj,  167. 

Proof  marks  on  armour,  116,  117. 

I'tolcm/,  geography  of,  286. 

Pmceeiliiigs  at  itlcetings  of  the  Instilulc, 
01,  374,  895;  A.  C.  Fryer  on  Fonts. 
1  ;  W.  J.  C.  Moens  on  the  New  Forest, 
30  ;  1'.  M.  Johnston  on  fluyerley 
Church,  51 ;  W.  U,  St.  John  Hope  on 
Knglish  Fortresses  and  Cnstles  of  the 
'I'enth  Bud  Klorentli  Centuries,  72 ;  Vis- 
count Dillon  on  Armour,  91  ;  F.  W. 
Reader  on  Pde  Structures  in  the  Wal- 
brook,  137  ;  wooden  tally,  exhibited  by 
""   '"     *'  "      ;  slonewareiugand 

libitedbyC.  J.Prse. 
t  Kioc  exhibits  IHli 


century  scratchbacks  and  pedigree  of 
the  Ferrers  family,  206 ;  p^wr  on 
SwaloUffe  Chureli,  Oion,  bj  C.  E. 
Keyser  ;  R.  E,  Gooldon  exhibits  breuw 
spear-bead  found  in  the  TbaniM  tt 
Tsplow,  207 ;  E.  TowTT  Whjle  a. 
hibits  a  certiSeate  of  Tisit  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  2U7;  H.  R.  U.  Southam  n- 
hibits  miniaiure  silver  cup.  209;  W. 
Boyd  Dawkins  on  Pre  -  Romin  loit 
Roman  Ronds  in  South-east  Engluid. 
2U9 ;  Talfouni  Ely  on  a  Roman  Light- 
house. 210;  'f.  M'KeDny  Hughe*  tm 
Buried  Cities,  with  Special  Refemur 
toHerculancuni,  210;  J.  U.  Koond  on 
theXing'sP&ntler,2ll;  Bunnell  Lsvit 
on  Roman  Epigraphy  in  Xorthem 
Italy,  284;  Haruld  Brafcipear  on  th* 
Roman  Villa  at  601,284;  F.  Hsrsr- 
field  on  Liskeard.  Leglo.  285;  W.  H. 
at.  John  Hope  on  a  Wall-PaintiDg  in 
Clarerley  Church,  Salop,  289,  395; 
Harold  Brakspear  on  Bumham  Abbej. 
291;  Bunnell  Lewis  on  Roman  Anti- 
quities in  the    Rhioelaml,  318;    Pio- 

374  ft  Mj. ;  W.  H,  St.  John  Hopt  on 
the  Making  of  Place  Houae,  Tilchfidd, 
395;  Miss  Nina  Layurd  on  the  Pu 
Instrument.  395. 
Pnblicitiona,  Archaoologioai,  Kolim  of. 
Si;  Armoury  of  Knights  of  8t.  Jo'iD 
of  Jerusalem  at  Malta,  92;  A  Hiibuj 
of  Lancashire,  92- 


Quatford,  foundation  charter  of,  62. 


Reader,  F.  W.,  on  FUe  Structures  in  tlir 
Wulbrook  near  London  Wall,  137;  on 
the  primitive  all*  of  London,  213. 

Rhineland,  Roman  antiquities  in,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bunnell  Lewis,  318. 

Rice,  B.  Garraway,  exhibits  eighteenth 
century  scratchbacks  and  iUominat*! 
pedigree  of  the  Ferrers  family,  £06: 
steelyard  exhibited  by,  284. 

Ringwood,  Hants,  47. 

Kochc  Abbey,  Yorks,  388. 

Rochtster,  aiege  of,  by  Ihe  Danes,  75. 

BoTiian  antiquities  in  the  Rhineland,  bi 
Professor  Bunnell  lewis,  318  rt  iq  : 
Roman  epigraphy  in  Northern  llalj.  bv 
Professor  Bunnell  Lewis,  281 ;  Boman 
Lighthouse.  Talfourd  Ely  on,  210,  246; 
eouliera,  accoutrenieul«or,336;  Villa  at 
Box,  2S4 ;  Roman  and  pre-Roman  roadi 
in    S.E.   England,   Professor  W.   Buid 
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Dawkins  on,  209;   Komnno- British  re- 
muins  found  id  Londnn,  IHT. 
KouDd,  J.  H,,  OD  the  King's  Pantler,  211, 


3[.  Catherine,  altar  in  honour  of,  at  Bum- 

hain,  302. 
St.  John  Baptist,  represented  on  fonts,  G, 

7, 
St.  Paul,  luppoeed  nall-paialing  of  oon- 

Sall,  Norfolk,  23^  2S. 


Saiui 


re  foiii 


London,  227. 

iturj,  eilii- 


Suliool  at  Liskeard,  28S. 
Scratchbacke,   eighteenth 

bited,  206. 
Scropo,  ArchbiBhop,  indulgence  cup  of,  at 

York,  394. 
Scrope,  Eichard,  98. 
Seal  of  Buruham  Abbe;,  290. 
Selbj,  Yorks,  vUit  to,  382. 
Servolus,  ideiitiKcntion  of  Ptolemy's  pine 


Shirvode,  Bobert  de, 

Shorne,  Kent,  font  at,  2b,  6,  15,  20,  27. 

Silver  cup,  eihibited  bj  H.  E.  H.  Soutliam, 

209. 
9birU<r,  Bishop,  3S1,  382. 
Slolev,  Norfolk,  font  at,  16,  20,  23,  28. 
Speier,  Glermanj,  Roman  antiquities  at, 

349. 
Smith,  J.  C.  C,  on  the  mazer  known  as 

Archbishop    Scrope'a    indulgence   cup, 

York.  394. 
Southfleet,  Kent,  font  al,  2ii,  5,  6,  I&,  20, 


27. 


Sonthwark,  St.  Marj  Overy,  i 

ing  to,  39J. 
Soutliwold,  Suffolk,  24,  29. 
Stamford,  iBrA  at,  79. 
Steelyard,  eihibited  b,  R.  G,  Rice,  2*1. 
Stoneware  jug,  eiliibited,  205, 
Btowe,  Williun,  98. 
Sudaty,  6,  17a. 

Sutton,  Suffolk,  font  at,  16,  29. 
Swalcliffe  Church,  Oion,  C.  E.  Keyser  on 


Tally,  wooden,  cihibilfld,  205. 

Tany.  John,  armourer,  99. 

Taplow,  bronze  apear-heod  found  at,  207. 

T«mp8ford,  78. 

ThomBate  Uundred,  Hants,  Kings  land 

Thorpe'Salvin,  Yoris,  fontat,  10,  24.    . 
Tickhill  Castle,  Yorks,  388. 
Tiles,  cneuustic,  at  Clavcrley,  58. 


Titohfteld.  the  making  of  Ptaco  House  at 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hojm;  on,  395. 
Toneler,  le,  WillUm,  armourer,  69. 
Topi,  Jacob,  armour  made  by,  99. 
Towccster.  burh  built  at,  78,  79. 
Trident,  the,  of  the  retiariui,  351. 
Tudilenbim  3t.  Martin,  Suffolk,  17,  29. 
Tjldesley,  William,  296. 


Upton,  Norfolk,  font  at,  11,16,23,2 


Walibrook.  llic,  description  of.  130  j  pile 

strLcturea  in  the,  137 ;  in  Roman  limcj, 

IS.-).  214. 
Wnll-iiaintiugi  at  Claverley,  60  et  teq., 

289. 
Wallop.  Hants,  32. 
Wttlsinghani,  1-ittlu,  Norfolk,  2;t,  2i. 
Wal;ok'.>n,  Norfolk,  ti.  28. 
WiiustoPii,  Northantj,  font  at,   2  »,  6,  21. 
Warwick,  EarL  of,  as  King's  Pantler  ul 

Coronation,  271  ef  aeq. 
VVoiitwoHh,  Paid,  207. 
Westhall,  Suffolk,  21,  24,  29. 
Wcrtlake,  N.  H,  J.,  on  a  panel  of  slaineil 

glass  in  York  Miusrer,  37y. 
Wuston,  Suffolk,  font  at,  21,  24,  29. 
Whiteford  on  the  Det,  Eoiuati  lighthouse 

at,  231. 
Whvte,  E.  Towry,  on  a  certificate  of  visit 

lo'  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  207. 
William   Fiti-Osbeni,  cft«t!ee   built    by, 

AVilcliingham,  Opoiit,  Norfolk,  23,  27. 
"■  Wiging'unere,"  buTh  nl,  78. 
Withiim,  harh  built  at,  78,  82. 
Woodbridgo,  Suffolk,  font  at,  15,  24,  29. 
Worms,  Germany,  Roman  antiquities  at, 
340. 


Yeoraanof  the  Ewrj,  280;  of  the  Pantry, 

281. 
York,    AKhbish.    of,    1465,    dinner    at 

EnthronizatiOD.  277. 
York,  Meeting  of  the  luatitutoat,  report 

of  proceedings,   374   et  srq. ;  N.  H.  .1. 

Westlake    on    stained    t;lus9   in   York 

Minster,  379  ;  F.  llaTerfleld  on  Roman 

Yorkshire,  382 ;  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 

on  S.  Mary's  Abbey,  386. 
Y'orbshire,  Goldmiths  and    their   work 

T.  M.  Fallow  on,  381. 
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